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JULIUS MOHL. 


HEN, in the beginning of the year 1876, the French papers 
announced the death of Julius Mohl, a member of the French 
Institute, and professor of Persian at the Collège de France, it was felt 
by Oriental scholars in France, England, Germany, and Italy, that not 
only had they lost a man on whose kind sympathy, prudent advice, 
and ready help they could always rely, but that some centre of life, 
some warm beating heart was gone, from which Oriental studies, i in 
the widest sense of the word, had been constantly SS ~ Yesh 
impulses and drawing active support. 

The French, better than any other nation, know how to do ; pnour 
to their illustrious dead, and when the duty of writing Mohl’s néerologue, 
or bidding a last farewell to their confrére, was intrusted to such men 
as Laboulaye, Maury, Renan, Regnier, Bréal, and others, we may well 
believe that all that could be said of Mohl’s life and literary work was 
said at the time, and well said. 

The mere story of his life is soon told. It was what the world 
would call the uneventful life of a true scholar. Nor is there anything 
new that we could add to that simple story, as it was told at the time 
of his death by his friends and biographers. His more special merits, 
too, as editor and translator of the great epic poem of Persia, the 
“Shah Nameh” of Firdusi, have lately been so fully dwelt on by Persian 
scholars both in France and England, that little could be added to place 
his literary achievements in a new and brighter light. Since his death, 
his widow has rendered one great service to her husband’s memory by 
publishing his translation of the “Shah Nameh,” or the “ Livre des 
Rois,” in a more accessible form.* But there still remains another 

* Le Livre des Rois, par Abou’lkasim Firdousi, traduit et commenté por Jules Mohl, 


publié par Madame Mohl. Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1878. 7 vols. 
VOL. XXXII. B 
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duty toNbe penformed to Mohl’s memory, and that is a reprint of his 
annual reports on Oriental scholarship, delivered before the Asiatic 
Society of Paris, and now scattered about in the volumes of the Journal 
Asiatajue. It isin these reports that we seem to read Mohl’s real life; and 
whoever wishes to study the history of Oriental learning in Europe, 
from 1840 to 1867, “the heroic age of Eastern studies,” as M. Renan 
justly calls it, could not consult better archives than those contained in 
the “ Rapports Annuels faits à la Société Asiatique, par M. J. Mohl.” 


Before entering more filly on the importance of those réports, it may 


be useful, to give, as shortly as possible, the main outlines of Mohl’s 
life, drawn partly from the biographical notices published at the time 
of his death, partly from private papers kindly communicated to us 
by his widow and other members of his family. 

Julius Mohl was born at Stuttgart the 23rd October, 1800: His 
father was a high official in the civil service of the kingdom of 
Wurtemberg, and his three brothers all rose to eminence in their 
respective branches of study—Robert, the eldest, as a jurist and 
liberal politician ; Moritz, as a national economist ; Hugo, asa botanist. 
The education of these four boys was carried on, as is generally the 
case in German families, as much at home as at school, for the 
German system of sending boys to a gymnasium, which is a Govern- 
ment day-school, throws a great deal of responsibility and actual work 
on the father and mother at home. As is generally the case with dis- 
tinguished men, we hear that in the case of Mohl, too, his mother was 
a lady of a highly-cultivated mind, combining a great charm of 
manner with force and originality of character, and devoting herself 
quite as much to the training of her children as to the humbler cares of 
herhousehold. Julius showed early signs of love of knowledge, though 
we may hope that his rising every day at four o’clock in the morning 
to read books, when a mere child, may be a slight exaggeration, such 
as often creep into the Evangelia infantie of men who have risen to 
great distinction in after-life. Be that as it may, Julius Mohl finished 
his school career at eighteen, and went to Tübingen to study theo- 
logy. He was a contemporary there of Christian Baur, who after- 
wards became the founder of the new critical school of theology, 
commonly called the Tübingen school; and he seems also to have 
made at Tübingen the acquaintance of David Strauss. Becoming dis- 
satisfied with the narrow and purely theological treatment of Christi- 
anity, Hebrew proved to him, what it has proved to many scholars, 
a rail to slide from ecclesiastical to Oriental studies. Though in 1822 
he was actually appointed to a small living, Julius Mohl felt more 
and more attracted by Eastern studies, and resolved in 1823 to go 
to Paris, where alone at that time there existed in the Collége de 
France a school of Oriental learning. He attended at first the lectures 
of De Sacy on Arabic and Persian, and of Abel Rémusat on Chinese. 
He did not at once, as is so much the fashion now, devote himself to 
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JULIUS MOHL. / 3 
one special language, but tried to become an Oriental scholar in the 
true sense of the word. He wished to become acquainted, as he 
expressed it himself at the time, “ with the ideas that have ruled man- 
kind,” particularly in the earliest ages of Eastern history. He*seems 
soon to have endeared himself to several of the leading Oriental 
scholars at Paris, and the society in which they moved, the charm of 
their manner and conversation, the largeness of their views, seem to 
have produced a deep impression on the mind of the young scholar, 
just escaped from the narrow chambers of the Tiibingen seminary, 
and the traditional teaching of its learned professors. After all, there 
is no society more delightful than good French society ; nor should it 
be forgotten that much of its ease, its lightness and brightness, is due, 
not only to perfect manners, but to deeper causes, a general kindliness 
of heart, and a much smaller admixture of selfishness and self- 
righteousness than is found elsewhere. Alexander von Humboldt was 
at that time in Paris, and the friendly relations which commenced thus 
early between him and Mohl remained unaltered through life. Cuvier’s 
house also was open to young Mohl. In 1826 the Wurtemberg Govern- 
ment, wishing to secure the services of the promising young Orien- 
talist, gave him a professorship of Oriental languages at Tübingen, 
allowing him at the same time to continue his studies at Paris. In 

1830 and 1831 Mohl went to England, and here gained the friendship 
of several Oriental scholars, some of them servants of the old East 
India Company. He thea seems to have conceived the plan of passing 
some years in India; and when he failed in this he returned to Paris, 
which had already become his second home. 

At Paris he continued for some time his Chinese studies, and pro- 
duced as their fruit his edition of a Latin translation of two of the 
canonical books, the “ Shi-king” and “ Y-king” (1830, 1837, and 1839). 
These translations had been made by two Jesuits, Lacharme and 
Régis, in the first half of the last century, but had never been published. 

At the same time, Persian became more and more his spécialité. So 
early as 1826 the French Government entrusted the young German 
student with an edition and translation of the “Shah Nameh,” the 
famous epic poem of Firdusi. The poem was to form part of the 
“ Collection Orientale,” a publication undertaken by Government, and 
carried out in so magnificent and needlessly extravagant a style that 
it altogether failed in the object for which it was intended—viz., to 
bring to light the treasures of Eastern literature. To Mohl this under- 
taking became the work of his life; nay, it was not quite finished 
at the time of his death. In preparation for his great work he pub- 

lished in 1829, with Olshausen, “Fragments Relatifs à la Religion de 
Zoroastre.” The printing of the first volume of the Persian epic 
began in the year 1833, and in the same year he resigned his profes- 
sorship at Tiibingen, where he had never lectured, and determined to 
settle at Paris. The first volume of the “Shah Nameh” appeared in 
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1838, the second in 1842, the third in 1846, the fourth in 1855, the fifth 

in 1866, the sixth in 1868. The last and concluding volume was left un- 
finished at his death, some portions of it having been destroyed at the 

time bf the French Commune. His former pupil, and worthy successor 

at the Collège de France, M. Barbier de Meynard, undertook to finish the e 
work of his friend and master; and we have it now before us in two 
forms—in the édition de luxe, which the French Government uses for 
presents ‘to people the least likely to make any. use-—of-it,-and-——- - 
- -the-reprint- of- thé French “translation only, in seven small octavo 
volumes, published at the expense of his widow, and likely to find its 
way into every library which pretends to contain the master-works of 
poetry in the principal languages of the world. 

It would require an article by itself to show the importance 
of the “Shah Nameh” as one of the six or seven great national 
epics of the world, still more to explain the light which Fir- 
dusi’s poetry throws on the intricate problem of the transition 
of mythology into heroic poetry and actual history. Nowhere can 
that transition be watched to greater advantage. No Persian on 
reading the exploits of Feridun would ever doubt that he was reading 
the history of one of the ancient kings of his country, nor would it 
be easier to convince him that the great Feridun was originally a 
purely mythological conception, than to convince an ancient Greek 
or a Greek scholar of to-day that Helena was a mere goddess, long 

_ before.she became the wife of Agamemnon, or that the siege of Troy 
` was the reflection of a much more ancient siege. In Persia, fortunately, 
we can transcend the limits of epic poetry, and trace the names of 
some of ‘the principal heroes of the “Shah Nameh ”-in the corruptions 
which the names of the old deities of the Zend-avesta underwent in 
Pehlevi and Parsi. Feridun, as Eugène Burnouf was the first to prove, 
occurs in Pehlevi as Fredun, and that Fredun is a corruption of the 
Zend Thraétaona, corresponding to a Sanskrit form; Traitana, a patro- 
nymic of the Vedic god Trita. The tyrant, Zohak, of the epic poem is 
likewise, as Burnouf was again the first to point out, the same as the 
Ashi dahaka of the Zend-avesta, whom even Firdusi still knows as Ash 
dahak, while the true explanation of his nature and real origin can 
only be foynd in the Ahi, the serpent of Vedic mythology. We can 
see in Persia, step by step, the growth of mythology, of legend, and 
at last of history, while in other countries we generally have the 
second or third stages only, and must.frequently depend on the ety- 
mology of the names of halfhistorical, half-legendary heroes, or 
appeal to the character of their exploits, in order to show that an 
Odysseus, no less than a William Tell, was evolved from “the inner 
consciousness,” and was never seen, whether in Ithaca or Switzerland, 
in flesh or blood. Some of these questions, particularly the character 
of the materials collected and used by Firdusi when composing his 
epic, are fully treated in the prefaces to the different volumes of Mohl's 
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edition of the “Shah Nameh,” and they deserve to be carefully con- 
sidered by every student of comparative mythology. 

By accepting the task of editing and translating the “ Shah Naeh,” 
for the French Government, Mohl must have seen that he-would have 
to spend the best years of his life in France. 

It has sometimes been a matter of surprise why Mohl should have 
declined to return to the university of Tiibingen, which was so 
anxious to receive him back, and should have preferred to live and 
work at Paris. He himself, when asked in later life, found it difficult 
to.give an answer. But first of all it should be remembered that in 
1830 men were still far more cosmopolitan than after 1848, and that 
Paris was then the most cosmopolitan city in the world. 

We may quote on this point the opinion of M. Renan in his “ Rapport 
sur les travaux du Conseil de la Société Asiatique,” in 1876 :— 

“Le meilleur fruit,” he says, “du grand et libéral esprit qui régna en Europe 
depuis la fin des orages de la Révolution et de l'Empire jusqu’à la funeste 
année quia déchainé de nouveau le typhon de la haine et du mal, fut la facilité avec 
laquelle l’homme voué à une œuvre sociale consentait à transporter ses aptitudes 
et le libre exercice de son activité dans un pays différent du sien. Il résultait de 
là des échanges excellentes de dons opposés, des mélanges féconds pour le progrés 
de la civilisation. Et comme une pensée vraiment haute présidait à ces change- 
ments de patrie, le pays le plus hospitalier était celui quien bénéficiait le plus.” 

Secondly, friendships, and more than friendships, seem to’ have had 
much to do with his unwillingness to leave Paris. Such men as De 
Sacy, Rémusat, Fauriel, Fresnel, Saint-Martin, Ampére, Eugène 
Burnouf, were not easy to find at Tübingen. Nor was there, in the then. 
prevailing state of Government any place in Germany where a young 
professor would have found such a sphere of usefulness and indepen- 
dence as Mohl had at Paris. He was able to live there on easy and 
pleasant terms, not only with the greatest scholars of the day, but also 
with such men as Guizot, Villemain, Cousin, Thiers, and others, all of 
them at a later time his colleagues as members of the Institute, and at 
the same time Ministers of State, ready to listen to his counsels, and 
willing to carry out any plans that he or his friends might ‘submit 
to them for the furtherance of Oriental studies. Nor must it be for- 
gotten that his being a foreigner was at that timie a recommendation 
rather than an impediment in his career at Paris. Mohl was not only 
welcome to do the work or take a place for which no Frenchman 
happened to care, but the highest and most honourable appointments 
were given to him in no grudging spirit. In 1844 he was elected 
a member of the French Institute; in 1847 he received the chair of 
Persian at the Collége de France; and in 1852, he was appointed 
Inspector of the Oriental Department at the Imperial Press. While 
these appointments gave him an independent and honoured position 
among his French colleagues, he was able to devote a considerable 
portion of his leisure to the Société Asiatique, of which he was first the 
assistant secretary, then the secretary, and finally the president. That 
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society was in fact his pet child through good and evil days, and it 
was through that society that Mohl rendered the most valuable and 
most permanent services to Oriental scholarship. 

The best record of these services is fo be found in the Annual 
Reports delivered by him regularly every year from 1840 to 1867. It 
is but seldom that he tells us what share he himself has had in encour- 
aging, guiding, and supporting the work of other scholars. Still we 





can recognize. his-hand-in-several-of-the-most-brilliant—discoveries of 
“those days. He generally begins his annual address by giving an 
account of the work done by the members of the Asiatic Society 
during the year. He dwells on the losses sustained by the death of 
some of its prominent associates, and some of his biographical notices 
are perfect gems. We need only mention his nécrologues of James 
Prinsep, Gesenius, Csoma Körösi, Schlegel, Burnouf, Lee, Fresnel, 
Hammer Purgstall, Wilson, and Woepke. After enumerating the 
principal papers published during the year in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society, and dwelling on the larger literary undertakings, which 
the society had either recommended for Government support or 
supported out of its own resources, Mohl passes in review all Oriental 
publications, whether in French, English, German, Italian, or some 
even of the Eastern languages, which seemed to him to constitute a 
real addition to the stock of Oriental learning in Europe. Scholars 
whose work is recorded in those pages may well look upon such record 


- as the Greek cities looked upon the honour of .being mentioned in 
Homers catalogue. Thére is perhaps more praise than blame in . 


Mohl’s judgments, yet to those who have ears to hear, it is easy to 
perceive where he looks upon any publication as a real and permanent 


conquest of new territory, or as mere skirmishing and reconnoitring.in _ 


search of literary glory. It would be impossible, of course, to give 
anything like an adequate account of the work performed by Mohl in 
his annual censorship in every branch of Oriental learning. -But we 
think it due to his memory to show, at least in one case, how he 
suggested and silently directed discoveries, the credit of which he 
“was himself the first to ascribe and to leave undiminished to others. 
One of the most brilliant and truly light-bringing discoveriesof our age 
has no doulst been the unearthing of the palaces of Babylon and Nineveh, 


and still more, the deciphering of the wedge-shaped inscriptions with _ 


which the walls of those ancient palaces were covered. 

If ope asked any educated Englishman, supposing he cared atall about 
Oriental antiquities, who it was that discovered the bulls at Nineveh, 
he would answer, Sir Austen Layard. And if he were asked who first 
-deciphered the cuneiform inscriptions, he would say, Sir Henry Raw- 
linson. Yet both these statements are utterly and entirely wrong, and 
“we have the less hesitation in saying so, because Sir Austen Layard’s 


mérits in bringing the Nineveh bulls and many other antiquities to . 


light, and Sir Henry Rawlinson’s merits in copying and translating 
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some of the most important cuneiform inscriptions, are so great that 
they are the very last persons who would wish to see themselves be- 
decked with feathers not their own. Long before Sir Austen Layard 
ever thought of Nineveh, and before Sir Henry Rawlinson published 
any of the cuneiform inscriptions of Behistun, we find M. Mohl pointing 
out to his French friends, the importance of the discoveries that might 
be made on the historic soil of Mesopotamia. He was then already 
carrying on an active correspondence with Schultz, the unfortunate 
traveller, who had been sent to Armenia to copy the arrow-headed 
inscriptions which were known to exist in the old castle of Van. In 
the very first of his reports, of the year 1840, Mohl had to announce 
the death of Schultz, who was murdered while engaged in copying 
these inscriptions. It was Mohl who rescued his papers from’ oblivion, 
and who urged the French Government to publish the most important 
materials collected by his unfortunate friend. ‘He tells us at the same 
time, in the same report of 1840, what had been hitherto achieved in 
the deciphering of the cuneiform alphabet. After Grotefend had 
proved that these bundles of wedges with which the walls of the 
ancient palaces of Persepolis were covered, were really meant for 
inscriptions, consisted, in fact, of consonants and vowels, and exhibited 
clearly at the beginning of certain inscriptions,the names and titles of 
Darius and Xerxes, kings of kings, kings of Persia, little progress had 
been made till the year 1836, in which Burnouf and Lassen published, 
almost contemporaneously, their Memoirs on the Cuneiform Inscrip- 
tions, then accessible from the copies made by Niebuhr during his 
Persian travels, and by Schultz. The results at which they arrived 
were almost identical; but the first idea which proved so effective in 
unlocking the remaining secrets of those ancient documents, i.e., the 
looking in them, not only for the proper names of kings such as Cyrus, 
Darius, aud Xerxes, but also for geographical names, more particularly 
the names of the provinces of the Empire of Darius, seems to have come 
from Burnouf. By the labours of these two pioneers, the whole alphabet 
of the Persian cuneiform inscriptions had been recovered: there re- 
mained only a few doubtful letters, some of which were cleared up soon 
after by Beer at Leipzig, and by Jacquet at Paris. One letter only, 
the m, remained to be determined by Rawlinson, while thé discovery 
of inherent vowels was due, at a still later date, to Hincks and Oppert. 

‘What was at that time most sorely wanted was a uew supply of 
trustworthy copies. The inscriptions of Hamadan were furnished in 
Schultz’s papers. Rich completed those of Persepolis. The great 
desideratum was an accurate copy of the trilingual inscriptions of 
Behistun. Schultz, who was to have copied it, had been murdered. 
It was known, however, that Colonel Rawlinson was in possession of 
a copy of at least three out of its four columns, and Mohl, so early 
as 1840, expressed a hope that this copy would be published im- 
mediately, to satisfy the impatience of all Oriental scholars. 
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Though this hope was not then realized, we find Mohl indefatigable 
in urging on his friends in Paris and elsewhere the necessity of col- 
lecting new materials. In his report of the year 1843, he calls atten- 
tion to the first publication of Oriental cylinders by A. Cullimore, and 
to a similar collection then preparing under the auspices of M. Lajard, 
a French scholar, best known by his vast researches on the worship of 
Mithra, and not to be confounded with Austen Henry Layard, who 
- will appear later-on the stage. In the same year Mohl announces’ a 
more important fact. M. Botta, then French Consul at Mosul, bad 
carried on excavations at Nineveh, encouraged to do so by M. Mohl. 
M. Maury, as President of the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
lettres, tells us: “Cest surtout d’après ses indications que Botta re- 
trouvait les restes des palais des rois de Ninive.” Botta’s first attempts 
were rewarded by the wonderful discovery of Assyrian bas-reliefs and 
inscriptions. Mohl, on communicating M. Botta’s letters to the Asiatic 
Society of Paris, says: “These are the only specimens of Assyrian 
sculpture which have hitherto come to light, and the excavations of 
M. Botta will add an entirely new chapter to the history of ancient 
art.” The French Government, justly proud of the discoveries of its 
consul, lost no time in securing the treasures he had found. Mohl did 
all he could to persuade the French authorities to give Botta the aid 
he required in order to continue his explorations, and he impressed on 
the members of the Asiatic Society the duty of publishing as many 
of the newly-discovered inscriptions as their means would allow 
them. He felt, in fact, very sanguine at that time, that after the 
progress which Burnouf and Lassen had made in deciphering the first 
class of these inscriptions—namely, the Persian—the two other classes, 
the so-called Median and Babylonian, would soon have to surrender 
their secrets likewise. They were all written with the same wedge- 
shaped letters, and though’ it was easy to see that the number of 
independent signs, or groups of wedges, was far larger in the Median 
than in the Persian, and again far larger in the Babylonian than in the 
Median inscriptions, yet as there existed trilingual documents, and as 
it was known in particular that the great inscription of Behistun was 
repeated three times, on three different tablets, in three different 
alphabets, and in three different languages, it seemed but natural that 
after the Persian edict had been deciphered, the Median and Babylonian 
could offer no very formidable resistance. In this expectation M. Mohl 
-and hjs friends, as we shall. see, were sadly disappointed. Still, every 
year brought some new light, and in every one of his annual addresses 
M. Mohl reports progress with unflagging enthusiasm. 

In 1844 he says :— 


“ It was reserved for a member of your society, M. Botta, to lift a corner 
of, that veil with which time had covered the history of Mesopotamia. Last 
year he wrote to you that he had found at Khorsabad, at about five leagues’ 
distance from Nineveh, the ruins of a building covered with sculptures and 
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inscriptions. ‘The excavations which he has carried on since, have only added 
to the importance of his discoveries. Everything at present seems to show, 
that these ruins are truly Assyrian; but much more abundant materials will 
soon be forthcoming. The French Government has sent M. Flandin t make 
drawings on the spot. M. Botta himself has bought the whole village be- 
neath which the ruins are found, and the Louvre will soon possess a splendid 
museum of Assyrian antiquities.” 
But while thus telling the world of the wonders revealed from year to 
year in the Assyrian Herculaneum and Pompeii, Mohl never ceased to 
point out the duty incumbent on Oriental scholarship in Europe of 
deciphering the three cuneiform alphabets, and reading the three 
ancient languages in which the old Kings of Babylon, Nineveh, Media, 
and Persia had recorded their achievements for the benefit of future 
generations. He dwells again and again on the labours of Mr. Raw- 
linson, the fortunate Consul-General at Bagdad, who was in possession 
of the great trilingual Behistun Inscription, and therefore was sup- 
posed to hold in his hand the key that would unlock, not only the 
remaining secrets of the Persian but likewise the as yet only guessed 
at contents of the Median and Babylonian tablets. Yet that inscrip- 
tion was still withheld, and such was the impatience of the learned 
public in Europe for new materials and new light, that the small 
kingdom of Denmark sent Westergaard to Persia, to copy cuneiform 
inscriptions, and to study the ancient language of the Zend-avesta, 
which, as Burnouf had shown, supplied in reality the most advanced 
trench from which the language of the Persian mountain records of 
Cyrus, Darius, and Xerxes could be attacked. A large number of the 
Assyrian inscriptions copied by Flandin and Coste were published in 
1844, at the expense of the French Government. Many hands were at 
work, if not to decipher these inscriptions, at least to draw up lists 
of all the letters, which, in the Assyrian and Babylonian alphabet, 
amounted to several hundreds instead of the thirty-three consonants and 
vowels of the Persian; to find out, in various transcripts of the same 
inscription, what letters could be replaced by other letters, which signs 
were ideographic, which syllabic, which phonetic; in fact to carry out 
some kind of preliminary sifting, and to establish a certain order in 
what seemed at first a mere chaos of arrows and wedges. A real 
assault, it was felt, would be premature until the Behistuii inscription 
became publici juris. It was known then that Colonel Rawlinson had 
copied as much as four hundred and fifty lines of Persian text, con- 
taining probably ten times as many words as all the other Persian in- 
scriptions put together. Coste and Flandin had been on the spot, and 
had prepared careful drawings of the sculptures of Behistun, represent- 
ing Darius with his captive kings before him, protected by Auramazda, 
the god of the Avesta, called Ahuramazda in Zend, and Ormazd in 
modern Persian. But the most important part of the monument, the 
inscriptions, they had left uncopied. ae 
The next year, 1845, brings us news of the unearthing of the first 
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complete palace. M. Botta had then two hundred workmen at his 
disposal, consisting chiefly of those unfortunate Nestorians who had 
escapad being massacred by the Kurds. Two thousand mètres of wall 

_covered. with inscriptions and bas-reliefs were laid open, one hundred 
and thirty bas-reliefs were copied by M. Flandin, two hundred inscrip- 
tions were carefully transcribed by M. Botta. The most striking 
specimens of the Assyrian sculptures had been shipped off on the 
Tigris, ahd had actually atrived at Bagdad, ready to be taken to 
Paris. There were only the two gigantic bulls, and two statues of 
men throttling lions in their arms still waiting to be packed with care. 
M. Botta was expected back at Paris, and his whole museum was to 
follow as soon as the shallow Tigris would allow it. 

The best account of what had been achieved in recovering the 
antiquities of Mesopotamia up to the year 1845 may be found in 
“ Lettres de M. Botta sur ses découvertes à Khorsabad près de 
Ninive, publiées par M. Mohl, Paris, 1845.” We have only to add that 
Westergaard was then publishing his first essay.on the Median inscrip- 
tions, and that Colonel Rawlinson’s papers containing the Persian text 
of the Behistun inscriptions complete, about one-third of the Median, and 
one-tenth of the Babylonian tablets, were in the hands of Mr. Norris, the 
indefatigable secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society in London, 

. In 1846 Mr. Layard appears on the stage. Attracted by the fame 
of Botta’s discoveries, he set to work digging at Nineveh with that 
pluck, that energy, and at the same time that discriminating judgment 
which he has since shown on other occasions. There was enough, 
and more than enough, to disinter for both France and England; yet 
there can be no doubt that England, leaving its representatives far 
greater freedom of action than France, obtained in the end far greater 
results, owing chiefly to the energy and undaunted perseverance of 
such men as Rawlinson, Layard, and Loftus. Cargoes of antiquities 
soon arrived in London. One was unfortunately wrecked on its way 
from Bombay. In France the Government seemed satisfied with the 
collection sent home by Botta, and spent large sums on publishing the 
description of his discoveries in so extravagant a style that againits very 
object was defeated. This isa point on which Mohl speaks out in almost 
every one of his reports. Doing full justice to the French Chambers, 
and their liberal grants for sending out learned expeditions and pub- 
lishing their results, he shows that the sumptuous way in which these 
works-are got up, and the enormous price at which they are sold, 
keep them altogether from those in whose hands alone they would 
be useful. He shows how much more sensible and practical the 
English system is of leaving the publication of such works to private 
enterprise, and he tells the Government that while Mr. Layard’s works 
on Nineveh are read in thousands of copies, yielding at the same time 
a good profit both to author and publisher, M. Botta’s “Monuments de 
Ninive,” published at an enormous expense by Government (Paris, 1848), 
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was so dear that the two men who would have made the best use of it, 
` Mr. Rawlinson and Mr. Layard, were unable to buy it. Here was indeed a 
reductio ad absurdum, but like other reductio’s of the same kind, iteseems 
only to have confirmed the Government in its perverse course. 

In 1848 M. Mohl is able to announce that Rawlinson’s paper on the 
Behistun inscription has been published at last in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society for 1847. Though at that time there were no 
more discoveries to be made in deciphering the alphabet of the 
Persian cuneiform inscriptions, yet the publication and translation of 
so large a document marked a new epoch in the study of Persian 
antiquities. How well the alphabet was known at that time was best 
shown by the fact that Mr. Norris, then secretary of the Asiatic 
Society in London, was able to point out mistakes in the copies of 
the Behistun inscription sent home by Colonel Rawlinson, with the 
same certainty as a Latin scholar would correct clerical blunders in a 
Latin inscription. Mohl, though fully recognizing the principle that 
priority of publication constitutes priority of discovery, does the fullest 
justice to Rawlinson’s industry and perseverance, and to the real genius 
with which he had performed his own peculiar task. 

After Rawlinson’s Memoir was published, the Persian cuneiform 
inscriptions were disposed of; their ancient texts could thenceforth 
be read with nearly the same certainty as an ancient Greek or Latin in- 
scription. The question now was, what could be done for the Median 
and Assyrian inscriptions? Westergaard had proved that the language 
of the second class of the so-called Median inscriptions was Scythian or 
Turanian. With regard to the third class, the inscriptions found at 
Babylon and Nineveh, all scholars who were then at work on them, 
such as Grotefend, Lowenstern, Longperier, De Sauley, Hincks, were 
agreed that they were written in a Semitic dialect. The inscriptions of 
Van only gave rise to doubts, and Hincks, in a paper “ On the Inscrip- 
tions at Van,” suspected that they were composed in an Aryan language. 

The difficulties, however, of reading either the Median or the 
Assyrian inscriptions, even after the Behistun texts had been published, 
were far greater than had been expected. First of all, the Median and 
Babylonian transcripts at Behistun were imperfect. Secondly, they 
were written in an alphabet that was not only, like the Egyptian, at 
the same time ideographic, syllabic, and phonetic, but, what was 
much worse, employed the same sign to express different powers, and 
different signs to express one and the same power. We enter in fact 
into the long controversy of the Polyphony and Homophony of the 
Babylonian alphabet, a problem which made several scholars give up 
the whole matter as hopeless, which roused a general scepticism among 
Oriental scholars, and still more among the public at large, and which 
even now, after twenty years of continued research, continues a con- 
stant stumblingblock to Assyrian and Babylonian scholarship. 

Mohl was fully aware of all these difficulties, but he goes on year 
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after year announcing new triumphs, and exhorting to new victories. 
In 1849, the French Government withdrew its patronage from the 
field of excavation. M. Botta was removed from Mosul to Jerusalem, 
and the rich mine which he had opened was left to be worked by Mr. 
Layard. At home the chief advance made in deciphering was in the 
Median line. Colonel Rawlinson had succeeded in copying nearly the 
whole of the Median text at Behistun, and promised to send his copies 


- -home M.-de Saulcy- gave the results of his own-independent studies, -~ 


on the Median inscriptions, so far as they were then known, in several 
papers contributed to the Journal Asiatique. 

In 1851, we receive the first account of Mr. Layard’s splendid dis- 
coveries at Koyunjik, and somewhat later at Babylon. This Koyunjik 
proved the richest field of Assyrian discovery. There are within the 
precincts at Nineveh two artificial hillocks, the one called the Koyunjik, 
the other the Nabbi Yunes. It was the former which yielded its 
treasures to European excavators, while the latter, being supposed to 
contain the bones of the prophet Jonah, and protected by a mosque, 
was considered too sacred to be surrendered to them. The Pasha of 
Mosul, however, though forbidding the infidels to disturb the peace of 
the prophet Jonah, had no scruples in digging himself, and his labours 
were soon rewarded by two bulls, nineteen feet high, which were not 
exactly what he was looking for. (Rapport, 1856, p. 49.) At the same 
time Mr. Loftus was sent to the Lower Euphrates to explore the ruins 
of Warkah and Senkerah, while another expedition to Susah was in 
contemplation at the expense of the English Government. 

‘At home the linguistic excavations were carried on quietly by Botta, 
De Saulcy, Rawlinson, Norris, and especially by the Rev. E. Hincks, 
who at that time was the most advanced pioneer, and the first to lay 
the solid foundation for a grammatical study of the Assyrian language. 
His labours, scattered about in different journals, are now in danger 
of being almost forgotten; and it would be but a just tribute to his 
memory if the Irish Academy or some of his surviving friends and 
admirers were to publish a collected edition of his numerous though not 
voluminous contributions to the study of the cuneiform inscriptions. 

In 1853, Mohl reports with great satisfaction that M. Place, the 
successor of M. Botta, as French consul at Mosul, has been directed to 
continue excavations. His labours at Khorsabad were soon rewarded 
by most valuable results. “He found new halls, subterranean vaults, 
long passages in enamelled bricks, Assyrian statues, the cellar of the 
castle, containing vessels still filled with dried-up liquors, bas-reliefs, 
inscriptions, articles in ivory and metal, and, quite recently, a depôt of 
iron and steel instruments, and a gate of the town or the palace in 
splendid preservation, covered in by a vault supported on both sides 
by bulls, and built in enamelled and ornamental bricks.” In spite of 
these. splendid discoveries, which, as M. Mohl said, would at last bring 
the Assyrian Museum at the Louvre up to the level of the British 
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Museum, the French Government, it was feared, would again stop 
M. Place, as'they had stopped M. Botta, in the midst of his campaign. 
M. Mohl did all he could to plead the cause of Assyrian disgovery 
before the Société Asiatique, before the Institute, before the Ministers, 
and it was again chiefly due to his never-ceasing intercessions that 
his friend M. Fresnel, who had been for years devoting himself 
to the collection of Himyaritic inscriptions in the south of Arabia, was 
sent out with MM. Oppert and Thomas, at the head of a well-equipped 
scientific expedition, destined to explore the ruins in the basin 
of the Lower Euphrates. When the disturbed state of the country 
frustrated the original intention of Fresnel’s expedition, he and his 
companions concentrated their work on Babylon. At about the 
same time Mr. Loftus was hard at work at Susah, and had dis- 
covered there a palace like those of Persepolis, and inscriptions in the 
Persian cuneiform characters of the time of Artaxerxes. Mr. Layard 
had published an account of his wonderful discoveries at Koyunjik, 
and had explored a large portion of Lower Mesopotamia, the ruins of 
Arban, Wan, Babylon, Niffar, and Kala Sherghat. At home, Rawlin- 
son’s memoir on the Babylonian text of the Behistun inscription had 
been published in the fourteenth volume of the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (1851), and in the first number of the fifteenth volume 
of the same Journal (1853), Mr. Norris, in publishing for the first time 
the Median transcript of the same document, had confirmed Wester- 
gaard’s opinion that its language was Turanian, without determining, 
however, whether it was more closely allied to the Turkish or to the 
Finnish branch of that extensive family, or rather class, of speech. 

In the next year, 1854, while Mr. Loftus was continuing his work 
at Warkah and Senkerah in Lower Mesopotamia, while Mr. Rassan was 
hard at work for England at Koyunjik, M. Mohl has to announce 
that the French Government has really stopped the excavations 
undertaken with so much success at Khorsabad by M. Placé. The next 
year brings sadder tidings still. That precious cargo, containing the 
harvest of the combined labours of M. Place at Khorsabad, and 
M. Fresnel at Babylon, was completely wrecked at Basra on its voyage 
home. Fresnel, who for years had held his own against the Government, 
who had declined to be recalled, and was meditating at Bagdad the 
establishment of an archeological school, on the model of the French 
school at Athens, died in 1855, and with his death the excavations in 
the East at the expense of ‘the French Government came to an end. 
While Loftus was still collecting fresh materials among the ruins of 
Moghur, Abu Shahrein, Tel Sifr, Senkerah, Warka, and Niffar; while 
Rawlinson was looking for new treasures at Babylon, nothing remained 
to the French expedition, now entrusted to M. Jules Oppert, but to 
save what could be saved, and to.return home. With Fresnel’s 
death M. Mohl’s interest in the antiquities of Mesopotamia seems “to 
flag. In spite of his constant efforts, the enterprises which he had 
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encouraged and directed had not led to the results which he anticipated. 
Even the deciphering of the Babylonian and Assyrian inscriptions had 
somewhat disappointed him. In speaking almost for the last time of 
the sibject, in drawing attention to the “Rapport adressé à S. E. le 
Ministre de limstruction publique, par M. Jules Oppert: Paris, 1856 
(tiré des Archives des missions),” he expresses a hope that the difficul- 
ties created by the polyphonous and homophonous character of the 
_ Assyro-Babylonian alphabet may be overcome; but with regard to the 
theory then started for the first time by M. Oppert, that the cuneiform 
alphabet was originally invented by people speaking a Scythian 
language, and afterwards adapted as well as might be by the Baby- 
lonians to their own Semitic speech, he says :— 


“Tl faut réserver son jugement, attendre le développement des preuves, et, 
si elles sont concluantes, réformer nos idées préconcues. Il est impossible 
qu'une découverte immense, comme celle de Ninive, et cette restauration subite 
de langues et presque de littératures perdues depuis des milliers d’années, ne 
révèlent des faits qui s’accordent mal avec des opinions formées sur l’ancienne 
histoire de l’Asie d’après des données imparfaites. Il est probable, au reste, 
que Phistoire ancienne, telle que Pon a construite d’après la Bible et les auteurs 
grecs, sera plutôt enrichie que changée par les résultats des études assyriennes ; 
car nous voyons que tout ce que nous avons appris sur l'Egypte, l’Inde, et la 
Perse, wa fait que grandir l’autorité d' Hérodote. C’est un cadre qui se remplit, 
mais qui ne change pas dans ses parties essentielles. On n’est qu’au commence- 
ment de ces études, et la route.est longue et ardue; mais les progrès sont 
trés-réels et deviendront plus rapides à mesure que les matériaux seront plus 
accessibles.” 


_We can give this one instance only, to show how conscientiously 
Moh! performed his work as the recognized contemporaneous historian 
of Oriental learning, and how much may be learnt from his pages that 
is apt to be forgotten in the hurry of our life. No doubt Persia was 
always nearest to his heart, and hence his warm interest in these 
cuneiform researches, which, resting chiefly on the decipherment of 
the edicts of the ancient Kings of Persia, such as Cyrus, Darius, and 
Xerxes, threw a new light on the history of the Persian language, both 
before ‘and after their time. Hence, also, his sincere admiration for 
Burnout’s labours for the recovery of the sacred writings of Zoroaster, 
and the full appreciation of Burnouf’s philological method as the only 
one that could lead to trustworthy results in the interpretation of the 
Avesta as well as ofthe Veda. But though these personal predilections 
had their influence, we shall find in reading his annual reports that he 
treated every other subject, too, with almost the same accuracy and 
thoroughness of appreciation. Every really important publication, 
whether in Arabic, Hebrew, Syriac, Armenian, Sanskrit, or Chinese, 
is carefully chronicled—nay, we meet again and again with paragraphs 
which form short but complete treatises on the history and the true 
value of whole branches of Oriental literature. 

e Whoever wishes to know how we came possessed of the Himyaritic 
inscriptions, and what their bearing is on the history of the Semitic 
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languages, should read Mohl’s account of Fresnel’s and Amaud’s wan- 
derings on the coast of Yemen, chiefly suggested and encouraged by 
Mohl himself. (See Rapports for 1840, 1844, 1845, 1846, 1856.) 

The practicability of substituting the Roman letters for the nunferous 
alphabets of Oriental languages is discussed by Mohl in 1841, and 
again in 1865. In answer to those who twitted the English Govern- 
ment with the slow progress they had been able tó make in persuading 
the natives to write Hindustani with Roman letters, while the Moham- 
medans had succeeded in a very short time in making the Persians 
adopt the Arabic alphabet, he drily remarked that the Mohammedans 
punished all who continued to write Persian with the old Pehlevi, and 
not with Arabic letters, with death (p. 25). Though Mohl does not 
give his authority for this statement, we have no doubt he could have 
given chapter and verse for it. l 

The discovery of the Syriac and Coptic MSS. by Tattam in 1842, 
and subsequently by Pacho, the first specimens of these new treasures 
such as the three undoubtedly genuine letters of Ignatius published by 
Cureton, and lastly the excellent catalogue of the whole collection by 
Wright,—all this is described in a masterly way in the Report for the 
years 1846, 1847, 1848, 1864. 

Students of Arabic will find an accurate account of all important 
publications, particularly some instructive chapters on the life of 
Mohammed, doing full justice to Sprenger’s treatment of the prophet 
on one side, and to Sir W. Mui’s very different treatment on the other. 
The gradual formation arid sifting too of the traditions concerning 
Mohammed and the growth of his new religion will interest many 
readers, as containing significant and useful hints on similar phases in 
the history of other religions. Full justice is rendered to Lane’s 
Arabic Lexicon, but not without an expression of regret that it should 
have been restricted to the so-called classical language only. 

The reports on Chinese literature are very complete, Chinese having 
been for a long time one of Mohl’s favourite occupations. When 
Stanislas Julien published his translation of the travels of Buddhist 
pilgrims from China to India, he nowhere found a more appreciative 
yet discriminating critic than in Mohl. 

In all the subjects hitherto mentioned Mohl was perfectly at home. 
The languages were familiar, the literatures a subject of constant in- 
terest to him. But even in other branches of Eastern learning, in 
Sanskrit, for instance, and Indian literature in general, few could have 
more surely distinguished the important from the unimportant, few 
could have better pointed out the duty which Sanskrit scholarship 
owed to the learned world at large, than Mobl. Beginning with his 
first report, in 1840, he calls the attention of Sanskrit scholars to the 
Veda. Hie Rhodos, hic salta! he seems to say whenever his survey 
brings him to the frontiers of India. He welcomes with real joy evesy 
attempt at filling the gap in our knowledge of Sanskrit literature, 
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which scholars such as Sir W. Jones, Colebrooke, Mill, and Wilson had 
indicated rather than filled. He shows how Indian literature must 
for ever remain a baseless fabric unless its truly historical foundation, 
the Veda, can be recovered. As early as 1840 he tells us that the 
old East India Company had ordered the text of the four Vedas to be 
published by the learned Brahmans of the College at Calcutta after 
the best MSS. of Benares. “ C'est une grande et magnifique entreprise,” 


_he says, “ qui feya honneur au gouvernement anglais, et qui livrera aux.. 


études des savants de tous les pays un monument littéraire dont il est 
difficile d'évaluer l'importance pour Phistoire de la civilisation.” It is 
well known, however, that neither learned Brahmans nor trustworthy 
MSS. were forthcoming in India. Brahmans who were able were 
unwilling, those who were willing were unable, to produce an edition 
of the text and the commentaries of the Veda; and European scholar- 
ship had at last to undertake the work, and give to the Brahmans the 
first complete edition of their own sacred books. 

Mohl tells us at the same time that during several years the French 
Government had then been buying MSS. of the Veda and its com- 
mentaries in India, and that several boxes of them had already arrived 
at Paris. This was chiefly due to Burnouf, who, besides Rosen, was, 
at that time probably the only Sanskrit scholar who had gone beyond 
Colebrooke, and penetrated furthest into the outworks of Vedic scho- 
larship, and to the enlightened patronage of M. Guizot. Even so late 
as 1869 M. Guizot, in announcing to the writer of this article his 
election as a foreign member of the French Institute, remarked: “Je 
ne‘suis pas un juge compétent de vos travaux sur les Védas, mais 
je me félicite d’avoir un peu contribué & vous fournir les matériaux, et 
je vous remercie d’en avoir gardé le souvenir.” 

Hardly a year passes in which Mohl does not give us some new 
information on the gradual advances made by Sanskrit scholars in 
their attempts to master the difficulties of the Veda; and in his simple 
and clear treatment of the importance of the native traditional literature 
on one side, and the freedom of European scholarship on the other, 
we see again the maturity of his mind and the impartiality of his judg- 
ment, in strong contrast with the wranglings of one-sided pleaders. 

. But deeply impressed as Mohl was with the importance of Vedic 


studies, other branches of Indian literature are not passed over by - 


him in silence. Troyers edition of the Ragatarangini, the history of 
the Kings of Kashmir, Prinsep’s discovery of the Pali alphabet, 
Gorresio’s magnificent edition of the Ramayana, Foucaux’s translation 
of the Tibetan version of the Life of Buddha, Lassen’s Indian Anti- 
_ quities, Boehtlingk and Roth’s as well as Goldstticker’s Sanskrit 
Dictionaries, Woepke’s original researches: on Indian numerals and 
mathematics, Néve’sand Webers works, all receive their recognition ; 
all are represented to us as marking definite stages in the slow but 
safe advance of the small and valiant army of Oriental scholars. 
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It is not easy to form an idea of the work entailed on a really 
conscientious scholar who undertakes to write such annual reports. 
Those only who have tried to do it know how much time is required 
in collecting the mere materials, how much care in determining what 
amount of recognition, of praise or blame, is due to each work. 
Though each of these annual reports fills only from fifty to a hundred ` 
pages, a considerable portion of Mohl’s leisure must have been con- 
sumed in their preparation. 

Other societies have published similar reports, but seldom with 
such regularity as the Société Asiatique during Mohl’s secretaryship— 
never with that due proportion which Mohl knew how to preserve in 
the general plan of his annual review. If such reports become too 
complete, they degenerate into mere catalogues; if they are too 
minute and searching, they grow into treatises on a few- leading 
publications. There have been annual rapports published by those 
who succeeded Mohl as secretaries of the Asiatic Society of Paris. 
These rapports are written, no doubt, in more classical French, and 
full of most valuable materials. But they have gradually become 
less and less comprehensive, and are now restricted to, a survey of the 
work done during each year by the Oriental scholars of France only. 

Still greater, perhaps, was the difficulty of maintaining throughout 
that judicial position which Mohl took in his reports from beginning 
to end. Of himself we hear little—almost nothing. It is only by 
` accident that we find out how much was due to him personally 
in several of the greatest undertakings patronized by the French 
Government. In some cases-he seems to carry that modesty too far. 
The French, we know, are very sensitive on this point. They dislike 
the pronoun “I.” Yet there is danger of good taste sinking into 
mannerism even here. When speaking of his edition of the “Shah 
Nameh,” it would have sounded more simple and natural, even in 
French, if Mohl had said, “A new volume of my edition of the 
‘Shah Nameh’ has been finished,” instead of telling his friends, as he 
always does, that “a member of their Society has finished a new 
volume of the ‘Shah Nameh?” However, as a German writing in 
French, Mohl no doubt felt himself bound to observe French etiquette 
even more carefully than a Frenchman, and if he erred, he erred, at 
all events, on the safe side. 

What is, however, even more creditable to him is the reserve with 
which he speaks of his personal friends. Mohl could not Kave been 
the scholar he was, without having both strong sympathies and strong 
antipathies with regard to other scholars or would-be scholars, 
whether in France or elsewhere. But it would require a very delicate 
ear to discover any trace of these personal feelings in his official 
reports. When delivering these annual addresses he speaks with a 
full consciousness of his responsibility. He seems. to feel that the 
honour of the Société Asiatique is in his keeping. He never abuses the 
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trust committed to him, he never allows himself an unfair advantage, 
When reading again through his reports from the year 1840 to the 
ycar 1867, we meet with few lines which he would now wish to see 
unwritten, though ‘time has laid its disenchanting hand on many 
hopes ‘and many schemes in the field of Oriental scholarship. No 
doubt Mohl disappointed many, either by his silence or by his 
measured praise. He made himself, we believe, more enemies: than 
-friends by his faithful stewardship; but he retained, through life, in 
spite of many disappointments, an unshaken trust in truth, 

It is delightful to see the unanimous testimony borne to Mohl’s 
uprightness by his colleagues at the French Institute. His position 
at Paris was by no means an easy one. ‘True, he had old and 
faithful friends, but he had also—and how could it be otherwise ? 
—enviers and enemies. He was loved by some, liked by many, 
respected by all, even by those who neither liked nor loved him. 
Men, so high-minded as Maury, Renan, Regnier, and others might truly 
say that they had almost forgotten that Mohl was not a Frenchman. 
In his last farewell Alfred Maury exclaimed: “Adieu, Jules Mohl; 
nous te saluons à ta dernière demeure, non seulement comme un con- 
frére, mais comme un compatriote. La science, au reste, n’a pas de 
nationalité; ou, pour mieux dire, elle est de toutes les nationalités ; 
elle travaille à les rapprocher, à les unir, et cette conciliation nous 
aimions à la rencontrer en toi.” l . 

But it would hardly be fair to expect the same elevation of thought 
and feeling from smaller minds, least of all from those whose preten- 
sions Mohl had occasionally to check, or whose interests he had some- 
times to cross. Mohl, though he seems to have been a welcome guest 
at several courts, had never learnt to be a courtier. Life to him was 
not worth having, if it required any economizing with truth, All his 
friends agree that there was a certain brusqueness in him, which he could 
never overcome to the end of his life, and which they kindly ascribed 
to his German blood. M. Barbier de Meynard, says of him :— 

“ Lamour du vrai, ’horreur du charlatanisme et de intrigue donnaient à son 
abord ce je ne sais quoi de réservé et de brusque qui ne permettait pas 


d'apprécier du premier coup d'œil tout ce qu'il y avait en lui de bonté naturelle 
et de chalenreuse sympathie.” 


That brusqueness, however, was not merely a national peculiarity ; 


it had a deeper source, it arose from his sense of, the sacredness of © 


science.» The profanum vulgus never forgave him for that. 

M. Laboulaye says of him with perfect truth :— 

« Mohl avait au plus haut degré le sentiment de la responsabilité qui pesait 
sur nous; pour lui, la science était une religion, et il voulait écarter du temple 
tous les profanes.” i 

M. Renan speaks in the strongest language of the influence which 
Mohl exercised in all elections, whether at the Institute, the Collège 
de France, or elsewhere, simply because it was known that to him 
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science was sacred, and no personal feelings would ever ‘sway his 
vote. 


“ Le grand titre de M. Mohl, à la reconnaissance des savants est cependant, 
avant tout, l'influence qwil a exercée. II sut présider à nos études avec une soli- 
dité de jugement et un esprit philosophique qui seuls peuvent donner dela valeur 
à des travaux épars et sans lien apparent. Ce lien, il le créait par sa judicieuse 
et savante critique; son autorité aidait les amis de la vérité à distinguer le 
mérite sérieux des succès faciles quon trouve souvent auprès du public en 
flattant ses goûts superficiels. Par là M. Mohl a occupé dans nos études une 
place de premier ordre ; le vide qu’il a laissé ne sera pas de sitôt rempli. Ami 
du vrai et du solide en toutes choses, il ne faisait aucun part àla vanité, à 
Yenvie de briller. Sa direction a été aussi efficace qu’éclairée. M. Mohl <tait 
pour nous tous une des raisons que nous avions de vivre et de bien faire.” - 


How true it is to say of such men as Mohl, “They make us live 
and do well.” They keep us from making concessions, from taking 
what is- called an easier view of life, from making to ourselves friends 
of the mammon of unrighteous praise. That his friends at Paris should 
have allowed him to maintain that independent position through life, 
that they should have yielded to his silent influence, that they should 
not have resented his occasional reproofs, reflects the highest credit 
on the French character. No doubt, it was but human nature that 
Frenchmen who found themselves opposed by Mohl should sometimes, 
when all other arguments had failed, be heard to murmur grumblingly, 
Ah, cet Allemand! Frenchmen would not be Frenchmen, Englishmen 
would not be Englishmen, Germans would not be Germans, if they 
did not think that on some point or other they were better judges than 
anybody else. There were the dii minorum gentium in Paris too, who 
shrugged their shoulders when Mohl’s Rapport was out, and thought 
it very hard that the censorship of Oriental studies in France should 
have fallen into the hands of cet Allemand. But when'we read these 
annual Reports now, after the lapse of many years, and compare them 
with the reports or presidential addresses of other academies or learned 
societies, we shall be better able to understand the influence which 
their high judicial and moral tone exercised at the time. Nowhere do 
we see any traces of communiqués but thinly veiled by the honoured 
name of a president or secretary. Nowhere is there a sign of his 
yielding to that great temptation of saying a kind word of our 
friends, or passing a slur on our or their opponents. It was because 
every one felt that the Secretary of the Société Asiatique was a man 
of honour, most sensitive and jealous for the good name of his Society, 
and still more for the honour of science, that’ his addresses were 
listened to and his judgments accepted by the whole world. It was 
because in other cases that charge has been committed to men of less 
sensitive minds and less clean hands, to men who look upon scientific 
studies as a mere amusement or a road to social distinction, that the 
honour of this or that learned society has been tarnished and sacrificed 
to the petty ambitions and the impotent jealousies of a small cligue. 
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When we read through the long list of Mohl’s “ Rapports ” without 
meeting with one single line that could be traced to personal favour 
or personal spite, one word of blame or praise that would make the 
members of the Société Asiatique regret having entrusted their honour 
to their German assistant-secretary, secretary, and president, we shall be 
better able to understand what M. Renan meant when saying of Mohl, 
“ I] était une des raisons que nous avions de vivre et de bien faire.” 


~___: But. we. should_carry_away.-a_very..false-impression_of Mohl-if we _ 





thought of him only as the stern censor. Among his more intimate 
friends Mohl was full of kindliness and humour, though later in life 
there was.a cloud of melancholy that threw a shadow over the 
twinkle of his bright and piercing eyes. Mohl spoke three languages, 
—German, French, and English,—and it might be said of him what was 


said of Ennius, that he had three hearts, or rather that he had a large ` 


heart, large enough to appreciate and love all that was good and 
noble in the German, the French, and the English character; strong 
enough to despise and shun all that was bad and mean, whether 
German, French, or English. He was German by nature, French by 
taste, English by love, and he had true friends in every one of these 
_ countries. He had learnt more particularly from his own personal 
experience how the French and German characters might supplement 
each other in their strong and weak points; and during the whole of 
his life he looked forward to a future when these two nations should 
better understand and appreciate each other ; should forget their vulgar 
- military rivalry, and work together for the highest achievements in 
literature and art. There was a time when that dream seemed more 
' than half-realized, and there can be no doubt that the silent but 
never-ceasing influence of such men as Mohl did much towards the 
realization of such a dream. During Louis Philippe’s reign the spirit 
of German science might be felt in the best works of French scholar- 
ship, literature, and art. There was a Revue Germanique published in 
Paris, intended to show to the more fastidious French public that 
there was solid gold to be found in the crude ore of German science, 
while in Germany the name of Humboldt alone is sufficient to show 
how German science had begun to be quickened by French esprit. 
These happy days came to an end almost from the beginning of the 
Napoleonic régime. If there was a place where Louis Napoleon was 
hated with an unwavering hatred, it was the Institut de France. One 
might have written-over its portals, “No Bonapartist need apply.” 
_ When Leverrier was forced upon the Institut, Biot, the veteran astro- 
nomer, was heard to say in a bluff voice, “ Qui est cet homme là?” and 
when told that it was Leverrier, he muttered to his friends, “J’at 
connu Laplace; je ne connais pas Leverrier.” When about the same 
time Napoleon insisted on having the name of the Institut de France 
changed into Institut Impérial de France, Villemain was chosen to 
draw up an historical memoir, showing how under the most glorious 
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kings of France, during the Republic, and during the reign .of the 
great Napoleon, the Institut had always been called simply Institut de 
France; and if a change was now required, the Minister was re- 
quested to send his architect to erase the golden letters placed on 
the façade of the Palais de l'Institut by the architect of Richelieu. 
Nor was there among the Membres de U Institut one who saw and 
dreaded the fatal influence of the Napoleonic rule more than the 
one German member of that illustrious assembly, Mohl. No political 
successes, no outward splendour, no offers of patronage to literature 
and science, could dazzle his eyes. His conviction remained unshaken 
from first to last, that the system of government introduced by Louis 
Napoleon and his court must ruin France, and through the ruin of 
France ruin the peaceful development of the whole of Europe. He 
lived to see his prophecies come true. The last years of his life were 
passed in deepest sorrow at the utter destruction of the fairest dream 
of his youth, the union and friendship of France and Germany, as the | 
champions of the intellectual freedom of the future. His friends in 
Paris, though their ranks had been thinned by death, remained loyal to 
him, and to the honour of French men of science it should always be re- 
membered that even in those darkest days when all that was German was 
detested in France, Mohl was able to occupy his chair at the Institute 
“without one single member of the Academy forgetting the respect 
they owed to him, to themselves, and to the noble traditions of the 
place in which they were assembled. It was he who wished to retire 
and to withdraw himself from society; and though he patiently and 
silently continued his useful work, no one who knew his happy 
countenance before the days of 1848, would have known him again 
after the days of 1871. His house, however, continued what it had 
been for many years, a kind-of free port, open to all who came to- 
Paris to see what was most worth seeing there. During the days of 
the Empire it happened sometimes that Royal visitors, staying at the 
Tuileries, came to the Rue du Bac to make the acquaintance of men 
whom neither the Empress could tempt nor the Emperor command. 
When the storms of the Commune had subsided, the old free port was 
open again, and many of his English friends will long preserve the 
recollection of pleasant hours spent with him during thé last years 
of his life, though chiefly talking over old days and mourning over 
old friends. What the charm of his society was, all his friends know. 
No one has a better right to bear his testimony than he with«whose 
words we shall close this tribute of respect and gratitude: “Sa maison, 
grace au tact et à la profonde connaissance de la société française que 
possède Mme. Mohl, continuait les meilleures traditions d'un monde 
plein d'esprit et de charme, qui west plus qu’un souvenir. Tous les 
étrangers de distinction s’y rencontraient; toutes les Opinions s’y 


donnaient la main.” p IS TAS F. Max MULLER. 








“THE CRITICAL MOVEMENT IN "THE FREE 
. CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


COTCHMEN often complain that Englishmen -care little and . 


understand less about the ecclesiastical matters which for many 
centuries have formed the backbone of their national history. The 


complaint can scarcely be made.at present. Scotch Church politics: 


are coming to the front across the border, and the two heresy cases 
` which came before this year’s General Assembly of the Free Church 
. of Scotland have been discussed. outside the Church and country to 
which they properly belonged. No doubt a certain curiosity was 
awakened to see questions which seemed to bear upon the authority 
and infallibility of Scripture raised and discussed in the most.conser- 


vative Church of a country which has the reputation of being as. 


conservative in theology as it is liberal in politics, but the matters 
discussed were themselves too important to escape observation. - 


The question which really came before the Free Church of Scotland 


in these cases was whether critical freedom and dogmatic orthodoxy 
are-opposed to each other; whether it is possible to be a student of 
the Bible according to the methods of modern criticism, and yet 
-remain faithful to the dogmatic Creed of the Church; whether 


dogma and history are two irreconcilable things, the one of which 
must conquer the other; whether, in short, theologians must follow - 


according to their tastes Mr. Matthew Amold or Cardinal Manning, or 
whether it is possible to be equally loyal to criticism and dogma. 
This is the main issue raised all through in the case of Professor 
Robertson Smith; and although Dr. Dods’ opinions cut somewhat. 
deeper at dogma, ‘they involved practically the samé question. 

The movement in the Free Church of Scotland, therefore, concerns 
atl Churches, and it is matter for congratulation that it has come to 
the surface in a Church which has clung so closely to tlie old theology 
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of the Reformation. There criticism and dogma can meet on very 
equal terms, for there dogma is no mere formula, but still lives as an 
inspiring impulse in the hearts of the people. If the spirit of modern 
historical criticism be utterly opposed to Reformation theology, the 
Scotch Churches will cast it out; for they, at least the Nonconformist 
Presbyterian Churches, live and move and have their being in that old 
theology. If on the other hand there is no real opposition between 
the new learning and the old faith, the alliance between critical free- 
dom and dogmatic orthodoxy can be best cemented there, for it will 
not be the mere logical putting together of two sets of» formulas, it 
will be the living union of two quickening principles. The question 
involved in these two Free Church cases is a very important one, and 
one which has been silently influencing all Churches to a much greater 
extent than many are inclined to think. 

The nineteenth century has seen the rise and rapid growth of new 
and strong sciences, which not only give us new power over the 
present and enable us to stretch our hands out into the future, but 
which carry us back into the past, and so come to exercise no small 
influence on our beliefs and habits of belief. Among these sciences, 
that which has most influence upon the formation of opinions is 
undoubtedly the new science of history, which, with its new methods 
and unexpected results, has enabled the modern student to speak with 
confidence upon many subjects, where there was before room for 
conjecture only. It is not that we know more than our fathers did; 
that is a trifle. It is of small moment to add a few thousands of facts 
to the knowledge heap which the generations of men have formed. 
The new science of history has given us new methods, which enable 
students to use the facts as they would the words of a language, and 
learn what they mean. Itis scarcely too much to say that without 
the new methods, facts are simply scratches on a stone, and with the 
new methods they become the words in an inscription. 

This awakening in the nineteenth century is not unlike the intel- 
lectual revival of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and its effects 
on the religious susceptibilities have been somewhat akin. On the ` 
one hand all this simply leads many minds to ask how the new know- 
ledge can be fought down. It is regarded, not as a gift of God to 
be used, but as a wile of the devil to be resisted. Such increase of 
knowledge is felt to bring only increase of responsibility to shake 
one’s éelf free from its spell; and the great duty of the Christian, when 
he comes face to face with it, is to pray to be delivered from its power 
of temptation. One of the most striking signs of our times is the 
curious revival of the medieval belief in authority. The Roman 
Catholic Church has lately reorganized itself on the principle of 
authority, just as it did in Reformation times at the Council of Trent, 
only in a more thorough fashion; and the same spirit is spreading dar 
beyond the pale of the Roman Church. It has appeared in not a few 
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of the Churches of the Reformation, and many devout minds argue 
with themselves that in things prescribed by authority the merit of 
the act of belief is. proportioned to its difficulty. 

On the other hand, we have our modern humanism, which neither 
fears God nor regards man, with its light-hearted and reckless disdain 
of all authority, with its pagan delight in the pleasant and luxurious 
side of nature, and its pagan childishness in shutting its eyes to the . 
painful and_terrible side_of life... Along: -with.-the- revival -of -the-- 





medieval principle of authority we have the revival of the old 
Humanism, accompanied by all the intellectual extravagance and 
moral heedlessness, to use no harsher word, which distinguished the 
Renascence period. All Churches have confronting them now what 
the Church of the Reformation had: the revolt of a revived paganism, 
accompanied by its unfailing attendant, a revival of Church authority 
and priestly pretension. And all this has come naturally, now as 
then, from the new flood of knowledge, and above all from the new 
wealth of scientific methods, which are the heritage of our age. 

To many in the Free Church of Scotland, and to many elsewhere, 
this new knowledge comes in a very different way. It comes asa 
gift of God to be used, and not as a snare of the devil to be prayed 
against; and they are encouraged in their belief by the teaching of 
Church history. Calvin himself had been a Humanist, so had Me- 
lanchthon, and so had most of the great men of the Reformation 
period. ‘They had been men full of the new learning of the times, and ~ 
, were not afraid of it. So far from being afraid of it, they looked on it 
as a great gift from God, and used it accordingly. They were not 
afraid of it, and could use it, just because they were deeply religious ` 
men, who had a personal hold on the great Christian doctrine of 
Grace, and so were not easily moved either to the one side or to the 
other. They were men who had ‘personal experience of what is 
called the objective witness of the Holy Spirit, and who felt with 
regard to Scripture, for example, that they had the very same testi- 
mouy which accompanied the Scripture when first uttered. They 
knew that the same Spirit who spake by the mouths of the prophets 
penetrated their hearts to convince them that the sacred authors did 
faithfully deliver the oracles which were divinely entrusted to them. 
« The same Spirit,” said Calvin, « which made Moses and the prophets 
sure of their vocation testifies in our hearts that He uses their ministry 
to teach us.” And thus while Holy Scripture was received bẹ them 
as a béok of instruction and information, it was a great deal more. . 
It was a means of entrance into that same life of communion with 
God which the Almighty had vouchsafed in times past to His 
believing people. The devout use of Holy Scripture was in fact the 
prolongation into the present time of that personal intercourse and 
feJowship with God which He had permitted to His ancient Church. 
While they held this firmly, Calvin and his fellows could afford to 
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permit a rearrangement of Scriptural details, and could appeal freely 
. to such historical criticism as was at their command to help them in 
the work. Historical criticism, in fact, if only the doctrine of the 
witness of the Spirit be kept clearly in the foreground, resolvés the 
Bible into scene after scene of fellowship and communion with God. 
It multiplies, deepens, and broadens the sight and experience of that 
fellowship which the Scriptures bring us. ‘ 

The natural inference was that if this doctrine of the witness of the 
Spirit which had helped Calvin to steer clear of so many difficulties in 
his day, and which had been put down in the very forefront of the 
doctrine of Scripture in the Westminster Confession of Faith, were 
used now as it had been used then, it would not only be as serviceable 
now, but those who used it would be the real heirs of Reformation 
theologians and the true upholders of their Church’s confessional 
theology. This thought has animated undoubtedly a great part of 
the more recent studies and investigations in the Free Church, of 
which the most notable outcome is the article Bible, and a series of 
pendant articles, in the ninth edition of the “Encyclopedia Britannica.” - 
The principles of historical criticism are continually applied, so as to 
bring out clearly the historical character of the Bible record. The 
difficulties which unbelieving criticism has found in the Old Testa- _ 
ment, and more especially in the Pentateuchal legislation, are em- 
ployed to furnish a new evidence of the continuous intercourse of 
Jehovah with His chosen people. The legislation is seen to be Mosaic 
in its first principles and in all its leading features, but according to 
the critical principles adopted in the article, Jehovah did not simply 
give to Israel a set of ceremonial and other laws once for all, and then 
leave His people to apply this code, unaided by new revelations, to 
the series of varying circumstances in which a long and eventful 
history was sure to abound. On the contrary, the details of legislation 
were continually modified by a series of divinely commissioned pro- 
phets, who from time to time appeared to guide the people in the 
ways of Jehovah. Law and ritual were so altered from age to age as 
to bear their share in the divine education of Israel, and the principles 
. of historical criticism, when duly applied, not only reveal the continual 
communion of God with His people, but explain the ethical principles _ 
which underlie the ceremonial legislation of the Old Testament. 

If we turn from the Pentateuchal legislation to the references in 
the article Bible to the authors of the various canonical books, the 
same principles are seen at work. Great attention is paid to the 
individuality of the writers and to the: circumstances in which they 
were placed. Their place in the history of Israel, their every-day 
employment, their peculiarities of character, are all brought under 
review, in order to bring out with picturesque minuteness that 
historical fellowship which existed between Jehovah and the holy mer 
of God, who spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 
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Prophecy is treated in the same way. The predictive element is 
not ignored, but neither is it exalted to the chief place. Prophecy 
appears much more as a spiritual exposition of the course of the 
history of redemption, grasping not the mere immediate future, but 
the eternal principles which God is working out ever more fully 
among His people, and in all this containing lessons of warning and 
instruction to His people among whom it was uttered. 

The Song of Solomon, to take a single instance of the way in which 
the article dealt with one of the canonical books, no longer occupies 
the unique position of being the only book of Scripture which refuses 
to accommodate itself to the fundamental principle of Reformation her- 
meneutic. Historical criticism has claimed to discover in it an eloquent 
protest against that vile system of polygamy which under Solomon 
must have devastated Israel, and which on previous modes of interpre- 
tation has hitherto appeared to have been suffered without direct 
prophetic rebuke. The book is expounded without reference to 
allegorical interpretation ; but if allegory must be used, may it not be 
rested as safely on the pure love of a wedded pair, as on the question- 
able felicity of a polygamous monarch with the queen of a harem? 

Throughout these articles the historical character of the Bible, and 
the continuous character of God’s intercourse with His people recorded 
therein, are kept steadily in view, and the principles of modern criticism 
are freely used by an author who asserts that he holds the theological 
principles of the Reformation. 

These articles, however, were too purely scientific to make clear 
the real spiritual impulses which quickened them and the “dogmatic 
foundations on which they rested. From the very nature of the work, 
these were kept well in the background. „The articles were dry 
scientific résumés of strictly student work. They were well enough 
understood by sympathetic minds, quick to apprehend the spiritual 
glow and subdued enthusiasm which pervaded them, but to those 
“settled on their lees in Sion”? they seemed simply collections of the 
latest results of negative criticism. This was unfortunate. Professor 
Smith himself has admitted, on more than one occasion, that had he 
foreseen the storm that arose on the publication of his articles, he 
would have more clearly stated the dogmatic position associated with 
his criticism, and Principal Rainy spoke in the Assembly of the 
naive simplicity and frankness of Professor Smith’s utterances. At 
the same time there were not wanting indications in the articles 
themselves of the theological foundations on which the critical conclu- 
sions rested, a due acknowledgment of which would have prevented 
many a hasty criticism. 

In Scotland a heresy case has always two stages, in the first of 
which panic predominates, while in the second judgment begins to 
exercise full sway. In the first, letters to the newspapers and pam- 
phlets are the “heavenly weapons” with which the self-constituted 
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defenders fight the battles of orthodoxy; in the second, the Church 
courts take the matter up and discuss it with the sobriety befitting their 
responsibility. The Nonconformist Presbyterian Churches have every 
reason to trust their ecclesiastical courts, more especially in gfavely 
important cases; and the constitution of those courts is such that they 
seldom fail to express the mind of the whole body of the Church. 
The system of Scotch Presbyterianism is essentially democratic, and 
Church government is carried on by a rising series of courts of popular 
constitution. Parochial or congregational affairs are administered by 
the Kirk Session, in which the minister sits as the permanent chair- 
man among “elders” chosen by the congregation. The Presbytery, 
again, consists of the ministers of a circle of congregations with an 
elder from each Session. In the provincial Synod all the members of 
several Presbyteries sit as one court; while the General Assembly, or 
supreme ecclesiastical parliament, is composed of delegates from all 
the Presbyteries, elders and ministers, in equal numbers. 

When a minister or professor is accused of unsound teaching he is 
tried by his own Presbytery, but at every step an appeal may be taken 
by the accused or by the minority of the court to the Synod and 
ultimately to the Assembly. In almost every case the Presbytery are 
prosecutors as well as judges, for each Presbytery is responsible for 
the maintenance of order within its own bounds. Hence, before a 
person under suspicion of heresy is formally brought to trial, it is often 
matter of prolonged discussion, and of appeal to the higher courts, 
whether the Presbytery ought to interfere at all. There was almost 
as much said about Dr. Marcus Dods at last General Assembly as about 
Professor Robertson Smith; and yet Dr. Dods’ opinions were not 
formally before the House. The question was whether the Church 
ought to discuss them at all, and the decision come to was that it 
should not. 

The progress of the prosecution against Professor Robertson Smith 
was complicated by the fact that in the case of a professor, a Board of 
Visitors, the College Committee of the General Assembly, shares with 
the Presbytery the responsibility of instituting a prosecution. The 
first object of the alarmists was to persuade this committee to take up 
the case. The committee deliberated for more than half year and 
ultimately issued a report in which they declined to prosecute for 
heresy, but expressed grave concern as to the dangerous character of 
Professor Robertson Smith’s views. Here in ordinary circumstances 
the matter might have rested. But while the committee had been 
deliberating the alarmists had been agitating, and by lectures, pam- 
phlets, articles, correspondence in the newspapers, and every other 
agency which they could command, had spread through the length 
and breadth of the Church very exaggerated accounts of the dan- 
gerous character of the professor’s writings. - 

The Assembly of 1877 came together warmly excited and with little 
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information save that supplied by hostile pamphlets, and garbled 
extracts from articles contained in a costly and voluminous’ work, 
which a large proportion of the members had never seen. Under 
one of those panics to which every popular assembly is subject, the 
report of the College Committee was practically thrust aside, ànd ° ; 
Professor Robertson Smith not only found himself compelled to ° ° 
demand an immediate and formal trial, but was suspended from his 
-work-by- an-unusual-exercise-of-thezpower-of-the-Assembly This at — ——— 





once brought the case to the sharpest issue, an issue of late years very 
unusual in the Presbyterian Churches in Scotland. 
- It was now necessary to reduce the charges to a form in which they 
could be supported by quotations from the writings of the accused, 
and confronted with passages from the Confession of Faith. A com- 
mittee of the Presbytery of Aberdeen undertook this task, and grouped 
under eight heads a series of propositions, which might be ‘held 
to embrace what was censurable in Professor Robertson Smith’s 
writings. Two charges were derived from his teaching about the 
Pentateuch—the first alleging a denial that the Aaronic priesthood 
was instituted in the wilderness, while the second was aimed against 
the view that the Deuteronomic legislation was a prophetic re-casting 
of the Mosaic law, of a date not earlier than the eighth century B.C. 
A third charge proceeded essentially on the verbal infallibility of the 
Book of Chronicles, and involved the general question of the true 
limits of the Confessional doctrine of Inspiration. The other charges 
touched on critical problems of a less fundamental character—the 
interpretation of the Song of Solomon, the existence of corruptions in 
the text of the Old Testament, the view of prophecy which teaches . 
that every prophet addressed himself in the first instance to the 
edification of his own time, and applies this principle to revise the tra- 
ditional dates of certain prophecies, and so forth. It was also found 
that the vague alarm which was disturbing the Church had found its 
way into the “libel,” or formal statement of charges, and Professor 
. Robertson Smith was charged, not only with contradicting the Confes- 
sion of Faith, but also with putting forth views of a dangerous and 
unsettling tendency, and with publishing writings which, by neutrality 
of attitudes tended to disparage the divine authority and inspired cha- 
racter of the books of Holy Scripture. In short, the document wasa 
summary expression of all the phases of alarm which had been felt 
throughout the Church. Itseemed to be framed on the assumption that 
it was necessary to censure and suppress these views in.some way, and 
that the indictment must be made large enough to secure this result. 
In pursuance of this naive misconception of the nature of a judicial 
investigation, the Rev. Dr. David Brown, Principal of the Free Church 
College in Aberdeen, whose painful duty it was to press forward the 
_ Prosecution against his young colleague, moved to find the whole 
libel relevant, without examination of the particulars.: In other 
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words, he proposed that the Presbytery should at once find that the 
libel did contain matter sufficient to ensure Professor Smith’s con- 
demnation without allowing any opportunity of defence in detail. 
Law and order, however, prevailed, and Professor Robertson Smith 
was allowed, not only to give in a written defence, but also to defend 
himself against each charge separately, as it was taken up by the 
Presbytery in the order laid down in the libel. It is needless to 
describe the discussions in the Presbytery. It is sufficient to say that 
it soon became evident that the whole case for the prosecution rested 
upon the first two, or upon the first three heads of the indictment— 
i.e upon the charges founded on Professor Robertson Smith’s opinions 
about the Pentateuchal legislation and the Books of Chronicles, and 
that what the Church had at heart was, not to discuss the rightness or 
wrongness of certain private critical opinions, but to make sure that 
the divine authority and infallibility of the Holy Scripture as the 
supreme guide in faith and morals was vindicated. Amid all the 
turmoil the Free Church was true to its Scotch instinct, to respect 
any one who gave it instruction, provided only it is convinced that he 
is sound in the “fundamentals.” “Gang owre the fundamentals,” 
said the old woman in Campsie parish to Norman Macleod, before she 
would allow the young clergyman to administer spiritual consolation. 
Professor Robertson Smith had said, “If I am asked why I receive 
Scripture as the Word of God, and as the only perfect rule of faith 


and life, I answer, with all the fathers of the Protestant “Cinttch-~<Be<-—"__ 


cause the Bible is the only record of the redeeming love of God, 
because in the Bible alone I find’God drawing near to man in Christ 
Jesus, and declaring to us, in Him, His will for .our salvation. And 
this record I know to be true by the witness of His Spirit in my heart, 
whereby I am assured that none other than God Himself is able to 
speak such words to my soul.’”* And when the Presbytery felt con- 
vinced that the statement was not only made sincerely, but was actu- 
ally the basis from which he started in his critical inquiries, they did 
not find it difficult to clear him from the charge of heresy. The Pres- 
bytery declared by substantial majorities that Professor Robertson 
Smith’s views about the Aaronic priesthood and about Deuteronomy 
were not inconsistent with the Confession of Faith, and after that the 
prosecution became hopelessly demoralized. It also became clearer 
as the case went on that Professor Robertson Smith himself held 
firmly the doctrines of the Church about the supreme infallibility and 


* « Answer to the Form of Libel now before the Free Church Presbytery of Aberdeen. By 
William Robertson Smith. Edinburgh: David Douglas. 1878.” Other publications 
giving information about the case are :—“ Additional Answer to the Libel; with some 
account of the Evidence that parts of the Pentateuchal Law are later than the time of 
Moses. By William Robertson Smith. Edinburgh: David Douglas. 1878.”’—* Report 
of Proceedings in the Free Church Presbytery of Aberdeen, February 14 to March 14, 
1878; with Form of Libel.” The authoritative account of the Discussion in the Assembly 
is not yet published, but will be found in the “ Proceedings and Debates of the Genestt 
Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland for 1878. Edinburgh: J. Maclaren.” 
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authority of the Scriptures, and that whatever might be the surface 
view of the effect of his opinions, he was able logically to make clear 
to himself and to his supporters that he accepted in no ambiguous way 
the doctrines of the Westminster Confession. The charge of con- 
structive heresy was thrown out by the Synod, and when the case 
came before the Assembly it was by way of appeal from the alarmist 
minority. The inferior courts had declared that there was no charge 

_ against him. They had_ declared that the opinions_which he held. 
might be held in the Church. His critical views were not adopted— 
they were rather repudiated—but it was held that it was no business 
of the Church to deal with private critical opinions if they did not 
trench upon the great doctrines of Scripture. The Presbytery, in 
short, in defiance of Mr. Matthew Arnold and Cardinal Manning, main- 
tained the possibility of critical freedom combined with ene 
orthodoxy. 

The General Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland met this year 
in Glasgow. Only twice before in the course of three centuries had 
the Assembly met in that city, and both of these occasions had marked 
great crises in the Church:—in 1638, when the Church of Scotland . 
rose against the Laudian Episcopacy; and in 1848, when she revolted 
against State usurpation. The Assemblies of the Scotch Churches 
have an importance which outsiders can scarcely estimate. They are 
still the heart of a great part of the national life, and the debates 

~~ of the ecclesiastical parliaments are listened to by large audiences. 
In Glasgow, more than three thousand persons crowded to hear the 
debates and decisions on the two heresy cases, and before the 
intensely-interested audience the Assembly debated with a calm 
decorum and sense of judicial responsibility, which was universally - 
felt and acknowledged. 

It was early seen that the one important point in the case was the 
Mosaic authorship of Deuteronomy. The Assembly, led by the Rev. 
Sir Henry Moncreiff, speedily got through the appeals on technical 
points, and thrust aside unanimously the first charge on the ground 
that it did not fairly represent Professor Smith’s opinions; it was not 
shown by the prosecution that he had denied the Mosaic institution 
of the Aaronic priesthood. Then came the tug of war. 

An unexpected union was formed of parties who do not usually act 
together. Sir Henry Moncreiff and Dr. Wilson, almost the last of 
those, who had been associated with the Disruption leaders, were 
found allied with Dr. Begg and the small section of extreme Con- 
servatives, and were further reinforced by a large number of men 
eminently respectable from their devotion to the evangelistic work 
of the Church, headed by Dr. Horatius Bonar. -Opposed to this 
formidable coalition were Dr. Rainy and Dr. Adam, comparatively 
young leaders, and the greater proportion of the most trusted elders 
of the Church. It was as if Mr. Foster and Mr. Lowe had suddenly 
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gone over to the Conservatives, and-left Lord Hartington and Mr. 
Stansfeld to lead the Liberals. In spite of all this, however, the 
coalition carried their motion by a very small majority. Moreover, 
the decision was so complicated in form that its meaning and’ effect 
are still matter of controversy, and it was immediately met by a very 
strongly-worded protest, which was signed by a large proportion of 
the most influential men in the Church. The dissent practically 
declared that the motion which was carried was founded on a basis 
outside the Confession and outside Professor Robertson Smith’s theory; 
that it had postulated, on the one hand, that Deuteronomy was, 
according to the Confession, professedly an historical book; and on 
the other, that Professor Robertson Smith had denied the inspiration 
and authority of that book. In short, the dissent declared that, in 
order to make out their case, the majority had found it necessary to 
make an addition to the Confession on the one side, and to Professor 
Robertson Smith’s views on the other; and, further, that he had never 
been allowed to answer the new accusation. In a speech of wonderful 
power and brilliancy, during a subsequent part of the discussion, the 
accused said the same thing, and argued that he had been condemned 
for a theory of inspiration which -he did not hold. The effect of all 
this, and especially of the reassuring doctrinal statements in his 
speeches, was that something like a revulsion of feeling took place ; 
and in the evening, when his views of inspiration were under discus-  _ 
sion, the motion which declared him free from heresy was secondéd~ ~ 
by a gentleman who had voted on the opposite side in the morning, 
and was carried in his favour by a majority of more than two to one. 
The prosecution then broke down. 

The votes were hailed by Professor Robertson Smith’s friends as a 
great moral triumph, and this view has been generally accepted by 
the public press of the country. Itwas held that the second vote had 
knocked the bottom out of the first. 

It remains now to summarize the theological results of the dis- 
cussion. 

The theological importance of the case of Professor Robertson 
Smith does not lie merely in the principle involved, but in the definite 
issue in which the principle was embodied. In this it wasquite unlike 
the case of Dr. Marcus Dods. Dr. Dods declared that it was unwise 
for the Christian apologist to maintain that the Bible is absolutely free 
from errors in trivial matters, that the infallibility of the Bible did not 
mean a verbal infallibility, but an infallibility in declaring the way of 
salvation; but the principle involved was not illustrated by being 
based on one particular instance. And for this very reason the dis- 
cussions upon this question in the inferior courts tended to resolve 
themselves into disputes about words. This is the common fate of 
dogmatic controversy conducted in the rough and ready way required 
by the necessities of debate. But the question of Deuteronomy, or 
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rather of the Pentateuchal legislation, gave definiteness to the theo- 
logical principle, and was easily seen to be the key to the whole 
position. Protestant theology does not recognize any secret mysteries 
of dogma which are concealed from the laity to be revealed to theo- 
logians. Itis all-important, then, in theological discussion that abstract 
principles should be reduced to concrete issues, otherwise the discussion 
loses its educational value. It was really a doctrinal question which 
underlay the case, but this-doctrinal question_was.made-visibleto-plain. 





people by its expression in a theory of the Pentateuchal legislation. 
To make it an essential part of faith to believe that the discrepancies 
between the several parts of the Pentateuchal legislation must be 
capable of being reconciled with the Mosaic authorship of all the 
books is to lay down a different doctrine of Scripture and to start from 
quite a different view of the plan and purpose of Revelation than is 
held by those who are willing to admit the validity of critical argu- 
ments to show that the laws of Moses, as embodied in the Penta- 
teuch, are the fruit of a long historic process, which began with Moses 


but was continued by many successors in his prophetic work. Butin ` 


‘fact there was not reallymuch dogmatic difference within the Assembly. 
The difference was not in dogma at all, but in a question of historical 
investigation. The question was not whether it was more Pro- 
testant to admit the force of historical arguments or to repel them in 
limine, but what was the force of certain historical arguments? The 


doctrines at all; and no better proof of the fact can be given than 
the wonderful strides with which the Church’s sympathy with Pro- 
fessor Robertson Smith has advanced during the last eighteen months. 
No one who watched the course of the proceedings could help noticing 
that one of the chief causes of annoyance with Professor Robertson 
Smith on the part of theological doctrinaires was his refusal to accept 
their reconciliations of discrepancies and their private apparatus for 
eluding difficulties. They were quite willing to admit the maxim of 
believing criticism that all arbitrary reconciliations of difficulties may 
be thrown over if they do not satisfy the private judgment of the 


student. They had taken advantage of it themselves; but the doctri- ` 


naire has commonly the modest assurance to consider himself the 
standard of human intelligence, and to be angry with all who do not 
accept his pet notions; and this is what made them so intolerant at the 
Assembly. As one of them declared afterwards, “ We greatly want a 
school of scholars and critics in these times, but the school that Scot- 
land, to have been true to herself, should have produced, was one 
which ought to have been, par excellence, reverent and conservative,” 
ic., ought to have held opinions like his own. The doctrinaire 
expected Scotland to do its duty in producing a school of scholars like 
himself, and has been disappointed. But, apart from all this petty 
trifling, there was no substantial difference of doctrine between Pro- 





~~~dssembly-was dealing with unfamiliar historical problems, not with ae 
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fessor Robertson Smith and his opponents. They tried to make out 
that his théory of Deuteronomy contradicted the veracity and the 
infallibility of the Bible, but the attempt failed. 

To take the veracity first. The: Assembly practically agr reed’ with 
Dr. Wilson that any literary form legitimate in ordinary writing may 
be used by the Spirit of God to convey His revelation. Every Pro- 
testant theologian must admit this, or else the Bible becomes an 
absolutely unique arcanum not understood on the analogy of ordinary 
speaking and reading, and so must require an infallible interpreter. 
If those who admit so much yet think that Deuteronomy on Professor 


Robertson Smith’s theory is an instance of a method of composition ` 


unworthy of the Spirit of God, they do so because they differ from 
him not on a doctrinal but on an historical question. They may 
suppose, for example, that this form would have been misleading to 
the first readers. The question is one for scholarly investigation, and 
not for Church censure. It is quite impossible on any doctrinal prin- 
ciple to declare that the language of the Bible narrative must be 
taken in Hosea, for example, metaphorically, but in Deuteronomy 
literally, on pain of condemning the book as unveracious. The intel-. 
ligent laity of the Church saw this, and refused to judge and condemn 
Professor Robertson Smith upon it. 

Take now infallibility. The Assembly, which by a vote of more 
_than two to one refused to commit itself on verbal inspiration and 
~~ infallibility, was led to give a small majority in favour of the view that 
the analysis of the Pentateuchal legislation into elements of different 
dates is against the infallibility of Scripture. This was done on the 
argument that historical criticism necessarily rests on the view that 
parts of the Bible are inspired and parts are not; or in other words 
that the historical critic takes it upon himself to judge by an arbitrary . 
private standard how much of the Bible he will accept as of Divine 
-authority. The Rev. Sir Henry Moncreiff indeed refused in so many 
words to accuse Professor Robertson Smith “of holding the view that 
some parts of Scripture were inspired and some not,” but he did not 
scruple to declare that although the Professor’s statement on the 
subject of the inspiration and authority of Scripture was not quite 
intelligible to him, yet he understood so much of it as to*make it a 
very precarious thing indeed for him to be quite sure what part of 
Deuteronomy, or what part of any other book, was to be received as 
absolutely inspired. But this was: the very reverse of Professor 
Robertson Smith’s position. His view really was, and his published 
and spoken defences fully bear it out, that while the Bible is a supreme 
authority in all that pertains to faith and life, it is not for us to judge 
& priori as to the form in which that rule is conveyed, or to reject an 
account of any book, supported by adequate critical evidence, merely 
because it seems strange and inconvenient. Professor Robertsoi™ 
Smith declared, and that truly, that no Protestant Church knows any 
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doctrine of the infallibility of Scripture, save in relation to matters of 
faith and life. Sir Henry Moncreiff seems to have concluded that in 
that case some parts of Scripture must be rejected as valueless. But 
this conclusion depends on an intermediate proposition, that there are 
some parts of Scripture which are not connected with matters of faith 
and life. Mediæval theologians, indeed, held that historical and other 
parts of Scripture were valueless to faith unless they were spirit- 
ualized by means of allegorical interpretation ; but it isnot the Proz. 

~~ testant doctrine, and it is not the doctrine of Professor Robertson 
Smith, that any part of Scripture is unconcerned with the historical 
declaration of God’s saving will and heart. It is here that Sir Henry 
Moncreiff misunderstood, and therefore, it seems to us, unintentionally 
misjudged the accused. There is no doctrinal difference between . 
them at bottom, and the doctrine of infallibility had nothing really to 
do with the question. The question really at issue was whether the 
author of Deuteronomy could use a literary form of composition per- 
mitted to Hosea; and this is surely an historical and not a dogmatic 
problem. 

The Free Church of Scotland has not in any way committed herself 
to the Broad Church notion that part of the Bible is the word of God 
and part is not. She holds firmly by the authority and infallibility of 
the Holy Scripture. The Free Church of Scotland has not denied her 
old confession ; but she has declared practically, if not formally, that 

+——~eriticism and dogma are not antagonistic things; tha’ critical freedom 
may coexist with dogmatic orthodoxy. Meanwhile two classes of 
people speak strongly against her. The Evaminer and the Rock unite 
in denouncing her. Well, when the Sadducees and the Pharisees 
combine, all precedents go to show that it is against a good cause, 
and one that will prosper. 

T. M. LINDSAY. 


A NEW CRATER IN THE MOON. 


ANY astronomers appear to regard with something like contempt 
inquiries into the physical condition of the heavenly bodies. 

The movements of the celestial mechanism alone have interest for 
them, while the study of the present condition of the sun, moon, and 


planets,of their probable past and of their probable future, is regarded 


as beneath the dignity of the astronomer. This, however, has never 
been the feeling of the true masters of the science. In old times, when 
men were utterly unable to obtain information respecting the physical 
condition of the planets, astronomers were obliged to content them- 
selves with the study of the mere movements, real or apparent, of the 
heavenly bodies. But from the time when the invention of the tele- 
scope enabled astronomers to study the planets as from nearer points 
of view, all the greatest astronomers, Galileo, Huyghens, Newton, 
the Herschels, and others, have taken as deep an interest in questions 
relating to the condition of the heavenly bodies as in the mathematical 
investigation of their motions. There have been, and there are still, ` 
astronomers who are mere mathematicians, just as there have been 
and are still mathematicians who are mere calculating machines. Nay, 
it must in justice be said that some of the most important astronomical 
discoveries of the age have been due to one-sided astronomers of this 
kind. But it is impossible to class with the great men who have made | 
astronomy what it is those mathematicians, however skilful, who, 
unlike Newton and Laplace (greatest among mathematicians as well 
as among astronomers), seem only to have valued the study of astro- 
nomy because of its fruitfulness in mathematical problems. 


. There are few departments of astronomical research in which the disw. 


tinction above mentioned is more characteristically presented than in the 
study of our moon. To the merely mathematical astronomer, the moon 
D2 


=e=physical condition of Mercury. 
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- simply presents a highly interesting subject for mathematical computa- 
tions, and for instrumental observations intended to check such com- 
putations, or to suggest fresh matter for calculation. They regard the 
discovery of some minute discrepancy between the observed and cal- 
culated motions of the moon as infinitely more important than the 
recognition of any signs of physical change in the moon’s surface. 
I believe that if the moon’s globe -were (through the action of some 
~-quite-inconceivable- forces) to burst into fragments, thé ‘catastrophe 
would be looked upon by astronomers of this class as only interesting 
because affording an illustration of the dynamical effects of explosion, 
, and suggesting divers matters for calculation.* The recognition of 
the signs of life upon the moon, if we could imagine the possibility of 
life on that sterile surface, would probably have no interest at all for 
the merely mathematical astronomer ; for it would scarcely be possible 
to connect the discovery with d’y by dx. I would not be misunder- 
stood as wishing to imply that there is little interest in the mathematics 
of astronomy. Onthe contrary, I not only recognize great interest in 
the mathematical relations to which I have referred, but I have a 
strong feeling of sympathy with those who are specially attracted to 
that particular department of astronomical reséarch. There is a won- 
derful charm about mathematical astronomy, as, indeed, about mathe- 
matics generally; and there is exceeding interest in many of the 


physical discoveries‘which have resulted from mathematieal-caleula-— _ 


tions. It would, indeed, be a mistake of the same kind as that which E 
decry to depreciate the interest of such discoveries. For what I would 
insist upon is, that the true astronomer should regard with interest the 
results of all forms of astronomical research. And although the recog- 
nition of some new feature of the moon’s surface may not have 
involved any profound mental effort, or the exercisé of exceptional 
skill in mathematical calculation or instrumental observation, yet all 
who rightly appreciate the object of scientific research must admit 
the great interest of the questions suggested by supposed lunar changes. 

No further apology need be made, therefore, I think, for a brief 
inquiry into the subject of the new lunar crater said to have been 
discovered by Dr. Klein, of Koeln. 

It may be well first to consider the à priori probabilities of changes 
in the moon, such as might be detected from the earth,—but briefly, 
because otherwise space would hardly suffice for the due consideration 
of supposed instances of change. It has always seemed to me that 

* A few days after the recent transit of Mercury I met one of the most eminent of our 
mathematical astronomers, and expressed disappointment at the unfavourable weather 
which had prevailed in England during the transit. It had seemed to me a matter of 
considerable interest to determine whether Mercury has an atmosphere, and if so, of 
what nature that atmosphere may be; to examine into the phenomenon of the bright spot 
said to have been seen on bai 0 and so forth ; and to make better inquiries into the 

ut I found all such inquiries were regarded by him as 
utterly trivial—the only point he cared to speak about being a discrepancy of a few 


seconds in the moment of contact. Yet, oddly enough, he had published a formula for 
predicting the time of contact which I found far from exact. 
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such & priori consideration of a subject is a desirable preparation for 
the examination of 4 posteriori evidence, so long only as we are careful 
not to allow the consideration of what might be expected to prevent us 
from duly attending to what has actually been observed. e 
Without dwelling upon the earlier stages of the moon’s history, we 
may fairly assume that the moon was once an intensely-heated globe, 
and that she has passed through many stages of cooling to a far later 
stage of planetary life than that through which our earth is at present 
passing. Nearly all who have ever investigated the evidence afforded 
by the moon’s telescopic aspect agree in this conclusion, though in 
other respects they entertain widely discordant opinions. 
We may recognize three special stages in the moon’s cooling which 
correspond with stages through which our earth has already passed. 
First there was the stage in which a lunar crust and a lunar nucleus 
were formed. (Observe, that I do not here adopt any theory as 
to the nature of either; I infer only from what we know about our 
earth that at a very early stage of planetary cooling the nuclear 
regions and the enclosing shell of matter became distinguished one 
from the other, in such sort that thereafter each obeyed a distinct set 
of influences corresponding with its position and with the conditions 
to which it was exposed.) Secondly came the stage in which the 
exterior shell, cooling more rapidly than the nuclear matter, con- 
tracted upon the nucleus—a process leading to the formation of rifts 
and clefts in the crust, precisely as though the nucleus had expanded———~>~._. 
within the enclosing shell. Thirdly, when the crust had thus parted 
with the greater portion of its heat, there came the stage when the 
nuclear matter, now far hotter than the crust, cooled more quickly 
(having more heat to part with), and thus shrank away from the crust. 
In the case of our own earth, it was during the second of these 
great stages, which lasted probably for many-millions of years, that 
the great deformations’ of the terrestrial spheroid had their origin. In 
the third stage were formed those corrugations of the thickened. crust 
which constitute the various orders of mountain ranges.. To the latter 
part of this third stage belong the forms of volcanic activity which | 
still exist upon our own earth, and may, pérchance, exist to some 
degree in the moon. At any rate, if the supposed changes in the 
moon’s surface are to be attributed to vulcanian activity, such activity 
can only be regarded as’ belonging to the latest era of the third and 
last stage of planetary cooling. The question, in fine, which we 
have to determing, in considering these changes, is simply this: Are 
they vulcanian (using the word as Mallet does), or are they to be 
otherwise explained? Or we may put the question thus: Is the 
moon’s frame dead, or does it still retain the last sparks of planetary 
life ? 
Now, there is one question underlying all our inquiries into thew 
moon’s actual condition as revealed under telescopic scrutiny, which 
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appears to me very difficult indeed to answer. It has been answered, 
by some, as though it were very readily dealt with. Unfortunately, 
it has been answered in several different ways. The question is this: 
Has the moon once had an atmosphere and oceans like the earth? It 
will be manifest that if we suppose the moon to have resembled the 
earth in this respect, at a remote epoch, and during a long period of 
time, we should give to observed appearances on the moon’s surface 


an interpretation very different from that which we should give.if we - 


~ “supposed that the moon’s globe never had much water upon it, and was 
never enveloped by an atmosphere of considerable density. In-one 
case we should have totake into account the influence of lon g-continued 
denudation ; in the other, the only effects we should have to consider 
would be those resulting from vulcanian energy and those depending 
on the alternation of intense heat and intense cold during the long 
lunar day of twenty-nine and a half terrestrial days. 

Assuming that the moon was ever clothed with an atmosphere, and 
partially covered by oceans, we could form, as I have elsewhere shown, 
but one opinion as to the way in which the oceans, at any rate, have 
been caused to disappear. We should be compelled to believe that the 
water had been withdrawn into the moon’s interior as the moon cooled. 
The disappearance of the atmosphere could hardly be explained in the 
same way, however. For it must be remembered that a lunar atmosphere 
resembling our own in density, at the former lunar sea-level, or even 
——an-atmosphere of only one-tenth or one-hundredth the density of ours, 

would extend much farther above the moon’s surface than our atmo- 
sphere extends above the surface of the earth. Ata height of about 
three and a-half miles our atmosphere is only half as dense as at the 
sea-level, at seven miles one-fourth, at fourteen miles one-sixteenth, 
at twenty-eight miles one-256th, at forty-two miles one-4096th. But 
whatever the density of the lunar atmosphere at the surface of the. 
moon, it would only be reduced to one-half at a height of twenty-two 
miles, to one-fourth at a height of forty-four miles. So that, if at the 
surface its density were only one-thousandth that of the air we breathe, 
the density at a height of forty-four miles would be somewhat greater 
than the density of our own air forty-two miles above the sea-level ; 
and at all greater heights the density of the lunar air would be enor- 
mously greater than that of our own air at corresponding heights. (In- 
deed, it is worthy of notice, that even assuming the lunar air as rare 
as it is commonly supposed to be, the density at a great height is greater 
than that of our own air at the same height.) Seeing then that the lunar 
air is so much less closely packed, so to speak, by the action of gravity 
than our own, we cannot suppose that an atmosphere at all resembling 
ours in density has been withdrawn into the moon’s interior. On the 
other hand, it is difficult to believe that such an atmosphere has entered 
mto chemical combination with the various substances forming the 
moon’s crust, and has thus disappeared as an atmospheric envelope. 
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On the whole, it seems to me that the balance of probability is 
strongly against the former existence of a lunar atmosphere resembling 
òur own in density. If this be assumed, then we should no longer 
have to account for the effects of what geologists call sub-aérial denu- 
dation upon the moon. The moon’s surface would show oily the 
effects of past forms of vulcanian activity. It must be admitted, I 
think, by all who have ever studied the moon with the telescope, that 
the aspect of the lunar mountains, craters, plains, &c., accords better 
with this view than with the other. It is almost impossible to believe 


- that the earth will ever present a scene at all resembling that now 


presented by the moon ; simply because we see that even if the waters 
of the sea were withdrawn from the earth, and all forms of life, animal 
and vegetable, disappeared, the effects of the long ages when the 
earth had air and water would remain, and would perceptibly modify 
the earth’s aspect. There is very little on the moon’s surface as at 
present seen, which can possibly be attributed to such a cause.* Thus 
the probability is increased that the moon never had an atmosphere of 
considerable density, even if she ever had widely extended oceans. 

The importance of this point will be seen when it. is remembered 
that if the moon ever had oceans, and an atmosphere such as the 
garth has, it is certain that the moon must have reached a condition of 
extreme planetary old age, since otherwise the oceans and atmosphere 
could not have disappeared so completely as they have ; whereas, on 
the other hand, if the moon never had widely extended oceans, or an 
atmosphere of considerable density, we need not necessarily assume 
that all vulcanian activity has disappeared. 

If then it should appear that craters of considerable size may be 
formed in the moon’s crust even now, it would follow of necessity (1) 
that the moon is not utterly decrepit, and (2) that she can never have 
had oceans of great extent or an atmosphere of considerable density. 
It will be seen that I consider the & priori evidence as somewhat 
favouring the second of these conclusions, though not therefore the 
first. For it by no means follows that because, if the moon is not 
now in the latest stage of planetary life, she can never have had a 
deep atmosphere and large oceans, therefore if she never had a deep 
atmosphere and large oceans she cannot now be in the latest stage of 
planetary existence. A thousand millions of years hence the moon 
will probably present much the same appearance as at present, 
although, supposing her not now in her final stage, she would-be in 
her final stage then. On the whole, while it seems to me on & priort 
grounds exceedingly probable that’ very little water and only air of 
extreme tenuity ever existed on the moon, it appears to me even more 

* Lam not sure but that even those few features which have been attributed to the 
former existence of water on the moon, as the colour of the lower lunar levels, the sup- 
posed signs of glacial action, &c., may not all be equally well explained by veferrit=> 


them to the time when the moon’s crust was first formed, the lower levels representing 
the regions occupied by the portions of the surface which last remained fluid. 
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probable (speaking always of à priori evidence only), that the moon 
has reached the latest stage of planetary life. i 
Nevertheless it must be admitted that these questions can only be 
satisfectorily resolved by à posteriori evidence. The considerations 
adduced may lead us to look with somewhat more caution on observed 
evidence of change than we should do if antecedent probabilities led 
us to expect change; but if we should find unmistakable evidence of 


change, we must conclude that the, opinion. we_had based-on. ante-- 


cedent probabilities was incorrect. : 
The first case to be considered is that of the lunar crater Linneeus 
or Linné. For two reasons this case is more satisfactory, as will pre- 
sently appear, than that of the new crater supposed to have recently 
appeared. i 
In the lunar plain, called the Sea of Serenity (probably because we 


have no reason to suppose it is exceptionally serene, while we are 


certain it is not a sea), there was once a deep crater, about 61 miles 
across. It was very distinct when the sun’s rays fell obliquely on it— 
that is, shortly after the time of sunrise and shortly before the time of 
sunset there. But when fully illuminated the crater was nota well- 
defined object; the tint of its floor is indeed markedly lighter than 
that of the surrounding plain, but the light tint merges gradually into 


that of the Sea of Serenity. Thus Midler: but Lohrmann described- 


the crater as only about 4} miles in diameter. Both these observers 

“agree in describing the crater as deep, and having steep walls. Now 
in November, 1866, Schmidt of Athens announced that this crater was 
missing. To understand the importance of this announcement, if the 
crater originally existing had been. filled up, let it be noted simply 
that the quantity of matter necessary to fill that crater would be at 
least equal to that which would be required to form a mountain 
covering the whole area of London, to a height of two miles! Natu- 
rally astronomers were greatly interested by Schmidt's discovery, and 
during the years 1867 and 1868 many observations of Linné were 
made with telescopes of.great power. 

The result of these observations was to show first that the area 
originally occupied by the crater and its outer slopes still presented a 
whitish aspect under the illumination of a high sun. In extent, then, 
the region of the crater had not changed. Secondly, within the 
white region a shallow circular depression, about 7 miles in diameter, 
was recognized, with sloping sides (on the inside as well as the out- 
side), so that at the bottom the depression had a diameter of only 
about 3 miles, the depth of the depression being about a third of a 
mile, Thirdly, within this shallow depression a small crater about 
half-a-mile in diameter on the inside, and of considerable but unknown 
depth, was detected. 

=~ There could be no doubt whatever that a great and important 
change had taken place in Linné—a change compared with which 


on 


nt 
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the most tremendous volcanic action on our own earth within historic 
times would be almost as nothing—were it not that some old draw- 
ings by Schröter seem to present the crater much as it now appears. 
It has, however, been generally recognized that more reliance can be 
placed on Lohrmann’s and on Miadler’s drawings than on Schröters. 
If Lohrmann and'Mädler had not definitely and independently de- 
scribed Linné, we might hesitate to accept their drawings, and prefer 
Schroter’s, simply as agreeing better with the present aspect of the 
crater. But it seems difficult to reject their concurrent testimony, 
while Schréter’s drawings have never had much weight with lunarians, 
or selenographers, as they prefer to be. called. It is noteworthy, how- 
ever, that amongst Schriter’s observations of Linné is one recording 
that in November, 1788, the crater was occupied by a dark spot, 
instead of appearing as usual somewhat brighter than the neighbour- 
ing regions. 

Are we then to believe that a crater some 7 miles across, and 2 or 
3 miles deep (nothing less would correspond with Lohrmann’s and 
Midler’s description, “ very deep”) had become in some way filled up 
to within a third of a mile of its lips? Sir John Herschel nui only 
accepted this stupendous idea, but even went somewhat further. 
“The most plausible conjecture,” he said, “as to the cause of this dis- 
appearance, seems to be the filling up of the crater from beneath, by 


an effusion of viscous lava, which, overflowing the rim on all sides-~—--- - 


may have so flowed down the outer slope as to efface its ruggedness, 
and convert it into a gradual declivity, casting no stray shadows.” 
This indeed was my own notion at the time when Schmidt's announce- 
ment was first made, and the present aspect of Linné determined. In 
an article which appeared in the Temple Bar Magazine in 1867, I even 
went so far as to say that this was the only explanation available, 
viz., that a mass of matter had been poured into the crater from 
below, and had overflowed the barrier formed by the ring-mountain, 
so as to cover the steep outer sides of the ring. 

Since that time, however, I have had occasion to study closely a 
number of considerations which I did not then take duly into account. 
Scarcely any amount of evidence would in my opinion establish the 
existence of internal forces so tremendous as would be implied by the 
theory I advanced in 1867. Indeed, if it could be proved that the 
reaction of the moon’s interior against her crust is capable of pro- 
ducing such effects as these, it is quite certain that elsewhere ‘much 
more obvious effects would be exhibited. A crater 7 miles in 
diameter and very deep, so situated above a region of vulcanian 
activity as to receive into its mighty basin sufficient lava to fill it 
and—overflowing its sides—obliterate all traces of the former high 
walls, would be a safety-valve for such a region. Ordinarily it could. 
not happen that internal forces so tremendous would find so ready an ` 
outlet. We should see regions much larger than Linné completely 
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riven and devastated by the action of the moon’s internal energies. 
Unless indeed we supposed that at two or three spots only these tre- 
mendows energies are at work, while elsewhere there is comparatively 
little disturbance. But such a supposition is manifestly opposed to all 
reasonable probability. 

Another explanation, which in 1867 I regarded. as less probable, or 
rather less accordant with observed facts, than the theory enunciated 
—above, and subsequently adopted by Sir J. Herschel; seems to me now 
the only admissible explanation of the change in Linné. The ring- 
shaped wall around the deep crater had not, I then thought, been 
destroyed, because if it had, its fragments and their shadows would - 
remain visible. But I overlooked two things—first, the possibility that 
the fragments of the destroyed wall would be too small to be sepa- 
rately discernible; and secondly, the probability that the downfall of 
the wall would be accompanied by the development (for a short time) 
of an intense heat, competent, if not to liquefy, yet to render plastic, | 
the matter which had before formed the base of the wall, in such sort 
that the fragments (themselves heated by their downfall) would be 
more or less completely imbedded. Either explanation would suffice 
to remove the difficulty which I pointed out in 1867. 

But it may be asked whetherthe downfall of a lofty and Bis 
massive wall originally surrounding the crater would not itself be in- 

-—dicative-of-thë action of tremendous forces of upheaval. It appears 
to me that the opinion we are to form on this point would depend 
-considerably on our estimate of the condition of the lunar crust. If 
this crust were ‘supposed to be very thick or to rest immediately upon 
the lunar nucleus, then we could hardly imagine that any save some 
very energetic cause could effect the destruction of a wall so large as 
that which formerly surrounded Linné. But if in the long processes 
of cooling and contraction to which both crust and nucleus have been 
exposed large open spaces have been formed between the nucleus and 
the crust, in certain regions, we could readily understand that in some 
cases very moderate vulcanian forces would suffice to overthrow very 
large masses. Now we know that the moon’s mean density is much 
less than that of our own earth, being only about 34 times, whereas the 
earth’s is nearly 52 times the density of water. We may fairly conclude 
that the crust of the moon is far less compact than that of the earth. 
Again, it manifestly would require a much smaller force to effect the 
overthrow of a steep wall of great height, than to produce an up- 
flow of matter equal even to but one-hundredth part of the wall in 
mass. Mere shrinkage of the nucleus would account for effects of the 
former kind, whereas to produce effects of the latter kind energetic 
expansion and therefore intense heat would be required. 
=~ Apart, however, from any vulcanian forces, forces are ows to be 
at work on the moon, which might fairly account for the overthrow of 
steep and lofty walls. During the intense heat of the long lunar day, 
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a process of expansion takes place, which must affect the moon’s crust 
to a depth of several hundred yards. Different parts of the moon’s 
surface must be differently affected according to their substance, colour, 
contour, and so forth. After day has passed comes the long lunar 
night, when intense cold affects the moon’s surface. The change from a 
heat surpassing that of boiling water to a degree of cold far exceeding 
that of our bitterest arctic winters, cannot but produce a steady dis- 
integration of the lunar crust. I observe, indeed, that Professor New- 
comb, in his excellent “Popular Astronomy,” expresses the opinion that 
these changes of temperature are not sufficient of themselves to 
produce any effect, though they powerfully reinforce the action of 
causes due to the existence of air, water, &c., on a planet. Since on 
the moon, he says, there is “neither air, water, rain, frost, nor organic 
matter, the causes of disintegration and decay are all absent. A 
marble building erected on the surface of the moon would remain. 
century after century just as it was left. It is true that there might 
be bodies so friable that the expansions and contractions due to the 
great changes of temperature to which the moon is exposed would 
cause them to crumble. But whatever crumbling might thus be 
caused would soon be done with, and then no further change would 
occur.” This view of the matter is, however, altogether untenable; 
expansions and contractions in masses of different substance cannot 

-—take-place without some degree of friction; and friction long con- 
tinued will, however gradually,.destroy the strongest material. It is 
only a question of time. 

Nevertheless, it must be admitted, I think, that if Linné really has 
undergone the tremendous change in which many astronomers believe, 
some degree of vulcanian energy must have been at work. The mere 
expansion and contraction of the crust could scarcely have brought 
about the downfall of a ringed wall nearly seven miles in diameter, at 
once, or (at the outside) in a few weeks. The first impulse towards 
the process of destruction may have been given in this way ; but sub- 
lunarian forces must have helped to produce so complete an overthrow 
of the great wall which seems to have existed when Lohrmann and 
Midler made their independent observations. 5 

Let us turn now to the change which is supposed to have more 
recently taken place on the moon. 

We have to direct our attention to a spot lying near the middle of 
that face which the moon turns constantly towards the earth. Linné, 
though not near the edge of the lunar disc, is yet far enough removed 
from the centre to be considerably affected by those apparent swayings 
to and fro of the moon’s globe, which are called her librations. As Ihave 
shown in my treatise on the moon (not in the first edition, but in the 
second), any irregular surface lying at a considerable distance from „=æ 
the centre of the moon’s face may be very much changed in aspect 
in consequence of these librations, whereas a region near the centre, 
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though it may be to some degree affected, must be much less changed 
than a similar region near the edge. 

_ Not to trouble the reader with a long description of lunar topo- 
graphy; let me thus indicate, sufficiently for my present purpose, the 
position of the crater which is supposed by many to have recently 
been formed in the lunar plain called the Sea of Vapours. 





Hyginus. 


Copernicus. 
5 EN 
~ New Crater. C) 


Eratosthenes. 





Every student of the moon knows the craters Copernicus and 
Eratosthenes. Copernicus lies on the tip of the imaginary nose of the 
“man in the moon” (that is, of the “face” imagined in the moon, 
not of the imagined figure of a man with bundle of sticks and 
dog), and has been compared to a mighty carbuncle there. Eratos- 
thenes lies a little higher on the ridge of that feature. In the above 
map, the region shown is inverted, to correspond to what the tele- 

~~“gcopist sees ; it is only necessary to hold the page upside down” tosee ~ 
the craters in the position they actually occupy on the moon’s face. 
Hyginus is a much smaller crater than either Copernicus or Eratos- 
thenes, but is equally well known to students of the moon on account 
of the great rift which passes through the crater, extending outside 
in the directions shown by the straight lines in the little map. 

When examining this part of the moon’s surface with a 53-inch 
telescope, on May 27, 1877, Dr. Hermann J. Klein, of Koeln, ob- 
served a crater in the position shown by the small black dot in the 
above map. At the time of observation, the moon had passed her 
third quarter by rather more than half a day, and the floor of the 
crater was in shadow. Thus it appeared black. It seemed to be 
nearly as large as Hyginus, or nearly three miles in diameter. Klein 
describes it as deep and full of shadow, and forming a conspicuous 
object on the dark grey Sea of Vapours. “Having frequently ob- 
served, the region during- the last few years, Dr. Klein felt certain that 
no such crater existed in this region at the time of his previous obser- 
vations.” He communicated his discovery to Dr. Schmidt, of 
Athens, who assured him that this crater was absent from all his 
numerous drawings of this part of the lunar surface. It isnot shown 
in the maps made by Lohrmann and by Beer and Midler, nor does 

* Sometimes erroneous directions are given for this purpose ; for instance,—to invert 


the picture and also look at it behind or at its reflection ina mirror. But it is in reality 
sufficient to invert the picture. This at the same time alters it right and left. ` 
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Schröter, or any of the older lunarians, indicate a crater at this part 
of the moon’s surface. 

Further observations showed that the crater either has no wall, or 
a very low one. It appears, in fact, to be only a deep conical opening 
in the surface. Soon after the sun has risen it takes the appearance 
of a dark grey spot, with an ill-defined edge. Later still, it assumes 
the same general tint as the Sea of Vapours, and can no longer be 
distinguished. 

It will be obvious that this case is not, at a first view, so striking as 
that of the crater Linné. It is proverbially difficult to prove a nega- 
tive. In the case of Linné, a crater which had not only been marked 
in maps by different observers, but had been definitely described by 
them as very deep, was found to be either missing altogether, or at 
least very shallow. If it had not been for the doubts suggested by 
Schréter’s observations, it would have seemed as though nothing could 
be clearer than the proof of change in such a case as that. On the 
other hand, in the case of the crater observed by Klein, before the 
occurrence of change can be regarded as proved, we must have 
decisive evidence that the crater did not exist before. The only 
evidence we have is that it had never been seen before. Now, the 
knowledge that an object has not been seen, may, under’certain con- 
ditions, amount almost to moral certainty that it did not exist; and 
what we have to determine, in the present instance, is thé Weight of 
the argument from probability, based on the failure of Schröter, Lohr- 
mann, Beer, Midler, Schmidt, and others, to recognize the crater during 
their multitudinous observations of the moon. It will be understood, 
of course, that we have not the direct evidence of any one of these 
observers in favour of the non-existence of the crater before the year 
1877. Not one of them has recorded that, having carefully searched 
the region enclosed between the two branches of the great rift through 
Hyginus, they ascertained that there was no crater there exceeding— 
let us say—half a mile in diameter (smaller craters not being .recog- 
nizable with the telescopes they used). If they had, the negative 
evidence would be as satisfactory and decisive as the best positive 
evidence. All we know is, that in none of their observations did they 
take notice of a crater in that particular position. l 

Unquestionably it would be very remarkable if all these observers 
had omitted to notice a crater really existing where one now assuredly 
exists. It is true craters so small as this one are exceedingly 
numerous in the moon. And the chance of any crater escaping notice 
on any particular occasion is no doubt much greater than those 
unfamiliar with the study of the moon might opine. Many seem to 
think that on any night in the year the astronomer can study any 


crater on the moon except on one night per lunar month, when them 


moon is “new.” But in reality the occasions when a crater can be 
well seen are not by any means numerous. Take, for instance, the 


—Ņ 
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“new” crater, if so it must be considered. Until the moon is nearly 
six days old this crater is in darkness. About that time the sun’s 
rays begin to fall on the region round the crater, causing the interior 
of the crater to appear as a minute dark spot. A day or so Jater, the 
darkness of the spot is notably reduced, because the light begins to fall 
upon the floor of the crater. When the moon is seven and a-half days 
old a greyish spot with diffused edge is seen. When the moon i` 


—___—about-nine-days-old-the-grey-spot-can-hardly-be-detected;and-a few —— 


hours later no trace of the crater can be perceived. 

But it may seem to the reader who chances not to be familiar 
with astronomical relations, that if the spot is visible for three days 
about the time of first quarter, and for three days also about the time 
of third quarter, that allows the lunarian some six days per lunar month 
in which the new crater might be seen. This should be ample time to 
study the moon so closely over the region near Hyginus that the new 
crater could not possibly escape detection—at least not when such 
observations were continued for many years. 

The opportunities, however, are not quite so favourable as might 
thus be supposed. The moon, at her first quarter, follows the sun by 
about six hours. As the sun is highest at noon, when due south, so 
the moon at her first quarter is highest, and therefore most suitably 
placed for observation, at six o’clock in the evening (when she is due 


|" ~~——south)._-Tf- the sun-has-not set-at this hour, in other words during the 


six summer months, the moon will not be so well seen as if the sun 
were below the horizon ; for a veil of illuminated air will be spread 
over her face. Again, for about two months before and two months 
after the autumnal equinox, the moon at her first quarter attains but 
a low elevation when due south, precisely as the sun is low at noon. 
for two months before and after midwinter. Accordingly it is only 
from November to May that the moon can be well studied near her 
first quarter, supposing the weather clear at or about six in the evenin g 
when she is at her highest above the horizon. As there are thus only 
some eighteen or twenty days inthe year, on which, for about an hour 
on the average, the moon can thus be favourably studied, and the like 
number from July to February when the moon at her third quarter 
can be so studied,* we, see that the opportunities for detecting any 
particular small crater are not so numerous as at first sight they might 
be supposed to be. 

Nevertheless even when these considerations are fully taken into 
account, and also the circumstance that when the moon is favourably 
situated and illuminated for the observation of Hyginus and its neigh- 
bourhood many other objects of interest would be apt to attract atten- 
tion, it cannot but be regarded as a remarkable circumstance that 


==? crater so easily seen as Klein’s should so long have escaped detection 


* The study of the moon at her first and third quarters need not absolutely cease 
even at midsummer, despite the veiling of her face when due south by sunlit air. 
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if it really existed. The improbability of this happening is so great as 
to render extremely probable the inference (which a recent writer has 
somewhat rashly described as “absolutely certain”) that previous to 
1876, there did not exist on this portion of the lunar surface & deep 
black crater three miles in diameter. “If, therefore,” the same writer 
continues, “the existence of Dr. Klein’s new crater be confirmed, it will 
form the strongest possible evidence of a real change on the surface of 
the moon, a change moreover of a volcanic nature.” 

Unquestionably if the crater did not exist or was not visible before 
1876, aud can now be seen (as certainly is the case) a change must 
have taken place on the surface of the moon. It would remain very 
doubtful, however, whether the change was of a volcanic nature. I 
mentioned some time ago that the case of Linné affords, in two note- 
worthy respects, more satisfactory evidence of volcanic change, than 
the case of the supposed new crater. One reason I have already 
mentioned, the fact, namely, that in Linné’s case we have positive 
evidence, whereas in the case of the new crater we only have negative 
evidence. The other reason is this. In Linné’s case the change sup- 
posed to have taken place can hardly be ascribed to any cause except 
some form of volcanic energy; in the case of the supposed new 
crater, volcanic action is not at all necessarily indicated. That a 
lofty wall circling a circular region six or seven miles in diameter 
should be thrown down, (and so completely as to leave.only a ring of 
fragments separately undiscernible) by the effects of mere expansion 
and contraction due to the sun’s action, may well be regarded as alto- 
gether improbable. But there is nothing improbable in the breaking 
up of a floor covering a cone-shaped opening some two miles or so in 
interior diameter. If in some exceedingly remote era of the moon’s 
volcanic history, the cone-shaped cavity had been filled with lava 
through the funnel-shaped opening at the bottom, the lower portion of 
the lava remaining liquid longer than the upper would eventually flow 
out again through the opening by which it had entered the cavity. Such 
a process not unfrequently occurs in terrestrial volcanoes ; in fact, it 
probably occurs in the majority of cases. The upper portion of the 
lava remains, in such a case, as a thick, but not very strong or massive 
roof, spanning over the space left vacant by the lava which has re- 
treated. The roof might break up before long, under fresh volcanic 
action; or it might not only resist such action for countless ages, but 
remain for millions of years without yielding either to the various 
strains and pressures to which it would be exposed, as the surrounding 
slopes and its own mass gradually contracted with the cooling:of the 
moon, or to the effects of the alternate expansions and contractions 
resulting from the heat of the lunar day and the cold of the lunar 
night. But we can readily understand, that in the long run a floor 
of this kind must give way, and when it gave way it would break up 
altogether, the fragments falling to the bottom of the cone-shaped. 


-~ 
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cavity, and some of them even falling through the funnel-shaped 
entrance of the cavity into the open space between the crust and the 
nucleus there. 

But’ here a difficulty will present itself to every one who is at all 
familiar with the aspect of the moon’s surface in the telescope. If 
there had always been a crater where one now certainly exists, and 
this crater had been filled, or nearly so, with lava which had solidified 


-~and_formed-a-floor,-some-difference-of-tint-would—have-been—récog-— 


nizable where this lava floor existed. In full moonlight perhaps the 
place of the crater might not be discernible; but under a moderately 
high sun the lava should have been distinguishable from the sur- 
rounding surface. 

Now here the photographs of the moon obtained during the last 
thirty years or so may serve us in good stead. It is true the crater is 
rather a small one for photography to deal with at present. Yet 
many objects not more than two miles in diametez are shown in some 
of the fine photographs taken by Rutherfurd, De la Rue, and Draper. 
Traces of Klein’s crater might fairly be looked for in some of these 
views of the moon. I say in some of them, not specifying those taken 
nearly at the time of the moon’s first and third quarter; though, of 
course, it would be in these that the crater as it exists now might be 
expected to appear, if it is not a new formation. If, however, the 


~~. crater floor-has recently broken up in the way suggested above, the 


signs of the former existence of a spot of different lustre and contour 
(of different texture, as it were) might be found as probably under 
high illumination as under a low sun. 

Through the kindness of Dr. Louis Rutherfurd, of New York, 
I possess a fine series of twelve photographic views of the moon in 
various phases, besides one magnificent copy of the photograph taken 


_ on March 6, 1865. I turned to the examination of these views, early 


in the present year, with considerable interest. Passing over three 
representing the moon before sunlight had reached Hyginus, I take 
next (though not next in phase) the view which shows Hyginus under 
the lowest illumination: viz., one taken two days or so before third 


. quarter, on September 16, 1870. In this view (which appears in,my 


treatise on the moon) I find a small dark spot almost exactly where 
Klein’s crater should be; but I am inclined to doubt whether this 
dark spot is not an accidental mark, due to some small dust flaw in 
the negative. Many such dust marks are found in the ‘same photo- 
graph, most of ‘them being quite obviously distinguishable. from the 
dark round shadows representing the small craters. But Hyginus is 
too near the edge where illumination terminates (technically called 
the terminator) for an opinion to be formed on this point,—at least, 
from the positive in my possession. I hope soon to hear that Dr. 
Rutherfurd has caused the negative to be examined. Next comes the 
splendid view taken on March 6, 1865, when the moon was about 
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mine days five hours old, supposing Rutherfurd to have photographed 
her when nearly south at New York. Now in this view (of which, be 
it noticed, I have two copies, one belonging to the sèries above 
named, the’ other greatly enlarged) I find the place of the new crater 
occupied by a small spot of lighter colour than that of the Sea of 
Vapours. It is well seen in both copies. Doubtless the negative, if 
carefully examined, would show more details, and possibly resolve 
very definitely the question whether Klein’s crater is a new one at all. 
But certainly, whether a real change has taken place or not, the 
crater, with its lava interior, existed as far back as 1865. Since this 
covers the entire period during which Klein states that he has 
frequently observed this region without discovering the crater, there 
can be no reason for believing that any change had occurred i in the 
crater before 1865. 

In a photograph taken on February 28, 1871 (forming the frontis- _ 
piece of my “ Moon”), when the moon was nearly half a day older, 
the region occupied by the crater is lighter than the surrounding sea, 
but is less definitely indicated, being larger and more diffused. In a 
splendid view, taken April 19, 1872, when the moon was a day older, 
the light region can be clearly recognized. In a view of the full 
moon taken June 2, 1871, I can detect no trace of the crater. 

I note also that in a view of the moon near her first quarter, taken 
by Mr. Ellery, with the great reflector of the Melbourne Observatory, ———_ 
the difference of tint of the region occupied by the s aUDROP es new 
crater can be most distinctly recognized. 

It is hardly necessary to point out, perhaps, that the ETEA of 
a decided difference of colour in this part of the so-called Sea of 

Tapours, where none of the lunar map-makers have indicated any 
peculiarity of the kind, tends to throw some degree of doubt on 
the negative evidence which can alone be adduced in favour of a 
change of any sort. If the light-tinted spot which has certainly 
existed since 1865, and doubtless for ages, escaped the scrutiny of 
lunarians, so also might a dark spot such as is seen when the crater is 
under low solar illumination. The light-tinted spot is not a mere 
photographic feature,—to distinguish thus a peculiarity of tint which 
shows in a photograph yet escapes ordinary visual observation. The 
feature exists still. It can be recognized when the moon is ten days 
old, though it is not so obvious to the eye as in the photograph: I 
find, however, that even those observers whose attention has been 
specially directed to the supposed new crater have failed to recognize 
the light spot which comes into view a day or so ‘after. the crater has 
assumed the same tint as the surrounding plain. Thus it seems 
quite possible that the crater may have been always in its present 
condition. : 

But in any case, there has probably been no volcanic change. ~~ > 
Here, if a change has taken place at all, the floor of a crater two miles 
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in diameter, after undergoing for millions of years the expansion 
resulting from the tremendous heat of lunar midday (with a sun 
nearly, vertical) and the contraction resulting from the fearful cold of 
lunar ‘midnight, has at length yielded to lunar gravity} falling in 


fragments upon the sloping walls of the hollow space beneath. That 


changes such as this should from time to time—though probably 
at enormously long intervals—take place in the moon’s crust, is to be 


cecum’ ~expected:-—-So- far-from-tegarding -them—as-incrédible-or:-even—sur- 


prising, we should perhaps consider the real wonder to be that they 
are not more frequéntly recognized in a surface exposed to such 
amazing vicissitudes of heat and cold. Whether the recognition of 
the downfall of a wall here or of a crater floor there is an adequate 
reward for the labours devoted to lunar phenomena by men like 
Schröter, Lohrmann, Midler, and Schmidt, may be a question with 
many,—precisely as many fail to understand how a coleopterist can 


"+ devote the best’ part of his life to determine the genealogy - of 


Pediculus Melittæ. But we can only hope to learn from labours such 
as these the actual condition of our companion planet; and perhaps 
we may thus even learn something of the changes which will affect 
our own earth millions of years hence,— 

«When the old hulk we tread shall be a wreck, 


A slag, a cinder,—drifting through the siy, 
; Without its crew of fools. > 


R. A. PROCTOR. 


THE BAPTISMAL CREED OF THE EARLY 
l - ROMAN CHURCH. 


Ungedruckte, unbeachtete, und wenig beachtete Queller zur 
Geschichte des Taufsymbols und der Glaubensreyel 
herausgegeben und in Abhandlungen erliiutert von 
Dr, O. P. CASPARI, Professor der Theologie an der 
Norwegischen Universitit. Universitii's-programm 
Christiania, I, 1866; II. 1869; IIT. 1875. 


FEW years ago the history of the Athanasian Creed gave rise to 
some lively controversy: the present paper deals with a much 
less exciting subject, the history of the original of that which is known 
as the Apostles’ Creed. Considerable labour has been spent by contem- 
porary scholars in the investigation of the history of early baptismal for- 
mule. Among these the foremost mention is due to Professor Heurtley 
of Oxford, who published his “ Harmonia Symbolica” in 1858, and “De 
Fide et Symbolo” in 1869, Professor Swainson and Mr. Lumby of 
“ambridge have more lately laboured in the same field; but this branch 
` study owes more to no one than to the Norwegian Professor Cas- 
pari, both for his unwearied industry and research, and for the critical 
acumen with which heehas discussed what he has brought together. 
The University programmes, the common title of which I have tran- 
scribed, were intended only as steps in the process of collecting materials 
for a work hereafter to be executed, but the third of them begins to build 
conclusions which seem to me so. interesting and valuable that I am 
‘surprised they have not attracted more notice in England. 
It is well known how long the belief prevailed in the West that 
what was popularly known as the Apostles’ Creed was in the strict 
sense the work of the Apostles. It was even supposed possible to 


specify the share which each of the twelve took in the task, and the ` 


correctness of this distribution of the articles of the Creed was be- 
lieved to be guaranteed by the high authority of St. Augustine. This 
belief could not be maintained when historical investigation made it 
certain that the clauses of the Creed were of very different antiquity, 
some not having been incorporated with it until it had been in use for 
centuries; that the Creed as a whole was Western, and never had cur- 
rency in the East; and that Creeds had assumed sucha variety of forms 
E 2 . 
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at different times and in different places as to make it unlikely that 
any could have been placed by a real Apostolic origin above competi- 
tion with the work of uninspired men. It wasinferred that the original 
baptismal profession had been short and simple, that it was variously P 
enlarged as the pressure of particular heresies made it important that ° ; 
some article of the faith should be specially dwelt on, and that the so- ° * 
called Apostles’ Creed was no more than the form which ultimately . 
— prevailed in the West. Canon Swainson then seemed to-have-good — 
reason when, in his work on the Creeds, he gave the place of honour, 
not to this Western symbol shaped by unknown hands, and which in 
its present form is unquestionably modern, but to the Nicene Creed, 
‘to the original form of which we have historic testimony, which 
emanated from the most venerated. of Christian assemblies, and 
which itself was in former times honoured with the title of Apos- 
tolie. But if we adopt Caspari’s conclusions, the Nicene formula 
must resign this post of honour. It is plain from the nature of the ~ 
case that the earliest Western Creed must have been that of the Church 
of Rome; and this is verified by a comparison of early Western formulee 
which points to the Roman Creed as their common original. We can 
assign with certainty the form of Creed in use at Rome early in the 
fifth century; and Caspari gives reasons for thinking that the same 
had been in use long before, and that at the time of the Council of 
~—Niewa-it-was-already-of venerable if not immemorial antiquity. In 
fact, his arguments go to prove that this Creed cannot be of later date 
than the year 140; and as this is but a later limit, there is nothing to 
prevent us from thinking that it had been in use in Rome since the 
time that that Church was visited by Apostles. These results were a 
once accepted by Harnack, a critic not disposed to give undue weigl 
“to ecclesiastical traditions, in a review of Caspari’s work in Schiirer’ 
Theologische Literaturzeitung, and are incorporated in his article. 
« Apostolisches Symbolum” in the new edition of Herzog’s dictionary 
I had hoped that English readers would have received an account of 
Casparis book from some of those who, from having given special 
_ attention to this branch of study, are entitled to speak on it with more 
authority than I can pretend to; but as some three years have passed 
since the publication of the volume, and, as far as I am aware, no 
notice of it has appeared in any of our periodicals, I suppose I cannot 
_ be wrong in trying as best I can to supply the deficiency. In order 
to be intelligible to ordinary readers, I must repeat much that is 
familiar to those who have made a special study of this subject. 

From the nature of the case, Christian baptism required a profession 
of Christian doctrine. Before men could be baptized, as our Lord 
directed, in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy . 

~- Ghost, they must be taught the existence of Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, and must own their acceptance of this doctrine. It is now 
generally known that the verse in the story of the Ethiopian eunuch 


we 
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which introduces Philip as making it a condition of baptism that the 
eunuch should believe with all his heart, and the eunuch as pr ofessing 
his belief that Jesus Christ is the Son of God, is wanting in manu- 
script authority, and is now generally rejected by critics. Yet this 
verse is recognized by Irenæus, and if it is not genuine the interpolation 
of it in such early times shows that in the second century transcribers 
were perplexed at being required to copy the story of a baptism in 
which no special mention was made of a profession of faith. In the 
earliest account of the ceremonies of baptism, that by Justin Martyr, 
it is implied that candidatés professed their belief that the doctrines 
taught by the Christians were true, and also made a promise to regu- 
late their lives accordingly. Tertullian, in his tract on the soldier’s 
crown, gives us to understand that in his time the baptismal profession 
was something more than that made necessary by our Lord’s com- 
mand, of faith in the three Persons of the Trinity; and further, that 
this addition to what Scripture prescribed could plead inveterata 
observatio at the end of the second century. From other passages of 
his writings we learn that that “something more” included a belief in 
our Lord’s birth, crucifixion, resurrection, ascension, present sitting at 
the right hand of God, and future coming; in the holy Church, and in 
the resurrection of the flesh. So we find in Irenæus summaries of 
the fundamental doctrines of Christianity, which to our ears suggest 
that-they-nrust-have been framed on the lines of-.an.existing Creed, 
but the exact words of that Creed we have not. 

In fact, the determination of the primitive form of the Creed is 
attended with difficulty, arising from what has been called the 
disciplina arcani of the ancient Church. The Christian Church had in 

arly times some kind of resemblance to Freemasonry. It was a 
society with ramifications in every city, the members of which had 
the means of recognizing each other as brethren, and were bountiful 
of love and good offices to those whom they so recognized. And 
after a time the society had its secrets. The world was then well 
accustomed to societies possessed of secrets known only to the 
initiated. The word “initiated” will remind the reader of the 
Eleusinian and other mysteries, into which men were attracted by the 
promise of the revelation of some valuable secret. But besides those 
mysteries the name of which is popularly familiar, there were in those 
days multitudes of clubs and private societies, the existence of which 
is proved by extant inscriptions and otherwise, some of a merely civil, 
but many of them of a religious character, each of which had its rules 
and its tokens of membership. . It was natural that the Christian 
society should employ the inducement of secrecy ‘to impress the 
' imagination of the heathen; and the text forbidding them to cast 
their pearls before swine seemed to give a sanction to the withholding 
certain knowledge from men likely to make an improper use of it. 
It would be foreign to the present paper to discuss the time when this 
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method of reserve originated, ór the extent to which it prevailed. The 
Christian apologists of the second century, in works written with the o 
express object of being laid before heathen, speak explicitly of the 

most gacred parts of our religion. I have already had occasion to 

refer to the detailed accounts which Justin Martyr gives of the mode œ A 
of celebrating the rites of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, the very + $ 
things which were afterwards shrouded in mysterious reverence, care 
being-taken to guard_against_the- presence--of-an-uninitiated-person 





at the celebration of either sacrament. But it is enough for my 
present purpose to say that whenever the method of toncealment ‘ 
began, the Creed—that is to say, the form of profession made at 
baptism—was one of the first things which it affected. As Rufinus 
explains the matter,—in the same way as in a civil war in which the 
arms and the language of the combatants on both sides are the same, 
the general, in order to prevent confusion, gives his soldiers a watch- 
word (symbolum), in order that if ne meet another of whom he has 
reason to doubt, he may, by asking for the symbol, ascertain whether 
he is friend or foe, so the Christians at the time of their initiation 
were taught this symbol, the possession of which would be evidence 
that a man belonged to the Christian society. Accordingly the 
reserve affected not so much the doctrines of the Baptismal Creed, 
none of which were of a recondite character, as the form.of words in 

mhion they were- expressed—a,_form which it-was attempted-to--keep 


t 
i 


strictly secret. Catechumens, in the course of their preparation for 
baptism, received long and careful instruction in the doctrines of the 
Christian faith, but they were not taught the formula in which they 
were to make their profession until the very last week. Then first it 
was delivered to them, together with the Lord’s Prayer—the speci 
property of Christians. And it was a fixed rule- that the Creed shoul 
be delivered orally, retained in the memory of those to whom it was 
given, and by them handed down to others. The candidates received 
strict injunctions not to commit the Creed to writing, even for the 
assistance of their own memories, both to make sure that it should not 
fall into the hands of an uninitiated person, and also in order that they 
who were not allowed the help of writing might be forced to incorporate 
it with theit minds more thoroughly. In all the earlier lectures in 
exposition of the Creed which have come down to us, the words of 
the Creed itself are not given, though with our present knowledge we 
have eno difficulty in inferring from the commentary what the text 
must have been. This reserve with regard to the Creed was kept up 
after all concealment of doctrine had become hopeless. With the 
Arian controversies the most solemn and mysterious doctrines of our 
religion became matters of popular dispute. To use the oft-quoted 
words of Gregory Nyssen, “ every corner, every alley of the city was 
full of these discussions—the streets, the market-places, the drapers’ 

the money-changers’, the victuallers’. Ask a man how many oboli : 
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he answers by dogmatizing on generated and ungenerated Being. 
Inquire the price of bread, and you are told the Son is subordinate to 
the Father. Ask if the bath is ready, and you are told the Son arose 
out of nothing.” It sounds in our ears like affectation that aftér these 
disputes had become matter of the greatest notoriety, and in a work 
which contains a full account of them, there should be hesitation to 
insert the Creed which contained the determination of the great 
Council of Niczea in respect of them. Yet the historian Sozomen, 
though he relates the substance of the Nicene decisions, does not 
insert the Creed, stating that he had originally transcribed it, but 
subsequently was persuaded by some godly and learned friends not 
to publish it, inasmuch as it was only fit to be known by the initiated 
and their instructors, while his work was likely to fall into the hands 
of some of the uninitiated. This reserve is evidently connected with 
the use of the Nicene Creed as a baptismal formula, and the general 
practice thus illustrated occasions the difficulty of arriving with 
certainty at any primitive form. It is only when all attempt at 
concealment is abandoned that we are on firm ground, and are sure 
of having the key to the right understanding of the more guarded 
utterances of earlier times. 

In investigating the primitive form of baptismal confession we have 
more hope of a definite result from the study of Western than of 
_Eastemviews.._ In the East the idea does not seem to have ever been 
entertained that any one form possessed Apostolic sanction; ‘and, con- 
sequently, Creeds were altered with great freedom according to the 
exigencies of the times. In the West we hear early of the notion of 
an “Apostles’ Creed;” there greater. conservatism prevailed, and 
variations were restrained within narrow limits. I should make this 
article too long if I attempted to deal with the subject completely, 
working my way back from the eighth century, at which date it is easy 
to find the Apostles’ Creed precisely as it stands at present. Suffice 
it to say that, if we go back, this or that clause disappears, until at the 
end of the fourth or beginning of the fifth century we come to a 
shorter form, the then Creed of the Roman Church, which may well. be 
accepted as the parent of all the Western forms, those approximating 
to it more closely the earlier they are in date, and all agrbeing with it 
in its essential features, and differing from it only by additions which 
for the most part are of an explanatory, not of a doctrinal character. 
I give at once this shorter Creed. For facility of comparison [adhere 
as closely as I can to oùr English version of the Apostles’ Creed, mark- 
ing with a dash those places where the older form differs from this by 


omission, and with an asterisk the phrases which are worded differently. 


I give the Latin and Greek in the note,* as to the mutual relation of 
which forms I shall speak further on. 


$ Merevw els Oey marépa mavroxpéropa: kal eis Xpiordy `Ingoŭy, tov viby abrod Tov 
uovoyevi, Toy Kipioy hpav, Toy yevynOeyTa ex mvedpatos aylov ral Mapias ris mwapbévov, Tov 
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“T believe in God the Father Almighty ——: And in Jesus Christ his only 
Son our Lord: who was born * of the Holy Ghost and the Virgin Mary: under 
Pontius Pilate was crucified and buried : 

“ And the third day rose again from the dead : ascended into Heaven : sitteth 
at the right hand of the Father : whence he cometh * to judge the 
quick and the dead : a 

“ And* in the Holy Ghost: the Holy —— Church —— : the forgiveness of 
sins : the resurrection of the flesh * se 

















To speak now of.some of. the principal_evidence for the form of Creed 





ree 


just given, I mention first the exposition of the Creed commonly as- 
cribed to Rufinus, and which may be dated as belonging to the first 
ten years of the fifth century. It professes to explain the Creed of 
the Church of Aquileia, but he notes certain differences between this 
Creed and that of the Church of Rome, so that, assuming that there 
were no other differences than those he mentions, we obtain, from the 
Aquileian Creed, the Roman Creed in the form just given. The 
Aquileian Creed presents the phenomenon, rare in the West, of additions 
made with a doctrinal purpose. Thus, in order to exclude the Sabel- 
lian heresy, which identified the person of the Father with that of 
Him who suffered on the cross, it added after the words “Father 
Almighty ” “ invisible and impassible.” In connection with this work 
of Rufinus ought to be mentioned one of not very different date, 
which leads to the same result, an instruction given by St. Ambrose 
to candidates to whom he was delivering the Creed. It bears all the 
“marks of being an extempore lecture taken down by one of the 
auditors. It was published by Mait from a very old manuscript, now 
in the Vatican, which had formerly belonged to the monastery at Bobbio; 
but Caspari pointed out what Mai had overlooked, that it had been 
previously printed from a considerably later MS. in which it was as- 
cribed to Maximus of Turin, an ascription rejected by the editor of 
the works of Maximus on account of difference of style. Caspari gives 
very strong reasons for accepting the account of the more trustworthy 
MS., that the work is really by Ambrose, and therefore, probably, at 
least ten years older than that of Rufinus already mentioned; but it 
is his admirable practice always to do as much justice to the argu- 
ments for the view which he rejects as to those for that which he 
adopts, and*he. does not fail to point out that the lecture contains 
a polemic against the Aquileian additions to the Creed, which gives ` 
the impression that the writer had seen the work of Rufinus. Caspari’s 
reply appears to be satisfactory, that the additions were undoubtedly 


èm? Iovrlov TWiAdrov oravpwiévra, ral rapévta, kal tH tplrn huépe àvaordvra èk ray 
vexp&v, àvaßdyra eis Toùs oùpavoùs, Kat kabhuevov èv SetiG ToD TMarpds, bev čpxerai xplvew 
(Gras ral vexpods: kal eis 7d äyiov mvedua, wylay èrkanolav, čġeow apapridy, capkds àvéoTastu. 

Credo in Deum Patrem omnipotentem, et in Jesum Christum filium ejus unicum, 
dominum nostrum, qui natus est de Spiritu Sancto ex Maria virgine, sub Pontio Pilato 
crucifixus et sepultus; tertia die resurrexit a mortuis, ascendit ad cœlos, sedet ad 
dexteram Patris; inde venturus judicare vivos et mortuos; et in Spiritum sanctum, 
sanctam ecclesiam, remissionem peccatorum, carnis resurrectionem. 

+ Script. Vet. Nov. Coll. vii. 156. 
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much older than Rufinus, and that Ambrose lived near enough to 
Aquileia to be well acquainted with them, and with the arguments by 
which that Church defended them. In protesting against additions 
to the Creed Ambrose insists strongly on its Apostolic origin. Quoting 
the well-known words from the end of the Apocalypse, he argues, if it 
was thus forbidden to add or subtract from the writings of one 
Apostle how much more was it forbidden to tamper with the joint 
work of all, the symbol held by the Roman Church where Peter, first 
of the Apostles, had sat, and had brought thither their common work? 
Ambrose divides the Creed, as I have printed it, into three paragraphs 
of four clauses each, so that he probably entertained the idea that a 
clause was contributed by each of the twelve. Rufinus makes no 
mention of this last detail, but he does imagine that the Creed resulted 
from a conference of the Apostles made when they were on the point 
of separating for missions each to a different part of the world, and he 
also suggests as one derivation of the name symbolum that the Creed 
resulted from the Apostles throwing their respective teaching each 
into a common stock. Rufinus, in speaking of the anti-heretical 
additions made at Aquileia, observes that at Rome it was made a 
point to keep to the original Creed without alteration. One of the 
conjectural reasons he gives for this conservatism is that no heresy 
took its origin at Rome, and therefore that additions were there not 
found-to_be necessary. 


If I am asked whether this is a vera causa, I must answer with a dis ~ 


tinguo. But first let me say that I do not look on it as a compliment to 
a Church to say that no heresy is to be found there. The surest safe- 
guard against going wrong in speculation is not to speculate at all; 
and absence of heresy is very likely to indicate stagnation of thought, 
absence of all interest in or ability for independent theological 
inquiry. If such a character belonged to the Church of Rome, it was 
only to the native Latin-speaking part of it. In the Roman Church 
of the first and second centuries the Greek element predominated.* 
Rome was the capital of the empire, to which men flocked from every 
part of it, and it therefore was a city into which the foreign element 
largely entered. It does so in London in the present day, where the 
number of foreigners resident exceeds the population of most Conti- 
nental cities, yet that is not a world-capital in the sense that Rome was. 

‘Moreover, in those days, the institution of slavery added largely to the 
foreign element. Slaves, it need not be said, were not native Italians, and 
thé majority of them would continue to speak their original language. 
But in particular the Jewish colony at Rome was very strong; and this 
was the seed-bed from which Christianity spread over the entire city. 
Converted Jews, like Priscilla and Aquila, going to Rome, carried the 
Gospel with them. When Paul came to Rome he found the Christian 
Church already in existence; but his first proceeding was to put himself 


* See Milman’s Lat. Christ., i. 27. 
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into communication with his Jewish brethren in the city. There was 
also a multitude of Gentiles, complete or partial proselytes to Judaism, 
or who at least took a strong interest in Jewish religious worship; and 
through these the Gospel, though originally planted only in the Jewish 
colony, would spread outside it. Now Greek was the world-language, 
and in particular it was used by the Jews who resided out of Judea. 
The name Hellenists will be remembered by which some Jews are 
called in the Acts. For their-use the-Old-Testament had-heen trans- 
lated into Greek, and Greek was the language of their synagogue 
worship. And so we may believe Greek was the language of the first 
Roman Church. When Paul wrote his Epistle to the Romans, he 
wrote in Greek; and we may well believe that it was in Greek he 
instructed those who resorted to his lodgings. [Early tradition 
would ascribe to Rome the composition of St. Mark’s Gospel. Cer- 
tainly it contains several Latin words—speculator, quadr ans, sudarium, 
centurio—the last being translated into Greek éxarovrapyys in the other 
Gospels. Yet Greek was the language of that Gospel. At the end of 
the century when Clement wrote to the Church of Corinth an epistle 
in the name of the Church of Rome, he wrote in Greek. Greek is ‘the 
language of the “Shepherd of Hermas,” written at Rome, where the 





whole scene is laid. Even as late as the end of the second century 


and the beginning of the third, Hippolytus, who took a leading part in 
the affairs of the e Roman Church, conducted. his controversies in Greek, - 
-noris there even évidence that he knew Latin. Of the Roman bishops 
of the first two centuries who succeeded Clement, there are only two, 
Pius ‘and Victor, who had Latin names. The words “Kyrie Eleison ” 
in the service of the Mass of the present day are a relic of the Greek 
liturgical use of the old Roman Church. The earliest inscriptions in 
the catacombs exhibit a preponderance of Greek. And there are cases 
of Latin inscriptions in Greek characters, as if the rude artists who 
executed them were more familiar with the latter character. The case 
is different when we come to the third century. Then more than half 
of the Roman bishops have Latin names, and of the catacomb inscrip- 
tions more than two-thirds are Latin. And after the foundation of 
Constantinople, Rome ceased to be the capital of the Greek world. It 
is doubtful how long a separate Greek service was kept up; and we 
know from the history of the Nestorian controversy that at the 
beginning of’ the fifth century, a Greek letter addressed to the Roman 
Pontiff stood at a disadvantage if not accompanied by a pee many 
lation. - 

This digression as to the use of Greek at Rome will explain the distinguo 
with which I answered the question,—Was the early Church of Rome 
free from heresy? I can well believe in the undisturbed orthodoxy of 
the ruder Latin section, which had not much. turn for abstract specu- 
lation ; but in the second century the Greek Church of Rome swarmed 
with heretics. Rome was then a great centre of literary antiquity, and 
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to it the chief men of the Church, orthodox or heretic, found their way. 
Of orthodox visitors to Rome I may mention Justin Martyr, who twice 
visited the capital, and remained there some time, and whose disciple, 
Tatian, afterwards became the founder of a heretical sect; Polycarp, 
of whom I may note in passing that the fact that he was permitted by 
Anicetus to celebrate the Eucharist in Rome is an additional proof of 
the use in that Church of a Greek service, for it is enormously impro- 
bable that Polycarp could have officiated in Latin ; Hegesippus, com- 
monly counted as the earliest Church historian ; Irenæus, who delivered 
lectures on heresy during a stayin Rome. Among heretical teachers 
at Rome may be mentioned the two great founders of Gnostic schools, 
Valentinus and Marcion, each of whom resided many years in Rome, 
and left there disciples and successors. Many names of less well-known 
persons or sects, Carpocratian, Elchasaite, &c., might be added, of whose 
activity at Rome in the second century we have evidence, At the 
end of this century and the beginning of the next the Patripassian con- 
troversy raged so violently that in the opinion of many competent 
critics it produced the first schism of Pope against Antipope. All 
these disputes seem to have been confined to the Greek section 
of the Church, That section then had quite as much trouble with 
h&esies as any other part of the world, and there was the same reason 
at Rome as elsewhere why words should have been added to the Creed 
_ag.a-safeguard against them. If there be any foundation for Rufinus’s 
account, it must be as regards the Latin-speaking section of the Church ~~~~~_ 
That section we can well believe to have troubled itself little with 
abstract speculation, to have been thoroughly orthodox and intensely 
conservative. And it is quite possible that the resistance which any 
attempt to change the Latin formula would have encountered prevented 
any alteration in the sister Greek. If this explanation is not considered 
sufficient, we are led to attribute greater antiquity to the belief at Rome 
of some special sanctity in the origin of the Creed which disposed Romans 
to resist any alteration in it. f 
I pass now to a second authority for the Creed of the Roman Church, 
which offers some points of interest. Itisthe Anglo-Saxon MS. of the 
Cotton collection at the British Museum, known as King Athelstane’s 
Psalter, first brought under public notice by our great scholar, Arch- 
bishop Ussher, whose investigations did so much for the history of 
Creeds. The part of the MS. with which we are here concerned 
was dated by Sir Frederick Madden as of the early part of the ninth 
century. And the remarkable point about it is that the Creed 
which it contains; intended for use in England, is in Greek, written 
phonetically in Western characters, and evidently written by a person 
that did not understand it. It runs as follows :— 
“ Pistheu istheu patera panto cratero ceis criston ihū yon aututon mono «s 


genton quirion imon tongenegenta Ecpneumatus agiu cemariatis parthenu ton z 
epipontio pilatu staurothenteeta finta tetrite imera anastanta egni cron anaunta 


_ 


- became_Latin,and_whether-there-wvas_an-interval-oftime-in- which 
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istos uranos catimeron indexia tupatros oten erchete crinezon tos cenicros ceis 
pneuma agion agria fis inamartion sarcos anasta. Amen.” 


If any reader is puzzled to decipher this, he has only to tun to the 
Greek’ Creed of the Roman Church given in the note, page 55. It has 
been already said that the Greek element predominated inthe early ° 
Roman Church, and it follows that the first liturgical service must have ° 
been in Greek. It would be foreign to this paper to discuss when it 





services were held in both languages. Suffice it to say that from the 
nature of the case the baptismal profession of faith must have been 
made by every one in the language which he understood. Even after 
the time when the Roman liturgical service became exclusively Latin, 
candidates for baptism were still asked in what language they would 
profess their faith. To those who answered, in Greek, the Creed was 
first taught in: Greek; after that to those who answered, in Latin. 
This custom of a delivery of the Creed in two languages was com- 
municated by Rome to the West, and may have had a justification of its 
own in Southern Gaul, where in the second century Gréek was largely 
spoken. But the custom continued, as medizval service-books prove, 


long after the reason for it had ceased; and instead of the rule being to 


recite the Creed first in Greek for the benefit of those who knew 
Greek, and then in Latin for the benefit of those who knew Latin, the 

rule came to | be to teach it first to one of the male candidates in. Greek, 
and then to one of the female, candidates in Latin. It was no doubt ; 
this traditional use of a Greek Creed which brought it over to England. 

And there followed this advantage, that the Creed thus embalmed in a 
dead language was not subject to the changes which were made in 

the Creed that was understood, and the same MS. which contains the 
Latin Apostles’ Creed in quite a modern form gives this Greek form 

ina shape which is certainly as old as the fourth century. . 

This. is proved by another point remarked by Archbishop Ussher, the 
almost verbal agreement of the Creed of Athelstane’s Psalter with the 
Creed embodied in the confession of Marcellus of Ancyra. Marcellus 
took an active part in the Council of Nicæa, where and elsewhere he 
was a vehement opponent of Arianism, and in the contr oversy he made 


counter assértions so strong that the Arians accused him of having 


himself fallen into the .opposite heresy of Sabellianism ; and so they 
succeeded in procuring his anathematization and deposition. No party 
likes to abandon to its. opponents a gallant champion, however indis- 
creet he may have been; and the orthodoxy of Marcellus was for a 
time loyally defended. However, the case against him was too strong, 
and the name of Marcellus has been permitted to swell the long list of 
heretics. But on his deposition Marcellus came to Rome, and remained 
there for fifteen months ; and on leaving he wrote a letter to Julius the 
bishop, which Epiphanius has preserved, and which we may probably 
date A.D. 338. In this he defends his orthodoxy, and says that as his 


~ 
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accusers had not the courage to meet him in Rome he wished to 
deliver to Julius, penned with his own hand, the faith which he had 
learned from Holy Scripture, and had been so taught by his fathers. 
He gives then a tolerably long profession, which divides itself clearly 
into three parts. The first part and the third we need not doubt to be 
the composition of Marcellus himself. They are rather diffuse composi- 
tions, and they relate altogether to the second Person of the Trinity 
But in the middle comes a confession relating to all three Persons of 
the Trinity, and written in concise style like that of a lapidary inscrip- 
tion, which it requires very little critical sagacity to see is not his own 
composition, but the creed of a Church.. He slides into it out of his own 
composition with a “therefore.” “I believe, therefore, in God Almighty, 
and in Jesus Christ His only Son our Lord.” Ussher identified it with 
the Creed of Athelstane’s Psalter, and with the Roman Creed as known 
from Rufinus.* And the majority of critics have followed him, but 
not unanimously; Swainson, for instance, maintaining that this was the 
Creed of the Church of Ancyra. This dissent has been fortunate, 
for it has induced Caspari to investigate minutely the characteristics 
of Eestern and Western Creeds; thus obtaining tests on the applica- 
tion of which it becomes certain that the Creed is Western; and the 


fact is seen to be that Marcellus, in order to commend himself the more ` 


to Pope Julius, embodied in his confession the Baptismal Creed then in 


~~qse in the-Church of Rome, and which he had there learned ; though, in __ 


order not to betray the baptismal secret, he tacks this head and tailpiece 
of his own to it, and also abstains from saying that it was the Baptismal 
Creed. 

To come now to the proof that the Creed given by Marcellus is a 
Western, not an Eastern document, there is one point on which we 
cannot lay stress. . Western Creeds begin, “I believe;” Eastern usually, 
“We believe,” words repeated at the commencement of each of the three 
great paragraphs of the Creed ; but of course the fact that this is a per- 
sonal confession of Marcellus would sufficiently account for his use of the 
singular number. But the general character of Western Creeds as 
compared with Eastern is conciseness as opposed to diffuseness; the 
West is satisfied with the simple statement of historical facts, the East 
brings out their dogmatic bearing and guards against heretical mis- 
representation of them. Not to go beyond the comparatively simple 
Eastern Creed with which we are familiar, compare the accounts of 
the Incamation given in this Roman Creed and in the Nicene. In the 


first there is merely “born of the Holy Ghost and the Virgin Mary.” ` 


In the second we have “who for us men and for our salvation came 
down from heaven, and was incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the 
Virgin Mary, and was made man.” So again in the article on the 


* It only differs by the omission of the word “Father” from the first clause, most 
probably through a transcriber’s error, and by the addition at the end of the ordinary 
Greek termination * the life everlasting.” 
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Passion the Roman Creed states the simple historical fact, “was i 
crucified under Pontius Pilate and buried;” the Eastern, “was crucified í 
jor use under Pontius Pilate, He suffered, and was buried.” ` But this 
difference in general character between Eastern and Westérn Creeds 
is accompanied by a multitude of differences in detail. The Apostles’ 
Creed begins, “I believe in God the Father Almighty ;” the Nicene, 
“I believe in one God,” “and in one Lord Jesus Christ.” This assertion 
—of the unity of “God? “fg Conimon tall Eastern Creeds, and absent from 
the Western. In the second place, in all the Eastern Creeds: God’s 
work of creation is asserted i in the opening; but the words “Maker 
of heaven and earth” are absent from: the early Roman Creed, and so 
are they from the Creed of Marcellus. Thirdly, the Church is described 
in the Eastern Creeds by the epithet Catholic; in the early Roman 
Creed it. was simply Holy Church. I have not got any theory as to 
the use of this word Catholic, which appears to have been very early, 
yet at first only partial. Concerning the use of this word Caspari has: = 
brought together the following facts. We find it in the shorter Greek 
Epistles of Ignatius, in the letter of the Church of Smyrna, giving an 
account of the martyrdom of Polycarp (Eus. iv. 15), in an Anti- 
_ montanist fragment preserved by Eusebius (v. 16, rù» xaĝðóñov éxdnoiav), 
by Clement of Alexandria (Strom. vii. 17), by Firmilian of Cappa- 
docia, by Dionysius. of Alexandria, in the third of the three synods at 
_— Antioch which-dealt-with Paul of.-Samosata,-and-in the-first-six books ~ ~>».—-- 
of the Apostolic Constitutions. ‘On the other hand, it does not appear 
in either of the Epistles ascribed to Clement, in that of Barnabas or of 
Polycarp, inthe Shepherd of Hermas, the writings of Justin Martyr 
or the other apologists, and, most surprising: of all, it is not used by . 
Irenæus. The first instance of the use of the word in the West is in ` 
the Muratorian fragment. It is used by Tertullian and by Hippolytus. 
I may add, that one of the arguments used in support of the opinion 
that the Muratorian fragment was originally written in Latin is that in 
one passage it is contended that the word Catholic by itself is used to- 
denote the Church. Now in Greek xaĝoMxý was never used with-  . 
out éxAycfa to denote the Church, but the absolute use of the word = 
Catholic in this sense became very common in Latin, especially in 
- African writers. Caspari notes further that when the word Catholic 
did at length come into Western Creeds, it was introduced after 
the word Church, “ Sanctam ecclesiam catholicam ;” that is to say, 
it is not, as in the East, that the subject “Church” receives the 
two epithets holy and Catholic; but that the words “Catholic” and 
“Church,” now firmly incorporated so as to make a single subject, 
receive the predicate “holy.” - 
But besides the two, or three greater points of difference which I 
» have noticed, there is a host of minor points of difference by which an 
expert can at once distinguish a Western Creed from an Eastern, as 
readily as a practised sailor might recognize by the rig the nationality 
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of a strange vessel. Thus, for example, in the second clause, which 
relates to the second Person of the Trinity, the Eastern order is to 
name first his relation to us, then his name and office, then his relation 
to the Father. This order is never found in the West, where his rela~ 
tion to us always comes in the last place. Thus, in the Apostles’ 
Creed the order is, “And in Jesus Christ his only Son our Lord,” 
whereas in the Nicene it is, “And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only 
begotten Son of God.” This much alone would show ata glance 
that the confession of Marcellus of Ancyra, though delivered by an 
Eastern bishop, was in reality Western. I may add that “our Lord” is 
Western, the Easterns have usually merely “Lord ;” and the order in 
Marcellus’ confession “Christ Jesus” instead of “Jesus Christ” has 
many parallels in the West, and none at all in any Eastern baptismal 
confession. Secondly, in the clause about the Resurrection, although 
this is a feature which is not preserved in our translation of the Nicene 
Creed, the Easterns state first the great fact, “ He rose again,” after- 
wards the detail, “On the third day.” The Latin Creeds always have 
“On the ‘third day he rose again.” This probably arises from the 
genius of the Latin language, in which the verb finds its most natural 
place at the close of a sentence. But this gives a tolerably sure mark 
for knowing a Latin translation of a Greek Creed, or å Greek one of a 
Latin, as the translators usually preserve the order of their original. 
So likewise in the Latin Creeds, and for the sarne reason, the order is, _. 
“ Who under Pontius Pilate was crucified ;” not so the Greek. A third 
point is, that in Greek Crecds the Ascension of our Lord is usually 
denoted by either of the verbs, dvépyouar or dvoopBdvoua, “went up 
into heaven,” or “was taken up into heaven.” In this Creed of Marcellus 
` it is dvaBatve, like the Latin ascendo. Fourthly, in the Greek Oreeds 
we have “And he shall come again;” the Latin more closely connects 
the clause with the preceding, “ascended into heaven, whence he shall 
come again.” All these marks combined place it beyond doubt that 
the confession of Marcellus is a Western document ; and so we cannot 
doubt that it is the only Western document he had any motive for 
adopting, the Creed of the Roman Church. It may be asked, Is this 
Creed of Marcellus a translation from the Latin? but what has been 
already said as to the use of Greek at Rome induces us to answer in 
the negative. Marcellus was hardly likely to have learned enough of 
Latin for the task; and in any case it would not have been necessary 
for him to do so, because if the Church of Rome used_a Greek bap- 
tismal formula centuries after, when there was scarcely a Greek- 
speaking person in the Church, they must have had an authorized 
Greek formula in the beginning of the fourth century, when Greek- 
speaking persons resident at Rome were still numerous. 

The conclusions now established are these. The Church of Rome, 
at the beginning of the fifth century, used at baptism, not the Nicene 
Creed, but another formula which they held in peculiar reverence, and 
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to which they ascribed an Apostolic origin. It is proved that the same 
formula was in use at Rome a dozen years after the Council of Nicæa ; 
and it may reasonably be inferred that it had been in use there, and 
had heen held in veneration before that Council; for a form which 
that coming on the authority of so great a Council was unable to 
supplant, must have had for some reason a strong hold on the Church, 
As I do not mean to relate the later history of the Creed, I may men- 


- tion—here-how~it:wwas-thatthe_ancient-form-of-the Creed_came_to-be____ 


replaced at Rome by that now known as the Apostles’. Other Churches 
of the West made additions which were not accepted at Rome. But at 
the beginning of the sixth century, the time of the dominion of Odoacer 
and the Ostrogoths, Arianism became dangerous at Rome; and then 
the Nicene formula, which now by length of years had acquired as 
much veneration as their own, took the place of the latter at Rome, 
as a better bulwark against Arianism. When, three centuries after, 
the Western form was restored, it came back, not in the now-forgotten 
older form, but in the modern. So the traditional baptismal form 
went out from Rome; and after a circuit through the provinces, 
Africa, Spain, Gaul, came back enriched to Rome, which then by its 
authority secured a uniform Western acceptance to the new form, in 
the shape of a Textus Receptus. 
I come now to the question—Can this Creed, which we find at Rome 
at the beginning of the fourth century, be shown to be still older? 
~Bpace will not permit me to follow Caspari in his attempts to trace in 
earlier writers indications of its existence. I give briefly as a speci- 
men his mode of dealing with Tertullian. He shows from a passage 
already cited that in the time of Tertullian the baptismal profession 
. included “something more” than a profession of belief in Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. It is proved from De Bapt. 6 and Adv. Marc. 
v. 4, that that “something more” included a mention of “Holy Church.” 
It is proved from a comparison of passages (De Spect: 4, De Virgg. 
vel. 1, De Preescript. 14), that the baptismal confession is described by 
Tertullian under the various names, “ verba legis fidei Christiane,” 
“lex fidei,” “lex quam fides habet,” “regula in qua fides posita est ;” 
and that this rule of faith was that of believing “in one God Almighty 
the Maker of the world, and in his Son Jesus Christ, who was born of 
the Virgin Mary, crucified under Pontius Pilate, the third day was 
raised from the dead, taken up into heaven, sits now at the right 
hand of the Father, and will come to judge the quick and the dead 
through the resurrection of the flesh.” We cannot doubt then that at 
the end of the second century the Roman Church had a Creed of some- 
what the same type as that which we find in it at the beginning of 
the fifth. But when we remember the characteristic features cf the 
latter Creed, we see that it must be of very high antiquity. It dates 
from a time before Catholic had become the common appellation of 
the Church: it does not lay emphasis on the fact that there is but one 
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God and one Lord Jesus Christ: it does not describe God as the 
maker of heaven and earth; and it makes no mention of the life ever- 
lasting at the end. If the Creed as it first came to Rome had con- 
tained any of the features here indicated, it is quite impossible that 
they could afterwards have dropped out of it; for they refer to points 
on which there was hot controversy at Rome. The doctrine common 
_to all the Gnostic sects was the ascription of the work of creation 
to a being different from the Supreme God. Marcion taught that 
there were two Gods—a good God, the God of the New Testament; 
and a just God, the giver of the Mosaic law. Valentinus taught a 
twofold Jesus. If we have had evidence to convince us that the 
Church at one time used a Creed which did not formally assert the 
unity of God and of Christ, and which did not expressly vindicate to 
God the sole claim to the work of creation, we see the reason why the 
Creed was enlarged by clauses enunciating these doctrines. The 
struggle with Gnosticism made them necessary ; and so the Shepherd 
of Hermas (written say 150) gives asits first commandment, “ First of 
all believe that there is one God who created and finished all things, 
and made all things out of nothing.” If the conservatism of the 
Roman Church has preserved to us a Creed which is silent on these 
essential points, it seems that we cannot ascribe to it a later date than 
A.D. 140, at which time the Gnostic teachers had opened their schools 
at Rome. Caspari is too candid to leave unmentioned one fact which 
tells in the opposite direction. Instead of the resurrection “from the 
dead” of the Eastern Creeds, the Roman Creed has the resurrection of 
the flesh ; and so it would seem to be later than the rise of the Gnostic 
sects, for they ascribe eternal life to the soul alone, or at most to some 
highly spiritual body, but denied that our flesh should rise again, 
alleging that it was impossible for flesh and blood to enter the 
kingdom of heaven. It was therefore thought an important matter to 
assert the resurrection of the flesh, and not merely the resurrection of 
the body, because there might be bodies of some ethereal nature, 
but the word flesh admitted no ambiguity. Rufinus mentions that in 
his Church of Aquileia the assertion of the very bodies we have here 
was made more pointed by the use of the words “hujus carnis.” The 
phrase, however, of the resurrection of the flesh is used both by 
Clement of Rome and by Ignatius, and in some Eastern Creeds, though 
not in that of Constantinople; and therefore its occurrence in the 
Roman Creed does not afford sufficient reason for rejecting the other 
evidence that that Creed is antecedent to Gnosticism. 

When we have arrived at such an age as this, we are tempted to 
look further back, and to inquire whether it may not be possible 
that the Roman Church had good reason for the veneration which 
they gave to this form, and for the Apostolic origin which they 
ascribed to it. From the third century the Clementine legend of a 
Petrine episcopate coloured the Roman traditions; and when Romans 
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THE PAROCHIAL CHARITIES OF THE CITY 
OF LONDON. 


HE City of London enjoys a reputation surpassing that of every 
other city in the world. Every feature of the great metropolis, 
beyond the square mile which is the charmed area the City includes, 
suggests a degree of size, of wealth, and of population such as no 
other country has ever known. It can hardly be any longer con- 
sidered as one great metropolis, but an aggregation of several towns, 
each marked by various conditions and degrees of’ prosperity, and 
each ‘varying with the character of its population. Mr. Augustus 
Tare, in his interesting “Walks in London,” points out how the 
raditions of various streets and squares are associated with particular 
classes and.pursuits in business. But of all these localities, the City 
itself presents the most peculiar and remarkable characteristics. They 
have been developing during the last twenty years with a rapidity 
seldom realized by the classes who inhabit the various other quarters, 
and sooner or later some of the attendant evils must assume pro- 
portions which cannot remain always neglected by the Legislature. 
It may be said that the most prosperous communities are those 
possessing the widest interests which may be individually intercom- 
municated ; deterioration will only ensue if these interests become 
associated with classes, as distinct from the benefit of the common- 
wealth. The City now threatens to sink into this position, and to fall 
from the repute of its former greatness, owing to the fact of its yearly 
becoming less and less a place of residence. Thronged in the hours 
of business, at other times the stillness and solitary appearance of 
its streets present a startling contrast; and a stranger from the 
antipodes, even now, landing for the first time in the City of London 
at these times, might feel staggered at its deserted aspect, so un- 
accountable to those not acquainted with the cause. 
‘F2 
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The resident population of the City, in the days when the Charities 
which are the subject of this article received their dedication, con- 
sisted of merchants, artificers, labourers, and others, by whom its: 
industrial pursuits were carried on. Gradually it became deserted by 
many of the poor; the middle classes have also migrated in their 
turn; so that it can now be regarded as only a collection of vast 
warehouses and offices; and as the rapidity of locomotion—the great 





feature_of__modern_times—is—continually._increasing,_the_wealthier’” 
occupiers go on receding to more remote quarters, till the once 
most populous part of London bears each year a nearer resemblance 
to a deserted village. Concurrently with this, the costliness of every 
foot of ground in the metropolis—which increases with the advance 
of the population, trade, and wealth, the progress of local improve- 
ment, the widening of the streets, and the enlargement of public 
edifices—gradually tends to expel the humbler classes to farther 
distances, or to compress them into small and unwholesome spaces 
which every fresh alteration threatens still farther to contract. The 
Artisans’ Dwellings Act was, as is well known, framed to mitigate 
some of the evils attendant on thé present system of overcrowding, 
not merely in London, but in many of the chief towns of the kingdom, 
and to secure for the poor that portion of fresh air and clear light 
intended by Providence for all, and not merely for those endowed with 
the largest share of temporal advantages. The combination of the 
East and West London Unions with that of the City for Poor-law 
purposes, together with the general intention of the framers of the Act 
for the Union of Benefices, testify to the sense of alarm in influential 
quarters at the isolation of the City, by its separation from many of 
the classes with whom for common objects it ought to be united, an 
its prolonged separation from which must continue to endanger its 
welfare. While this state of things remains unredressed; there will 
be an increasing intensity of the evil. 

Let any one visit the East-end of London. There are crowds 
and crowds of houses of the meanest and lowest possible description, 
containing labourers of all kinds, whose pursuits may bring them into 
contact with City men or the dwellers at the West-end. The contrast 
between their thoughts, habits, and manners will be of the most striking 
kind: barriers which social injustice has gradually erected then rise 
before them: no effort is made for their removal: the separation of 
classes becomes thus largely aggravated, and the breach between 
their different interests apparently more and more widened. Ask 
those conversant with the habits and lives of the poor in the South or 
East end of London whether these people would vote blue or purple 
or orange at the next election. They will reply that these are things 
of which the poor know little and care less. The Government and 
the Opposition are as nothing to them, because they recognize in 
both a nearly equal degree of Plutocratic wealth. There is no great 
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danger in this country of extensive social discontent, but signs are 
not wanting of widespread suspicion and distrust between employers 
and employed as classes. Unless some effort is made from time to 
time to grind down.the more prominent angles which knock against 
the industrial classes,—the consequences if not of interested at least 
of indefensible neglect on those subjects which engrossed no small 
share of our forefathers’ care and thought,—so far from every one in 
the kingdom becoming comfortable, all will soon be in a position 
precisely opposite. 

This may be said to be the case with the Parochial Charities of the 
City of London, to investigate which a Royal Commission has been 
appointed, with power to inquire into their proper application, their 
present uses, and their scope. Their total revenue, according to the 
most recent returns, amounts to £101,380, an increment of £16,000 
since the last computation seven years ago. If there is a current 
impression that the charities of the whole country are inadequately 
administered, and that some inquiry into their management would do 
good, it is to be hoped that the opponents of such investigation will 
not bring forward the mode of dispensing parochial charity in the City 
of London as an argument against it. It has been suggested that, in 
lieu of doles, far greater advantage might be derived from assistance 
given to friendly and provident societies in encouraging habits of thrift 
amongst the deserving poor; but it can hardly be supposed that local 
trustees desire such a sweeping change, and many who have reve- 
rence for the good old times regard with profound horror the possible 
disestablishment of indiscriminate distributions of bread and cheese. 
Still, the evils of doles have mitigating surroundings, scarcely one of 

hich attends the incidents of distribution of the London parochial 
charities. ’ 

The case cannot be fully studied without a brief reference to the 
population of London in corroboration of the statements made in 
the early paragraphs of this article. According to a report drawn 
up for the Privy Council in June, 1631, it appears that there were 
then 71,029 inhabitants within the walls of London and only 40,579 
without. The total, adding the Liberty of Southwark, amounted 
altogether to 180,368. The first census, taken in 1801, “shows that 
the City of London was inhabited by 128,269 persons; and, though 
there have been fluctuations, the population has dwindled, only 
amounting in 1871 to 74,897. Passing from the City to the metro- 
polis, we find that in 1801 the population outside the City was . 
958,863; in 1841, 1,948,417; and in 1871, 3,254,260. While thus 
the population of the City has decreased, that of the metropolitan 
area without the City has increased at the rate of nearly 50 per 
cent. in the last decennial period. A single parish within the City, 
by no means a solitary example, may be cited by way of illustration. 
St. Olave’s, Silver Street, twenty years ago, had a population of 
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1,000 inhabitants, two-thirds of whom were working people. At 
the time of the last census the same. parish had a resident popula- 
tion of 49. Nearly the whole of it had been rebuilt within the same 
time, and its rateable value has nearly trebled. 

There are three points in reference to the parochial endowments 
which need consideration :— 

Ist. The original objects for which they were given. 





2nd.—The-nature-and-extent-of-thesé-funds;and-théir-present-mode = 
of application. f ' 

3rd. The proposals which up to the present time have been made for 
their application, and how far suitable uses may be discovered for them, 
without prejudice to the rights of the parish, in consonance with 
public opinion, and so as to meet the requirements of altered circum- 
stances. 

Whatever course may be decided on should be carried out at once, ` 
andthe question not suffered to drift, else property may pass to those 
who, instead of being poor, may be deemed comparatively rich. Such 
already has been the case with many charities designed for education. 

- What was the original object of Christ’s Hospital but to-educate the 
poor of London? Many of the endowed schools in the kingdom are 
now merely the preserves of the middle classes, the land, aided 
‘by the voluntary contributions of the Church and the charitable, 
having been saddled with the cost of primary education. How are 
the objects of the Ward Schools now fulfilled? Has the admission of 
children to them been influenced by the wants of the poor or the 
wants of patronage? As far back as 1856 the Court of Chancery 
sanctioned the conversion of the Cordwainer and Bread Street Ward 
Schools, which stood formerly in Little Distaff Lane, into a boarding 
school for thirty children on Shooter’s Hill. The immediate occasion 
of the passing of this scheme was the purchase of the school premises 
in prosecution of City improvements for the sum of £9,350. N othing - 
can be more tempting than the establishment of such schools, for they 
give opportunities for creating nests of private patronage. If, how- 
ever, an attempt is made to ascertain who are the poor that now 
represent the classes for whom these schools were founded, the in- 
quiry is doubtless difficult, as we encounter questions widely debated, 
and the discussion of which is surrounded by many prejudices. 
Porters, labourers, carmen, packers, artisans, mechanics of all de- 
scriptions, are found in the areas for whose benefit these schools were 

- intended. Many of them would have no difficulty in paying mode- 
rately for the education of their children, and schools might, in allevia- 
tion of the wants of the ratepayers, have been advantageously placed: 
in the localities in which they are dwellers. There might—had the 
Legislature previous to 1870 and 1876 provided otherwise—have been 
some judicial recognition of the right of such persons to derive benefit. ° 
from the schools, not merely as living in the parish, but as earning their 
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livelihood in it. But the prevailing thought in the mind of the trustees 
at the time of the removal from the City of the above school, with the 
capital sum of £9,350 and annual income of £480, was the administra- 
tion of local patronage, the slightest infringement of which would have 
aroused the cry of robbery and sacrilege. In this, as in many other 
instances, the rights of the public have been rudely infringed, and it 
is only by the closest watching that a repetition of similar proceed- 
ings in the case of the Charities will be prevented. 

Their precise objects are not easily disinterred from the mass of 
materials which exists in the Reports of the Charity Commissioners, 
from 1820 to 1830. These are extremely voluminous, but little infor- 
mation on these points can be gathered from them. Many of the 
deeds of foundation have been lost and scattered, a considerable 
number, it is supposed, having perished in the Fire of London. It is 
curious to observe how even in those days personal took the place of 
public claims. . Previous to the Fire the City churches were largely in 
excess of the wants of the population ; eighty-five of these were at that 
time destroyed, of which it was proposed to rebuild only a sufficient 
number for public wants. The course matters eventually took may be 
gathered from the following passage in Mr. Pepys’ Memoirs, written in 
1667, the year after the Fire: “ Mr. Young was talking about build- 
ing the City again, and he told me that those few churches that are 
to be new built are plainly not chosen with regard to the convenience 
of the City: they stand a great many ‘in a cluster about Cornhill, 
but that all of them are either in the gift of the Lord Archbishop, or 
Bishop of London, or Lord Chancellor, or gift of the City. Thus 
ill things, even to the building of churches, are done in this world.” 
From this it appears that not the wants of the parish, but the rights of 
the patrons and the incumbents, were a prevailing element in re- 
building these churches. If, in many cases, no means-exist of directly 
ascertaining the object of a particular foundation or gift, it is monstrous 
to suppose it may be devoted to any purposes the trustees may 
think fit. Previous to the Reformation the City must have possessed 
enormous revenues for masses for the dead, for lamps over tombs, 
for chantries, for shrines and other similar purposes, which, under 
the Statute of Superstitious and Idolatrous Uses, were* duly confis- 
cated. In many cases the property was bought by the parish on easy- 
terms, and in others purchased by individuals, who reconveyed it 
to the parochial authorities on the restoration of tranquil times. In 
almost every case where the property was, thus bestowed, it appears. 
to have been divided in nearly equal proportions between the poor 
and the Church, and hence it is not unreasonable to think that, in 
other instances, where no evidence to this effect exists, it must have 
been intended for similar purposes.* If, however, the original objects 


* Parochial Charities of the City. By Rev. H. I. Cummins, B.D, 
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of these charities present some difficulties on grounds both of justice 
and also of expediency, the public eye should not be blinded as to 
their proper purposes. Sooner or later some decision on the part of 
the Gévernment to act will be required; and they will never arrive at 
any satisfactory solution unless the rights of the poor- of Londén are 
placed first and the prejudices and susceptibilities of trustees only con- 
sidered next. Mr. T. Hare, whose labours upon these and kindred 


subjects cannot be overstated,-and in whose mind relative proportion- 


and intense fairness to all interests seem to outweigh every other con- 
sideration, in a Report drawn up some years since for the Charity 


Commissioners, made the following observations :— 


„ “ In seeking to arrive at a beneficial administration of these vast endowments, 
we have to ascertain what is just first, and next—which is a more profound and 
difficult problem—what is expedient. Both must be guided, as far as may be, 
by the original condition of the trust and also by precedent. The resistance 
to various attempts made in Parliament to deal with the ecclesiastical benefices 
and charities of the City, and above all the abortive measures for a represen- 
tative system of metropolitan municipal government, are all so many examples 
of the difficulty of adapting the old institutions to the new condition of things 
when powerful individual interests or influences stand in the way and no 
personal gain can be expected from the change. The pretended cy près 
doctrine as to charities cannot assist in the second inquiry, that of expediency, 
and is equally useless in assisting at a correct estimate of the first, that of 
justice. Whatis meant by cyprés? Proximity of place or situation, proximity 
of condition or of character, proximity of kind or material of relief, or nearness, 
or similarity, or resemblance in some other of the multitude of manners or 
forms as to which it may be predicated. From what peculiarity of sentiment 
on the part of the founder, or expression in the original instrument of founda- 
tion, is one of these rules to be adopted as a guide rather than any other? 
The chief conclusion is that these charitable endowments are the patrimony of 
the poor necessitous, and that, in applying them for their benefit, ever 
succeeding generation must deal with the subject as, according to the best of 
its knowledge and judgment, the circumstances of its poor and necessitous 
may seem to require. The pervading and governing principle, that the pro- 
perty of charitable foundations is to be preserved for those who, in the 
accidents of life, suffer the most from a privation of the elements of moral and 
material well-being, appears to me to satisfy the highest principles of equity ; 
and with regard to methods of application, it is impossible for any age to do 
more than consider what is best for its own time, leaving their conclusions 
to be revised and, if need be, corrected by those who come after them.” 


It is most tndesirable that reform in the administration of these 
Charities should be conducted in a fragmentary way. So far from 
doing good, if is likely to do harm. There is need for some extended 
and comprehensive scheme, matured by public opinion, without preju- 
dice to the rights of trustees, which alone can stifle the prejudice and 
ignorance which surround subjects of this character. 

The second point is the extent and nature of these funds and their 
present mode of application. There are one hundred and twelve 
parishes, with an aggregate income of £101,380. The average area 
of each parish is three and a half acres, and while the average 
population in 1861 was 428, in 1871 it was only 264. A few of the 


` 
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parishes most remarkable for rapid depopulation are quoted by way 
of illustration :— . 

St. Edmundthe King—population, 153; charitable income, £2,486 4s. 
—is a parish in Lombard Street, and consists almost entirely of offices 
of bankers and stockbrokers. 

St. Michael, Cornhill—population, 254; charitable income, £2,928 12s. 
—is a parish in similar circumstances. 

All Hallows’, Bread Street—population, 90 ; income, £996 15s. 8d. 
—is a parish which has no church, having been united to another 
district for ecclesiastical purposes. 

St. Michael-le-Quern—population, 91; income, £1,164 9s.—is a. 
parish adjacent to Cheapside, and in which nearly all the buildings are 
warehouses for: Manchester cottons and other similar manufactures, 

St. Lawrence, Jewry—population, 214; charitable income, £2,592 
12s, 5d.—is a parish with a magnificently-restored church, but nota . 
single resident poor person. 

St. Margaret, Lothbury, and St. Christopher-le-Stock have been 
absorbed by the Bank of England. In the two, only 36 houses can be 
enumerated, and in 1871, 135 men, women, and children. 

St. Mary Woolchurch is chiefly covered by the Mansion House, 
containing 11 inhabited houses and 89 inhabitants. 

Cannon Street Railway Station has reduced the parishes of All 
Hallows the Great and St. Mary Bothaw from 96 to. 33 inhabited 
houses, and from 764 to 333 inhabitants. The Post Office has made 
great encroachments, and still more must be expected. These are 
10t isolated or selected cases; others even more striking might be 

‘ated. They are taken as possessing features common, if not to all, 
least to the majority of the cases, and without which the present 
ate of the parochial charities of London can be hardly realized. 

Speaking generally, these endowments may be divided into those 
which are of a civil and those of an ecclesiastical character. The return 
presented to Parliament on 13th February, 1877, with the various 
headings under which the money is dispensed, in no way conveys a real 
and accurate account of the expenditure; for many of the items have to 
be so mixed up, and the interlacing of the various objects of expense is 
so intricate and so diverse, that it could only be arrived at by a process 
of elaborate accounts, the drawing up of which neither the Department 
nor any private individual has at present attempted. It was supposed 
at the time of the passing of the Union of Benefices Act in 1860 that 
some means might be devised for the employment of these revenues 
upon the new and united parishes: the frustration of such schemes, 
however, has been greatly facilitated by the opportunities given to 
Opposing parties, and all calculations have been outstripped by the 
manner in which the residents have migrated. A Bill was intro- 
duced in March, 1870, by Mr. Andrew Johnston, Mr. W. H. Smith, 
Lord Sandon, and Mr. C, Dalrymple, for the purpose of vesting in 
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commissioners all the property at present held in trust for ecclesias- 
tical or charitable purposes in the ancient City of London, or any of 
the parishes within its boundaries, and to provide, by schemes to be 
proposed by the Commissioners, laid before Parliament, and sanc- 
tioned by the Queen in Council, for the application of the surplus 
(after making all proper provision for vested interests and local 
requirements) “to the extension and improvement of education 
“within the metropolis, and in the promotion, by such-means as the—--- 
Commissioners may judge bést, of the well-being of the poorer 
inhabitants of the metropolis.” The object of the Bill was therefore 
to restore.the connection between the metropolitan endowments and 
the metropolitan poor, to rescue the property from the waste and 
misappropriation to which it had been subjected, and to confer the 
-greatest possible benefit upon the entire metropolis by applying these 
endowments to the promotion of. religion and education, and other 
objects for which they were intended by their founders. The-Commis- 
sioners had power to classify the property under two heads—that of the 
City of London Churches Fund, and the City of London Charitable 
Trusts Fund. When realized, it may be assumed that a total sum of 
nearly £80,000 would be released, the greater part of which is now 
frittered away for the following purposes :— ; 

(1.) The repairs and redecoration of the church.* In the debate in 
the Committee on the Union of Benefices Bill, Mr. Cavendish Bentinck, 
the present Judge-Advocate General, stigmatized the restoration of 
many of these churches as “abominable and barbarizing,” but he f 
was rebuked by the Postmaster-General as being in all matter 
relating to Gothic architecture little better than a Vandal. (2.) g 
direct aid of parish rates, which it must be remembered go, not 
much for the benefit of the poor, as for the relief of the owners 
- offices and warehouses. . (3.) Additions to the salaries of the vestry- 
clerks, and the payment of legal expenses connected with parish 
matters. (4.) Occasional gifts to poor persons, the amounts of which 
are as trifling as in other cases the extravagance is reckless and inde- 
fensible. (5.) In expensive testimonials to rectors, churchwardens, 
and others, and sometimes in large sums given for purely convivial 
purposes. f 

It must, however, be remembered—it being: the main reason 
that, the Union of Benefices Act ever passed—that many of the 
churches dre no-longer of any use, considered as. the means of im- 
parting any degree of spiritual life. The Bishop of London spoke 
once of the preachers discharging their functions inside as exhorting 
dead walls instead of living souls, and that a considerable portion 
of the churches had neither beauty, architecture, nor usefulness 
to recommend them. Has any one visited them on’ Sunday, and 


* In matters of taste there are, of course, differences of opinion. 
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felt their depressing effect, their ornament and decoration being as pro- 
fuse as the body of the building seems desolate and blank? Approach- 
ing the door, the visitor is usually greeted by an unwieldy Bumbky, who 
flourishes in his hand a great silver-headed weapon, and the gold lace 
on whose coat and apron is enough to scare any poor person. Some- 
times in the summer a roaring fire of coals may be found in some of 
the stoves, apparently for no better reason than to find ways in which 
the Charity revenues may be wasted. Endless stories are related of 
the mode of conducting Divine worship in some of them, one of 
which* may be related by way of example. A clergyman was 
anxious to avoid conducting service, and eager to return home. 
Unless three persons are present, he is deemed to have no legal con- 
gregation, and no service need take place. Peeping round the 
corner of the vestry, he inquired of the clerk if any one was in the 
church. “One old woman,” was the answer. “Give her a shilling, 
then,” said the clergyman, “and tell her to go away.” Such a story: 
is astounding, but it is barely an exaggeration of the normal state of 
things in some of these churches. Let any one at haphazard enter 
some, fivd or six of them on a Sunday morning, and he will find either 
no congregation, or next to none. The visitor will be almost disposed 
to reiterate Burke’s celebrated saying of the citizens of London, that 
their counting-houses must be now their churches, their desks their 
altars, their ledgers their Bibles, and their money their God. 

But it is even more melancholy to analyze the particulars of the 
different accounts, which reveal the manner in which the revenues of 
the various Charities are spent. A few examples will suffice. For the 

veater part, most are muddled away in a mass of miscellaneous 
tharges, the examination of which proves incontestably that their 
nain object is utterly missed. l 

St. Mildred’s, Bread Street (the church of which is shortly to be 
pulled down), with an income of £824, expended in the years 1866, 
1868, 1869, 1870, the following sums :— 


1866.—Presentation plate ais si .. £60 0 0 
» Breakfast and dinner ... eae .. 107 0.0 
»  Poor-rate ase sis oT .. 291 0 0 
1868.—Breakfast and dinner (two years) ... 241 0 0 
»  Poor-rate nae eee on -» O18 0 0 
. 1869.—Plate ne ee eee 60 0 0, 
»  Brèakfast and dinner ... ane .. 114 0 0 
»  Poor-rate des isa tee .. 242 0 0 
1870.—Breakfast and dinner ... m .. 116 0 0 
»  Poor-rate tee A D .. 5389 0 0 


A petition has remained filed in the Court of Chancery for some 
years; but nothing is done, no movement being made by the 
trustees. 

The case of St. Martin Orgar, and St. Clement’s, Eastcheap, is 
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not a little remarkable. “These two parishes are united for eccle- 
siastical purposes. For these alone they have an income of £1,200, 
sufficient not merely to restore their common church building, but 
also to rebuild it in each period of twelve years. From the accounts 
of each parish it may be observed that it annually celebrates a “love- 
feast.” It appears that the “ Trafalgar” is the place where this enter- 
tainment usually takes place. In the case of each, between £60 and £70 








isspent. One took place in 1876, on July 87d, the other-on July -7th;——— 
and one gentleman, who appears not to have been present, received 
£1 1s., for his pocket. St. Swithin’s parochial authorities spend nearly 
the same sum for a nearly similar purpose. This parish possesses a 
farm at Whitstable, with a revenue of £15. The expense of visiting it 
annually amounts to about £40, the greater part of which goes to the 
benefit of the proprietors of the “Cliftonville” at Margate. In St, 
Michael’s, Cornhill, it appears, according to the Reports of the Charity 
Commissioners, that one Turner and one Carter bequeathed respec- 
tively 15s. and £3 to be spent in the entertainment of their successors 
when they visited the tombs of the pious founders at Walthamstow. 
The parish has accordingly spent £43 and £50 in carrying out the 
terms of the bequest,—a striking example of the faithful observ- 
ance of the wishes of devout ancestors! St. Thomas the Apostle, - 
out of an income of £1,051, bestows about £700 on the rates. St. 
Edmund the King distributes a nearly like amount in indiscriminate 
gifts, the proper application of which is a matter on which the parish 
and the public might considerably differ. i 

A year since there was held in the Mansion House a meeting o 
the Society for Charitable Organization ; the Lord Mayor presided, a 
he was surrounded by philanthropic Members of Parliament and large 
hearted Aldermen; but it séems almost like straining the gnat an 
swallowing the camel that not a sixpence or a shilling is to be given 
to a beggar without making his claim the subject of close investiga- 
tion, while at the same time large sums should be diverted from the 
poor and surrendered to greed and ostentation. This would probably 
never have taken place were it not a matter of fact that many of 
the incumbents are men of literary pursuits, that the chief proprie- 
tors live in the suburbs, and that the management of the charitable 
funds has drifted into the hands of parochial officials who must be 
deeply interested in the maintenance of the existing state of things. . 

It may be asked, Have the Charity Commissioners no powers, and is 
the Court of Chancery asleep? While apathy and indifference exist, 
so long must there remain undisturbed hotbeds of abuse. Once 
within the Court of Chancery, it takes a long time to get out: such 
has been already too often the case. The Charity Commissioners 
have felt that proceeding in invitos, their proposals might be upset on 
trumpery and insignificant details, and that, in lieu of dealing with 
each isolated case, it would be far better to deal with the whole if 
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possible en bloc, and that they require increased powers, as expressed 
in their thirteenth and fourteenth Reports, which it may be expedient 
now to quote. : 

Speaking in 1866, they remark :— 

“The Digest of the Parochial Charities of the City of London exhibits the 
great disproportion which the endowments have in many cases acquired to the 
objects of their foundation, and the result of extended inquiry which has been 
prosecuted by our inspectors under our direction into the circumstances of 
these Charities has been to show that disproportion only in stronger relief. It 
appears to us to call for particular mention in our present Report. The endow- 
ments of these foundations consisting largely of properties in or near the 
metropolis have progressively acquired a very large increase of value, and 
there is a corresponding increase of the value arising therefrom. On the other 
hand, the proper recipients of. many such Charities, founded for eleemosynary 
objects to be sought within contracted areas only, have greatly diminished or 
even ceased to exist, and numerous other endowments for parochial or public 
purposes have become too largely augmented to be legitimately exhausted 
under the specific trusts by which they are governed. There is consequently 
an important amount of funds so far liberated by these causes as to require 
appropriation to new charitable uses, and, having regard to the peculiarity of 
the circumstances, we have thought it expedient rather to direct the attention 
of the Legislature to them in the first instance than by attempting the re- 
settlement of these funds within the provisions of the ordinary law to preclude 
the realization from them of much more important advantages.” 


In 1878 the following are their comments :— 


“ In our thirteenth Report, we drew attention to the large income available 
for charitable purposes possessed by many of the parishes in the City of 
London. Of many of these Charities no deeds of foundation are found to 
exist, but by such parish records and memoranda as are available, they appear 
to have been intended originally for the benefit of the poor, and for charitable 
purposes within the parish. But, from the altered circumstances of the City, 

any of these parishes have now no poor, and the revenues are administered 
by the churchwardens and overseers at their discretion for miscellaneous 
objects. The case of one parish has been brought to our notice, which is in 
possession of parochial Charities of the value of upwards of £800 a year, the 
population of which is at the present moment forty-six only, of which number 
it is believed that only four or five sleep within the parish, and not one of whom 
could properly come under the designation of ‘poor.’ Nor can the administra- 
tion of these large revenues be considered satisfactory as regards the objects 
for which they are applied, for, while considerable sums are given to increase 
the stipends of ministers, or to defray the expenses of ward sghools, large 
sums are also given, under the head of ‘General Parochial Purposes,’ to in- 
crease the salaries of, or the presentation of testimonials to, churchwardens 
or other parish officers, and to other objects, sometimes of a convivial nature, 
still more widely removed from the original objects of the foundation. The 
Commissioners have in several instances, notwithstanding the opposition ‘of the 
parish authorities, who have claimed the right to expend the income arising 
from these Charities as they think fit, enforced the production of the accounts 
relating thereto; and we, no doubt, have power, upon a proper application made 
to us, to frame schemes for the application of these funds to objects more 
beneficial than those to which they are at present devoted. But even if the 
necessary application could be obtained, which is highly improbable, such a 
method of dealing with them would be neither easy nor satisfactory. Each 
case would have to be dealt with separately, or if a scheme were established 
dealing with the revenues of more than one parish, the circumstances of each 
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would probably be found to be so different that the application of the income 
in such a case to an object of common interest would be found to present the 
greatest difficulty. Itis possible, of course, for a Court of Equity also, on the 
information of the Attorney-General, to establish in the case of each parish a 
scheme or schemes for administering these large funds. But we have reason 
to believe that the Attorney-General is himself alive to the unsatisfactory 
result which would probably be obtained by such proceedings, and there is no 
doubt that if these revenues are to be dealt with in this manner, separately 
and independently of each other, we have the means, through our powers of 


_local_inquiry_and_confidential communication with all_-parties concerned, of. - 








securing an advantageous result more readily and in a greater degree than a 
Court of Equity. It is, in fact, this consideration which has led to the esta- 
blishment of this Commission, with the very extensive powers which have been 
confided to it. 

“ In these circumstances we are compelled to recur to the suggestion made 
by us as long ago as the year 1866 [in the Report quoted above], that these 
funds are in effect so far liberated by the altered circumstances of the locality 
in which they are applicable as to require reappropriation to new charitable 
uses, a work which can be. carried out only by some special extension of 
existing jurisdictions by the authority of Parliament.” 


It is to be hoped that the Report of the Royal Commission appointed 
to investigate this question will be of a character to elicit that public 
opinion which alone can mature successful legislation. Quite apart 
from the conditions under which the trusts are carried out, another 
subject, almost equally important, is that of the management of the 


estates. As a great deal of these consist of shares, and odds and ends” 


of property of all sorts, it would be of immense advantage could all 
be reduced to-one capitalized amount. The endowments would be 
relieved thus of much incidental expense, and be saved in many cases 
from unnecessary and endless waste. The estates themselves, it may be 
confidently alleged, would be benefited. Land is far better in privat 
than in corporate hands. The latter alternative, if open to no othe 
objection, being always liable to impeachment from the temptation it 
affords to “jobs.” Everything which contributes to increased circu- 
lation of property in land, be it ever so small, and in London above all 
other places in the world, confers a lasting good, and no surer way 
of strengthening the bonds of society can be found than converting 
corporate into private property. There are some persons imbued 
with socialistic doctrines who believe that land should be held upon 
co-operative principles. There can be no greater mistake, Such 
theories may be acceptable to Nihilists, but they indicate an age of 
darkness rather than civilization and enlightenment. If it is an evil 
that only a small portion of our community has a personal interest in 
land; the remedy can only be found by the development of free trade 
in it, so that in this, as in all other classes of property, those who 
are at present beyond the reach of such advantages “should par- 
ticipate in the feelings and interests of private proprietors.” * 

It merely remains to make a suggestion as to the manner in which 


* Sir C. Trevelyan’s pamphlet on the Parochial Charities of the Ancient City of London. 
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these endowments might be properly laid out. They ought not to go 
in remission of rates, the mariner in which much of them is presently 
spent. The money thus goes, not for the benefit of the poor, but 
of those whose local burdens are in that way lightened. Nor can 
a satisfactory plea be found for “ doles.” All evidence shows that this 
method of giving charity, whether in food, money, or clothes, does far 
more harm than good. It is fertile in making paupers, and arose 
under a condition of things quite different from the habits of modern 
times. It would be also dificult to find justification for the applica- 
tion of these funds in payment of tithes, for which, in one parish at 
least, strenuous efforts are being made. What is chiefly needed is that 
each parish should be united to some populous metropolitan district 
in which there are not twos and threes of poor residents, but countless 
swarms, and where, without pauperizing them by ill-distributed gifts, 
there is no lack of benevolent institutions in.need of assistance. Look 
at the state of many of the metropolitan hospitals—the London Hos- 
pital, the Ormond Street Hospital for Children, and many others far too 
numerous to mention. It is only necessary to look over The Times ad- 
vertisement columns to see that many of these institutions have to close 
their doors to those who come to seek aid from them. Even if hospitals 
are maintained, as it is said, for the use of doctors and medical students, 
there are convalescent hospitals, for which, with few exceptions, the 
public have done next to nothing, and the importance of which only 
those acquainted with sickness can adequately realize. A claim might 
be preferred in favour of public libraries, and, if recognized, might 
appease the wrath of the Philistine ratepayers, who have lately in some 
parts of London poured out their fury against these useful institutions. 

‘here is also the question of. open spaces, and, if not of improved 

wellings, of improved sites for the dwellings of the working classes, 
selected with the object of uniting rather than separating various 
classes. Again, there are homes and penitentiaries. Can any one 
who walks through our great thoroughfares not feel that we are 
afflicted with a.deep social wound? and do we ever ask whether it is 
not our duty to do ai least something for those who have been more 
sinned against than sinning? There is no lack of useful objects; it 
only needs a concurrent effort by the trustees and the public to turn 
this stream into a proper channel from the divided course in which 
it flows at present. 

Till then it is useless to expect: much to be achieved, for too vivlent 
or sudden a change might arouse interests not easily appeased, and, 
so far from stimulating to reform, might give a fresh lease of life to 
already too long standing abuses. It may perhaps be asked, Why 
should these charities be dealt with apart from the rest of England? 
It is to be hoped that the approaching Commission may forestall 
others on kindred subjects in the country, for which there is pressing 
need; but it must be remembered that the position of the City is’ 
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different from that of all others. Charities beyond this sacred “island” 
are in a position to a great extent, by the various Endowed Schools 
Acts, to help themselves. In many cases they will not do so, though 
they Contain a living community and organization which ought to 
do it. In the case of the City it is not so: the parochial system has 
collapsed: in many parishes there are no inhabitants, and even with 
the most ample guarantee for the preservation and. compensation of 
—vested-interests,_it-is-expecting. too-much-of human-nature +o_suppose= 





that the paid officials will propose to abolish themselves. In fact, 
the life-blood is gone and the bones only remain, and it seems 
absolutely necessary to furnish by discussion, inquiry, and legislation 
the elements necessary for a change and reform in the greatly- 
changed community of the City. 

WALTER H. JAMES. 


ON EVOLUTION AND PANTHEISM. 


HE present condition of our higher literature is like a state of civil 
war, in a race alike intelligent and determined. All are drawn 
to the main question, and nothing is really attended to which does not 
bear on it. Every man feels that he has a deep personal stake of his 
own in it; and lawyers, merchants, philosophers, artists, and clergy, 
all have to fallin somewhere. It seems that artists, or all who pursue 
the ideal in any way, are forced into line much in the same way as 
lergy ; and, indeed, that all laity who think they have souls are called 
to consider whether, on the most Protestant principles, they are not 
ests of their own souls. For if soul is not, there is none in art, and 

b must stop. This is, in fact, the view of many followers of the 

enaissance, as is so amusingly pointed out in “ The New Republic.” 
This age can admit no more originality and allow no style in particular. 
A learned generation is to adopt and adapt, to reproduce, copy, 
and comment. It cannot invent, its art must become scientific, or 
eclectic, according to authority, precedent, and the recorded rules of 
the periods it likes to imitate. There is no freshness or natural delight 
left; earth, sea, and sky have been looked at enough, and we have 
more patterns and copies from them already than we know how to 
choose. Our art is all repetition, analysis, and registration. It may 
or may not be pure; and if it is so, its purity is to be that of dead, 
clean, dry sand. — 

As a student of nature, then, if he will be one, the artist will have 
to contend for a soul to study with. He thinks his work will be the 
better for having spirit in it, and science will not allow him any. He 
remembers that clergy and strict people have often been hard upon 
him, but at least they allowed him a soul to be saved (or the con- 
trary, as they sometimes hinted); and he begins to suspect that the 
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professor’s little finger is as, thick as the parson’s loins. The latter 
wantéd art to be as didactic or, perhaps, as ecclesiastical as possible ; 
but be often thought a great deal of its professors, while he anathe- 
matized its dubious forms. 

We could wish to leave off anathema, which our EPORA say is 
empty; if they will give up blasphemy, which we say proves nothing. 
To persist in it is as decidedly an act of persecution as to pinch your 
interlocutor-with hot-tongs. -To go-on-repeating-sacred names in the 
style of Hébert and Marat for page after page of a review does 
undoubtedly give severe pain to any unfortunate Christian who has 
to read the stuff. But it is stuff to us; because we think verbal 
defiance of God is unmeaning; as it would be to call for a miracle in 
the name of Beelzebub or the Spirit of Denial. We know that miracles 
have ceased, and can expect no visible interference on our side, and 
an essayist does nothing by challenging God to stop his mouth: 
The courses of Nature are in God’s hand, and He:is no more likely to 
interrupt them because a man says his prayers backwards than when 
he says them forwards. This kind of thing was common in the first 
French Revolution, now in course of rehabilitation, with all its heroes, 
for public and private emulation. At that time comedians, poissardes, 
and, very likely, professors, used to call on God to launch His thunders 
on. their important heads, or to pass for nothing if. He did not make 
them a sign or example then and there. None came; they were left 
to themselves and to each other, and to the laws of the Nature they 
worshipped. And Vergniaud, shortly before they guillotined him for 
shortcoming, uttered a classical epitaph on their end and his own, 
which accurately expressed the working of the revolutionary Nature 
—which certainly in her time took rather a penal form: “ The Rev 
lution,” he said, “is like Saturn—it will devour all its children.” 

Modern science is at present by way of providing for her children, 
in amore motherly and comfortable way, and looks forward to still more 
ample arrangements, on' the disendowment of the English Church. 
Nevertheless, she- seems at present unable to account for life, for 
morality, for the imagination, and for other spiritual phenomena. 
These are,in more general and continual contact with the human con- 
sciousness than the doctrines of evolution and natural selection ; and 
they inconvenience the atheistic argument quite as much as Evolution 
can confound the orthodox. They are ignored in consequence, and 
then modern Philistinism makes its easy logical descent into Pessimism. 
It is sure to do so when it has seen the ways of this strange world, and 
themit finds such relics or phantoms of good as still present themselves 
just as logically unaccountable as the work of evil is-to us. Mean- 
while, infidelity makes art and poetry as false and worthless as theology. 

In short, art, and craft, and poetry, and education in its relations 
with them, must be affected vitally by the standing controversy be- 


' tween physical and spiritual science. (We use the word spiritual here 
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as inclusive of mental, moral, and psychological thought.) All roads 
lead to Rome, and all studies lead to man, and, through him, to the 
search after God, Man is either the universal subject of interest and 
study, or he is as repulsive as unaccountable. Love of your neigh- 
bour, or your capacity of enduring him, depend on what you think of 
him. If there is still in every person, however in our sight degraded 
or horrible, a yet-flickering reflection of hope, that is an image of 
God, all that *. left of it; and we Christians think it the chief and 
best fact abou: the man. By parity of reasoning, we think man the 
chief fact in all the cycles of Creation, and therefore that he has some 
duties in relation to the rest: so that he ought not to vivisect lower 
creatures without anesthetics. Our opponents say simply, whatever 
man is, they find themselves in a position to do as they like in the 
matter, and mean to do so with the more relish because they agonize 
human morality as well as brute dogs and rabbits. But we think man 
chief, in duties and responsibility, and that, further and especially, 
because Christ died to save all men. We are bound to hold that 
fact (a) as the chief truth about every individual man; and (b) a 
truth which makes hope and charity for all the world binding on us 
as a part of our faith. We are no better than our fathers or neigh- 
bours, and often forget this: still it is our duty to remember it, and 
it does us no harm to be reminded of it, however ironically, from the 
other side. We are here, anyhow; and now, is it against our faith to 
allow the doctrine of Evolution as a “factor” of our existence here ? 

The words Evolution and Pantheism appear to be like other words; 
in having been variously applied—not- so much as their inventors 
understood them, but as society in general misunderstood their inven- 

ors. Evolution is connected with the name of Mr. Darwin, and he is 
accused of Pantheism in one sense, and we hear of the Pantheism of 
Wordsworth in another sense. 

We are here aware that we are exposing the present essay to chances 
of comparison with a very celebrated one on Chinese metaphysics, 
which is said, in the “ Pickwick Papers,” to have been produced by an 
ingenious combination of readings under the letters C and M. If the 
reader will have patience, and let us shuffle the cards, we will observe 
that Evolution is the familiar expression for a hypothesis of the gradual 
development ofthe presentstate of Creation by means of the competitive 
struggle for life, of natural selection dependent on that, of social inter- 
action, and. other laws, which presuppose as laws a providential order 
and lawgiver. A law or system of Evolution implies a reasoning mind, 
by whatever attempts at impersonal nomenclature, as factor, agent, and 
80 on, we may express it. The lacuna of Prohor Tyndall’s Bir- 
mingham address is as evident in the whole macrocosm of matter in 
action, as it is in individual action of the living man, or microcosm. 
There is a factor of will and personal choice when the merchant gets 
up and acts on information by telegram. There wasa Personal order, 
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and a Factor of Creation, when Evolution began to evolve us all. 
We do not see how this can be evaded by factors of infinite time. It 
is no yse supposing æons of ages for the sake of their chapter of 
accidents, in the hope of a first cause turning up somehow, who is 
not God. But to Evolution, as the descriptive term for a process of 
creation, we lave no objection whatever; we may consider it as an 
ascertained law or method of operation of the Creative Power. 
——Now;-one-of-the-most-intéeresting-things-in-Psincipal-Shairp’s_late- 





Essays on Wordsworth is his comments on that poet’s Christian Pan- 
theism. He did in fact récognize a supporting life or law of Creation, 
which science may label as Evolution with our full consent; but we 
call it a manifestation of the presence and power of God. He is not 
nature or creation or things in general, or definable at all; but He 
manifests Himself in things. This is no more than taking the words 
of Ps. cxxxix. as they were written. There is an unity sustaining all 
nature, bearing up the pillars of the weak earth and its’ inhabitants. 
This was the centre of Wordsworth’s thought about the earth. And 
if, according to Professor Tyndall’s rather unwilling permission, the 
individual man may call the unknown factor of ‘will his soul, then any 
number of men may speak of their souls, and may speak accurately of 
life and consciousness and freewill as one in them all, even though 
they go on to refer it all to a God and Father of life. Further, they 
may speak of a life—an “animal” or breathing soul in the brute 
creation—by clear analogy; and they may go on to ‘say, as Words- 
worth virtually says, that there is thé same unity in that which made 
and sustains vegetable existence and development, and matter itself 
in its every law and function, down to atoms or protoplasm. The 
words law of life, law of Evolution, and the like, mean originating a 

well as-regulative power. It is much easier to believe in one God 
than in a dozen self-acting laws. Who has so ordered it, how does 
it come about, that deuteroplasm should succeed to protoplasm, and 
Evolution begin to evolve? The hypothesis of an intelligent Origi- 
native Power, conceivable only as a personality with a design, 1 is a 
necessary sina ratio. 

We hava noticed a certain tendency in modern language to per- 
sonify theories and causes in which it may be interested, ` There is a 
continual appeal to the peoplé in speculative matters, which makes . 
this necessary. We think it unfortunate that so few theories are 
allowed ‘privacy, or can dispense with popular applause. But the 
necessity for making disciples involves the necessity of a standard. to 
gather round. This has to be expressed by some word which is a symbol 
of its best-regarded associations. Renaissance and Ritualism, Altruism 
and Evolution, Temperance and No Popery, are all better, or worse 
examples of symbolic watchwords of this kind. They have always. 
one good popular result, in that they enable the people honestly to 
worship an idea, better or worse comprehended. But after all they 
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are only names of connecting principles, and do not mean any person 
or thing; and oftentimes their votaries, like the Samaritans, know not 
what they worship. Nevertheless it seems to us that Evolution is the 
name of a hypothesis of all things—that is to say, of the present physical 
constitution of all things—which may be accepted without much diffi- 
culty by us who hold, or are held by, the Christian faith in its fulness. 
T only speak of the Christian faith as that hypothesis of all things which 
is accepted by persons like myself; and I know that all hypotheses 
involve petitio principii. All we ask for by that necessity of argument 
is the credibility of history, and the existence of spirit. The other 
side require an unknown factor, which gives them the advantage of 
using positive argument from a logically negative premise, and enables 
them, as Mr. Goldwin Smith said in his lectures, to invest the word 
positive with two meanings, atheistic and sound; and thus live in a 
state of continual petitio principii, which must greatly conduce to their 
argumentative fluency and personal comfort. What is called the 
Pantheism of Wordsworth, as explained by his last, and to us most 
satisfactory commentator, may go far to reconcile us to a physical 
hypothesis, which has alarmed us, it is true. It-did so chiefly because 
it was advertised like a new torpedo; as something to blow the 
Christian Church or Navis out of the water. Selection, and the law of 
the strongest, were so grandly, absolutely, and universally true as to 
occupy the whole mind, and leave no room for religion, which was 
henceforth unworthy of an intellectual man’s attention. Consequently 
the intellectual world seemed to assert a right to live in a condition of 
standing grievance until it should be put in possession of the revenues 
` of the Established Church of the realm. 

The Spirit of God (we read, and take it as a mystic truth) moved 
once upon the face of the waters—over matter without life, nebulous, 
atomic, or what not, called into existence by Him, we know not how. 
Now, let us suppose that That which is meant by the Spirit of God 
then penetrated and possessed all material substance, as if indeed it 
had stirred the waters—that is to say, circle by circle and zone beyond 
zone ; with inner diffusions of recognizable influence, and more distant 
workings, known to Itself only. Then and there the power and the 
law of Evolution were established ; through all matter; by what form 
and process we never can know, and science and theology may . 
perhaps arrive at some concordat of submission on the subject. But 
this figure may express the idea of gradations or circles of a Life 
which is an unity. Then it has been laid down, and certainly seems 
like truth, that unity involves personality, which is involved, at all 
events, in the idea of a scheme for good, of benevolence or the con- 
trary, of a will in favour of right, of any reality of tendency making. 
for good and against evil. ` 

We apprehend that the following quotation” conveys an accurate 


* Shairp : Poetical Interpretation of Nature, p. 241. 
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as well as spirited account of Wordsworth’s inner cosmogony, and 
that Evolution, development. by natural selection, the struggle for life, 
and all the rest, may have their consistent action throughout the lower 
circles of life, as working laws and ordained processes. As Professor 
Calderwood shows, they come in contact, in the higher circles, with 
morality and personal character, which interfere with and modify 
their action. This definite line between men and brutes must not be 
~- ~disputed.— Nevertheless,-as _there-are-the-oddest:physical.and. outward 
resemblances between different orders of creation, so that the higher 
animals have often actual resemblances to humanity, and vice versd, so 
there are strange but unquestionable reflections of moral or spiritual 
qualities in the former. They are like undevelopable Suvdues, as 
Aristotle would say: as it were, killed seed of the soul’s growth, which 
may never flourish in the brute as in the man. A dog looks at you in 
a human way, as if he understood you; and so he does in his mea- 
sure. I think a favourite horse looks gravely at one, as if he tried to 
understand, and had to give it up. But it is on capacities of sym- 
~pathy—acquired by human teaching as they may be—that our feeling 
for brutes depends; there is something indescribably pathetic in their 
attempts and approaches to the action of a soul. I think, whatever 
love is, there is an unquestionable capacity for love of men and women 
in many creatures, which is welcomed and reciprocated in exactly the 
same way as human affection. It is no doubt acquired by brutes from 
men, but it is a notable fact that they are capable of such a lesson :— 


“Wordsworth felt, and after reflection made the feelings a rooted and 
habitual conviction, that the world ‘without him, all that we call Nature, is not 
a dead machine, but an unity in virtue of one pervading life—sometimes he 
calls it a soul; that living nature is thus an unity; that there is that in it 
which awoke in him feelings of calmness, awe, and tenderness; that this 
infinite life in nature was not something which he attributed to nature, but that 
it existed external to him, independent of his thoughts and feelings, and was in 
no way the creation of his own mind. . . . Those vague emotions and 
visionary gleams which came to him in the happier moments of ‘boyhood, 
before which the solid earth was all unsubstantialized and transfigured,— 
these. he held to be, though he could not prove it, intimations coming to 
his soul direct from God.” - 


Now there are various forms of Pantheism, but to call this Pan- 
theism in any atheistic sense is obviously absurd. To believe that 
God is or manifests Himself to us in things—nay, in all things—is 
a very different thing from saying that there is no God except things; 
or talking about an animus mundi, spirit of creation, or unknown factor 
of no nature physical or spiritual, and so taking refuge in mathematics. 
If you absorb the Infinite Being in the finite, which is not for ever, 
_that answers to the name of atheism. If you say, God is all of which 
I am conscious through the medium of the senses, without reserve of 
spiritual phenomena, you resolve. the infinite into the finite. If, vice 
versé, you absorb nature in God, the finite in the infinite, we should ` 
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say you confuse spirit with matter; and that as most men have more 
notion of matter than of spirit, you lead them to think you are con- 
founding matter with God. But there seems no reason why He 
should be all that He creates, or all that He rules, or all wherelf’y He 
manifests. Himself to us, unless to be means only to come within our 
consciousness. If man is the measure of all things, he can only think 
of God as something he can measure. 

But all Wordsworth said or thought was that God did manifest 
Himself to him personally as a Divine Power in Nature, in all things 
in their own order. “Two voices are there, one is of the sea, the 
other of the mountains.” He makes the mountains speak to him, that 
is to say, he thinks that for him God has put a word in them. So Micah 
calls on them: he says, “Hear ye, O mountains, the Lord’s controversy, . 
and ye strong foundations of the earth.” And Isaiah, again: “Break 
forth into singing, ye mountains, O forest, and every tree therein ; for 
theLord hath redeemed Jacob.” And David: “Let the floods clap their 
‘ hands: let the hills be joyful together before the Lord; for He cometh 
to judge the earth.” This is Hebrew Pantheism, if we like to callit so. 
Perhaps Wordsworth would not have made his cataracts blow their 
trumpets from the steep, but for the passage just quoted. He seems, 
perhaps from the strong republican feelings of his youth, to have 
received little enough of the feeling, diction, or force of the Old 
Testament into his mind. He has nothing of the Puritan about him; _ 
neither irrefragable doctrine, nor fierceness in contest, nor practical 
cunning. Itis true that those who think deeply and express them- 
selves powerfully are very generally driven to the words and forms of 
the English Bible; whether they use them in good faith, in mockery, 

r artistically; as Byron in the “Giaour,” and Mr. Swinburne very 
requently. 

We suppose there is no doubt that Wordsworth read the Old Testa- 
ment, and not only the imagery of prophecy, but the every-day syste- 
matic sense of God’s presence to bless the land or curse it, to give 
or withhold plenty, must have fallen in with and, in fact, contributed 
to his habit of looking for tokens to quicken his own spirit on the face 
of English earth and heaven. 

Perhaps the best, or briefest and most vivid account we have of 
Greek Pantheism as a popular faith or fancy, is in the third volume of 
“Modern Painters,” p. 175. It seems to have been far less vigorous or 
concentrated than that of the Hebrew. He thought the God of his 
fathers was present in the land by manifestation of blessing, when he 
hada good harvest, but that the Lord his God was one God, dwelling 
in Zion. The Greek’s fancy played and wavered like a many-coloured 
iris over his streams and hills, and he thought a whole mythology of 
divinities, heroes, or good people lived in them, and, with them. 
Though he could dry up a stream and cwt down an oak, he thought 
there was a nymph in each till it came to an end. His Pantheism 
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consisted in a number of half-human personalities. Still in solemn 
moments he called on the elements as if he expected to be heard; 
and when Prometheus calls out & &0s ai€yp, Kat Taxvrrepot nvon, OY 
Demésthenes utters his deep & yì xat béo, they do symbolize and 
express an idea of their own that there is something in the things 
answering to those names which is fit for a man to invoke in his need; 
and enough to swear by in good earnest. 


I hope to. consider .the whole subject ofthe popular. or personal .. . 





faith and hopes of the Greek citizen, as to a spiritual life, in another 
essay ; and to attempt some kind of comparison between his thoughts 
and ours as to the world to come. The subject of Greek sculpture of 
the Periclean age, especially of the central examples in the Parthenon, 
leads necessarily to the question how far it was all done religiously by 
way of worship, and how far artistically, for the sake of having a fine 
building well decorated. It may be time to collect what has been 
said on this matter, and a very eminent scholar and divine has 
advised me to do so; but the subject seems to involve great diffi- 
culties of exposition. A few scholars and artists will be contented 
with the views of Count Rio, which are not contradictory to those of 
Winckelman, and will be found consistent with the ideas of Greek 
Monotheism prepared by Professor Zeller, and virtually supported from . 
his own side by Professor Ruskin. But spirituality, like beauty, is in 
the eye of the gazer; and of course it is not much use to ask an 
Englishman who does not believe in God in 1878 to suppose that an 
Athenian did so in the fifth century B.c. I would only call attention 
to the enormous difficulties of history to the modern atheist, and to his. 
necessary breach, in his rejection of religious imposture, with all the 
best visible and monumental relics of the past.* 

Now we say, “In the beginning God created the Heaven and thi 
Earth,” not caring to explain the word created. We mean by this that 
He set the then world in action according to His or its laws, and so 
brought into existence the present world and all intervening. That 
He created, or caused to be evolved, Pentelicus and also Pheidias; 
and Tintoret as well as the Tyrolese Alps. All in their degrees are 
symbols manifesting His presence. This is Wordsworthian Pantheism. 

Professot Ruskin has saidt that in looking from the Campanile at 
Venice. to the circle of snow which crowns the Adriatic, and then to 
the buildings which contain the works of Titian and Tintoret, he has 

. felt unable to answer the question of his own heart, by which of 
these,.the nature or the manhood, has God given mightier evidence of 
Himself? Wordsworth might perhaps have looked chiefly at the 
mountains. He took them for his text, and from them asserted 
the Unity of the Divine Spirit appealing to man through natural 


* Mr. A. Watkiss Lloyd’s chapters on Greek Religion givea learned, fair, and judicious 
" view of the whole, which I hope to consider in due time : Age of Pericles, vol. ii, 
+ Stones of Venice’ ii. 
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beauty, and through man’s peculiar and indefeasible sense of it. The 
presence of beauty and sublimity in nature man can see, and he can 
represent images of it from his own soul. Man is the name of a 
great circle of creation ; and within that circle this work of the fnven- 
tive imagination is possible. Whatever natural reference this faculty 
has or has not to a source above man, it does not exist below man, 
and distinguishes him from all other creatures. He is so made as to 
make for himself sweet articulate words, and write communicable 
thoughts in form and’colour. Now within this human or imaginative 
circle of creation another thing has been evolved, and practically 
speaking, within it exclusively of all inferior circles. The moral life, 
including reflection, the sense of responsibility, and repentance, is 
evolved in this inner circle along with tone and colour, and idea, 
therein so strangely woven. Below it we do now and then observe, 
not what we can call moral life or its instincts, but occasional shadows 
of capacity for them, and sporadic impulses which faintly resemble 
them. But these certainly amount to no intrusion of one circle on 
another, and for aught we see as to the lower circles the great Lin- 
nean distinction is valid, as to created capacities, and as far as it goes. 
“ Animalia sentiunt, vivunt, et crescunt; vegetabilia crescunt et vivunt; 
lapides crescunt. (If we were asked, in our ignorance of natural 
science, what gases do, we should say, “olent et incenduntur.”) But the 
Pantheism which holds that God manifests His presence by force in 
all these things, or that the forces of nature are His force, or that the 
winds are in the hollow of His hand, is very harmless at the least. 
And when a competent man asserts, as Wordsworth plainly did, that 
to him the forces and phenomena of nature bear a witness, that 

e is bound to record and open a vision, and hastens to write in a 
Bot why, we are bound to read the book, and are not likely to find it 
contravene any form of Christianity. 

Now this self-acting design and efficient law of Evolution may be 
maintained to have brought to pass, or elaborated from the primal 
elements, the physical frame and environment of the human race. 
The Christian faith has no objection to it or collision with it, and 
Evolution cannot be personified and made into a great first Cause 
least understood. True, it does not show us the way from “one of the 
greater cycles of creation into the other. It fails in many cases to 
connect the nearer circles of species. If mules will not continue a 
hybrid race now, we do not see, and are not told when they could do 
so; if a cross between a sheep and a goat cannot be had now, then 
we may quote Horace to the effect that it was more difficult still, 
in his ‘day, to get one with a wolf: “et prius Appulis jungentur 
capree lupis.” Evolution gives no origin for the moral feelings, for 
natural selection destroys the weak, and morality keeps the weak 
in life; the strong give them their rights even to their own hind- 
rance. Evolution may account for animal feelings of maternity, 
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as for an ewe’s affection for her own lamb; but that is very different 
from a girl’s love of children, or a woman’s tenderness for a casual 
baby not her own. Evolution will account for emotion and action 
as muscular force, but not for self-denial.* In short it has its weak 
points, but if our learned friends are determined to have it, -there 
seems no theological objection. But we think the poet’s quasi- 
theological conception of an unity in Nature, which permitted him 
some knowledge -of it,-a—-more-logical and. not: inconsistent.form—of.- 





consciousness. And it seems at least conceivable that this unity 
leavening the whole lump of matter, may have insensed in different 
degrees (using all these expressions as towards opponents tentatively, 
as for ourselves reverently); so that, thus speaking, we have the 
zone of the Image and the fear of God, imagination,'and morality, 
which is the human; and next, that of-growth, life, and feeling, 
which is animal, We-may suppose that the sense of love and honour 
which we find in the lower circle, though quite sporadic, though often 
explicable by human teaching, though unregulated by self-denial, still 
may be rudimentary love and honour. So, as to rudimentary life, pain 
passes into the zone of sensation, not without gradation and inter- 
change of features. Our circles are not abrupt divisions; though human 
classification always wants to enclose everything in ring fences. There 
are diversities of operations, but everywhere the same Spirit, by what 
scale of manifestation is known to Him only ;—but His working in and 
evolution of all things was the kéy-note of Wordsworth’s “ Pantheism,” 
or acknowledgment of His universal Presence. ` 

Now the distinctions we seem to have observed between the moral 
life of brutes and the ethical development of such men as are 
influenced by ethics, are mingled with strange resemblance; and ar 
like the effect of a fixed and insuperable barrier, between . things o 
the same nature, alterable by no cause or duration we can think of. 
In the first place, creatures have affection without self-restraint.f 
In the next place, they are capable of remorse without repentance : 
then of a noble rage which is not courage. In short, as memory and 
reflection are denied them, spiritual development is denied them. 
Nevertheless, to stand mentally on the boundary-lines between our 
own moral life and theirs is a grave matter, and we can only say that 
we see no reason -why-we. should be expected to know more about it 
than non-Christians. We certainly know as much. 


% The sentences which follow, as to abstinence from action by brute animals, were 
written before I had seen Professor Calderwood’s excellent essay in the CONTEMPORARY 
Revirw for December, 1877. For the figure of minor circles of distinction within the 
zone of humanity, Principal Shairp’s account of the “ Evolution” of the Emotional, Pru- 
dential, and Moral Principles of action seems of the greatest value. ‘The þegin- 
ning of morality isin the idea of ‘a transcendent law above us, independent of us, 
universal, and of a will determined by it.” The language is scientific; but the law 
implies the lawgiver, and the will determined a will determining. (Studies in Poetry 
and Philosophy, p. 366 seq. Edmonston and Douglas, Edinburgh.) : 

+ Yet not without caution, for I have seen a favourite dog, accustomed to the house. 
refuse to jump against a little boy-for fear of knocking him down. 
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Now, for self-denial: it is easier to explain the beginning of action 
than the end of it. After reading the Birmingham lecture we all know 
the muscular springs by which any person does any given thing. There 
is a void as to how they are set going. Dr. Tyndall told us all Be or 
any man could. What he said did not quite explain (for example) how 
one Nature’s clock, called Herminius, sprung on another called Black 
Auster (a bigger clock and not so artfully made), and gave the reins 
` ashake, and set Auster going. But even if the words cerebrations and 
discharges of muscle had any explanatory meaning (for their meaning is 
only descriptive), they would not suffice to explain why Auster stopped 
over his dead master. All at once. the machinery of one clock, on top 
of another, is deranged by collision, and he comes off and stops. 
Auster’s action was not interfered with; much less so than before, for 
the dead hand had dropped the rein; he might have gone on cere- 
brating and discharging at thirty miles an hour. Herminius is down, 
“but like a graven image Black Auster keeps his place ”—in the press 
of battle and crash of breaking spears. Argus is just running down, 
or dying, when he sees Ulysses. Why and how did he wag his tail? 
On the scientific side, because he cerebrated all down his vertebra, 
and agitated the last seven or eight. On the spiritual side, because he, 
Argus, whatever he was, loved Ulysses, far away above him and out 
of reach, as Ulysses may have loved Athene. There is no contradic- 
tion here—all these things, or quite similar things, were, and it was so. 

There is in fact, in these and countless actual examples, evidence of 
something which makes us avail ourselves of the contemptuous per- 
mission of the Birmingham lecture. We certainly do mean to call 

his a soul. In fact the use of a straightforward monosyllable, which + 
nowledges a reality whose analysis is impossible, is much better 

an that continued jugulation of the English language which is 
involved in talking or writing about evolution, cerebration, and 
discharge of muscle. These words imply that you speak of a process 
with full understanding, when in fact you do not. They are conscious 
petitiones principii, and masterful assertions of whatis in fact unproved. 
But as to soul, if, as is really the case, the brutalities of our fellow- 
creatures within the last few months give us cause for distressful 
wonder as to whether they have or have not any souls at alf, and how 
they have so lost the image of God; so the unmistakable traces of 
higher emotions in lower animals may be also evidences of His hand ; 
of a touch of love on the poor sloping brain of horse or hound. If*this 
unity of morality be real in men and animals, who put it in them all 
and how did it get there? I do not say it was not evolved, but why 

was it evolved? 

Then, before we leave this, let us consider how the moral element 
may be strengthened in the brute by the man, or imparted by teaching. 
A pack of foxhounds will not look at sheep or deer close to them ; and 
will often show manful disregard for hares and rabbits (excepting 
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under special temptation, when they show special waverings of con- 
science and human oscillations of frailty). That is all taught under a 
certain amount of terror, like much human obedience and abstinence. 
Nevertheless the lessons of self-restraint and forbearance are even 
more hopelessly unaccountable than those of effort. If the horse or 
dog can understand his master, there is a unity between them. The 


relations of the equine character are very dim and subtle; but the _ 


horse learns, like the dog. Intellectually he gets to know what is 
expected of him, and morally he gathers courage from a determined 


master: he may want coaxing or driving at his first fence, but enjoys. 


his fourth or fifth, and so, on till he is blown; and then he will 
blunder into the last for honours sake. That may be excitement ; 
but let us go back to.the first obstacle. This is what I have seen. A 
less powerful horseman asks a stronger one to ride a young horse over 
a fence for him. The other lounges up to the colt, pats him and says 
a word, and swings into the saddle without whip or spur. He sets 
his head straight at-the obstacle and presses him gently with his 


knees and heels. His hands are kept down, and are as light as a lady’s: 


the bit, a plain snaffle, is just easy in the horse’s mouth. Yet he feels 
it; so that, when he turns his head to the left at first sight of the 
place, the smooth steel meets him with a gentle restraining pull the 
other way. Then he turns his head the other way, with a similar 
result ; he is kept straight and pressed forward. He is a good one at 
heart, he hears a word of encouragement and feels the embrace of the 
strong knees, and with another slight kick of the unarmed heel he 
cocks his ears; observes in one intelligible snort, “ Well, if you're not 
afraid, Pm not; and here goes.” And over he does go. But a person a 
all afraid of the fence or of him could not have got him over. A 
one of the best horsemen in Oxford told us long ago of “the sign 
that went from his heart to his knee, and always told his horse when 
he was afraid of a place.” 

What is there, after all, which is contrary to any form of the 
Christian Faith in Mr. Darwin’s hypothesis itself? or yet in that 
which asserts that certain lower animals possess, nay, have communion 
with us in certain moral capacities? In us these are raised to a 
higher power by the gifts of reason and reflection, and in them they 
remain unimprovable Suvdyes, save, in some small degree, by ‘the 
connection they have with us. Why? The seal and the deer have the 
gift*of weeping: I knew a high-bred cow who shed tears under rough 
handling; and I never can forget in life the streaming eyes of a 
favourite old mare, under the influence of a propitiatory offering of 
sliced carrots in the stable, after a quarrel about her conduct in the 
field, and the argumentum baculinum et calearium on my part. And the 
strange thing was that she wept, or seemed to weep, not for pain, but 
- because of reconciliation; with love as of women. Laughter and 
tears are often trivial and silly, or only sought for in the attempt to 
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galvanize emotions which spite, dulness, or vanity have destroyed. 
Nevertheless in their natural way, and with all allowance for footage, 
they are important human symptoms—since both represent a tempo- . 
rary alleviation of the burden of life. The cup is full and runs over— 
and there is relief; whether from the stimulus of incongruity, the 
mysterious tumults of joy, or the more intelligible burdens of suffering ; 
I need not go on about the iuexpressible pathos of that faith in man 
which well-treated animals learn—the dreadful mute appeal of their 
looks in pain; but after seeing a certain amount of distress, I can only 
bear withess to the exquisite truth of the overpowered Jock Jabos’ 
comparison, in “Guy Mannering:” “The death o’ the grey mare, puir 
hizzie, was naething till ’t.” 

There is an immeasurably provoking simplicity in the now popular 
Atheistic endeavour to assert Evolutionism as a reed. It is like 
sliding in an unknown Creator into an Atheistic system, as if he were 
a surreptitious king at Ecarté. The hand is worth nothing without 
him, for evolution is only a name for a partially-observed process, and 
leaves open the question of who set it in action. It implies progress, 
and progress design, calculated step by step from mollusk to man, 
and from the Ascidian to the Utilitarian. Then, who, or what is the 
designer ?. We say that His continued presence in earthly things is 
an unity in all things; while to mankind He has made Himself known 
in the mystery of Triny: The pol now GE ment of an HIET i 


or a iatheeiatceal T of morale “ That od makes for 
Righteousness” is, in fact, unmeaning. “The Lord our Righteous- 
ness” is at least intelligible. ss 

Wordsworth’s confession of a personal God of all the earth of 
course limits his Pantheism to the acknowledgment that the earth 
really is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof. He might have welcomed 
the doctrines of evolution and struggle for life, as’ illustrations of 
Divine method, not more sad or strange than the individual sufferings 
he saw round him; and as such we cannot object to them. Further, 
we feel ourselves “good Evolutionists” in asserting zones beyond 
zones, and circles within circles, according to the degree of manifesta- 
tion of Divine Presence ; from the gases or the rocks up to the Image 
of God. He has made evolution to work well; it has evolved the 
Ego, it has forth-formed right and wrong, it has burst into invention 
and imagination, and by their means it has elaborated the scientific 
analysis by which it is to be understood. But the greatest and most 
mysterious of all these things is the Ego, or soul, or personality; more 
especially those rare examples of it, who are from time to time thrown 
up, perhaps to teach us new invention and analysis, perhaps to bring 
us new strength to do right. 

I shall have something to say hereafter, I trust, on the Greek, or | 
indeed Aryan, habit of personifying natural forces as well as moral 
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attributes. It seems to have been plain theism with just and wise men, 
who referred all things to the greater Zeus, or just powers above Zeus; 
. and perhaps, at great moments of their lives, the One Source of right 
was visible to all who believed in right. There is a highly important 
remark of Mr. W. W. Lloyd’s (Age of Pericles II., p. 202) that highly 
personified as are the deities of Homeric mythology— 

“ When these divinities are in any case appealed to with unusual seriousness, 
their nature-character reappears. Zeus is the greatest, most glorious, the 
habitant of ether: the all-seeing Sun is not the smiter of overdone Patroclus on 
the back, but is attested by name, with the Rivers of the Earth, along with the 
powers which judge the perjured in another state (Hom. Il. iii. 276); and so 
again elsewhere associated with Jove are Earth, Sun, and the Erinnyes. When 
Poseidon hesitates to defer to the positive commands of Zeus (Il. xix. 259), Iris 
reminds him that there are the Erinnyes to be reckoned with (Il. xv. 204), and 
he gives in at once.” 

This was Greek Pantheism, happily unconscious of the name: a con- 
dition of mind in which prayer and hope, for present and futtire, were 
reasonable and real, if not logical: for logic, happily, was not as yet., 
It was a religion under which, if you were particular about right, you 
could always ask Somebody to help you to do it-in a thorough and 
searching manner; and to reward you for it, He best knew how or 
when. Nothing can be more different from this than that autolatry of 
our own time, which makes every man for himself the measure of all 
things. But what is more remarkable is, how easily the Greek acknow- 
ledged a separate personality at every turn, in the Dryad soul of the 
oak, and the Naiad spirit of the waters, &c., and then could collect 
them all, for his own greater needs, in the greater Zeus and awful 
deities who would do and have right, who were one with the power 

of nature. Anything further from atheistic or impersonal Pantheism 
can hardly be conceived. : , 

I could have wished to say something, as a person who has lived 
fifty years not inobservantly, of the immense importance of strongly- 
impressed personality on moral and intellectual works, and to have 
illustrated it from long experience of personal ministry to the poor on 
the moral side; and of artistic criticism and production on the other. 
It has been maintained in this Review that the word mechanical, when 
used in its bad sense, means absence of soul,’ of heart, or‘of evinced 
personality. The absence of soul in art or craft is held to diminish or 
destroy the value of results by making them whatis called mechanical, 
and ‘its absence from moral action-receives the same name. * A value 
attaches—in the intellectual and moral product alike, in the good work 
and in the picture—to a certain subjective or spiritual condition in 
the doer: which establishes a plan of spiritual relation between him 
and the person affected by his deed—call it love, tenderness, sympathy, 
or what you will. No wonder atheists are shy of the personality of a 
Creator; hut whatarethey to say to the personality of the created being? 
It is spirit; a gifted or admiring, delighted spirit has left its mark on 
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the picture ; an honest spirit on a well-made box, a well-sewn seam ; a 
Christian spirit on a hundred of coals given in Christ’s name. Ishould 
like to point out how mechanical charity, by board and committee, 
seems to lose the moral effect it often deserves; though it, like 
mechanical production, is a necessity of vast population and wide- 
spreading need. And I cannot resist quoting Mr. Hamerton’s parallel 
example of the way in which worthless pictures used to be got up for 
the market impersonally, and by no end of different hands, like pins; 
by a subject or composition-man, a draughtsman, a scumbler and glazer, 
a man for details, and many more. All thisis matter of experience, and 
it certainly seems to find foundation for an argument on the presence 
of spirit—the spirit which has made man and all his working, at pre- 
sent in the world and in the ways of man. The working of the human 
soul is a symbolic testimony to the source from whence it came. 

Principal Shairp’s account of Wordsworth is doubly valuable, as it 
gives the double view of his mind, as trained on Christian sympathy 
with those he knew, constantly practised as a study; and on the Pan- 
theism which sees God in all thiigs. How can the latter offend any- 
body’s faith? How can it go against the Nicene Creed, or the belief 
in Holy Scripture as containing all things necessary to salvation, to 
hold that the power and providence of God penetrate all things 
whatever, with more or less complete manifestation, in gradated order, 
according to His will? About as much as it controverts Bacon’s 
Novum Organon, or Newton’s Principia, or the University Calen- 
dar. How far did Wordsworth lose sight of the Personal Father of 
Spirits, in believing that He was before him, and behind him, and 
with his soul when it took the wings of the evening and the morning, 
and fled over the utmost parts of the sea? Professor Tyndall shows 
the way from analytic physics into metaphysic, and therefore into 
theology ; Wordsworth shows it from surface physics, or the aspects 
of Nature, into psychology, and therefore into theology. She is like 
heat or pressure: ata certain depth, anywhere, you cannot escape 
her; for, wherever you go, you ask yourself who you are, and how 
you got there? and the ultimate answers to these questions she claims 
as her own. 

On our own side, we have a right to call attention to the evolution 
of definite and orthodox Christianity in Wordsworth, as described with 
faithful accuracy in “Poetic Interpretation,” &e., pp. 259, 397. The 
analysis there given is like that of an expanding germ or a ripéning 
fruit, and the term evolution may fairly be applied to it. But to plain 
people it is a great deal more like the gradual entering in and posses- 
sion of this man’s soul by the Spirit of Him whom he had always 
sought according to his lights. It has exposed him to the animadver- 
sion of his brother bards “and of all the small fry of Liberalism,” as 
Principal Shairp somewhat pithily observes. This is greatly to be 
regretted, but not on Wordsworth’s account. The party spirit of 
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Shelley and of Byron, on behalf of the Whig party and the Devil 
in conjunction, is alike natural and subternatural. That of Macaulay, 
as a friend of the former Oppoiition only, is straightforward and 
excusable. Mr. Browning may write, in his character of a Cosmopo- 
lite in Hood’s sense, that is to say, of one who is polite to all the 
world except his own country. If the lines entitled “A Lost Leader” 
are not directed at Wordsworth, it would give great satisfaction to 
some of us, who place Mr. Browning only second to the old North- 
man as a poet-philosopher, to be made sure of it. Mr. Browning may 
mean Lindley Murray, who has failed to conduct him into perfectly 
harmonious mastery of the English language. It is very difficult to 
understand or acknowledge the conventional claim of Revolution on 
the poets of the last and present generation. Aristocrats as insolent as 
Byron, and thinkers as refined as Mr. Browning, are all with Marat and 
Robespierre, and anticipate the glories of. red ruin and the breaking 
up of laws. Satanic, Hellenic, Renaissance, Bohemian—from Byron to 
Béranger—they are all the same; there is always the same Nature 
worship, with the same equivocal meanings and unequivocal corol- 
laries; there are always the same nobly-asserted heterodoxies about 
marriage and its restraints ; there is always the same hissing aspiration 
after the throats of all the priests, who talk of God, and rightéousness, 
‘and temperance, and judgment to come. Wordsworth certainly declined 
to lead or follow in the Red Republic; he was as independent of mobs 
as of peers; and neither liked him for it. Was he to be an Anacreon 
of the guillotine? It wasa reality in his day, and he had seen it. For 
love of the people and of all humanity, he did entirely possess that, or 
it possessed him, and he was filled with it. But there is a great dif- 
ference between love of the people and hatred of an aristocracy—a 
desire to betray and destroy the aristocracy to which you belong. 
Byron may have loved the people, as he said, because he hoped to see 
them carry Castlereagh’s head on a pole. Wordsworth’s tenderness 
for poor leech-gatherers,. outworn huntsmen, and mothers who lacked 
sons, was quite another feeling, acquired in quite another school, and 
perfected in another and incompatible service. 
- R. ST. J. TYRWEÍTT. 


THE SCOT. 


I. 


F all the wonderful things in this world—a world which to the 
thoughtful eye is everywhere full of wonder and of beauty—the 
most wonderful, perhaps, is the extent to which, in its construction, the 
principle of variety and contrast has been applied. It seems, to speak 
with reverence, as if this principle resided so inherently in the Supreme 
Intellect that it was purposely allowed a wider range than some other 
principles, which to our limited understandings might appear more 
important. x 
It is certain indeed that one of the highest human intellects, when 
venturing on the perilous problem of constructing a best possible 
world,—I mean Plato,—did so in a spirit which clearly showed that he 
had left out of view that excellent mystery in the divine framework, 
whereby symmetry is redeemed from tameness, and harmony from 
monotony. It is not the pious Society of Friends only to whom the 
.often-quoted remark applies, that “if they had been consulted in the 
creation of the world, a very drab-coloured creation they would have 
made of it.” We are all cut from one common block in this respect. 
We are creatures of very limited notions and very mighty pretensions ; 
and we all start in life with the idea that the one principle, whatever 
it be, which is dominant in us, is the best principle in the world, and 
which, both by divine and human right, ought to dominate over all 
other principles; in other words, we are all naturally inclined to 
despotise over. God’s various scheme with our individual and local 
conceptions, and to make it the business of our lives to mould the 
vastness of the divine organism of things after the type of our own 
narrow notions, and partial sympathies. Look abroad into the wide 
history of human philosophies and theologies; or look around you in 
the small circle of your own village, city, or parish, and you will find 
VOL. XXXIII, H 
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everywhere ample illustrations of this tendency of the human mind. 
In: Russia, for instance, the grand idea is to Russianize the world, and 
to mould every characteristic nationality after the absolute ukas of the 
Czar.” In France, the favourite notion of the Napoleons was always 
to imperialize the provinces of France, after the model of Paris, and, if 
possible, the whole world after the model of France, the beginning of 
course to be made with Germany. 

After the same fashion, to pass from the empire of the sword to that 
of the pen, we have a class of small thinkers in London who seem to 
imagine that the greatest blessing which could be conferred upon 
Scotland at the present moment is to stamp upon it with a high hand 
the manners and institutions of England, and to obliterate with one 
unsparing sweep all its most marked national characteristics; in a 
word, to play the despot over the smaller half of the island with the 
narrow notions and the ignorant prejudices of the larger half. And 
this is not the assumption merely of a few; it is one of the pre- 
vailing tendencies of the age, against which it is our duty manfully 
and patriotically to contend. A minority united politically to a 
majority will always have a stiff battle to fight for the maintenance of 
its own integrity. Majorities are always tyrannical, in London as well 
as in New York; and though in the court of reason multitude of men, 
and multitude of moneys, be in themselves: matters of the ‘smallest 
moment, yet on the stage of the real drama of life they do often. exért 
a mighty sway, especially when assisted by rank and fashion, and the 
smooth seductions of a spurious refinement and an external magnifi- 
cence. From these influences it is that we behold the lamentable 
spectacle of not a few Scotsmen in Scotland move than half-ashamed j 
of. their country, and ‘ready to forego, without regret, all: its glorious 
memories, its hallowed traditions, its“sturdy-character; its free and 
manly «.religion,-its beautiful Doric language,;.its dramatic and 
humorous poetry, its pathetic and popular music. `I have always pro- 
tested against these denationalizing tendencies of the age, in reference 
to Scotland; and I am-proud to say that I-have not protested in’ bad 
company. John Stuart. Mill, in. his admirable work’ on “ Liberty,’”- 
pronounced the sad sentence that Europe was, in his .judgment; 
“ decidedly advancing towards the Chinese. ideal of: making all people 
alike,” and that “energetic characters on any great scale are coming; 
to be merely traditional.” .Who among us that:has any sense for 
natufe and truth, but laments, when reading ‘the late ‘Lord:Cockbuin’s 
“ Memorials of his Time,” the disappearance:of that “delightful set of 
excellent Scotch- old ladies, strong-headed;:warm-hearted, and high- 
spirited : merry even in solitude ;.very resolute; indifferent about the 
modes.and habits of the modern worlds. doing exactly as they chose ; 
their language, like their habits, entirely: Scotch, but:without any: 
other vulgarity than what. perfect: naturalness is-sometimes mistaken. 
for?” I much fear that the polish of -the present, time has not been: 
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gained without some sacrifice of the vigour of the time that is gone. 
For we may depend upon it, that the result of over-riding the God- 
ordained variety stamped on nature, by one despotic type, will not be 
to unite in all the strength which belongs to each; but to annihilate 
in all the special virtue which no longer finds the special soil in which 
it can grow. It is in fact a great delusion of self-love to’ wish that all 
men should be the same in masses any more than as individuals. It 
is no more desirable that a Scotsman should sacrifice his peculiarities 
to please the Englishman, than that all dogs should become bull-dogs, 
all birds nightingales, and all birch-trees beeches. If fir-trees were to 
cease to grow on the Grampians to-morrow, and birches should no 
longer fringe the retreat.of royalty on the banks of the swift-rushing 
Dee, the world would be the poorer for two beautiful species of Scot- 
tish trees, for which eternal stretches of English beeches and oaks 
would be a poor compensation. So also with Scottish men. It is 
not desirable that English travellers, in their hours of autumnal re- 
creation, should, among the lochs of Argyleshire, or on the streets of 
Dunedin, meet, not the sturdy Scot, native to the soil, but certain 
artificially tricked-out creatures, the faint reflections and feeble 
imitations of themselves. It is not desirable that Scotsmen should 
cease to be found in Scotland, any more than that the stern grey 
grandeur of the Grampians should be moulded down to the green 
softness of the Somerset hills. Scottish nationality, in one word, is 
not a thing to be derided, but to be cherished. 


I, 


In order to talk rationally about Scottish nationality, we must 
answer the. question—What is a nation ?—for some one may say that 
the Scotch are no nation, and that to talk about their nationality is 
to talk about `a thing that has long ago ceased to exist. To answer 
this question we must distinguish between a nation and a people. A 
-certain combination of internal. forces and external influences, tending 
to produce unity of thought, feeling, and action, in any considerable 
congregation of human beings, resulting in a certain marked type of 
social humanity, makes a people; to which, if there be added the 
recognition of some common independent authority, and submission 
to common laws under a penalty, we have a nation. Every people, 
therefore, is not a nation; but every nation is a people or an associa- 
tion of peoples. Of a people, until lately not a nation,—or a nation 
only like the ancient Greeks by a very feeble and ineffective bond,— 
we have an. example in the Germans: of a nation composed of various 
peoples, we have an instance in-Austria. Now, in this strict and proper 
sense of the word, it is quite certain that Scotland is nota nation; 
but neither is England nor Ireland. There is a Scottish people, an 
English people, and an Irish people; but neither of these in itself is a 
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nation; each of them is only part of a nation—that is, the British 
nation. By Scottish nationality, therefore, we can be considered to 
meay only the distinctive social type of the Scottish people, and the 
constitutional rights and privileges belonging to them as a separate 
recognized aggregate of the British nation. And if the word nation- 
ality can be used in reference to any people not having a separate 
and independent supreme authority, it may with the strongest right _ 
be used of the Scotch, as contrasted with the English; for in the first 
place, we gave England a king and a royal race, and then we volun- 
tarily merged the two kingships in one, creating a new supreme 
authority under the title of King of Great Britain, and retaining to 
ourselves at the same time all the distinctive civil and ecclesiastical 
rights and customs which belonged to. us historically as the Scottish 
nation. It was the name, therefore, mainly that was changed, and 
the jurisdiction of the supreme authority in both sections of the 
island that was modified and enlarged; in all other respects Eng- 
land remained England, and Scotland Scotland. The union was 
essentially a union of two separate and independent political bodies, 
with recognized rights and privileges; not the absorption of the one 
by the other, as when Rome absorbed Greece; for a conquered 
people has no rights; and nationality is lost the moment that 
military subjection is complete. But even in the case of conquest, 
so strong are the moral forces against the external arrangements gt 
soldiers and politicians, that a nationality thus formally lost may 
be virtually retained; as when captive Athens led the Roman cap’ 
chained in the triumphal procession of cultivated intellect; and Latin 
emperors were obliged to speak Greek that they might not pass foy 
barbarians with the most intelligent part of their subjects. By virtu 
of this intellectual supremacy, the Greek nationality always has 
asserted itself strongly, even under the iron hoof of the oppressor ; 
and so also the nationality of Scotland, though materially small as 
against the magnitude of the more populous and opulent sister king- 
dom, has maintained its ground with a pertinacity and a prominence. 
that sufficiently indicate from what a strong and deep root of moral 
individuality it has grown up. ` 

All the influences, indeed, that combine to make a strongly marked 
type of nationality are to be found in Scotland. We have our own 
peculiarities of race, lineage, and blood; especially a larger infusion of 
the Celtic and Scandinavian elements, with less of the Norman French. 
We have our own language which Edinburgh fops and London 
witlings may consider vulgar, but which a philosopher like Lord 
_ Brougham publicly declared to be a “ pure and classical tongue, on no 
account to be regarded as a mere provincial dialect.” We have our 
own religion and our own Church, a Church which saved the liberties of 
the people at a time when perjured monarchs and slavish courtiers had 
combined to attempt the subversion of the English and Scottish consti- 
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tutions by the introduction of the maxims of Continental despotism. 
We have our own marked locality, our triple bulwark of Cheviots, 
Ochils, and Grampians, which have so often proved an insurmountable 
barrier to the march of the invader. We have our own Government 
officers, our own. laws (a great deal more reasonable in many respects 
than those of England), our own customs, our own schools and 
colleges, our own courts of justice; finally, we have a common and 
a peculiar history extending through long centuries, common struggles, 
common wars, and common victories, the lofty inspiration of heroic 
lives, and the sacred cement of the martyrs’ blood. With all these 
elements that go to make a great people, if we are not proud of our 
nationality, if we do not hold it fast as a man holds the most precious 
heirloom that has been handed down to him through a long line of 
noble ancestors,—in such case we prove ourselves a race unworthy of 
the highest gifts that Providence can bestow; and the sooner our 
name and our type is blotted from the soil which we unworthily 
occupy, so much the better. | 
A certain class of people profess themselves unable to see what 
practical end is to be reached by reminding the Scottish people of 
their separate nationality; what can be the use of a Wallace Monu- 
ment, for example, in Stirling or Edinburgh, to perpetuate the memory 
of a hero, who spent his life in a political struggle of dubious utility 
then, and of no significance now, when the two nations which then 
fought to the knife have nothing to fight about, and are substantially 
one. I have already answered the fallacies which this statement 
contains. It is the will of God that there should be various types of 
ocial humanity; and it is the duty of men to preserve, not to destroy 
hose types. Their creation is the slow growth of many centuries, 
and, even where they exist as little better than a name, ought to be 
preserved with some share of that reverence which well-constituted 
minds always feel for departed greatness. The Wallace Monument 
was a grateful recognition on the part of Scotsmen of what was done 
for us by the great Scotsmen of past times. The streets of ancient 
Athens and of Rome were studded with such stone testimonies to the 
merits of the mighty dead; and shall Scotland alone be tgo cold to 
feel a sentiment of national gratitude, too tasteless to care for the 
artistic perpetuation of her most cherished memories ? l 
But more than this. To call to vivid consciousness the fact of our 
peculiar nationality, is at once a quickening of the healthy habit of 
popular self-esteem, and an admonition to the neglected duty of self- 
knowledge. A people is-bound to know itself as much as private 
persons; a wise self-estimate, neither vainly perched up above the 
mark, nor sinking with a cowardly self-abasement beneath it, is as 
necessary for the healthy moral condition of men in social masses, as 
for the regulation of the individual conscience. I am preaching a 
sermon on the great dtity of self-examination. I shall, therefore, not 
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trouble myself with the famous dispute about the proper position and ` 
privileges of the Scottish lion, as it is technically described by the 
learned of the Herald office. These signs and symbols, no doubt, 
have their value, which only a superficial pseudo-philosophy will 
despise; but I wish to go at once into the marrow of the matter, 
and inquire what is the real substantial vital thing which we wish to 
maintain when we express a concern for these symbols; and that 
vital thing is the Scottish character, as it has been formed in 
time, the result of all those influences of race and circumstance to 
which we have already alluded. What I should wish to be zealous 
for, is the preservation of the Scottish type of national character 
in all its vigour and in all its integrity; that is to say, of course, 
in all the vigour and integrity of its virtues; for national vices. 
none but an idiot, a madman, or a bigot, would wish to retain: | 
only as our vices and our virtues are proverbially apt to grow 
out of the same root, and, in most cases, indeed, national vices are 
only national virtues exaggerated or misapplied, let us take jealous. 
care lest in pulling out the tares we pull-out the wheat also, lest in 
the hasty zeal to inoculate ourselves with foreign virtues we perform 
a cruel excision of some growth deemed superfluous, but which shall 
be found to have its roots intertwined with the finest fibres of our 
national life. I proceed, therefore, to attempt a classification of the 
most prominent elements: of the Scotch character, marking as much as 
possible in each case both the virtues which by our national tempera- 
ment we are peculiarly bound to practise, and the connate vices. 
which we ought to be peculiarly careful to avoid. 


M, 


The Scot, therefore, as we now find him, the product of strongly 
nationalizing influences of various kinds, appears to me to be a species 
of the genus man in whom are exhibited principally the following- 
qualities :— 

First, he is a man of noo capacity of work. Second, he com— 
bines with his working faculty a notable spirit of enterprise and. 
adventure. Third, he is gifted with no ordinary powers of abstract. 
thought and speculation. Fourth, his speculative powers, however, 
are habitually and strongly under the influence of predominant prac- 
tical tendencies. Fifth, as a practical man, he isa particularly cautious. 
and astute man. Sixth, as a thoughtful man, he is a particularly 
earnest, serious, and religious man. Seventh, in the realm of emotion 
he is capable of remarkable fervour and lyrical intenseness. Eighth,. 
his thoughtfulness is tempered and modified by a deep sense of the 
humorous. 

Let us now examine these characteristics in detail. © 

First, in importance as in order, is the grand faculty of work which. 
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characterizes a Scotsman. Thisis our fundamental virtue—the funda- 
-mental virtue, also, of that whole system of things which we call the 
universe, by which it was created and by which it is sustained, For 
which reason the great Father of the human family is set forth in the 
Book of Genesis as bringing the world into existence by certain pro- 
gressive stages of work, followed by a Sabbath of rest; in harmony 
with which conception the Greek philosophers loved to represent the 
supreme Creator as the demiourgos or workman of the universe. There 
is no need of enlarging on the Scotsman’s faculty of work; it is 
known and felt in all parts of the world wherever he appears; only, as 
a professor in a Scottish University, I may be allowed to mention that 
the tenacity of purpose with which I yearly behold Scottish students 
cleave to the intellectual task before them is something ‘quite admir- 
able. The Scottish student is emphatically a working student; he 
requires the rein constantly, not the spur. In a class of a hundred 
- young men, I have often found the utmost difficulty in laying my 
hand on a single person who was systematically idle. Idleness, in 
fact, is quite unfashionable among Scottish students. They come to 
college determined on self-improvement, and generally learn more 
from a bad professor than the average of English students do from a 
good one. How much of this admirable energy, so constantly put 
forth, is owing to their poverty, and how much to their native hardi- 
hood of fibre, I do not inquire. I only note the fact. Whether poring 
over the thoughtful page, or building up a granite wall, the Scot will 
yield to none, not even to the laborious German, in point of hard 
work ; and, like evéry true workman, he works not by occasional fits, 
for in that way no firm work can be achieved, but with a great purpose 
and a strong determination, slowly, surely, and certainly advancing to 
an enduring result. Such a prominently pronounced tendency, of 
course, cannot be without the attendant vice, which arises naturally, 
according to the Aristotelian canon, from virtue practised to excess. 
The severe emphasis which belongs to work has impressed itself. too 
much on our general character; we are deficient in the light, gay, 
airy, and sportive graces which add such a charm to the Irish and 
French character, as théy did anciently to the Athenian. , We do not 
sufficiently understand how to amuse ourselves. We are not cunning 
to extract a ‘pretty fancy from a passing trifle. We can dig with a 
spade, and drive with'a wedge, and smite with a claymore; but we 
cannot wield the light rapier deftly, or play at battledore and shuttle- 
cock with winged words. Therefore it is said in the light vein of dis- 
course that ought to grace the social board we do not shine, but, like | 
Macaulay—who though bred an Englishman must have had a great 
quantity of Scotch blood in his. veins—when we ought to converse we 
discuss, and lecture when we ought to talk. The historian Buckle ` 
charged us with “a certain harshness and moroseness of character, an 
indifference to many of the enjoyments of life ;” and though he was a 
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one-sided thinker, and knew us only from books, there is a measure of 
truth in the charge, which only gross moral blindness will fail to recog- 
nize. ,The most hard, stony, immovable faces that I have seen were 
in the north-east part of Scotland, and in Bavaria. Let this fault 
therefore be corrected; let healthy laughter be encouraged and 
rigidity of feature discountenanced; while we rejoice, in the second 
place, to think that the work which we are inclined to cultivate to 
excess is not the mere dull plodding of a mechanical faculty, but full 
of enterprise, adventure, and discovery ; for— 

2. The Scot is not an animal that will remain burrowing in a corner, 
and feeding upon dry peas, when there are plenty of corn-fields in 
vision, and plenty of wheaten bread to be earned by the sweat of an 
honest man’s brow. The “Scot abroad” is a character almost as well 
known as the Scot at home; and whether in German wars of religion, 
or in French wars of conquest—whether in scaling the cliffs of the 
Crimea, quelling rebellion in India, dictating commercial treaties to - 
slippery Chinese, tracking the source of the Nile, or forcing a high 
road through the wilds of Central Africa—you will always find a Scot 
with determination for his companion and progress for his pioneer. 
The great warehouses and manufactories in Manchester, Liverpool, 
Bradford, Leeds, and elsewhere show, in the names of their most 
active trading firms, the living witness of the unwillingness of the 
Scot to confine his intelligent restlessness within the narrow bounds 
of his native country.” Like the Greek, he has a strong expansive 
power; and wherever he goes, like Wordsworth’s pedlar, who was an 
Athol man, carries not only wares but wisdom along with him. I 
have found a Macdonald sleeping quietly, after years of honourable 
activity, in the remote churchyard of Hugh Town in the Scilly Isles; 
and I have no doubt, whoever shall first reach the North Pole will 
find a Scotsman already there, snugly sheltered under a snow-palace 
of his own construction. ; 

3. What is the secret of this wonderful success of the Scot in all 
parts of the world? I think mainly this, that, in addition to his 
restless. working faculty, and high determination to advance, he is 
fundamentally a thinking man. All the stories that are current to 
characterize the three peoples agree in this, that however strong the 
Scot is in action, he always thinks before he acts. When you ask 
him a question, he has a national habit of asking you another question 
instead of giving a direct reply. He wants to sound you first whether 
you are worthy of an answer. In this respect also he is a Greek, a 
veritable Ulysses, as you may see in many a page of the Odyssey. 
This combination of thought with working faculty it is which makes 
the Caledonian such a good man of business. Work combined with 
thought is business: work without thought mere bustle. But the 
thinking quality of the Scot is not always directed to external ends 
attainable by material means. He directs his thoughts also—as every 
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intelligent type of humanity must do, more or less—to the ideas after 
the likeness of which all significant realities are formed; and then he 
becomes a metaphysician and a theologian: for theology is only the 
highest power of philosophy; no man can think consistently, or reason 
soundly, without ending, where the unthinking man by a healthy 
instinct begins—with God.: As a thinking man, the Scot does not 
manifest his intellectual power like the Frenchman, by sudden flashes; 
or like the Irishman, by odd jerks and amusive springs. There is no 
springing and jumping, no curveting and capering, in his movements. 
He is full of deliberation and caleulation. He may be represented 
by a slow, heavy, weighty elephant, bearing kings and conquerors on 
its back; or by a useful milk-cow, leisurely recumbent on a lush 
meadow; or by a sturdy dray-horse, or even by a bear sometimes; or 
a fox, or a strange animal compounded of a fox and a bear; but he is 
never a monkey, a grasshopper, or a water-wagtail. In his life he has 
always a plan: and his thought he piles up into a system; his dog- 
matic theology—his Calvinism—is a scheme of Christian thought 
which, if it does not solve all problems, at least has the merit of train- 
ing to pious purpose the sternly exercised minds of those who attempt 
to solve them. The Germans also have attempted many impossible 
problems ; but neither has their labour been in vain. A bout at foils 
in a fencing-school is no battle, and, of course, can boast neither show 
of triumph_nor fruits of victory: but it strengthens the arm, and 
sharpens the eye, and gives litheness and grace to the whole’ body. 
So I do honestly believe that the Bible-questioning, and curious 
textual puzzling, in which serious young persons in Scotland often 
ndulge, have as much to do as our popularly-constituted universities 
n creating that thoughtful cast of mind by which the average Scot, 
as contrasted with the average Englishman, is universally known. 
One weak point in the thinking of the Scot may not be overlooked. 
It is apt to be intensely active and stiffly consistent, but within a 
narrow range, and with a somewhat meagre furniture of materials. 
This arises partly from his remote geographical position, excluding free 
intercourse with foreigners, partly also from his want of solid learning, 
which flows from the democratic character and levelling influences of 
his Church polity. Only in the domain of local history and archeology 
does your normal Scotsman exhibit anything that deserves the name of 
erudition. His Greek is pitched on the lowest platform; and, though 
the working and thinking power of the Caledonian student produces 
annually a fair crop of creditable young Hellenists,-who may fairly 
compete with the best men of their own age in the English Univer- 
sities, the best of them are fain to escape starvation in their own 
country by a migration to the rich classical pastures on the banks of 
the Isis. This meagreness of philological attainment shows itself, of 
course, most strikingly in the learning of the theological faculty, which, 
as one of the few learned Rabbis amongst us the other day honestly 
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confessed, is now living in a state of slavish dependence on the pro- 
ducts of German and English scholarship. The Scotch certainly are 
not a learned people. Confessedly their most prominent theological 
doctors were not only not learned, in any large sense of that word, 
but they were even shamefully ignorant of that learning which is part 
of the natural furniture of their own profession. Hence their most 
notable performances in the pulpit are generally more remarkable 
for rhetoric than for reasoning, and not seldom show an obvious 
desire to compensate for want of substantial knowledge, by im- 
pertinent speculation, and shallow subtlety. Our only consolation 
for this admitted defect must be, that, if the Scottish Universities, 
as the Times once remarked, produce thinking without learning, 
the English too often deal in learning without thinking; and of 
the two deficiencies, the Scotch is the less dishonourable: for it is 
more easy for thought to dispense with the assistance of learning, 
than for learning to dispense with the inspiration of thought. 
TloAvpabin vody od SiSdoxe.: Learning without thought is dead. 

4, But however prominent our thinking faculty may be, it isnot more 
so than the practical direction in which it is predominantly exercised. 
Here lies the grand distinction between the German and the Scottish 
mind, which Mr. Buckle, fixing his eye only on the contrast of English , 
and Scotch, altogether overlooked. Notwithstanding all his philosophy 


~and theology, and the reverence which he pays to the names of. 


Hutcheson, Reid, Stewart, Brown, and Hamilton, the Scot is an 
essentially practical man. He confines his speculations within certain 
“ well-recognized limits: never attempts to soar beyond the “ flaming 
walls of the world;” never mounts a Pegasus to scale the battlement: 
of Olmypus, thinking a wingless steed and a terrestrial journey lés 
sublime, but more sure; and, standing firm on the basis of Calvin’ 
volitional theology, reads Plato either not at all, or in a very frag- 
mentary fashion, and with a constant suspicion of something dreamy 
-and dangerous. The deductive method of reasoning from a few 
confessed necessary principles downwards, which the philosopher just. 
named considered so peculiarly Scottish, is practised by us, as com- 
pared with the Germans, only in a narrow sphere, and with a close 
rein; our national method of reasoning is inductive, as the predomi- 
nant practicality of our character demands. The branches of science 
in which we chiefly excel can be prosecuted only by methods of the 
most strict and cautious induction. Political economy, for which we 
furnished the first great European text-book, is a strictly inductive 
science; so all the physical sciences, our predilection for which is 
sufficiently evidenced by the names of Watt, Black, Brewster, Lyell, 
Murchison, Ramsay, Fairbairn, and Hugh Miller. The Edinburgh 
Medical School—now containing the only department of Scottish 
academical teaching that collects its students from a district as wide 
as the empire of the sun—is another striking proof of the external 
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Calvinism and Samuel Rutherford should have appeared altogether 
incomprehensible. To meagre English intellects of his class, Elijah 
and Elisha, and all the prophets, must remain equally mysterious. We 
blame them not for the natural defect of their understanding, the 
misfortune of their training, and the unquick atmosphere—deficient in 
moral oxygen—which they breathe; we only protest that their in- 
ability to understand shall not be taken simpliciter as a test of what is 
capable or worthy of being understood. We know, and the history 
of the world will record, that the Scottish Covenanters of the seven- 
teenth century were amongst the most noble, the most persistent, and 
also, in the issue, the most successful of modern heroes and martyrs. 
We know that to them we owe the rights of the individual con- 
science, and of personal responsibility not to the king or the priest, 
but to God, as now generally recognized by all the nations of culti- 
vated Europe. We know and feel with a well-assured conviction 
that it is to their manly will and martyr blood that we are indebted for 
our very existence, as a peculiar people, inthe grand charter of 1688. 

Having expressed myself thus strongly against the English fashion 
of calumniating Scottish piety, I am far from wishing to conceal that 
our religiousness has its weak points and its black spots. That we 
have amongst us religious persons who may be justly charged with 
narrow-mindedness and exclusiveness, with being Pharisaic and self- 
righteous in their practices, uncharitable in their temper, and cen- 
sorious in their judgments, is I fear too true ; but I presume such persons 
are to be found in little self-coddling sanctimonious cliques across the 
border also; and besides, they have a large class of ecclesiastical 
milliners and sacerdotal doll-dressers in England, of whom we have 
none. - I readily admit also that there is a great want of grace and 
taste in our religious services, that our theology is often shallow and 
our Scripture expositions crooked for the want of a solid foundation 
of philological learning in well-equipped gymnasia and universities ; 
- that we systematically divorce the sacred from the beautiful; that we 
sometimes flame too fervidly and fume too fiercely in the pulpit; that 
our devotion is too much a devotion of awe; that there is a consider- 
able lack of joyousnessin our faith. All thisis true; but with all this, 
our religion is the best inheritance that we Scotsmen have received from 
our fathers; and I would rather be a plain, plaided, and, if you please, 
somewhat grave Scotchman with this Scotch religion, than a sharp, 
sarcastic, sceptical, cold, unloying, literary Zoilus without it. 

7. The next point is that the Scot is characteristically a fervent, 
impassioned, imaginative, and essentially poetical man. The perfer- 
vidum ingenium Scotorum, so often quoted, is a great fact; though 
I suspect it refers to the Celtic, and not to the Teutonic element 
in our composition. But the fire, from whatever quarter sprung, 
blazes out most potently in the Scottish, as distinguished from the 
tame propriety of the English pulpit; nay, even disturbs, on occasions, 
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the cool dignified serenity which ought to rule the session of grave 
heads on the judicial bench ; is, in fact, to be found everywhere, in all 
congregations of Scotsmen, when you rouse the creature; for the 
true Scot is often a dull, heavy-looking man externally, slow to move, 
and demands a goad. A sleéping lion does not look half so clever as a 
wakeful monkey; but when you rouse the shaggy heavy-maned old 
dozer, then you know surely who is the king of the forest, and why. 
But the Scotsman, though of a fervid, poetical temperament, is no 
mere blower of imaginative soap-bubbles; his practical tendency 
always asserts itself; and in Guthrie, the poetical preacher, we find 
exactly what the sharp eye of Sir Walter Scott noted in Robert Burns, 
“an expression of sense and shrewdness,” belonging more to the 
sagacious man of the world than to the sensitive and contemplative 
poet. Scott himself, indeed, was another fine example of the union of 
the poetical with the practical tendency so characteristic of Scottish 
genius; our own ballads and songs, with the strongest lines _and the 
most vivid colours, are marked by the same peculiarity ; and Professor 
Aytoun—though I am not prepared fully to sympathize with all the 
humorous antipathies he put forward—perhaps expressed not only 
his own personal opinion, but revealed the strong instinct of our 
people, when he stamped the name of “spasmodic” on all poetry 
which, by straining after ideal exaggeration, dissevers itself from the 
healthy companionship of actual life. i ; 

But, however this be, our national poetry, certainly, with the music 
which belongs to it, is, next to our religion, the most valuable inherit- 
ance that we have received from our forefathers; and it is really one 
of the saddest signs of the denationalizing spirit of these times, that a. 
people possessing such a golden treasure of healthy national emotion 
should know so little how to value it. In many of our new-fangled 
schools, and would-be fashionable families, I fear. the name of Robert 
Burns, and the melody of a Scottish song, are never heard. They who 
travel many leagues—to Greece, and Rome, and Paris—for culture 
and refinement, when they have the pretty flower springing up beside 
their own path, are not wise. But this is one.of those weaknesses to 
which great numbers of men will always be found to yield; ever run-. 
ning after the flash and flare of distant magnificence, and neglecting 
the quiet radiance of the gem which shines from their native rocks: 

_ 8. Closely connected with our poetical faculty—indeed a part of it— 

if you please, the negative pole of it—is our Scottish humour. It has 
been alleged that we have no wit; certainly, we do not deal- like the 
French in eternal glittering points; but that the Scot is a man of 
genuine humour, and fine perception of rare incongruities, no man that 
knows him will deny. All our foremost men are humourists—Burns, 
Chalmers, Scott, Carlyle, Wilson, Guthrie, Norman Macleod, Aytoun. 
Our national ballads gleam and bicker everywhere with the most 
genuine humour. How certain writers in the southern half of the 
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island should have failed to acknowledge the existence of this grand 
feature in the Scottish mental physiognomy, isto me surprising. Dothey 
ignore Scotch humour from stupidity, or from malignity, or from both? 
Or is humour a quality on which they place no value, and are we to be 
branded a’ dull, square-pated race of prosers, merely because we do 
not exhibit that peculiar species: of wit in which the English delight? 
I have no objection to their wit; nay rather, I admire it very much; 
but I am not to be debarred from thinking that humour is also a good 
thing, and Caledonian humour a very good thing, with a plain right 
to exist, and to be acknowledged with’ gratitude as a significant 
element in the intellectual manifestations of the present age. What 
is wit, and what is humour? This question has often been argued by 
young men in debating societies, and I will not attempt any formal 
definition here ; only I may remark generally, in the way of contrast, 
that humour, as distinguished from a sense of the ludicrous, which, 
as Aristotle well observes, lies always on the surface, is a quality 
` which peculiarly belongs to thoughtful minds and to a thoughtful 
people; while wit is more a matter of mere smartness of expression. 
Humour belongs to the whole cast of thought; wit to the exhibition 
of individual thoughts and fancies. Wit breaks forth in sudden flashes 
and explosions; humour supplies a deep under-current of playful 
emotion, which throws a quiet and pleasant luminousness on the sober 
upper face of thought. But above all, humour—at least Scottish 
humour—is always kindly, genial; wit often sharp, cold, and bitter. 
Of the two, I consider humour the more enviable possession ; and it 
is a singular happiness of us Scotsmen that we are so richly endowed 
with it. Itis a necessary counterpart to our habit of hard thinking. 
[t is our grand redeeming quality, one may say, with the world at 
large ; our virtues otherwise were too severe.to be popular. A Scot 
without humour, I confess, is to me rather an offensive brother. A 
creature so grey, so giave, so well-adjusted, and nicely squared, so 
solemn in every trifle, so exact in every-corner, so tabulated, so 
statistical! Persons‘of this type, however. much I may respect them 
in theory, in fact-are my-aversion. I require an additional glass of 
stout port in order to tolerate them; but they are to be found on the 
banks of the Thames sometimes as well as on the Clyde, in speculative 
Germany as well as in practical Scotland. - : 
To conclude. The practice of self-mirroring and self-eulogizing, 
which I have here been indulging, is allowable sometimes, and, as 
St. Paul’s example - shows, even necessary: in self-defence, but unless 
accompanied with the counter-exercise of self-criticism and self-reform, 
is a very dangerous practice. - It is right that we-should know our 
strong points, and muster our peculiar virtues when dccasion requires: ` 
but it is more profitable generally, because more difficult and less 
liable to abuse, to. study our faults. -A gréat. beauty ought to know, 
and for the most part does know, that she is a beauty; but she is not 
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most beautiful then when she is called to consider in a glass how 
beautiful she is. Our own consciousness of, and our own testimony 
` about, our own virtues, is always objectionable in many views, even 
whefe it is not fallacious.’ “Let another man praise thee, and not 
thine own mouth: a stranger, and not thine own lips.” Let me hope, 
that I have mingled enough of blame with my praise to escape the 
imputation implied in these warning words of the wise. 


. J. S. BLACKIE, 


THREE SONNETS FROM THE LAND OF BURNS. 


J.—MAUCHLINE. 


Thou too, the little Mauchline, art named great 

In Scotland’s story. As the bright-faced gold 

Gives precious value to the dull clay mould, 

So two great souls exalt thy lowly state, 

Wisuarr and Burns. When Law and priestly Power 
*Gainst the great preacher barred the preacher’s place, 
He flung a mild defiance in their face, 

And sowed God’s truth broadcast o’er Mauchline moor. 
And when the age was flat and falsely fine, 

Nature, who hates all false and feeble sounds, 

Sent forth a strong man from her rustic bounds 

With fount of fervid song, and called him thine, 

And bade all kingliest titles kiss the ground 

Before the ploughman-bard herself had crowned. 


be 


II.—HERO-WORSHIP. 


All places have their gods. In Irvine, Ayr, 
And grey Kilmarnock you will surely find, 
On wall and signboard proudly pictured there, 

- The mighty master of the songful kind, =R 
The ploughman-poet Burns. That strong dark eye, 
With swelling love surcharged, and lightning-ken, 
That freeman’s look, that front of majesty, 

Stamp him for worship from all meaner men ; 

And all are wise who worship worshipping 

Their natural lords, where each to each is bound 

In apt dependence, from the meanest thing 

To Nature’s topmost feat with triumph crowned, 
And all are lifted one step from the sod, 

Drinking more strength from souls more near to God. 


e IiI.—Roserrt Borns. 


Brother of Homer, Nature’s darling child, 

Best tutor of this dainty-cultured age, 

When men, by flare of-fine conceits beguiled, 

Find Truth’s firm features in thy artless page : 
Thy home-spun weeds let silken dames disdain, 
And book-learned wits thy people’s phrase despise ; 
There lives a fresh power in thy fervid strain 
That kins thee with best names that star the skies. 
.Thy song is like the purple-vested Ben, 

Rooted in granite, round whose shoulders sweep 
Salubrious airs, and lucid fountains leap 

Joyfully into the warm green-winding glen, 
Where rushing rivers pour their roaring tide, 

And grand old pine-trees toss their branchy pride. 


J S. BLACKIE 


WHAT HINDERS THE RITUALISTS FROM 
BECOMING ROMAN CATHOLICS ? 


S we follow the religious movement taking place in England in 
the bosom of the Anglican Church; as we see the beliefs and 
' practices of an advanced section of that Church, approaching more 
and more nearly to those of the Roman Catholic body ; when we find 
in use books of devotion of which it would be hard to say whether the 
source was Protestant or Catholic; when, in fine, the resemblances 
become so many and so close that eye, ear, intellect fail to distinguish 
between the two communities, the question forcibly suggests itself: 
Why do not all the members of this advanced Anglican Church 
secome Roman Catholics? Why do they remain in communion with 
a Church to which, so to speak, they no longer belong? What is it 
which thus makes them pause on the threshold of true Catholicism ? 
This appears to us a most natural question, but it is also, we readily 
admit, one of the most momentous questions of the present day. Our 
aim now is to answer it as clearly and completely as possible. The 
subject seems to us worthy of the careful attention of all interested 
in the good of souls, and, as a means to that end, seeking first their 
own proper good. We repeat then the question: What is it which 
prevents English Ritualists from becoming Roman Catholics ? 


I. 


Before commencing our inquiry, we will make one observation. 
From a study of the theory of Protestantism, we are led to ask our- 
selves, how can there be a bond fide Protestant who is not at the same 
time more or less a rationalist? We refer of course to enlightened 
Protestants, men who think, reason, reflect; render to themselves an 
account of their beliefs and of the ai ee have taken up. The 
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thing seems so anomalous when we examine it thus in the abstract, 
that we can hardly conceive it possible that there can be any 
enlightened Protestants thoroughly sincere in their convictions; and. 
yet, as a matter of fact, it is unquestionable that there are such, and. 
many such. 

There are degrees, however, both in good and bad faith. There i is 
a faith which has not the shadow of a doubt as to the rightness of the 
position it holds; and there is'a faith which is doubtful, nay, sus- 
picious of its own attitude, which perceives that it is not in the truth, 
but fears to acknowledge it, and which refuses to look more closely 
into things lest’ it should be- ‘constrained to take some decisive step. 
Now in this dubious, wavering state of mind, how many degrees we 
see to be possible, how many we find actually existing. Just as 
there is a degree of doubt which permits of no further hesitation 
without positive bad faith, so there is a degree of doubt so slight, so 
vague, so largely counterbalanced, that the soul may silence it with- 
out doing any real violence to conscience. Now, if there is reason to 
believe that the number. of enlightened Protestants who remain such 
from honest and ‘thorough conviction is extremely small; the case'is 
very different with those whom we may call the half-believers. Some 
one who knew Anglicanism well onge wrote the enone wor ords, which 
are singularly appropriate to‘our subject :=— ` o 


e 


_« What young. man, or woman is there, who has not ai, some time doubted as to. 
whether the Church in which they have been br ought up is the true Church of 
Christ? I had my doubts ‘as to the truth of ‘the Anglican Church being of 
God, and for God, and in God; whether she was part'of the Catholic Church ; 
whether her teaching was holy and true; whether she was what she repre- 
sents herself as being.” 


The number of enlightened Protestants in the Anglican Church or 
elsewhere, who are living ‘in'absolute good faith, in- that good faith 
which -excludes doubt, suspicion, anxiety, is, as we' believe, “very 
small ; and the grounds on we come to this conclusion are the 
followin g: 

‘There is always going on in ihe iind of'man a process of comparison 
between lis own belief and the opinions of others; and this process, 
which is universal and continual, and often almost mmwittingly carried ` 
on, becomes still more active when circumstances bring us into contact 
with those who differ from us in opinion andin religion. It is enough 
for us to know that opinions and beliefs opposed to our own exist in 
the world, and we are at once brought under the necessity, whether we 
will it or not, to subject our faith to the test of examination} and, by a 
comparison of it with other beliefs, to satisfy ourselves that it rests upon 
a basis that cannot be shaken. ` ‘This comparison, we repeat, we make 
instinctively, sometimes even involuntarily, for in order to preserve our 
inward calm and peace, we must be able to say, “I am-in the-truth ;” 
and if we cannot always be assured that we have arrived at absolute 
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truth, we must at least be able to say that we have apprehended as 
much of the truth as others, and more. Without this assurance our 
mind becomes troubled, our hearts are restless, and we know nq peace 
or quietness, because we can never escape from the voice within which 
says, “ Are you sure you are in the truth? You are not; then up and 
seek it.” This comparison between various beliefs is always going on in 
thoughtful minds; but there are times when it is more active than at 
others; for example, when the intercourse between nations becomes 
more close and frequent; when commercial, scientific, literary labour 
receives some new impulse; when, lastly, through the advance of 
civilization, various ereeds are brought closer together, as those who 
profess them meet and jostle one another daily on the highways of life. 

In times like these, men’s minds and consciences are kept on the alert; 

they observe, examine, compare, pronounce, judge; and ther efore 
these are always periods of intellectual and moral unrest. A sore tra- 
vail seizes all noble minds; they toss about, and cannot be quiet; and 
the more generous and high-minded they are, the more bitter are their 
pangs. They must find certainty, or in default of certainty, at least a 
probability, that they are in the right, while those who differ from 
them are wrong. 

That we are passing through such an epoch in the present, is a fact 

which must be admitted by every impartial observer, and the further 
' we advance the more strongly shall we find the age marked by the 
characteristic we have just described. In the day in which we live, 
nations are, in fact, no longer isolated, entrenched, as it were, behind 
their own frontiers. There is a constant‘interchange of communica- 
tion of every sort between them. A press, vast in extent, and mar- 
vellous in the number and variety of its instruments, carries daily to 
the ends of the earth the knowledge of all systems new and old. No 
one, therefore, has any pretext for ignorance. It needs only an effort. 
of the will to keep oneself acquainted with everything that is thought 
or wrought under the sun. 

What has been the consequence of this advance in civilization? of 
the creation of the telegraph, the invention of railways, the application 
of steam, the development of the press? It has been to give an im-. 
mense impulse to religious discussion. Religion, which was sometimes 
said and thought to be dead, has sprung up into new life, and, with 
energy such as it had never shown before, has resumed or is resuming 
its sway over society. Everywhere men have begun to study, com- 
pare, discuss religious questions; there is no flagging in the spirit of 
inquiry, and everything indicates that we are only at the earliest stage 
of the religious movement. A glance over the face of Europe suffices 
to show that there is universal agitation and convulsion, especially in 
Protestant countries. 

The first result of this close contact, we might say of this friction of 
religions and of creeds, has been a tendency towards Catholicism, and 
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nowhere has this tendency been more marked than in England. For 
the last century, and especially for the last fifty years, there has been 
a movement, perhaps even unconscious to itself, of all that was best in 
the Anglican Church towards Catholicism. That which Anglicanism 
had retained of Catholicism has been developing, extending, assuming 
larger proportions; that which it had lost has been regained, in spite 
of all the barriers of custom, prejudice, and formulary; so that the 
illusion, if not complete, is at least so great as to mislead any but 
practised eyes. 

The second result of the religious agitation we have described, has” 
been an increased tendency towards rationalism under one form or 
another. When once the moorings are loosed by which, after its 
deliverance from the yoke of ecclesiastical authority, man’s spirit is 
held in natural and wholesome restraint, it is like a disabled ship in 
the midst of the sea, carried hither and thither by every wind of passion 
or by the inclination of the moment, and dashing itself against all the 
systems of unbelief. The tendency towards Catholicism, on the one’ 
hand, has had its counterpart in the dissolution of orthodox Protes- 
tantism. - Rationalism prevails to-day among the Protestants both of 
France and Germany. In England it is not so advanced, but it is 
gaining ground every day among the Dissenters, and even in the 
Church of England. This is a fact recognized and avowed on all 
hands. We need only note that which has just taken place among the 
Presbyterians in Scotland, and among the Congregationalists in’ 
England; we need. only follow the controversies of. the day, to be 
convinced that such is the case. What is the offence with which 
Professor Robertson Smith and the Rev. Fergus Ferguson.are charged? 
Rationalism. What is the evil which is spreading so rapidly among the 
Independents and the Congregationalist body generally? Rationalism. 
What is the great subject of complaint with the Anglican bishops ?: 
Rationalism. What is it we hear repeated perpetually in meetings of 
High Church and Low, in the pulpits of Cathedrals and of Univer- 
sities? Invectives against Rationalism. 

Rationalism on the one hand, and Catholicism on the other,—these 
are the tworsystems on which seems to devolve the future of our race. 
Already there is an evident movement among the masses; the waters 
are dividing, and the currents setting in towards Catholicism on the 
one hand and Rationalism on the other. 

Midway between Roman Catholicism and Rationalism stands Ritual- 
ism,—that hybrid creature which is neither one nor the other, which 
belongs to no recognized species, which aims to find, and deems that it 
has perfectly succeeded in finding, thie via media of time-honoured 
fame in England. 

We return then again from these i observations to our first 
question: What hinders the Ritualists from becoming Catholics pure 
and simple? . 
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I. 


The question just propounded is evidently, like all moral questions, 
a very complex one. It requires much careful observation, and much 
discernment, to reply to it. Moral difficulties cannot be cut like the 
Gordian'knot, and to disentangle their complicated meshes demands 
much patience and forbearance. Men rarely decide for one simple 
reason; they are habitually influenced by a combination of concurrent 
causes. ; 

We must go even further. . It is not enough to analyze the reasons 
by which men may be moved to a certain course; we must also take 
account of the obstacles in theit way. Obstacles, it is true, do not act 
in the same way as reasons, but they do exercise, nevertheless, a very 
real influence upon all our movements, intellectual, moral, and physical. 
Reasons detérmine, obstacles arrest. Reasons strike the judgment and 
act upon the will; obstacles paralyze the will or the judgment, often 
both ; sometimes they even prevent reasons from suggesting themselves 
at all to the mind, or at least from taking sucha boli of it as to -iis Ae 
any impression. 

Now there is not the slightest doubt that beside the reasons ai 
determine the Ritualists not to join the Roman Catholics, there are 
also obstacles which prevent them from seeing clearly the motives 
that might influence them to leave the Anglican Church. These 
obstacles may be summed up in a single word—education ; or in that 
which Father Newman has so justly described as the Great Protestant 
Tradition. . 

There has been such a travesty of the Roman Catholic system, of 
its ideas, facts, principles, current ‘among Protestants generally, and 
even among Anglicans, that it is difficult for them to discern at all the 
true beauty and grandeur of the Catholic Church. What, in fact, has 
been, and still is, the conception of the Roman Catholic Church enter- 
tained by the majority of Anglicans?. It is regarded as a tissue of 
iniquity and error, of vice and falsehood, from which every well-regu- 
lated mind, every honest heart, must recoil. So much has been 
written and said against Rome, it has so often been represented as the 
scarlet woman of the Apocalypse, it has been so generally accused of 
having perverted Christian doctrine and morality, theory and practice, 
the prejudice against it has taken such a firm hold of the public mind, 
that it is scarcely possible to-day for an ordinary Protestant to over- 
come all the obstacles in his way unless by a sort of miracle. 

It may be said that there is not a single question bearing on the 
Catholic Church which has not been so travestied for a long course of 
years, that there has grown up a public opinion, a sort of “tradition,” 
as Father Newman calls it, against which no Anglican thinks of pro- 
testing, and in relation to which any protest that might be made would 
probably be useless. Opinion on this matter is so formed, fixed, 
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universal, that the possibility of establishing a contrary view would 
hardly occur to any one. Popery is, ina religious point of view, the 
synonym for corruption and error; from a political standpoint, it 
means slavery, tyranny, oppression, massacres of St. Bartholomew, 
dragonades, the Inquisition, mock trials, false decretals. These are 
the typical themes which have furnished the arguments for popular 
declamation, and which represent in the eyes of most Protestants 
the whole of the Catholic system. There is no remembrance of 
all that the Church has suffered from Protestants and heretics, no 
consideration that the Catholic Church is not responsible for the 
faults committed by her children, that she-has disavowed all the 
crimes perpetrated in her name, ‘that she has denounced every 
abuse of things sacred, and that no protest has been more emphatic 
than hers against the confusion of the spiritual and the temporal. 
Sustained by the evil instincts of humanity, favoured by our natural 
preference for a certain order of truth, and aided most of all by our 
habit of cherishing illusions which please and flatter us, and allow the 
unchecked indulgence of our passions, these prejudices have gained 
ground, and so effectually that it was at one time held as an incon- 
testable axiom, that to be a Catholic and an honest man was impos- 
sible. The term Roman Catholic, became almost a synonym for 
rogue, truant, thief, assassin, a man without character and without 
honour. To bea Catholic and a gentleman seemed no longer possible. 
Under this aspect English literature has presented a curious study for 
the last three hundred years. If in a stage play or a novel there 
. occurs the part of a rogue, it is sure to be given to a Catholic. If, on 
the contrary, the character to be represented is noble, high-minded, 
generous, a Catholic is ineligible.’ There is a striking example of this 
in one of England’s most popular novelists. 

Such being the moral attitude of Englishmen towards the Catholic 
faith, it will be readily conceived that the retum to that faith has 
been, and must still be, greatly retarded. Men will not even entertain 
the idea of returning to a system which they do not admire or esteem, 
and which they have been taught to regard as dangerous and false. 
Such a system scarcely receives consideration or study from them. 
Between it and the reason there is a wall great and high which 
obstructs the view, a thick cloud which wholly obliterates it. Before 
any approach will be even attempted, this cloud must be lifted, this 
wall must fall. Now this is the work of time, of centuries, rather than of 
men. Men may certainly do something, but it is not in a day that the 
thoughts and habits of a nation can be changed. ; 

Time is needed to accomplish such a moral revolution, and therefore 
the return of England to Catholicism can only be the work of a long 
series of years. We know well that there are those who, guided 
rather by their desires than by experience and facts, think otherwise. 
But we ourselves are convinced that, humanly speaking, generations 
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will elapse before England will be restored to the. bosom of the 
Catholic Church. 

There are however, it must be said, many signs already perceptible 
of a change. Catholicism is better known, and Catholics extrt an 
influence ‘over English society out of proportion to their numbers. 


The whole situation is changing, ideas are expanding, prejudices ` 


softening, melting away, vanishing ; facts are regarded with a calmer 
and therefore a clearer eye; the judgment is less influenced by pas- 
sion, and therefore more equitable. In a word obstacles are beginning 
to disappear, and they will disappear more and more rapidly as time 
advances, till at length there will remain only reasons against becom- 
ing a Catholic. The issue will then be greatly simplified; it will be 
merely a question between truth anderror. Is Catholicism true, more 


true than Anglicanism? Much has already been gained for Catholicism, 


when it can be thus placed on the same level with Anglicanism; and to 
this point the English nation has been brought mainly by the Ritualists. 
These have made Christian antiquity a special study; they have exa- 
mined more closely Rome and Catholicism; they have arrested the floods 
of prejudice which went on swelling day by day; they have turned 
back the course of the current, and have almost proved that it is 
possible to be a Roman Catholic and yet not arogue. This is unques- 
tionably a great service rendered, and when we know the point from 

- which they started, and see that to which they have come, hope is 
renewed. 

Many obstacles to the conversion of souls have disappeared, and the 
yest will soon follow. The sun of Catholic truth is beginning to shine 
more brightly on the horizon of England. We can feel already its 
warming, quickening rays. i 

I. 


The way is not yet clear, however, for the conversion of England, 
and the Ritualists themselves who come so near to Catholicism do not 
cross the line. They remain, and desire to remain, Anglican. They 
consent indeed to repudiate, as an injurious libel, the name of Pro- 
testant which is sometimes given to them; they are willing to call 
themselves Anglo-Catholics, but they shun the name of Cafholic alone, 
or of Roman Catholic. , 

It is curious to analyze this moral and intellectual attitude, and to 
ask why these Anglo-Catholics hesitate to leave a communiort with 
which they have lost sympathy, and to join another which they esteem 
and with which they ardently desire fellowship. 

The Ritualists, indeed, make no mystery of their desires and hopes, 
and though it cannot be said that all share the views of the “ Association 
for promoting the Unity of Christendom,” yet all perceive more or less 
clearly the ultimate issues of the religious revival known as the Oxford 
Movement. When, therefore, the Rev. H. N. Oxenham proposed a 
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short time since, at a meeting held at Oxford, the following resolution, 
“That the ultimate aim and solution of the Oxford Movement of 
1833 must be sought in the restoration of the corporate Union of 
Christendom,” he was only giving expression to a desire felt more or 
less by all hearts, not only among the Catholics, but among the 
Ritualists. Hence the joy with which the election of His Holiness, 
Pope Leo XIII., was hailed. The Ritualists, no doubt, like the 
rest of the world, were struck with the unanimity, simplicity, and 
rapidity, with which this election was accomplished—an election 
which, even from a simply human point of view, invests a man with 
the highest authority in the world. The Ritualists think also that 
they have more to hope from this Pope than from Pius IX. 
Possibly this is an illusion; but why deprive them of it, since it 
may do them good? Pius IX., like Leo XIII., would have been 
happy to welcome them into the Church. ‘Pius IX. would have 
willingly given his life for the salvation of their souls, as for the con- 
version of their country; but Pius IX. could not purchase their return 
by treason and felony; and Leo XIII. will abandon, as Pius IX. did, 
the joy of seeing England restored to the bosom of the Church, if he 
can only secure it by failing in his duty. The case has not, however, 
yet advanced so far, and our hopes must be still limited to partial 
returns and isolated conversions. l ; 

It is, nevertheless, true that the Ritualists, as a body, desire to draw 
closer to the Roman Catholic Church, and would like to be in com- 
munion with her. : 

What hinders them? Why do they not go further? Why, instead 
of advancing, have they for some time been even drawing back? 
These questions suggest themselves naturally to every mind, and we 
shall attempt to reply to them. 

The reasons which deter the Ritualists from entering the Roman 
Church may be arranged under three classes. There are what may 
be called interested, sentimental, and intellectual reasons. It is not 
our intention to enter fully into all these in the present paper. We 
shall, however, say a word about each, laying particular stress upon 
the last. 


IV. 


That there are reasons which may be called those of interest must 
be obvious to all. A clergyman, for example, holding one of those rich 
benefices which the Church of England allots to her dignitaries—a 
bishop, a canon, a rector, a rich vicar,—must necessarily think twice 
before renouncing such a position, one‘ acquired, perhaps, by costly 
sacrifices of time and labour, to enter a community in which possibly 
only suffering, poverty, misery, humiliation may await him, with no 
other compensation but a sense of duty done. Even for a young un- 
married man, who is still under the spell of those illusions.and of that 
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fine enthusiasm to which sacrifice seems gain and labour ease, the 
loss of ‘a position already achieved, the abandonment of a brilliant 
future, are burdens not easy for human nature to bear. But what do 
not such sacrifices become when they are required of men who have 
passed the middle of life, upon whom old age is creeping, and who see 
dependent upon them a beloved wife and family, whose position would 
be utterly changed by such a step ; and who, if the head of the house de- 
claredhimself a convert to Roman Catholicism, would be cast down from 
a family life, humanly speaking the happiest possible, into the depths of 
poverty and distress? To forget oneself, to sacrifice oneself, this is 

` possible, if duty demands it, at any age, though perhaps not without 
the help of God; still we do see every day noble instances of abnegation, 
of self-devotion. But to sacrifice with oneself those whom one loves 
better than self, to change their lot from happiness to misery by word 
or deed of ours, this is hard indeed, and we can well conceive how 
the heart stands still, the hand trembles, the tongue refuses utterance, 
before the step can be taken which is to have such terrible con- 
sequences. 

Such sacrifices are, indeed, eloquent arguments in favour of the 
religion that can inspire them, for conscience must speak in a voice 
not to be mistaken, and truth must appear very clear, before a man 
can thus lay on the altar all that nature has taught him to regard as 
most sacred and precicus. 

Without going back to the times when not to attend the com- 
munion in the Anglican Church was a crime punishable by exile or 
the confiscation of goods, we call to mind many instances of such lofty 
heroism. There is to-day in England more than one Roman Catholic 
convert who can say to his former brethren in the faith: “I have 
become a Catholic, and my Catholicism has cost me all that I pos- 
sessed, all that I loved in the world;” while there is not a single 
Protestant convert or re-convert to Anglicanism who can say any such 
thing. 

This is a simple fact, but it may suffice as a test of the value of the 
system we are considering. : 

There can be no disputing the force of these interested, reasons, no 
denying the influence they exert on the decisions open to a man. It 
is easy to talk of devotedness, heroism, and self-sacrifice by the 
chimney-corner, comfortably seated in an armchair, and with feet on 
the fender; but the scene is suddenly changed when we find our- 
selves face to face with stern, severe, pitiless duty. It is easy to 
brand as cowards those who linger, hesitate, draw back on the verge 
of a great decision; but hard words do not argue much knowledge of 
the human heart, much experience of the realities of life, or much 
exercise of Christian charity. Assuredly those who draw back when 
conscience speaks, when it speaks clearly, positively, have no right to, 
be called heroes ; they know it well, and confess it to themselves; but 
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it is not given to every one to be a hero in this world. Those who 
know something of life, understand what conflicts may be all the while 
rendjng the soul in its depths; and if they do not always excuse those 
who fall, they speak of them without bitterness or uncharitableness. 

But is it in fact these interested reasons, of whatever nature, which 
prevent many Ritualists from becoming Catholics? This is a secret 
between God and the conscience. But judging by human appear- 
ances, these are not the reasons which most frequently negative the 
decision that might otherwise be taken. It would rather seém that 
these reasons prevent the truth from being seen in its clearness; they 
paralyze, by anticipation, the efforts which but for them might be 
made to discover the truth. Men dare not see; they shrink instinc- 
tively from inquiring; they know too much not to feel some doubt, 
but they do not know enough for conscience to say, You must act; and 
thenceforth they rest in that state of half-belief which is not altogether 
to be condemned, but, on the other hand, is not wholly justifiable. If 
they do not hang a veil over their eyes that they may not see, they 
at least make no effort to see, because they feel instinctively that if 
they saw and were convinced of certain things, they would be con- 
strained to go further. Behind the light they discern the sacrifice, 
and so they remain in the shadow, in that state in which, without 
being untrue to conscience, they can say with Keble, “ Nothing could 
justify one’s quitting one’s own communion except a strong, delibe- 
rate, unwilling conviction, found in one’s heart and conscience, as 
well as intellect, that it [the Church of England] has fallen from being 
a Church.” 

Is it often thus? Is it true that these interested reasons are often a 
hindrance to. the inquiries which would lead to conversion? We have 
been told that this is no rare case, and we believe it will become 
more and more common as the increasing internal divisions of the 
Anglican body suggest with growing force the question whether 
it has the right to regard itself as the true Church. 

We love to deceive ourselves when our own interest is concerned, 
and we are adepts in finding excuses for our conduct. Hence, when 
reasons of. interest have already shaken the will, reasons of feeling 
are not slow to come to their aid, in postponing the grave decision 
which would compromise us. Reasons of feeling do undoubtedly 
exergise a very real and deep influence over the course that each 
one of us takes in life. 


v. 


And what are these reasons of feeling? They are many and 
various, according to individual character, but they can all be reduced 
to three or four heads—vanity, self-love, affection. 

A man is playing perhaps an mien ap part in the HOHE would 
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and in English society. He directs a large parish; he is looked up to 
by a large congregation whom he has drawn together, and he feels 
instinctively that a change of faith on his part would put an end tg all 
this, and would throw him into the shade; that he would soon be 
ignored, perhaps misjudged and anathematized, by those who are 
to-day his more than admirers, his devoted converts. Human vanity 
shrinks from all this, and, anxious to escape the sacrifice, it endea- 
vours not to see the duty or to see it other than it is. 

Self-love interposes also, and represents as a disgrace a step which 
involves a painful avowal—the avowal, namely, that a man has been 
mistaken during thirty, forty, fifty years of his life, and that he has 
been helping to mislead others. Obviously motives like these for 
retaining the status quo are not avowed even to the man himself, but 
they exist nevertheless in the depths of his soul and unconsciously 
influence his conduct. Conversion is a great and noble thing; it is 
the evidence of uprightness of will and force of character; but it is 
accompanied by many pains and humiliations; hence it is so difficult 
to pass from one religion to another, especially when the step is 
dictated by conscience, not by passion, by reason, not by interest. 

But of all the reasons of feeling which influence the Ritualists in the 
present day, the most powerful is unquestionably their affection for 
their friends and for their Church. 

It must be confessed that it is not common to find in the world in 
which we live such noble friendships as we find in England. The 
traditions of domestic and social life are preserved in that country as 
they are nowhere else, and it is not rare to meet with friendships 
price, begun in childhood, are prolonged through life, and outlast all 
che vicissitudes of the most chequered lot. 

The high education received by the candidates for the Church, the 
social atmosphere in which they live, the upper middle class to which 
they belong, the family relations which enrich their favoured lot, 
college life and especially the life of the University,—all these combine 
to form ties which are only strengthened by years, and which it is not 
easy to break unless duty and conscience speak in no uncertain tones. 
And when we remember that the marriage of the Anglican clergy 
multiplies all these ties indefinitely, it will be easily understood how: 
difficult it is for them to take the final step. 

In how many souls this position gives rise to painful and constant 
struggles, only those. who are familiar with the inner life of English 
society, especially in its purest and noblest circles, can at all divine. 
We get some glimpses of it in such books as the Life of Keble, and 
this is only one of many examples that might be taken from 
English life in the present day. We see there how deeply wounded 
he was by the conversion of Newman, and Father Newman himself 
tells us what distress of heart his conversion cost him. > 

It is impossible to break the bonds of friendship and family affection. 
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without trembling, and we can well conceive that the man who seeg 
such trials before him may find his eye grow so dim with sorrow, that 
the path of duty seems to waver. In view of sacrifices which are 
ceftain and results which are uncertain, he hesitates and draws back ; 
and finally, in the struggle between the heart and the conscience, the 
heart is victorious, especially when the conscience is not thoroughly * 
enlightened and convinced. To this feeling, which exerts a great 
influence over the decisions that men may take in certain controversies 
of the day, we must add the tender affection felt by the Ritualists for 
the Church of England. They recognize its defects; they do not 
cloak its imperfections, blemishes, and errors; they are the first to own 
that it has not fulfilled their expectations; sometimes they speak with 
even excessive severity of its shortcomings; nevertheless they love it 
with all their hearts, and their very life-seems bound up in it. To 
them the Church of England represents all that is beautiful, noble, 
grand in their country. The Church has produced so many great 
writers, has formed so many noble characters, it is so blended with 
the whole national life of the people, that it has become, as it were, 
the living embodiment of every high and holy thought, memory, pur- 
pose, hope. An English Churchman (not long ago we might hay 
said simply an Englishman) sees everything through the medium | 
his Church. The memories of his childhood, the occupations of riper 
years, the history of his travels round the world, all bring him back to 
the.same starting-point—his Church. * , 

There he finds his home. It blessed his cradle; its influences at 
college and in the university moulded his young life; in riper years it 
appealed to his generosity and to his heart, to aid in ameliorating a 
reforming society. The Church, in short, is to many an Englishman 
mother and bosom friend ; hence it costs him much to forsake her, even 
when he sees that she is not the true Church of Jesus Christ; and 
the sacrifice seems impossible so long as he is only doubtful of the 
legitimacy of her claims. The Ritualists have the same weakness for 
their Church that Englishmen have for their nation. They are some- 
what insular, and it is not easy for Catholicism to triumph over their 
insular prejudices. They love their Church, as the English in general 
love England, as the dearest of fatherlands, and they greatly fear 
failing in gratitude and affection towards an institution to which they 
owe much, if not all that they are; and this fear they cannot shake 
‘off, even when they have discovered that the Church they had regarded 
as a mother, had been but a step-mother after all. They try, there- 
fore, to deceive themselves, and create imaginary duties in order to 
avoid so painful a rupture. They ask themselves whether it is not 
their duty to remain in the Church of England, to reform it by degrees, 
and cautiously to prepare the way for its reabsorption into the Church 

+ Catholic; and they succeed in convincing themselves that they ought 
not to forsake a communion on which, in these latter days, Providence 
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has seemed to pour down blessings. They invent theories of the 
“primitive and undivided Church,” of “branches of the Church,” 
of the origin of Christianity in England, of the character of the 
Reformation in England, of the relations theoretical and practical of 
, the Church to the State, and spend an untold amount of effort, time, 
money, learning, in propping up systems which have no foundation in 
fact, and are perpetually contradicted by history. They talk to us of 
“no secession, but incorporation with the Catholic (not the Roman 
Catholic) body,” &c. But what is generally the meaning of all this? 
Simply that they desire to remain where they are, in order to avoid 
painful sacrifices, and to quiet the voice of conscience which remon- 
strates, protests, threatens. They say to themselves that they will do 
where they are the same work which they would do if they went 
where duty bids. : 

In a word, they allow themselves to be guided by feeling rather 
than by reason, and then they try to make excuses for themselves 
or to find pretexts to justify the course they are pursuing. 

There is something extremely dangerous in this position. It is so 
easy to deceive oneself in matters of duty involving sacrifice, that the 
truest soul sometimes falls into the snare, and those who would be 
ttterly ashamed of themselves if they saw clearly that they had yielded 
to self-interest, admire and applaud themselves when they think they 
have made a surrender of it. So subtle are the devices of the human 
heart that, unless we are greatly on our guard, we fall into-its snares. 

But reasons of feeling rarely stand-alone; they are almost always 
accompanied and sustained by other arguments. 


VI. 


Ritualism, in reality, only continues the traditions of Anglicanism 
under a rather more subtle and dangerous guise; and it is on this 
account, no doubt, that it has been sometimes attacked with some 
violence, and even with a vigour which might be mistaken for passion 
if we did not know the aggressors sufficiently well to be assured that 
their one motive was a great zeal for the salvation of souls. One who, 
after many years of labour and struggle, had reached the goal of Catho- 
licism, said, long after his conversion, “I still feel myself haunted 
and troubled by this theory.” There is, indeed, something very seduc- 
tive in the representation it gives of the Church as a federation of 
. patriarchates, and in its recognition of Catholicity as the basis of all true 
doctrine ; but are these not specious and delusive semblances, mirages, 
so to speak, and when we come to examine them in detail, to see how 
they will work practically, do we not find them contrary to the Gospel, 
to the practice of primitive ages, nay, contrary even to reason and 
good sense? What, in fact, has this theory produced? It has pro- 
duced the Eastern Churches, almost all of them dead or dying for the 
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last many centuries; it has produced the Church of England, which 
is to-day that which it has been often described in language not more 
severe than just, as “a monstrous anomaly,” a “monstrous failure,” “a, 
stupendous self-contradiction,” “a practical failure,” a scene of “utter 
disorder,” &c., &c. The most devoted members of the English Church 
can never say of their ecclesiastical system, as Englishmen do of their 
political constitution, “It works well; do not touch it; let us not touch 
it!” They are bound, on the contrary, to admit that it works badly, 
and never more badly than when it puts forth a little fresh life and 
vigour. Thus there is no party in the Church which is’ not eager for 
some change in its constitution, only desiring that its own peculiar 
tenets and views may be respected.. For three hundred years the cry 
has‘ gone up on all hands to the bishops to “set their house in order,” 
and the bishops have never yet proved equal to the task, as is shown 
by the history of the past fifty years, and by the present crisis in the 
Church of England. That Church has never enjoyed quietness, peace, 
and order, except when the civil power which holds it in check hag so 
tightened the reins, that it has been unable to make the ‘slightest 
movement. When the sovereign, exercising his legal supremacy in 


religious no less than in civil causes, has reduced bishops and Convoca- : 


tion to silence ; when he has asserted over all his own supreme will, 
there is an interval of order and peace, but it is the peace of death, of 
nothingness. There has never been an attempt to infuse new life into 
the Anglican Church which has not produced schisms and convulsions, 
by which it has a hundred times narrowly escaped death. And if, at 
the present moment, its existence.as an establishment is gravely com- 
promised, this is to be traced simply to the efforts made by th 
Ritualists in the direction of Catholicism. Nothing can show mor 
- conclusively how hopeless those efforts are than the unanimity with 
which they are condemned. Friends, enemies, neutrals, all recognize 
the zeal of the Ritualists, praise their intentions, admire their self-denial, 
and devotedness, and yet disapprove their endeavours. And why? 
Because they are working against the system of Anglicanism, and 
indeed against their own system ; for, as was observed in the Daily News 
in reference to Mr, Mackonochie, “an example of private judgment of 
an audacious sort is set continually by men who pretend to detest 
private judgment.” 

This is so evident, that we ask ourselves how it is possible for the 
Ritualists to justify first the position taken by the Anglican Church, 
and then their own attitude as members of that Church. 


This appears all the more incomprehensible, because the Ritualists ` 


have a high idea of the Church, of its origin, its mission, its claims ; 
because they repudiate private judgment, and emphatically appeal 
not only to.the interpretation of Scripture according to prinitive 
antiquity, but to what they call the “living voice” of the Church. 
These being their avowed beliefs and principles, the question 
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naturally arises, Why do the Ritualists remain in the Anglican Com- 
munion, and what hinders them from becoming Catholics? We have 
spoken of the reasons of interest and of feeling; we shall now saya 
word -on the intellectual reasons. s 


VII 


- It: must be borne in mind at the outset, that the Ritualists, having 
been educated in the principles of Anglicanism, have a host of preju- 
dices to ovércome, arid of things to learn and unlearn. Their intel- 
lectual and moral nature needs to be recast in a new mould, and even 
when they seem to have reached outwardly the borders of Catholicism, 
there is still a wide intervening: gulf. 

They approach Catholicism by what we may, perhaps, call an 
analytical method, examining every point in detail; they do not look 
at the system as a connected harmonious whole, but take each part 
separately, without relation to the rest; and hence it is that out of the 
many who start in the right direction,so few really arrive.at Catholicism. 
To us Catholics, who are accustomed from our childhood to take an ele-. 
vated view of our system, to regard it as a whole, in its harmonious unity, 
_ the conduct of the Ritualists appears unreasonable and inexplicable in 
many ways. Ample excuse, however, may be found for them in the 
manner in which they approach the study of Catholicism. They rarely 
look at the question in the outset thus: “Here isa system, at least the 
rival of Anglicanism, which claimsto be the truth,—what is it asa whole? _ 
What do reason and experience say of it? Taken as a whole, is it or 
is it not more true than Anglicanism? Is it better adapted to the needs 
of man, to the ignorant and the poor? Has it produced, on the whole, 
vood results?” If the English Ritualists took this -course, we do not 

oubt that large numbers would soon become Catholics, for they 
could not but be struck at once with the vast superiority of Catholicism, 
in its adaptation to the needs of the common people and of souls; with 
its admirable unity, its calm, steady advance in dignified and orderly 
ranks; with its respect for authority, and its invincible firmness, 
blended, however, with great kindness and condescension. And when 
once the mind had thus been enlightened by such a view of Catholicism, 
as a whole, it might then descend from the heights, apply itself to de- 
tails, and examine each part separately without the danger of stumbling 
and falling at every step. The seekers after truth would have grasped, 
in fact, principles which would show them clearly that things are not as 
they had imagined them, or as they had read of them in books. They 
would receive with caution the statements of authors, and instead of 
simply taking the word of thé historian, would demand proof, would 
search for it themselves, and would arrive most frequently at the con- 
viction that the facts were either false or distorted. If, sometimes, 
they met with things little in harmony with the divine theory of 
the Church, they would remember that institutions cannot be made 
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responsible for the faults of individuals ; and when all the shortcomings: 
of the Catholic Church had been fully recognized, they would still find 
that it is far superior in its operation to any other Christian community. 
Not only would they feel bound to confess “it works well,” but “it is 
the only system that works well.” : 

Unhappily the Ritualists do not proceed in this way. Instead of 
beginning from above and working down, they try to mount up from 
below, and hence so few of them ever reach the summit. They stop 
by the way, tired, deceived, disappointed, and find it easier to turn 
back than to go on. 

Most frequently the Ritualists are led to study Catholicism by some 
fact which comes under their notice or attracts their attention: At 
one time it may be confession, works of charity among the poor, the 
aged, or the young; at another, their thoughts may be drawn to the 
catechisms in use among Catholics, to their missions, religious orders, 
sisterhoods, seminaries, &c., &c. These things strike them; they 
look into them, find they are not so bad‘as they have been repre- 
sented, and are forced to admit, to their own astonishment, that there 
is something good in Roman Catholicism. From one inquiry they go 
on to another, till at length the conviction takes firm hold of their 
minds that the Roman is really the true Church. 

But at what an expenditure of time and effort is such a conclusion 
reached! It isnot merely that the inquiry is long, but at each step it 
is beset with difficulty and the danger of mistake. There is not a 
single fact or institution of Catholicism in connection with which 
there has not accumulated a mass of prejudice and error. And how 
are these errors to be discovered, these prejudices to be removed? 
Mere reading will not do it; most frequently the only books tha 
come into the hands of inquirers are works written in a partial. an 
sectarian spirit; and even if they have access to truer ‘sources of 
information, they have not always the leisure and the patience to 
use them. Take, for example, the history of the Inquisition, of St. 
Bartholomew, of the False Decretals, of Roman Congregations, of the 
power of the Pope in the first centuries; the causes which give in 
some towns a greater proportion of criminals among the Catholics 
than among any other sect; the history of the Reformation in 
England and in Germany; and see what an amount of sifting will be 
required in order to arrive at a just idea of any single fact or dogma. 

What, then, often happens? The Ritualist pauses half-way and 
remains where he is, deterred from going further either by misconcep- 
tion of certain facts or truths, or daunted by the vast expenditure of 
‘labour required. 

Hitherto the mode of proceeding we have described has been that 
most commonly adopted, and it must be said that it isin accordance 
with the genius of the English people to fix their attention upon 
facts, and only slowly to rise from facts to principles or to deduce 
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results, Other nations generalize and come to rapid conclusions; the 
Englishman prefers to dwell upon details: he is a minute and careful 
observer. 

We believe, however, that in the end the Ritualists will find them- 
selves driven to adopt other methods, and to consider these grave 
questions rather in their general bearings. We believe that the 
controversies of the day will have no small influence in bringing 
about this change, by making manifest the imperfections and funda- 
mental vices of the Anglican system. Instead of discussing isolated 
facts, such as the Inquisition, the condemnation of Honorius, &c., 
they will turn their attention to the main question at issue. They 
will take first a comprehensive view of the two systems—the Roman 
Catholic and the Anglican—and will only descend to details after 
having reached general conclusions. 


vil. 


We have now shown why so many eminent Ritualists do not really 
cross the boundaries of Catholicism, though externally they seem so 
close to them. They lose themselves in details, are stumbled by 
countless difficulties, and feel the necessity of recommencing their 
religious education from the very beginning. But in attempting this 
great task they are constantly misled by the prejudices imbibed with 
their mothers’ milk; they fall into quite involuntary misconceptions, 
because they lack a guiding rule. Having no tradition to direct 
them, they often, as they themselves confess, lose much time in fruit- 
less search, and when they do succeed in reconstituting what they 
zall the Catholic system, it is but a very incomplete and partial repre- 
sentation. Take, for example, any one point of doctrine,—the practice 
of the sacrament of penance, the celebration of the mass, or any 
other,—and it will be seen that in every case the chain of tradition has 
been broken, and that the Ritualists are invariably constrained to have 
recourse to Roman Catholic books. This was made evident recently 
when Dr. Pusey translated the Manual of Monseigneur Gaume for 
Confessors. Why did Dr. Pusey translate this manual? Because he 
had more confidence in that which had been said by a man who had 
an experimental acquaintance with confession, than in any words of 
his own. 

While, therefore, books furnish much useful aid, they can never 
take the place of experience and of the traditional knowledge of a 
system. This experience and tradition are lacking in the Anglican 
Church, hence everything in that. Church is in a state of chaos. 
Every one adopts and introduces that which seems good to himself; 
and although in detail the choice may be good and the intention 
praiseworthy, still it must be allowed that, as a whole, Ritualism bears 
no small resemblance to the Tower of Babel. 

VOL, XXXII. K 
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Having shown how the theoretic errors: of the Ritualists arise, it 
would seem needless to take up and refute each misconception sepa- 
rately, a task -which would indeed be almost endless. Think, for 
exanrple, of such questions as the prerogatives of St. Peter, his 
primacy and the permanency of that primacy, the infallibility of the 
Pope, and the influence, real or pretended, of Protestantism on the 
prosperity of nations; think, finally, of the questions relating to the 
Reformation generally. and.the English Reformation- in particular, and 
it will be at once obvious that it would require volumes rather flan a 
paper like the present to discuss any of these subjects. 

We must confine ourselves to a' few general observations, adding 
` one special remark on the theories held in relation to the Reformation 
in England. Nothing could show more clearly the unsatisfactoriness of 
the method adopted by the Anglicans in religious controversy than 
these theories. 

Starting from the position that the Anglican Church is a part of the 
true Church of Jesus Christ, it was incumbent on the Ritualists to 
justify the Reformation, and to invent a system which could be adapted 
to this conception of the Church. Hence have arisen all the theories 
of the Church and its branches, of the origin of Christianity in Eng- 

‘land and its development, of the Reformation and its causes. All, 
these theories are in contradiction with facts, and sometimes the con- 
tradiction is so glaring that certain Ritualist writers have felt bound 
to admit it. 

And yet, in-spite’ of all this, e w comes to deducing the general 
principle from the facts, most of them stop short; they quibble, dis- 
‘cuss, analyze, and deny the. conclusion. Whence comes all this? 
Undoubtedly from the’ prejudices of education, from the habitual 
attitude of the mind, from the affection that gives the one systém 
the preference-over the other, from the desire (perhaps unconsciously 
cherished). to justify their own position and to avoid the. -painful 
acknowledgment of having lived until now in error. 

It must now be easy to understand why the Ritualists find it so 
difficult to receive Catholicism. If we consider, further, that their 
system of education develops in them a certain lack of habits of strict 
lo gical deduction, it-will be still. more evident why the work gfs con- 
version to Catholicism goes on so slowly. 


IX. 

There is yet more to be said. If from an intellectual point of view 
we find that the Anglicans and Ritualists are hindered by: logical 
difficulties, it is equally true that on moral and disciplinary questions 
_ they are stumbled by the Catholic doctrine of authority. 


Accustomed by their political and social education to govern them- 
selves, they dispute any authority that fetters and embarrasses them, 
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and take, with their ecclesiastical superiors, liberties for which they 
would scarcely find precedents in the “undivided and primitive 
Church,” and which in any case the Catholic Church would not tole- 
rate for an instant. Nothing shows more clearly the theoretical and 
practical unsoundness of the Church of England than its absolute 


* impotence in all matters of discipline. This brings out also most 


forcibly its subjection to the civil power. 
The Ritualists are struck by the unity of the Catholics both in doc- 
trine and discipline, and yet, while admiring the effect, they criticize 
the cause. They are afraid of ecclesiastical authority ; they feel that - 
it is contrary to.that liberty which they have loved and exercised all 
their life; and they understand very clearly that in becoming Catholics 
they must, in religious matters, make an entire surrender of their per- 
sonal liberty and of their own will. 
) Such a sacrifice is not easy to men of any race; it is supremely 
hard to men of Anglo-Saxon blood. An act of episcopal authority 
putting an end to a difficult and scandalous situation; such words 
as were spoken by Cardinal Bonnechose in full French Senate, “My 
clergy i is a regiment; “when I say march, it marches;” a summary 

ecision of the Pope, or the condemnation of a Roman Congregation ;— 

hings like these offend and alarm them. It is more than a dozen 

ears since Cardinal Bonnechose used those famous words, and the 
English Protestant journals are speaking of them still. 

The fact is that the disciplinary system of the Catholic Church is 
not lax and powerless, like that of the Church of England. In six 

onths, nay, in as many days, the Catholic Church would have solved 

e problems of Ritualism; or rather Ritualism would never have 

rung up in its midst. 

We understand perfectly the astonishment and alarm that such a 

‘system must inspire in the Ritualists. They see only its objec- 
tionable side,—that which makes them regard Catholicism as aa 
despotic system, tyrannical and oppressive to the consciences of men. 
This is in exact accordance with the traditional idea they have 
received of the Papacy ; but in thus judging they show themselves to 
be but superficial and prejudiced observers. If they would study 
more deeply the subject of Catholic discipline, they would see with 
what scrupulous care the interests of individuals are protected, how 
the weak are guaranteed against the strong, and what barriers are raised 
against oppression ; how those accused of crimes have the means placed 
at their disposal to secure an equitable and even a lenient judgment. 
Nowhere is so much consideration and forbearance shown to peni- 
tent criminals as in the Catholic Church. The one thing that cannot 
be forgiven or tolerated is persistent rebellion against constituted 
authority. A priest who thinks himself wronged and ill-treated by his 
bishop has the right to appeal from his tribunal to that of the metro- 
politan, and from the metropolitan to the court of Rome. We do not 
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pretend to say that there may not be here and there abuses, and that 
these abuses are not sometimes hard to redress, but what conclusion 
can be drawn from such an admission? Is there anything in the world 
that escapes these human imperfections? Is there any institution 
faultless? The thing we want to ascertain is, what is the system 
which works the best, first for society and then for the individual? 
We place the individual second, because it is just that private interests 
should be subservient to the general. If sometimes an individual finds 
cause of complaint, he ought to bear it in silence, where the common 
good is involved. “The fundamental principle of Catholic discipline is 
respect for authority. 

We can easily conceive that the Ritualists may find it hard to, 
submit to discipline like this. Their religious and political training 
has in no way fitted them for it, and they regard it as the cause of 
the humiliation of the Catholic clergy in many countries, as in France 
for example. It seems to them that the clergy are bound hand and 
foot to the episcopate, and that a bishop can do with his priests exactly 
what he likes. 

We do not deny that there may have been or still are abuses of this 
kind. Abuses are inevitable in all human institutions, but in the 
Catholic Church they are certainly not so frequent or so flagrant “4 
they have been represented, and we may make two observations in 
regard to them: 

Ist. The situation of the Catholic Church in France is not a normal 
one, it is not the ideal of the Catholic system. Ecclesiastical law is 
there but little known and seldom applied, not so much ‘through the 
fault of the Church, as through the revolutionary conditions of th 
times. 

If the Church was left free to act, this situation would soon be 
changed, and the regulations of the Canon Law touching the collation 
of benefices and the irremovability of the beneficiaries would soon be 
again put in force. Asa matter of fact, the only laws protective of 
their individual rights which the Anglican clergy possess, came to 
them as a legacy from the Catholic Church. At the time of the 
Reformation, the Church of England did not repudiate these as it did 
so many articles of dogma and of morals, and thus its code of laws is 
to a great extent identical with that of the Church of Rome. 

But we shall be asked, “How is it then that the Catholic Church 
in France cannot act freely? Why has it been the victim of the 
Revolution? Is not this a proof that the nation is hostile to it, 
while there is no such hostility, or to a much Jess degree, felt in 
England towards the National Church?” l 

To this question the reply is easy, and the facts themselves speak 
eloquently. 

If the Catholic Church is persecuted by the Revolutionists, if they 
despoil and mutilate it when they have the opportunity, it is because 
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they know thatit will make no compromise with them, that rather 
than surrender one iota of its independence in essential points, it will 
freely pour out its blood. It has done so more than once in the past, 
and its spirit is the same to-day. Now the powers of the earth do not 
like to know that, side by-side with them, is a power equal or supe- 
rior to their own; this feeling is as old as Christianity itself, and will 
endure so long as the world lasts. Itis more than sixteen hundred 
years since a Cæsar said he would rather see a tyrant arise in any 
part of his empire than hear that a Pope had been elected in Rome. 

It is true that the English nation has loved its Church, and loves it 
still; but at what a cost has not that Church purchased this affec- 
tion and good-will? Is the English Church free? Can it make the 
smallest change in its rubrics without the consent of Parliament? 
Can it even assemble in synod without authorization, and without 

- the sanction of the Crown and the Parliament? Who elects its 
bishops? Who appoints their jurisdiction? The civil power, a 
Minister who may be anything, even an Atheist if he pleases. Has 
the Church of England a shadow of independence? Not the slightest. 
And whenever it has shown the least desire for liberty, the civil power 
has roughly made it feel that such conduct could not long be tolerated. 
Look for example at Convocation, which had its sessions suspended 
‘or more than a hundred and fifty years. 

This is our first observation. . Our second is this :— 

Qnd. If the Catholic Church in France has not a highly cultured, 
polished, distinguished body of men in its clergy, the cause is to be 
found in the social conditions of the country at the present day. 

‘rench society is, in fact, becoming more and more democratic and 

dical, and such is indeed the general tendency of European society 
n this age. Democracy is in the rising, aristocracy in the falling 
scale. If then noblemen and even gentlemen (in the old English 
acceptation of the word) are rare among the Catholic clergy of 
France, it is that they are no less rare in the nation at large. 

This may be a cause of regret; we may lament over the lowering 
of tone and of manners; we may weep over the ruins which the past 
has handed down to us, or which are being made in the present, but, 
bon gré mal gré, we must accept the position. 

This being granted, it must be admitted that the French oler; gy is 
in harmony with its surroundings; that it is adapted both in mind 
and heart for the work it hasto do. This is all that can be required 
of it or of the Church. The Church was not founded to make gentle- 
men but to save souls. 

May it not be fairly asked whether the English clergy, by becoming 
pre-eminently a class of cultivated gentlemen, have not lost something 
which it would have been well for them carefully to preserve? In 
becoming men of letters, have they not ceased in some degree to be 
shepherds of souls? Have they not forgotten that their first duty was 
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-to seek the salvation of men, and that this end is not to be accom- 
plished merely by writing books, or even by mending the Bible and 
making homilies ? 

We do not wish to carry these questions further, because our aim 
is rather to show the true situation, to give hints and’ suggest reflec- 
tions, than to say things which may anger.and irritate. Our desire is 
only to enlighten, to attract; to bring together, to unite. We do not 
deny that there are imperfections and blemishes in Catholic Society ; 
still less do we deny that the Anglican Church produces. many fine 
characters. But both these facts are to be explained peifectly 
naturally ; in both we must take account of the man himself and of 
the atmosphere in which che lives. What we do deny is that the 
imperfections and blemishes of Catholic society destroy -the divine 
character of the. Roman Catholic Church, or that.the noble patute’ 
developed in the Church of sa prove its divine origin. 


X. 


We will not carry further our. inquiry into.the intellectual difficulties 
which Anglicans encounter in: their movement towards ‘Catholicism. 
The subject is inexhaustible. »..There is scarcely a practice, a doctrin 
a historical fact, which may not furnish matter of controversy. . Suc 
controversies, carried on as they are-with much warmth on. both sides; 
rarely lead to.any good result. These are subjects which need to 
be considered with calmness, good-will, and good faith. 

Weare not at all sur prised that the Anglicans should find many yrei 
doubtful and obscure in the life of the Roman Catholic Church. Th 
Church has passed through. so much, it has occupied so large a sphex 
that it:would be..a marvel if there were not found something t 
animadvert on in its various movements.. But this proves absolutely 
- nothing, and can furnish no ground for- controversy. Great institu- 
tions, Jike great buildings, ought to be judged by their broad outlines; 
they are meant.to, be seen from afar. and by all. They should be such 
as all.men can recognize, appreciate, and use. The criticism of details 
may be left to men who have time and leisure. We shall not, there- 
fore, go more fully into. those intellectual difficulties, which have 
something specious in. them, but which: are, perhaps, too often in 
reality only excuses and pretexts sought by-uneasy consciences that 
` would fain be: left.in peace. Many a time, indeed, it happens. that 
the heart has a presentiment of the truth, and the mind a dim vision 
of it; but, arrested and alarmed by what we have already described 
as considerations of-interest and of feeling, they go in search of some- 
thing which may silence the importunate voice within, and justify 
them in remaining where they are. And they find what they-seek, 
not in a broad, general, elevated view of Catholicism as a whole, but 
in petty and captious criticism of the Catholic Church. 
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If they took what is commonly called a bird’s-eye view of the two 
systems—the Roman Catholic and the Anglican—it would not, as it 
seems to me, be possible to hesitate for a moment, so vastly doas the 
* one surpass the other in grandeur, in power, and dignity. Weak- 
e nesses there may doubtless be in the Roman system, failures in detail 

and in application; but no blemishes which would not be still more 

apparent in the Anglican system. This the Ritualists themselves 

allow. On the other hand, there are in Catholicism beauties so 
exalted and sublime, that all eyes are involuntarily drawh to it, and 
even its bitterest enemies are forced to exclaim, like the prophet on 
whose lips the curse was turned into a blessing : “ How goodly are 
thy tents, O Jacob, and thy tabernacles, O Israel!” How often have 
we not noted with surprise expressions like these in the books of the 
Ritualists, or in the writings of their party ! 

It is idle, in this age, for them to cry out against fie infallibility of 
the Pope, to complain of the omnipotence of the Roman pontiffs, and 
to assert that the authority of the bishops is tyrannical and oppressive ; 
for at heart the Ritualists feel the need of this infallibility, and would 
only be too glad if their Church was governed like the Catholic Church. 
Therefore when we hear them thus crying and lamenting, they remind 
us of children singing at the pitch of their voices to drown any other 
sound and keep themselves from being frightened. They are com- 
pelled to stifle, at any cost, the voice which in their better moments 
makes itself heard in the depths of their consciences, and which if it 
does not say, “Leave thy father’s house, and come into a land which I 
will show thee ;” does at least say, “Look, consider, inquire, study, 
and prove what is the thing which is good.” 

And this will be increasingly the case as we advance. All those 
al proceedings in relation to Ritualism which are at present agitating - 
blic opinion in England, are like so many thunder-claps arousing 
» most dormant consciences, and scarcely allowing them time to 
mberagain. Is it possible to observe all that is happening, without 
nie: “But what then is this system on which no two are agreed, in 
ch. all parties are ready to bite and devour one another, while there 
authoritative voice that can command obedience? What is this 
em in which the religious authority is nil, and in which even such 
pple matter as a, prescription relating to the lighting of a wax 
or the placing of a cross must be referred to a Parliament 
is anything but Anglican, Christian, faithful?” 

Here there is in the soul any vestige remaining of faith in Chris- 
ity, in religion, in the supernatural, such an anomaly as this must 
ely prompt to reflection and inquiry. 

Che times of good faith, of full, simple, absolute assurance, seem to 
o be gone by for men of intelligence, culture, and thoughtfulness in 
gland. Soon it will have to be said that the Ritualists are deterred 
yer by considerations of interest and feeling, than by any reasons 
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derived from logic or history, from’ joining the Catholic Church. 
The convulsions of Anglicanism give so complete a vindication to 
‘Cathelicism, that intellectual difficulties about its claims must, almost 
of necessity, vanish. 

If then, hitherto, historical, theological, scientific difficulties have all 
combined to keep back the Ritualists from the truth, it would seem 
that henceforward reasons of feeling and of interest can alone retain, 
much power. 

May we not hope that these, too, will soon lose their influence, and 
that the day may come when we may welcome back our brethren of 
England into the one faith, and the one fold, and with united voices 
may sing the old song, “ Quam bonum et jucundum habitare frate es im 

unum! y? 

This is our most ardent desire, our most cherished hope. 


ABBE MARTIN. 


CYPRUS: ITS PRESENT AND FUTURE. 


NY Englishman who has visited the Eastern Mediterranean, and 
spoken to the natives in their own languages, has not seldom 
been perplexed by the question, “ When are the English coming?” 


_ A Greek or a Syrian Christian has been put off with a sketch of the 


aternational difficulties to be encountered, a Muslim by some such 

simpler reply as “ God is with the patient.” 
It is not hard to find the cause of this wish for English government. 
Profoundly dissatisfied with the rule of Constantinople and Cairo, the 
subjects desire a system which shall be at-once strong, just, and 
dlerant. Where the two religions live side by side, without actual 
‘vil war, there is little craving for the creation of small principalities, 
ministered in the interests of one part of the community, or the an- 
ation to some little state already overstrained by the struggle of 
tence. No doubt Nemesis rightly decided that the Muslim should 
‘pelled from the young kingdom of Greece, but the barbarity of 
manner in which this was done, retribution being changed to 
ige, has had its effect in limiting that interesting state No doubt 
y Greek would wish to be a subject of the Hellenic kingdom, but 
- would desire that the difficulties should be smoothed over by 
ind of administration which preceded the transfer of the Sept- 

: Republic to its proper ruler. 

3 not difficult to understand why the native Christian, even when 
_ of the ambitious and intelligent Greek race, should be not un- 
ng that the difficult task of government should be given to safe 
ds; but at first sight it seems strange that the Muslim should 
“e this more strongly. It is the spectacle of India that has con- 
ed him. In spite of the querulousness of certain hai:-splitting 
amins, and the fanaticism of a few learned Muslims at Patna, the 


o 
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natives of India are perfectly aware that they are the subjects of. the 
fairest and most tolerant government in the world. They may complain 
of aneoccasional act of severity, sometimes impolitic enough, but they 
know what they would gain if our handful of brave and honest men 
deserted their post of duty. My friend the wealthy Brahmin would 
be walking in his fine estate with a rent-roll of forty thousand a year, 
and a reinstated Maharaja of a different persuasion would invite him- 
self to see the property, and, after admiring it as a Shah of Persia did 
his courtier’s new pleasure grounds, would say, “It-needs nothing but 
that a tree should be planted there,” meaning by this delicate euphemism 
his royal intention to bury his subject alive,—a pleasant jest rewarded 
in the Persian case by the reply, “ Asylum of the Universe, condescend 
to take it as a gift.” The dreamers of Patna would be rudely roused by 
a Nipalese inroad or a combination of Hindoo princes. Therefore, 
although some of the Rajas are restless, and a few of the subjects 
.regret the days when life was a lottery and the beggar of to-day 
might ‘be the prime minister of to-morrow, when the chances of loot 
were pleasanter than the exact calls of the punctual tax-gatherer, the 
greater part are as thankful for our rule as the Begum of Bhopal, who 
signalized her-hereditary loyalty by offering her whole:army when th 
Indian troops were detached for service in the Mediterranean. Muslim 
pilgrims, Armenian and Parsee merchants, carry-about them; con- 
sciously or unconsciously, the evidence of what English-government is 
and the desire for it in the Levant constantly increases. - 

It is not surprising; therefore, that the occupation of Cyprus Joad 
be welcome to the people, nor that their neighbours should rejoice at 
the effect which a well-governed province of an empire, protected o 
the condition that it shall reform its administration, must inevitab 
produce. Even the Constantinople Turk may see the moral of ac 
tented country with’a constantly increasing revenue. SRS} 

It may, however, be asked whether Cyprus i is not too far gon 
the ways of the Turkish Empire to recover in the course- of cent 
That unhappy state consists of an aggregate of provinces, eithe 
condition of chronic anarchy or enjoying that desolation mis 
peace. Cy¥prus falls into the latter category. - The trees of its f 
have been for the most part destroyed, probably in part burnt iy 
Turkish barbarous suppression of revolt, certainly cut down for 
coal-by the careless and indigent peasantry. Its mines have. b 
many centuries unworked that they must be rediscovered. . I 
bours are full of sand. Its bést-products scarcely pay for culti 
and working. Its peasantry are fallen into a hopeless ap 
Diminished to almost a twentieth of their ancient numbers, 
devoured by the most exorbitant taxation, increased by farming 
dishonest levying, they scarcely exist. A series of droughts an 
seasons during the last ten years, and almost a famine, have bro 

- country and people well-nigh to the lowest point of destitution. 
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many years of good administration will it take to stay decline, and 
even then can prosperity be hoped for? The case isa bad one; we 

_ could not have taken in hand an unhealthier limb of the sick man, 
except indeed that here the malady is not malignant; it is the slow 
atrophy that comes of neglect and saad and that kindly care 
and a good regimen may heal. 

Cyprus has an unrivalled position for commerce. ‘Tt lies in the direct 
route of the old Pheenician traders, an easy sail from the great ports 
of the Eastern Mediterranean, and scarcely to be avoided in passing 
from one to the other. True, its commerce is now so insignificant 
that from 1870 we .have` been only represented (though most 
efficiently) by an Acting Consul at Larnaka; but- this decline is not 
due to any new'route. The causes are to be found in an administra- 
tion which has let the harbours go to ruin, and ingeniously stifled pro- 
duction and commerce. To understand what Cyprus is and what it 
might be, we must know something of its resources, 1 prengut state, 
and the mode in which it has been governed. 

Anciently famous for its harbours, Cyprus now has none. There 
-are bays where ships of war can lie on all sides of the island, but no 

secure harbour even: for small craft. The .ports -of. Citium, Salamis, 
and its mediæval successor Famagosta, are filled withsand. Larnaka, 
the modern representative of Citium,is called the port of the island. 
It has a roadstead frequented by the little trading craft of the Levant, 
which sometimes fail to land a boat’s crew over the disagreeable bar, 
and-at others are blown out to sea by a change in the wind. The 
ancient harbour of Citium might be cleared, and a malarious-salt-marsh 
thus abolished, but it would never hold anything beyond a coaster. 
Probably Salamis would not be much more commodious. Famagosta 
said to be better worth the labour of restoration. It will be one of 
ur first duties to construct -a safe harbour for men of war and large 
fcamers; and unless Famagosta will serve this purpose, a site must 
.found elsewhere, perhaps in the bay of Larnaka. Afterwards, it 
ld be a good service to the island-to restore or make smaller 
bours, one of which'should undoubtedly be on the north coast. 

fhe mineral productions of Cyprus are only matter ofsarcheeology. 
shall soon know if they are still worth the working. Silver, once 
tiful, may be exhausted, but copper, which took its name from 
rus, will probably repay the cost of mining. 

e main wealth of Cyprus is in vegetable podici and ‘cattle. 

nculture is in a very low condition, yet the splendid alluvial plain of 
Mesuria (“between the mountains”), stretching from Salamis on the 
it coast to the centre of the island, might be very remunerative. Of 
rse so long as the destruction of the pine woods, which are now 
ited to the higher slopes of the mountains, except in the north-eastern 
in of Carpds, shall be unchecked, rains will be uncertain, and the 
ter-shed of the Mesuria sometimes fail, as in the great drought of 
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1869-70, at the end of which the cattle used for agricultural purposes 
were reduced to one-third of their original number (Consular Reports, g 
Mr. Lang, 1870*). One of the first cares of our administration should 
be to establish an efficient forestal system. a ty 
The agriculture of the Cypriotes is rude, there is hardly any system _ 
in the rotation of crops, manure is not obtainable in sufficient quantity 
for the farmer thoroughly to enrich the soil, which he generally crops í 
every second year, not unfrequently every year. Artificial manures i 
are unknown, and would probably be too costly for general use. 
European implements are needed, artisans to keep them in order, and 
regular training in farming for the natives (C. R., Mr. Riddell, 1872). 
Recently some advance has been made in the agricultural implements. 
(Id. 1875). A better threshing-machine is needed than that in use, 
which separates the grain and chops the straw for fodder, as in the 
present method particles of earth and pebbles are mixed with the 
grain, which is, moreover, inferior in quality. The grain trade in wheat 
and barley has been injured by an absurd scale of duties, 1 per cent. 
on grain exported to Europe against 8 per cent. on that exported to 
Syria, so that when the European market is dull there is no encourage- 
ment to trade with the opposite coast (C. R., Mr. Sandwith, 1869). 
The American War gave a great impulse to cotton-growing, as in 
Egypt ; there was a subsequent’ fluctuation (C. R., Mr. Sandwith, 1868, 
1869), and ultimately the cotton crops were limited to favourable soils, 
and the. produce became stationary in quality and quantity (Id. Mr. 
Riddell, 1875). For this crop not only a good natural supply of water 
is needed. but also careful irrigation. Fresh seed should also be 
imported. Formerly the annual devastation by the locusts interfered 
with the sowing, which was consequently deferred from early in Maj 
to the middle of June when the earth has lost much of its moistur 
The locusts were almost destroyed in, I believe, 1867 or 1868, by 
energetic governor (Id. 1868-69). ` M. Mattei, an Italian settler, devi 
the ingenious plan which was adopted for this purpose. The locu 
said to have come originally across the sea from Karamania, hat 
a young brood every spring, which immediately passed through’ 
fields devouring everything on their route. The peculiarity in t 
case was that they appeared in the young state, going afoot and 
flying and suddenly alighting as in Egypt. Yet, like their Eg 
cousins, they travelled straight. M.Mattei,finding that they attac. 
a narrow column moving forward slowly, struck upon the idea of 
ping them. - ‘Observing their direction he made an enclosure in ad 
which should stop the head of the column and against its inner 
he dug pits. The locusts marched straight into the pits and crus 
one another to death. Wherever the young locust appears this pl 
might be tried. Mr. Lang introduced a cotton-mill at Lam 
which was at work in 1869; it had some success, and has encoura 




































* The Consular Reports are quoted with the date of the year to which they refer. 
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the manufacture. But it may be doubted whether Cyprus will ever 
become a manufacturing country except on a limited scale. Silk, 
indeed, of excellent quality is made there: probably the best Cyprus 
silk is unrivalled in the neighbouring countries except Egypt, for I 
have seen as fine silk from Demenhoor. It is a small item in the 
exports, and the best fabric is, or was lately, that of one person only, 
at the capital, Nicosia, now called Leucosia. 

The locust-bean or carob is a valuable product, Spats to England 
for cattle-food and to Russia for the consumption of the people. The 
Cypriotes do not eat it but in time of dearth. The care of the tree 
gives little trouble, and the trade is one of good prospects. 

« Wine of Cyprus,” the parent of Madeira, which it resembles, though 
the finest Commanderia is unequalled, was an important export. The 
trade was greatly discouraged by duties amounting to no less than 
37 per cent. and ruinous to the poor peasant wine-growers. These 
burdens, the vine disease, and continual droughts, greatly diminished 
the production (C. R., Mr. Riddell, 1872). Many vineyards were 
abandoned, but the collection of the imposts was suspended in 1875. 
Mr. Riddell is of opinion that this trade might be made large and 
profitable. The chief wine-producing districts are near Limasol, south- 
west of Larnaka, and thence the principal exports are shipped, for 
the road of Limasol enjoys the name of a port (Id. 1875). It would 
be well to improve the ordinary wine by inviting some intelligent 
Germans skilled both in the cultivation and in the preparation of wine, 
but let them not interfere with the Commanderia. 

“ Perhaps Cyprus is the only example of an island in the Levant 
not producing olive-oil sufficient for its own consumption. The 
country abounds in wild olive-trees, which only require grafting, and 
he ground around ploughing, to be productive; but the scarcity of 
ulation in those parts of the country where the trees abound, and 
want of encouragement on the part of the Government, contribute 
retard the development of this branch of husbandry” (C. R., 
Sandwith, 1868). A few years of English administration would 
e Cyprus another Corfu. Those who wish a full and clear account 
evantine olive-culture, its advantages and disadvantages, should 
sult Mr. Newton’s “Travels and Discoveries in the Levant” 















80 seqq). 
pbacco is grown .in Cyprus, but like wine has been discouraged 
e Government. “Exorbitant taxation, vexatiously applied,” 


s Mr. Lang, “is rapidly extinguishing the production of the 
in the island. Only a few years ago the island produced 
Fe than a sufficiency for the wants of the population; now four- 
hs of the consumption is supplied by importation” (C. R., 1870). 
Riddell however states that, although the production has almost 
sed under the new taxation, the excise revenues on imported 
acco have enormously increased, and attributes the decline of 
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local production more to less favourable conditions of soil or climate 
than to any reduction of consumption through the action of the tax, 
which produced, roughly, £8,000 in 1876, against under half this sum 
in the year preceding (C. R., 1875, including part of 1876). 

Salt was a Government monoply of such profit that the leasehold 
of the salt-lakes of Larnaka rose in thirty years from an annual value 
of £400 to one of £20,000 (C. R., Mr. Lang, 1871). In 1872 the 
revenue from this source fell to £8,900, against £20,600 in the pre- 
vious year, owing to the supply of the Syrian market from Benghazee, 
in Tripoli, at lower rates (C. R., Mr. Riddell, 1872). This was due to _ 
a blunder of the Turkish Government, as the greater distance of 
Benghazee, and probably greater cost of labour there, should have 
forbidden its successful competition. - 

The cattle of Cyprus ought to hold a leading place in the exports. 
I do not find any statement of the whole live stock. Mr: Riddell puts 
the number of sheep and goats at 800,000, one-third of which were sheep, 
and remarks that the goats subsist better in times of drought. He also 
states that the average export of wool is 450,000 Ibs., a quantity which 
varied very little up to the time of his report (C. R., 1872). Mules are 
certainly numerous. Their breed is specially good, and of this I can 
speak from experience of the-merits of one which, though reduced by 
- the scarcity of fodder from the great drought, carried me admirably 
over unpleasant country. Mr. Consul Sandwith has a passage on this - 
branch of the wealth of Cyprus, which is worth quoting: “A most 
lucrative trade in the export of sheep, oxen, mules, and donkeys, for 
Egypt and Syria, might be carried on, greatly to the advantage of 
those countries and to the breeders of live stock in this island, did not 
the Government put absurd restrictions on the trade in order not to 
raise prices here, the consequence of so narrow a policy being that t 
- flocks of sheep and goats increase so rapidly as to sell for only 1 
and 12s. a head, while in Egypt they.can sometimes command thr 
times these sums. It frequently happens during winter, when 
snows of Lebanon interrupt the communication of Beyroot with 
interior, that mutton in that town goes up to 8d. a pound, while 
at a distange of only twelve hours by steam, it sells at 3d. a po 
and yet exportation is as strictly prohibited as if the two coun 
were in a state of war” (C. R., 1868). 

These indications show the main products of the island an 
causes which have prevented their development. They partly a 
the question which every one is now asking, “Ts Cyprus a good 
for European capital?” This question is, however, directly answ 
by both Mr. Lang and Mr. Riddell, whose opportunities for judg 
as managers of the Ottoman Bank, and thus fully acquainted with 
finance of the island, were exceptionally good. Mr. Lang also t 
~ the experiment of practical farming. It will be observed that 
views are more sanguine than those of his successor, who, coming 
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the appointment from prosperous Beyroot, and witnessing a long 
period of disaster, physical, financial, and political, would naturally be 
affected in the direction of misgiving, more especially as he did not 
anticipate that the-nightmare of Turkish rule would be removed by 
the wakening of a better day. “Equally with the rest of Turkey,” _ 
writes Mr. Lang, “Cyprus needs foreign capital and enterprise to 

develop its vast resources, and certainly no portion of the empire 

presents a more favourable field to the agricultural settler” (C. R., 

1870). Mr. Riddell says, “ Colonization by industrious European 

agriculturists could only, I think, bring about a remedy; and although 

both soil, climate, and the geographical position of the island, might 

offer strong inducements to European immigration, yet, I fear, the 

long periods of drought and bad seasons to which the island appears 

to be subject will act as deterrents, besides the unfostering character 

of the Turkish Government” (C. R., 1873). The best comment on 

these views is the fact that the quick-witted Greeks, before the Con- 

vention was signed, endeavoured to negotiate purchases of land in 

the island. Probably they knew very nearly how much to allow for 

the factor of Turkish government as at the best a vis inertia. 

The revenue of Cyprus is an Imperial question. It appears to have 
amounted net to full £300,000 in 1872 (C. R., Mr. Riddell, 1872), 
and to have fallen to less than two-thirds of that sum (“over- 
20,000,000 piastres”) in 1874-5 (Id. 1875). The population probably 
does not exceed 120,000, and the revenue was thus in 1872'at the rate of 
£2 10s. a head, considerably higher than the proportion of revenue to 
\opulation in the United Kingdom. If we allow for the vicious mode 
f farming and collecting, the rate must have been much over £3 
head, the highest rate in the world levied on a population among 
~ most destitute in the world, who, after a series of bad harvests, 
‘ng in the nearest approach to actual.famine, were surprised by 

ithes being raised, in spite of their name, from 10 to 123 pèr cent. 

‘e reader who wishes to know what taxation is in Asiatic Turkey 
t do better than read Mr. Consul Gifford Palgrave’s able account 
scent system of provincial taxation appended to his Trebizond 
t for 1868. One passage I cannot forbear quoting :— ` 


wre all these taxes and duties regularly exacted, the country would soon 
vether a desert, and the towns nearly so. Buta timely corrective exists 
xtreme irregularity with which taxation is levied here. Many things 
actice not taxed at all, others only partially ; property worth thousands 
.ted at hundreds; villages are left to stand over year after year, till 
become impossible, and so forth. Want of method, negligence, interest, 
aes mercy, effect this. Still it is unfortunate that these alleviations are 
requently in favour of the town than of the country, of the rich than of 
Jor. : l 
Again, it must be borhe in mind that the weight of taxation increases in 
> geometrical proportion to the means of the person taxed. Thus 10 per 
is heavy on a rich man, ten times heavier on a poor one; and when 
sy comes down to the level of actual indigence, even 1 per cent. may be 
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insupportable. Now a full third, or half perhaps, of the Anatolian peasantry 

are at that level already ; and as a single degree’s increase of cold causes water, 
when once at 32°, to crystallize into ice, so a single levy of ‘ Ashar [tithes] or 
‘Imlak’ [a property tax] sinks many a villager-at once from mere poverty into 

the htlplessness of absolute destitution. Then the oxen are sold from the 
plough, the cauldron from the hearth, and nothing remains but to emigrate as i 
best may be, or to die.: This is the yearly lot of hundreds; we relate what 

we have seen ourselves” (C. R., 1868). 

Such is “the grievance of a silent, obedient, and overtaxed popula- 
tion,” “unnoticed but real.” To relieve any part of the Empire from 
such suffering is better than a series of victories. 

But this is not all. Over and above the excessive taxation must be 
reckoned the disastrous effects of forced copper and base silver cur- 
rency. The Ottoman Bank in 1873 maintained the pound sterling at 
114 piastres. There was a large importation of copper, and the 
exchange rose in one year nearly 20 per cent., the pound circulating 
at 180—1834 piastres. The exporter gained temporarily. The importer, 
who sells, and is paid, in piastres, lost. Applied to debts and obliga- 
tions due in piastres, entered into long previously and to be liqui- 
dated in that year, the consequences to the creditor were ruinous: he 
received back his capital reduced by the interest of some years (cf. 
C. R., Mr. Riddell, 1873).* 

Cyprus has lain under one more disadvantage, indirectly at least 
‘due to the neglect.of trade by the Turkish Government. The com- 
merce has suffered from the want of more frequent opportunities of 

. direct shipment to the United Kingdom. The volume of exports not 
being of the first importance to Europe, and no one item of the 
numerous products being large, it has not been worth while for th 
Liverpool steamers to call regularly at the risk of delay in the ope 
roadstead of Larnaka. Consequently the shipments have been ma 
to Mediterranean ports instead of being held over indefinitely by 
exporter. Immediate shipment to the English market woul 
much more profitable. Frequent and regular steamers to Englan 

needed (C. R., Mr. Riddell, 1872). It may, however, be doub 
` they can run profitably until Cyprus has been under English ad 

tration for some little time. At first the local trade will grow 4 

the exports will be of sufficient-value for direct shipment to 

Britain. 3 

The object of my citations, which, be it remembered, are n 
the reports of Miso-Turks, has not been to draw an indictment 
the Turkish Government—that is unnecessary : it has been 
the public against undue discouragement when the first desc 




















* I may mention as an instance of the state of Turkish currency, that in 
obtained Beshliks, base five-piastre pieces, in Smyrna at par, a few days later I exe 
them at Larnaka at 54, at Beyrout shortly after they passed at 6, next day at Acr 
at Jaffa next day at 7, and at Port Said they were refused as not legal tender. 
Beshlik found its way into the hands of a custom-house official at Alexandria, a t 
custom abuses only inferior to Smyrna. I trust my memory, but am sure I am n 
a piastre wrong. i 
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of the state of Cyprus reaches them, and to prepare them to look 
hopefully at its future. 

I will admit that my remarks have been rather in the interest of 
humanity than based on or dinary political considerations. When 
however the national instinct on the part of the nation desiring to 
govern and the nations desiring to be governed is manifest, states- 
manship discards the usual rules, and returns to the first principles of 
all great settlements of hard questions. Less selfish than other nations, 
profoundly moved by the sufferings of the subject populations of 
Turkey, we are ready to do and endure much if only we can give the 
afflicted a durable peace. Our material interests are certainly on the 
side of the present policy, but then these interests are only in part com- 
mercial; in great part they are the interests of an Empire in the East, 
which, however magnificent, does not pay its cost, and which we hold 
precisely on the ground,on which we are now taking the leading place 
in the administration of Turkey. When costly outlay and vexatious . 
negotiation shall come, as they surely will, let us remember that nations 
have their moral duties as well as their material interests, and that 
until the meanest policy shall induce us to leave India to discord and 
spoliation we cannot honestly retreat from the honourable position we 
have taken up in the nearer East. Republican Rome cannot in all 
things be our model, but let her be so, rather than Carthage. How 
many internecine wars did Rome prevent, how often did she stay the 
invader, how often restore the shattered administration of Eastern 
gs, when Carthage was content to govern territories as mere sources 
f revenue? It was not till Rome imitated her fallen rival that her 
ecline began. 

It may be well, before leaving this branch of the abiecit to sum up 

> most important suggestions it has offered for our consideration. 
first necessity for Cyprus, both as a naval post and as a trading 
re, is that it should have one large harbour and two or more ports 
commddate coasting vessels. While we are in the dark as to the 
al wealth of the island, and doubt the wisdom of encouraging 
factures, there can be no uncertainty as to the importance of 
ting agriculture, arboriculture, and cattle-farming.. A good 
m of forestal management is especially needed as a protection 
t droughts. Better agricultural implements, more systematic 
g, superior seed, are much needed. The olive and the yine 
be encouraged, as well as the hardy locust-tree, while cotton . 
‘tion should be limited. Special attention should be paid to the 
of cattle and mules, and the people should be taught not to 
their animals as their governors have worked them. Much good 
rise from a reformed taxation, but the people need manne as 
as honest government. 

jis obvious that much of what is needed, if done at all, will be the 
x of private enterprise. Therefore it is necessary to ascertain how 
L, XXXII. Q L 
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far Cyprus is adapted to Westerns as a-residence. There are very 
different opinions as to its healthiness. The unfavourable one is 
probably founded on the, malarious climate of Larnaka, due to the 
immediate neighbourhood of the salt-marshes. Places on the coast, 
well above the sea level and in dry neighbourhoods, such as Pyla, to 
the east, of Larnaka, and villages in the interior above the plain, 
are healthy. I would advise English settlers to establish themselves 
within a few-hours’ ride of Larnaka until the administration has been 
. thoroughly established. _The immediate neighbourhood of a Turkish 
village might at first be undesirable. It is important.to add that it is 
doubtful whether English -children can be safely reared in the island ; 
certainly Larnaka is ill-suited to them. 

Our interest in the material well-being of Cyprus E an interest 
in the population, . What are its races and religions, and how propor- 
tioned, and are there any serious difficulties in the way of their living 
peaceably together? Ethnologically, the Cypriotes.are of the old 
stock of the island, not Hellenic, perhaps, but rather proto-Hellenic,— 
I would, if I dared use so dangerous a term, say Pelasgic. No one 
who looks at them with archeological-eyes, not through the tinted 
glasses of the most picturesque of modern travellers, but ‘sees before 
him frequently the type of. the. old, sculptures—the round head, the 
large black-eyes.set a little obliquely in the plane of. the face, the 
marked projecting nose, large and slightly ‘hooked, the full lips, and 
the curling black hair; with the strong, thick-set, short frame—charac- 
teristics marking a vigorous race, in which- the Aryan ‘most nearly ~ 

_ approaches the Shemite. . It- may-be that there is a touch of th 
Phoenician. In character the Cypriote is patient, frugal, hard-working 
law-abiding—Greek Christian and Muslim natives alike. The Gree 
has the domestic virtues, which are. the. glory. of the Hellenic re- 
without the-cunning which is its shame.* Like all the Levantine pr 
lations, he-is timid of disease, and- hence the barbarous treatmer 
the lepers, touchingly described by General di ee (Cyprue 
seqq. 

i population of. Oyprng, ities that of the other provinces c 
‘Turkish Empire, is not' known with exactness; I believe it is e 
certainly not more,.than, 120,000,. twethids of. whom are 
Christians, the. remaining -third Mohammadans. Here. L am for 
digress in order to remove the current error which speaks of the 
_ Mohammadan population of Turkey as Turks. This population 
be divided into the true Turk, who may. be. considered as com, 
various Tatar stocks, at-the head of- which stands the.’Osménlec 
the descendants of converts, who may be called neo-Muslims. 
very important to the true understanding of the present Eastern ( 

* It may be interesting to Londoners to know that the accomplished head 


Greek Church here, the ‘Archimandrite Myziantheus, is a native of Cyprus, ai 
ends will readily acknowledge the grace of the national manners as represent 
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‘tion that we should discriminate the two groups. The Turk, like all 
‘Turanians (I usethe term in the ethnographical sense), is not intolerant, 
though like the Chinese he does not scruple to use the weapon 
. of fanaticism for political purposes. -This has brought him into fierce 
conflict with the Greek Church, the most patriotic Church in the world, 
which at every moment of national effort has put itself at the head 
of the people, to retire the moment that freedom has been won—a 
profound historical truth I owe to M. Gennadius the Hellenic Minister. 
It is moreover hard-for a Muslim to be tolerant. There have been 
noble examples, as of the Arab Prince of Spain who observed Sunday, 
no doubt for the sake of his Christian slaves. An administration in 
the hands of half-breeds and renegades, a press led by a renegade, the 
editor of the Constantinople Jawdib, and religious doctors under foreign 
influence, and many of them foreigners, added to the love of dominion, 
have neutralized the tolerant element in the Turk. The learned men 
of Turkey have still to discover what their Indian brethren are elabo- 
rating, that Islam must move with the times, and that the Kurdn and 
the Traditions contain the materials for the necessary changes. The 
’Osmanlee again is of three classes—(1) the official Turk, usually a 
half-breed, the son of a Circassian mother to whose influence he owes 
his first and strongest training, who when he arrives at years of dis- 
cretion takes to himself as many Circassian. favourites as he can afford, 
and. usually lives upon the plunder of the poor; (2) the tradesman, a 
refined and honourable gentleman, usually the husband of one wife of 
his own racé, who is rarely divorced ; (3) the peasant, honest, patient, 
rugal, without much initiative or desire to work for his own profit, 
d not without the tradesman’s domestic virtues. The Turkish woman, 
e wife of the middle and lower classes, is active, thrifty, and faithful, 
t ungifted with physical beauty, She is the bravest of civilized 
men, loads her husband’s gun in a siege, and, if he is in bad health, 
oms the most unruly horse for him.* I-would except from the 
eral condemnation of the mushroom aristocracy the honest old 
beys, and such greater magnates as Kard ’Osmdn Oglu, who 
med Smyrna and put down the brigands fifty years ago. These 
d gentry, the hope of the Turkish Empire, have beem destroyed 
duced to beggary by the. bureaucrat of Constantinople, who 
nothing so much as his opposite, an honest ’Osmanlee in power. 
descendants of converts, whom I have called neo-Muslims, are to 
ndin every part of the Empire. Their characteristics depend 
e qualities of each race and the reasons‘for which they are 
rms. Itis essential to understand these factors, for the history and 
Put state of Turkey loudly proclaim their importance. It was to the 
lssaries, forced converts, that the Turks owed their conquests, and 
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"his is no flourish. Iam thinking of an honest Turkish woman who groomed the 
savage horse I ever saw to keep her aged husband in service. She managed 
phalus admirably, never losing her presence of mind or her face-veil. 
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with their destruction the decline of the Empire was fixed. At the 
present day the seats of the fiercest strife are not where a Turkish and 
a Christian population are side by side, but where a ruling stock of 
neo-Muslims, like the Bosnian Beys and the Bulgarian Pomaks, are in 
danger of losing their prerogative or being actually destroyed in a 
religious war. Crete, inhabited by a population of Greek Christians 
and Greek Muslims, is already in a state of ferment, and there is a risk 
of the recurrence of the last general war. These are instances of 
Slav, Tatar-Slav, and Greek Muslim, races in each of which fighting 
qualities have been fostered by Islam. Among these neo-Muslims 
there are, however, many secret Christians or politic neo-Muslims, 
whose children are baptized as well as admitted Muslims, and conse- 
quently have two names, one Christian the other Mohammadan. This 
whole section is either anxious or not unwilling to return to its former 
faith, and the European Governments would do well to look carefully 
to the interests and safety of the timid brethren, nor less to protect 
the section who are rather politic than sincere, but whose return to 
the Church would make them more manageable citizens. 

I can now return to the constituent parts of the population of 
Cyprus. The Mohammadans, about one-third of the whole or roughly 
40,000, are either Turkish or neo-Muslim. The Turks are mainly con- 
fined to the towns (such as Nicosia, Famagosta, and: Paphos, also 
Leuca), ‘and are probably for the most part Osmanlees. They are 
more fanatical than the other Muslims, and thus the general condition 
of the Empire is reversed and the work of government incomparably 
easier; The neo-Muslims are of Greek origin, speaking Greek, an 
similar in character to the native Christians: many of them ar 
Christians in secret. It speaks well for the Cypriotes that the ind! 
genous Mohammadanism has not developed fanaticism. 

The Greek Christians are in manners as in language similar to t 
cousins the Hellenes. Their dialect is marked by many peculiari 
which would make ordinary Romaic often of little use in the villa 
I would advise any one intending a lengthened stay in the isla 
supplement a good colloquial knowledge of Romaic by a c 
study of Professor Mullach’s “ Grammatik der Griechischen V 
sprache ” in relation to Cypriote. In creed the Greeks of Cyprut 
_ of the Orthodox Church, which is wealthy and has several con 

They have their own schools, though education is far below the 
of the Hellenic kingdom and Ionia. It is to be hoped that the 
revenues of the archiepiscopate of Nicosia, which I have heard 
a sum I am afraid to state, for I cannot believe it to be correct! 
be partly used for educational purposes. Freedom will no d 
stimulate the Cypriote Christians to rival the other Greek commun 
-in this direction. The Greeks, the Syrians, and the Armenians have 
future of the Levant in their hands if they seize the present opportun 
The Christian population, enjoying in common with all Greeks fa 
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life in its purest and most unselfish form,* is sure to increase under 
a good government. The Muslims are undoubtedly diminishing. 
General di Cesnola (Cyprus, p. 193) assigns the same cause foy this 
which the author of the most remarkable and valuable of late works 
on.modern Turkey (The People of Turkey, ii. 18 seq.) states of the Turks 
generally, the deliberate destruction of unborn offspring, and, if poly- 
gamy be added, no one need wonder. General di Cesnola and the 
authoress referred to appear to speak of the ’Osmianlees; this is im- 
portant in reference to the character and prospects of the Muslim 
Cypriotes. A people which does not wish for children and which 
“maintains a social system tending to the extinction of any but a bar- 
barous race must be content to die slowly away, leaving its lands to 
their lawful heirs. i 
It may be asked in. what manner English government will affect the 
different sections of the population. Beyond the great relief they 
will feel from being freed from the abominable over-taxation, there are 
circumstances which will render our rule especially welcome. At the 
head of these stand civil and-religious liberty. Civil liberty will 
not be at once understood, and the freeing of the negro slaves held . 
by the Muslims will be unwelcome, although where they have been 
fairly used they will remain as freedmen with all the advantages and 
none of the drawbacks of. what is certainly the best form of modern 
slavery. In the matter of religious liberty the gain will be enormous. 
The Greeks will not be afraid to avow the wealth of their Church, 
nd openly to use that wealth as already suggested for all the good 
urposes to which it can be applied. The Muslims will find their 
ligious foundations, never yet secure from alienation under the 
manlee rule, absolutely guaranteed by the English Convention. 
is to their honour that nothing could tend so much as this, not 
1 the removal of the intolerable burdens of taxation, to reconcile 
to the change of rule. 
ord may be added to travellers. They should not visit Cyprus 
; they are prepared for rough travelling. In 1869 I passed a 
tful fortnight there without post, newspapers, gas, roads, carriages, 
putter, or drinking water ; but this was in the great drought. Now 
he “milordos ” has come, the rate of living will soon rise, and the 
aries of life rapidly appear. Without a yacht the best mode of 
ng the island is from Beyroot to Larnaka. It may be doubted 
er any but a powerful steam-yacht should risk the open road- 
of Cyprus, particularly on the storm-beaten north coast. There 
inn deserving the name at Larnaka or any other town, but the 
uls and. the officers of the Ottoman Bank will give information a8 to 
ers, The best plan is to engage servants at their recommendation 














hne old Greek at whose house I lodged at Dali in 1869 had a son of forty. “It is 
he had said, “the child should marry.” Accordingly he gave him house ard 
und with his old wife lived in a corner. 
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and leave Larnaka as soon as may be. The Marina, the port and 
European quarter, is malarious, and on no account should windows 
be left open at night in sleeping rooms, nor is it-wise to be out after 
sunset in the immediate neighbourhood. Mules may be hired here. 
` A good cook and a small canteen, to be carried by one mule, are 
indispensable. For the summer, tents may be taken; in the winter, 
quarters may be obtained for a small sum at the Greek villages; where 
the inhabitants readily give up their best rooms for hire. If possible 
those chosen for sleeping rooms should be above the ground-floor, and 
the servants should be sent in first to clean them out and spread the 
travelling mattresses. In the case of the towns hospitality will be 
readily given by Greek merchants. In return some acceptable present, 
—a Greek Bible of an edition authorized by the Church, a tract of 4 
St. Chrysostom, or a Homer,—would be very welcome to an old- 
fashioned Cypriote. In all cases the servants of the host should 
receive presents, on a scale ascertained at Larnaka before starting, 
which in no case should be exceeded. In associating with Turks a 
few rules of etiquette. should be carefully observed if the traveller 
wishes to be respected. These are easily learnt. In all cases familiarity 
should be discouraged by gravity of manner. Those who wish to’ 
understand the people would do wisely to pass a few weeks before 
starting in learning Romaic. 

Larnaka is a good central point for excursions to Salamis, Dali, 
- Nicosia, Paphos, and Curium, as well as for the ascent of Mounts 
Olympus and Stavro. Other places are nearer to several of these 
points, but would be far less suitable as a basis of the traveller’ 
operations.: What he has most to observe will be’ stated almo; 
immediately: Thelover of scenery may be disappointed unless he c 
see beauty in-almost bare mountains and-wide-stretching plain. 
naturalist. will, whether geologist, zoologist, or botanist, find muc 
repay him, and it is to be hoped that the national love of destruc 
will not scare away or exterminate the rarer animals. 

The mineral wealth of Cyprus may be uncertain, but there c 
no doubt of its archeological riches. Some’sites may indeed hav 
well-nigh exhausted by that fortunate explorer General di Ce 
but others ‘are almost untouched. There is little to be seen 
_ ground of the remains of antiquity: the traveller will be disapp 
if he expects to be rewarded by ‘such sights as those of Egypt, 
or Greece. Cyprus, like Assyria, is a land of. buried cities. N 
ordinary taste, even of a very cultivated kind, be rewarded by 
ration. The work is interesting alone to the serious stude 
the remote annals of the Mediterranean. To him the antiquiti 
the island are a precious connecting-link between Egypt, Ass 
and early Greece, and the less attractive they are to the artistic 
the more valuable are they to his comparative vision. 

It is not long since I endeavoured to show the place and val 
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Cypriote antiquities.* Here I will only repeat that they probably range 
from the Trojan age, perhaps B.C. 1200, to the close of the Greek domi- 
nion, in a series of monumental records unrivalled for continuous 
succession anywhere in the world save in Egypt, that they are in origin 
and characteristics Phoenician, bearing the impress of the art of the 
nations which in turn ruled the Eastern Mediterranean, Greek art alone 
being but faintly represented. The character of Oriental taste was 
too firmly fixed for Hellenic art, late in arrival and never wholly 
welcome to the national instincts, to plant itself securely here. Had 
Cyprus enjoyed the good fortune of Rhodes, the next’ stepping-stone 
westwards of Phoenician commerce and the last eastwards of true 
Hellenic culture, we might anticipate dazzling results from excavations 
in the island. Not alone the national taste forbids this hope: the soft 
limestone of the island lends itself with a fatal facility to the produc- 
tion of inferior art, and thus Cypriote statues are little superior to the 
lower class of terra-cottas in force of execution and attention to detail. 
Any one who wishes to know the general’ characteristics of the 
art monuments of Cyprus has only to examine the good typical ‘series 
of statues and statuettes from the famous city of Idalium in the 
| British Museum. They are arranged at the entrance of the great 
- Egyptian gallery on the ground floor. They comprise everything of 
importance found by Mr. Lang in an ancient temple which had been 
destroyed on the overthrow of paganism. Among the archaic vases 
and terra-cottas in the upper gallery will be found good typical 
examples of Cypriote work. Those who would gain a fuller know- 
edge of the subject should consult General di Cesnola’s “Cyprus,” 
here in the excellent plates they will see not alone many. more 
ecimens. of the statues of each period of Cypriote art, but also 
any fine examples of metal work, in which his excavations were 
sually productive. 
“he most interesting remains have been found-in the ancient royal 
2s, capitals of the small kingdoms into which the island was 
led for at least four centuries before it became part of the king- 
of the first Ptolemy. The Annals of Sargon, repeated in the 
aka .stele, mention the submission of the seven kings of Cyprus 
ords of the Past, vii. 51). Esarhaddon enumerates the ten 
;.of Cyprus as subjects (iii. 108). The capitals vary at different 
and the number of the kingdoms also. The minority of the 
were Phoenicians, the rest Cypriotes, the royal race of Salamis. 
g of a Greek origin. When the kings were confederate, the 
of Salamis seems to have taken the lead, and the famous 
goras, in the middle of the fourth century, was virtually king 
the whole island, waging for ten years a successful war with 
sia, which left him independent. Paphos was the chief seat 
jhe worship of the national goddess Aphrodite, whose cultus was: 
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originally Phoenician. Citium, from its position, was a great port of 
the island, only rivalled by Salamis. These three cities were the chief 
places under the rule of the Ptolemies, and we find the governor 
uniting the functions of high priest, admiral, and general, for Paphos, 
Salamis, and Citium, though we do not yet know which of the two 
ports was the chief naval station. 

Paphos has not yet yielded any very important results to the 
explorer, in spite of the efforts of General di Cesnola. The great 
temple, as rebuilt by Vespasian, in the archaic form, after it had been 
destroyed by an earthquake,—well portrayed, with its fish-pond, 
sacred doves, and strange conical stones, on the Roman coinage of 
Cyprus,—is now only represented by shapeless ruins, owing perhaps 
to the effect of successive’ earthquakes, as General di Cesnola remarks. 
His explorations here were unproductive. 

At Citium the harbour and the walls of the ancient city may still 
be traced southward of the modern town of Larnaka. Besides a 
remarkable tomb of Phoenician style, there is little above ground. 
Excavations have however been rewarded with some objects of 
interest. The Assyrian stele, bearing the figure and annals of 
Sargon, was found here, and is now in the Berlin Museum (Cesnola, 
p- 47). A low hill on the edge of the salt-marsh which represents 
the old harbour has yieldéd an abundance of small terra-cottas of 
Greek style. Being of the Macedonian period, they are far inferior 
to the figures of Tanagra, but on the whole they will be more 
interesting to the generality than anything else in the range of the 
antiquities. With them Cypriote figures are found, either older, or 
as is more probable, preserving the traditions of hieratic art: amon 
these General di Cesnola notices the cow-headed goddess (pp. 51, 52) 

Salamis has been even less productive than Citium. Probably 
both cases the remains have been used for building purposes by 
medizval rulers of the island and the Turks. 

Idalium, Golgos, Curium, and Amathus have been the scenes o 
happiest explorations. It may be doubted whether more than o 
these sites has not been worked out. Yet here, as elsewhere, many 
antiquities, as well as inscriptions, are still to be looked for. I 
be well to give a sketch of the classes of these objects, some of w 
might easily escape the ordinary traveller, if he were unaware of 
importance. , 


















I.—Inscriptions. 
1. Egyptian. 
' 2. Assyrian. 
3. Cypriote. 
4, Phoenician. 
~ i 5. Greek. 
: 6. Roman. 
I.—Statues and Figures in Stone; - 
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III.—Terra-cottas. 

1. Archaic. 

2. Greek. 

3. False archaic. 
IV.— Objects in Metal. 

1. Bowls. 

2. Ornaments. 
V.—Coins. 
Cypriote. 
. Phoenician. 
Greek. 
Roman. 
. Byzantine. 
Kingdom of Cyprus. 
VI.—Glass. 


S ook 9 w H 


Nothing undoubtedly Egyptian has yet been discovered in Cyprus, 
as far as I know, except a little mummy-figure of the time of the 
Twenty-sixth dynasty (B.c. 664—525), found in Carpas, which either 
General di Cesnola or Mr. Lang showed me at Larnaka. But it is 
not at all impossible that some record of Egyptian conquest, like the 
stele of Satgon, may yet be discovered. Egyptian objects, anterior 
in date to the Assyrian age would be of the greatest interest. 

More Assyrian remains may confidently be looked for, in the shape 
of tablets, documentary clay cylinders, and ornaments. 

All remains in the Cypriote character should be carefully preserved. 
is by no means impossible that they may reach up to a very early 
e, far beyond the oldest Greek records. A word is due to this 
racter and its interpretation, the latest fruit of the brilliant labours 
he schools of Champollion and Rawlinson. . 

neiently, as now, the Cypriotes spoke a dialect of Greek. The 
iliarities of the modern dialect are no doubt partly due to isolation 
remoteness, those of its predecessor are not so easily explained. 
sharacter of the ancient Cypriote is not alphabetic but syllabic. 
| forms it resembles Lycian, having, perhaps, no undoubted signs 
ne Greek alphabet.* Probably it came from Assyria through 
hicia, whereas the Greek alphabet was a direct borrowing of 
vician characters taken from the Egyptian hieratic alphabetic signs. 
the scanty materials afforded by the Cypriote inscriptions; Dr. 
Mr. George Smith, and Dr. Brandis first interpreted the character. 
Equently great progress has been made, and Cypriote is now 
hely more difficult than archaic Greek. The student who wishes 
latest results should consult Dr. Ahrens, facile princeps in the sub- 
; of Greek dialects, in Philologus (xxxv. 1 seqq., xxxvi. 1 seqq.). 


id the Lycians add to the Greek alphabet signs derived from the Cypriote ar a 
jar system for special sounds unknown to Greek, as the Copts supplemented the 
>k alphabet from the Egyptian with this purpose? 
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Coins will be the commonest of interesting antiquities brought to 
the traveller. The most important are those bearing Cypriote inscrip- 
tions, probably ranging from the sixth century to the middle of the 
fourth. The Phoenician coinages of the kings of Citium and Idalium, 
dating in the fifth and fourth centuries B.C., deserve the next place. 
Both these illustrate the religion and history of the island. A few fine 
Greek coins of Paphos and Salamis have come to light, but they were 
evidently scantily issued. Under the Ptolemies the mints of Cyprus 
struck abundant money, and as the greater part of the silver coins are 
dated, the class is of unusual historical interest. The Roman coins of 
Paphos with the representation of the great temple of Aphrodite are 
not uncommon. Of subsequent currencies the most interesting is that ` 
of the Lusignan kings of Cyprus, a complete representative series of 

which is very hard to obtain. 
` The medizeval remains, particularly those of the Lusignan dynasty 
at Nicosia, and of the Genoese at Famagosta, merit careful study, and 
the architecture of the convents should also be examined. 

_ I cannot end this imperfect essay without expressing a wish that 
the act which the satisfaction of the English nation and the joy of the 
people of Cyprus has'ratified may be increasingly welcome to both,—to 
us welcome as the fulfilment of a promise to which our honour ig 
bound, to them welcome as a pledge of better times, which shall see 
the East renewed, 









“ And bring all Cyprus comfort.’’* 


REGINALD STUART POOLE. 


* For the natural history of Cyprus the reader is referred to Unger and Kotse 
“Die Insel Cypern,” where there is a good map; for a picturesque journey fro: 
historical point of view to F. von Löher’s “Cypern;’’ for a practical sketch to J. S 
“ Reisen in der Asiatischen Türkei,” p. 65 seqq.; and for the antiquities to Gener, 
Cesnola’s very interesting “ Cyprus,” with a good map, much smaller than that be 
mentioned. The best available statistical information is in the Consular Reports. 


CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT. 


I. 
IN ITALY. 


FLORENCE, lOth July, 1878. 


UMOURS must have reached England of Republican demonstrations held 
during the past month in several Italian towns. These would, indeed, 
scarcely have waked any echo beyond their own immediate locality, so 

unimportant were they, had not some partisan journals of the extreme sort, 
whose interest it was to exaggerate, succeeded in misleading public opinion, 
and spreading the notion that there exists in Italy a real Republican party which 
has to be taken into account. On the.one hand, the Republican press, which makes 
proof of the weakness of its cause by the small number of its subscribers, and 
lives a precarious life, so far as it lives at all, by trying to persuade the people 
that it is at bottom Republican, knew the value of such demonstrations, since 
in reporting them tens could be magnified into hundreds, and hundreds into 
thousands; seditious cries that no one had heard added in; the Government 
exhibited as alarmed, and the authorities as disconcerted and discomfited. 
Such journals live on illusions, and nourish illusions in the not entirely un- 
ounded faith that amongst the number of the deluded some one may rise 
pable of undertaking and carrying out a great innovation. On the other hand, 
e moderate journals of the extreme Right maintained that this recrudescence 
epublican demonstration was the natural, legitimate, necessary consequence 
the coming into power of the Left, which still labours under the suspicion 
ishing to prepare a way for the Republic it desires. These last journals, for 
ons of their own, assign much importance to the late demonstrations, 
mify and paint them in the blackest colours, and are delighted to insinuate 
the Government does little or nothing to repress disorder—nay, rather 
rages and approves it asa means of realizing its favourite dream, the 
lic. Now, all this is unjust and unworthy. No doubt, some old Re- 
fans still exist in Italy, such as Saff, Onni, Campanella, Mario—worthy 
all, constant to their principles, and deserving of high respett; but they 
hardly any following,—they stand alone in representing a political faith 
h has no longer a national, though it may still haveʻan ideal basis, At all 
3, the present Government has no relations, still less_any solidarity of 
ale and action, with the old Republicans, whom they do not ceasé to 
,, but with whom there can be no practical agreement. There are in all 
ries idlers and vagabonds ready to associate themselves with any 
Piuous demonstration. Rome, Leghorn, and other cities of Romagna 
b of late afforded proof of this, but instead of lamenting it, we should 
her be glad of occurrences that, by revealing to us the unhealthy elements 
ur social system, render it easier to apply a remedy to.evils that have been 
etly undermining it. An evil, when it comes to the surface, is generally 
nd less serious than it was supposed while hidden; and so it has proved in 
5 case. The calm attitude maintained by the Government in presence of 
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these Republican demonstrations shows its security and strength; and the 
indifference with which the people look at them equally shows that they are 
not popular, and do not respond to any of our social wants. 

Bug if, on the one hand, Italy confesses and proves herself sincerely monar- 
chical, it would be a mistake to hold that the primary article of our statutes, 
according to which Catholicism is the official religion of the realm, gives 
a religious and Catholic impress to Italian society as a whole. Italy is perhaps ° 
the country of all others in which at the present time there is least religious 
hypocrisy. Public processions abolished, the extraordinary power (partly 
material, no doubt) of the clergy over a section of suciety done away with by > 
the suppression of convents and confiscation of ecclesiastical property, religious 
exercises have become private and, as it were, clandestine. What takes place 
in church has hardly any influence on what takes place at home or abroad, 
where, men meet and speak and act freely. _ There still is, indeed, a mysterious 
association, the secret organization of which is as yet but imperfectly known, 
professing to carry on in some measure the work of the Jesuits, and the very 
antithesis of Freemasonry, to which, under some aspects, it may be compared. 
We allude to the Society of St. Vincent of Paul, the members of which are 
called Sanvincenziani and Paolotti. They are not distinguished by any external 
sign, nor do I believe that they use any special formula of recognition ; they 
have, however, special meetings, which all the affiliated may attend, and where 
nothing is spoken of but that which the Society, in common with Freemasonry, 
professes to have for its aim,—namely, works of beneficence. Still, good 
cannot be indiscriminately done to all. One must distinguish, choose, and on 
occasion persecute an enemy, as well as benefit a friend. A supreme tribunal 
ought to distinguish and choose. Such as have no fear of God, or do not 
strictly observe the precepts of religion or abhor the scandal of irreligion, 
merit no regard, ought to be isolated, neglected—annihilated on occasion— 
unless they amend or promise to amend. This leads to a certain religious 
hypocrisy, by which not a few youths who want to get on in the world, or to 
marry well, are attracted and overcome. The type of Séraphine la dévote, 
the heroine of one of Sardou’s comedies, equally exists in Italy. Signora 
Paolotta’s action amongst us is much the same as Séraphine’s in France. Bu 
nothing prevents the youths who have made a secret profession of the Catholi 
faith to their lady protectresses from indulging in Voltairian pleasantries wh 
they find themselves in the company of freethinkers—adding, however, tl 
such are not their own principles, and that they are only speaking from 
standpoint of their opponents. In Italy, where for several centuries religi 
and political sects have had great importance, it will be difficult to extir 
them. Their multiplicity diminishes their respective efficacy. The very I 
vidualism—nowhere more developed than in Italy—is one of the pri 
causes of the number and relative weakness of these sects. Their ac 
is confined within a narrow sphere. Hence, though I have allude 
general Italian association of Paolotti, I must add that its action is c 
on, by means of small provincial centres, within a limited and familiar 
with regard to which every Paolotto from a different Italian provinc 
` to undergo a kind of second and special initiation. In proportion to 
unity of Italy in presence of the stranger, it finds itself internally di 
into provincial societies, which regard each other with a certain jealous 
be favoured in a given province, is not a matter of personal merit, but o 
or less religiosity, more or less devotion, according to the standard o 
locality. One often hears in Italy an expression such as this, He is one of 
which, nine times out of oten, means he has renounced the right of inquiri 
knowing, or criticizing what we do—right of speaking the truth; if we comi 
any abuse he will not dare to accuse or censure us. He consents to our 
of thinking, feeling, acting; he has no opinions of his own, and will never c 
tradict us. It is this which, at the present time, I hold to be our chief nati 
vice. Much has been written against the Neapolitan Camorra, the Sicili 
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Mafia, and in general against all forms of. Italian secret associations. They are 
real evils, great evils—perhaps greater still than we ourselves see or imagine ; 
because too often, without being Sicilians or Neapolitans, or bound to any 
special governing society, the majority of Italians yield to their old party spirit, 
and in the interests of a mere section renounce freedom of personal action, and 
consequently responsibility. Parties multiply; they are as numerous as am- 

»  -bitious men—each of those men aspiring to become the head of a party. In 
order to be so, spite of our individualism, he often renounces his real character, 
real principles, and by the time he has contrived to form a party often finds 
himself in utter opposition to himself. Hence arises great confusion in our Par- 
liamentary parties, now so numerous and capricious. Once we spoke of three 
parties in our Parliament—the Right, the Centre, the Left. But the Centre, by 
reason of its neutrality, could not subsist as a real party, and came to be treated 
like Dante’s famous Limbo. Now we may say that there is no longer a Right 
nor a Left—everything tending increasingly towards the centre, or towards 
confusion; the centre receiving, embracing, conciliating all alike; yet lacking 
the power to compose the strifes of those it has brought into juxtaposition. 
All differences rise and rebel; all passions and ambitions start up afresh and 
recommence dividing and subdividing to the utmost. 

At the present time the organs of the old moderate party, seeing how a 
small portion of the Left having Republican tendencies is already dismissed by 
the Cairoli Ministry, and how another larger portion, headed by the ex- 
ministers Depretis, Coppino, and Crispi, now pose themselves in opposition to 
the Cairoli Ministry, by whose accession to office these fell, delight tô head 
their leading articles Finis-Sinistre. The journals of the Left, for their part, 

seeing how the principal men of the Right—amongst others Sella and Min- 
ghetti—have agreed to sustain pro.tem. the Cairoli Ministry, a Ministry presided 
over by the most pure and illustrious representative of the old extreme Left— 
declare that the Right has-no longer any principles of its own, that itis dead, 
and must be transformed and renewed by elements furnished it by the Left. 
The Cairoli Ministry for its part proclaims that it aims at constituting a 
ingle great national party, honest, patriotic, resolute, and at carrying out the 
nost liberal reforms without regard to party,—a consoling declaration, but 
nfortunately Cairoli cannot do all he would, is not thoroughly seconded by 
ne whole of his colleagues, and has to combat difficulties which, under the 
sent condition of the Chamber, are perhaps insurmountable. Hence it is 
nlikely, and I hold it desirable, that the Cairoli Ministry, animated as it is 
prfectly honest intentions, supported by public sympathy and the good- 
f the Sovereign, should by the General Election renew the Parliament 
; to constitute a homogeneous majority. I always hear it said 
it is necessary in a Constitutional country to have two distinct 
the one enterprising, the other moderating, and that these should 
ely hold power. But practically two such parties cannot exist. It 
hint of fact, impossible to deny to the moderates who, in Italy, are all 
men, the right to propose progressive reforms, and equally impossible to 
} the progressists of the Left the claim of showing themselves prudent and 
late on occasion in the government of public affairs. No sharp and well- 
. line of separation can be drawn between the two parties, supposing 
oth constitutional. There may be a difference of more or less, sooner or 
zut no essential radical divergency ; otherwise one of the two parties 
have to renounce the Constitution. In Italy, the accession to power of, 
Aft has proved that the two parties have no serious cause of contention, 
when all is said they vote for the same thing. It was most fortunate for 
that the Right should go out, for it had become a species of oligarchy. 
r circulated inthe hands of a few who had exhausted their ideas and activity ; 
's necessary that the Right should rest, recruit, and invigorate itself by 
elements, that from actor it should turn spectator, So as to recognize its 
faults in those of others. This has come about in Italy in the most 
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simple and natural way possible, and has been a great benefit. But I ask 
myself whether it is absolutely necessary that in the new Chamber there 
should be again a Right, a Left, and an amphibious Centre. Why should there 
not be created round a man of the authority of Benedetti Cairoli, round 

so pure’a symbol of Italian nationality, a strong majority composed of honest, 
intelligent, and liberal men without any distinction of party? To err is human, 
and no doubt a day will come in which the Cairoli Ministry will see its own ° 
creation, the new parliamentary majority, turn against it, refuse to trust it, 
oblige it to resign. But from such a majority, itself patriotic, other Ministries 
may without difficulty spring, until it disintegrates so as to require reorganiza- 
tion; and this is provided for by the law which invites the electors every five 
years to the poll. This adherence of the Right to: Cairoli proves one thing only, 

the inutility at the present time of the parliamentary distinctions Right and 
Left, and the possibility of governing with the aid of one single great national 
party. If this conviction, as it has arisen in me, could but diffuse itself 
generally, I think we should have no renewal of the scandal of a party, a 
political group like the Tuscan, incurring the dislike and contempt of the whole 
Right for having contributed, in their devotion to local-interests, to raise the 
Left to power; nor should we see so much unmerited opposition to the city of 
Florence—fallen as she has into distressing financial embarrassment, and 
abandoned by the Government from dislike to the politics of the men—for the 
rest eminent and in many ways estimable—who administered and - represented 
her. It is known that the municipality of Florence has found present succour 
from a Royal Delegate Extraordinary, Baron Reichlin; the Syndic Peruzzi, and 

the Communal Councillors having given in their resignation, owing to the appre- 
hended bankruptcy of the city. This bankruptcy, that menaces them with the 
suspension of payment of the quarterly interest on the municipal debt, will be _ 
inevitable if the Government and Parliament are not prompt in meeting the most 
urgent wants of the city. It is-but too easy to point out to those who are fallen 

the mistakes they have made; in any case I will not be one to throw a stone at 
Italy’s fairest city, merely because she wished to appear too beautiful and did not 
understand keeping her accounts. On the contrary, I say that if in Italy ther 
were less provincial pre-occupation and amore lively sentiment of unity, ever 
deputy. would feel that the whole country was sick when a part of it ailed, ap 
be convinced that its health and strength were dependent on the perfect healt 
and strength of. all its parts. It is well -that there should now be in Flor 
a delegate to reveal the abuses-and errors of the Florentine Administr 
and to prevent their recurrence in the future: : But those who sent him 
have done wisely in empowering him to rehabilitate the honour of the ci 
rendering it able to pay its most urgent debts. It is very superfluous to 
to a drowning man that he was wrong’ to throw himself into the water; 
he wants is to be helped out of it. Florence urgently needs first im 
assistance to enable her to fulfil her obligations, and next encouragement 
own citizens to encourage industry. Counsellors there are in abundan 
the best method of enriching’ Florence, but the best counsellor would b 
millionaire who should settle there, and finding so many unemploye 
` desiring work in a civilized country—operatives full of good taste and 
gence—should found manufactories that would usefully occupy a portio 
lively and sympathetic population. Professor Villena, moreover, has p 
that advantage be taken of the high privileges that Florence enjoys, 
principal seat of the Italian language, to make it a great centre of co 
attraction. Just’ as Lausanne and Geneva draw many strangers to S 
land by the excellence of their schools, Florence might become -a 
vivarium of teachers of all kinds, male and female. To whatever ind 
the Florentines’ take up’ they give an admirably artistic impress. 
it is desirable that numerous industrial schools on a large scale s 
be established there.. Every visitor to the Paris Exhibition who 
attention to the Italian industrial department, to our mosaics and fur 
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especially, will soon see that Florence surpasses all other Italian towns in the 
good taste and elegance by which she transforms her various manufactures 
into works of art. This fact ought, as I think, to lead some foreign industrials 
to settle themselves there, and supply capital to a people in whom great 
artistic traditions are not yet extinct. Here art seems very nature: the 
humblest handicraftsman, the lowest mason, set to build a house, instinctively, 
’ by habitual tradition, builds it in good taste, being indeed unable to conceive 
what is ugly. Here, then,-we have a precious force which should be utilized ; 
but in Florence either there is a want of capital or it is locked up. The 
Florentine nobility has not been educated for modern Italian life; it stands 
apart from it; follows its own instincts, which are far from elevated ; cares 
little but for itself, and, with a few honourable exceptions, leads a thought- 
less idle existence, and not seldom one that affords grave scandal to the 
other classes of society. Hence, there is-not much to be hoped for from it 
just now, and one may well smile at the illusory hope conceived by a noble 
Piedmontese patrician, Marchese Carlo Alfieri, of founding a School of Social 
Science, with the aim of forming our young patricians into a directing class. 

To direct others one must be capable of self-direction, and our young Florentine - 
nobles are far from being so. And, moreover, it is a great mistake to suppose 
that other social classes, better educated and instructed, are disposed to let 
themselves be directed by these newly improvised patrons, who, in the course 
of a few years, without any serious preparation, any habit of earnest work, of 
self-sacrifice or self-abnegation, are to':propose themselves as standards of 
civilization to classes which, in our age, have stepped into the van and 
developed extraordinary activity. The Tuscan noble devotes a minimum of 
his wealth to objects of public utility; he squanders his patrimony: in self- 
indulgence, and misleads and corrupts that portion of society that has the 
disgrace, rather than the honour, of his acquaintance. Gino Capponi, Cosimo 
Ridolfi, and Marchese Ginori-Lisci, the three most eminent representatives 
of Tuscan nobility, and all three public benefactors in different ways, are dead. 
~~ As yet we see no one who promises to succeed or replace them. ` Hence it comes 
ibout that Florentine newspapers are now praising up to the skies the young 
‘ount Gastone Larderet, for having. done a very exceptional thing in ordering 
picture from one of our best painters—Professor Giuseppe Bellucci. Let us 
pe that these praises, though extravagant, may stimulate other Tuscan nobles 
mitate the example of Larderet, thus encouraging artists to take up noble 
‘ects of: their own choice, instead of fabricating pictures and statues to 
the current taste. Meanwhile I have had during the last week keen 
sfaction in witnessing the eager crowds of Florentines on their way to the 
lemy of Fine Arts, where the new picture is exhibited. Their numbers 

so great, that to avert disaster, carbineers and policemen had to be placed 

e door of the Academy, to ensure a gradual entrance. At length, as the 
l proved still unmanageable, it was resolved to charge for admission, and 
\ the profits to the Infant Asylums. But even this check did not prevent 

3s picture from being largely visited. Such enthusiasm proves two 
—the constant love of art in the Florentines, their good taste and interest 

utiful things, and also the uncommon merit of the picture itself. , The sub-` 

ı the recognition of the body of. King Manfred of Suabia in the presence of 

ies of Anjou. A rumour had run of Manfred not having been killed, and 
s Charles had ordered a search amongst all the corpses on the battle-field. 
ee or four days later, he heard of the discovery of the body, naked, and 
der a heap of slain. But the suspicious king feared some deception, and to 
ike sure of the truth, he, accompanied by the Bishop of Pescara, had the 
dy brought into his presence, summoning likewise some of the barons—his 
soners—who had been most devoted to Manfred, and had fought most 
‘iantly in his cause, hoping that if the body were indeed that of their king, their 
otion would certify the fact. And indeed, no sooner did one of these barons, 
rdano Lancia, see and recognize Manfred, than, chained as he was, he flung 
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himself on his knees to embrace the beloved head, uttering loud cries, of despair. 
This spectacle convinced Charles of Anjou that he had no longer anything to fear. 
The body of King Manfred occupies the foreground of the picture; it lies on a 
littey, a woollen cloth thrown over it—a livid and naked corpse. Some writers 
say that, for the body of a warrior, wounded, trampled by men and horses, and 
buried for days beneath a heap of slain, it is too little disfigured, too spotless. 
But as in all likelihood it would have undergone some cléansing before it was ° 
taken into the presence of the King for purpose of recognition, we need not 
dwell upon this very secondary observation. What I for my part regret is, 
that Bellucci, who has genius and skill sufficient to overcome the greatest diffi- 
culties, should, instead of showing us Giordano Lancia’s anguished’ and despair- 
ing visage, have represented him with head bowed down to earth—should 
merely have copied his model, when it would have done him more honour 
to draw on his own imagination. On one side stand some barons; two 
cover their faces, one remains as‘it were petrified with grief; but there is 
no deep, genuine, intense emotion in any of their faces. The great effect of 
the picture is concentrated in Charles of Anjou and the Bishop of Pescara. 

- Nothing can be more natural or profound than the expression with which 
Charles of Anjou contemplates his dead rival. Every one who sees Bellucci’s 
picture seems to receive a different impreSsion from it, so expressive is the face 
of Charles. Some see in it mere satisfaction at the death of Manfred; others 
imagine that Charles is saying, “ To-day thee, to-morrow me ;” others, again, 
detect displeasure at the tokens of affection bestowed on the dead man, who still 
lives in the memory of the people, and a secret menace to the barons too much 
devoted tò their lord. But the countenance of Charles of Anjou is susceptible 
of still other readings, and the impression it makes on spectators is deep and 
lasting. Bellucci is great both as a designer and a colourist ; he gives us a strip 
of a Neapolitan sky, and through the great door there streams in a column of 
air 50 transparent, one might fancy one were breathing it. 

Well, this truly beautiful picture, which, had it been sent to the Universal 
Exhibition at Paris, would have given great additional charm to the depart- 
ment of Italian painting, will not figure there. Our first-class painters, our 
greatest sculptors, are unrepresented there. You would look round in vain fo 
the pictures of Morelli, Palizzi, Ussi, Ciseri, Bellucci, or the statues of Vel: 
Dupré, and Varno. How does this happen? In great measure from not ver 
creditable reasons. The Government had the imprudence to constitute 
commission charged with the choice of pictures and statues for the Exhibi 
in such a way as to excite the envy of young artists and the just susc 
bilitiés of old. Instead of inviting the illustrious men above mentioné 
take part in it, they formed it of three artists only: Giulio Montev 
sculptor; Eleuterio Pagliano, painter; and Di Bartolo, engraver. These 
names are respectable, but the triumvirate, in point of fact, yields to th 
of one—perhaps the most envied of the three, because the younges 
vainest, and most fortunate. Giulio Monteverdo, the sculptor of Fra: 
Columbus, and of Jeiiner, had, we may say, plenary powers given. to hi 
artist full of taleit, sympathetic, and in vogue, and gifted with a great 
of initiative, he'did not perhaps discern the wisdom of being sometimes 
take the lowér place; he dominated the whole situation, took advanta 
his good fortune, did and undid at once, without much regard to the authori 
older artists or the legitimate aspirations of younger, and had indeed so} 
tact as to reserve at the Exhibition a whole hall for his own works, crowdin 
those of his colleagues into the Hall of Painting, wherethey are certainly sacrific 
Hence the numerous recriminations and laments, as well as violent assau 
of which he has been the victim in Italian journals. This is the more depl 
able, as sonie of his exhibits are inferior to his fame, and suffer from compari 
with the “Jenner,” which alone-would have shone much more than it doesn 
with its too numerous cortège. In the Exhibition of Italian Art there is no 
single painting that creates a lively impression. There is no want of credit 
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‘pictures, skilfully and laboriously painted; but inspiration is absent from them 
all. There is not one great or original idea among them; they have either 
been wrought on the academical track, or they follow fashion—the modern 
academy. Amongst the pictures most admired in Paris are those of De Nittos, 
which very faithfully represent scenes of London life; and of Pasini, who 
brings before us Oriental life. The French have adopted these two painters, 
and look on them already as their own; which is very complimentary, no 
doubt, and proves with what facility our artists are able to conform to the 
‘tastes of other nations. But one would rather have them study to represent, 
with all the delicacy of which they are capable, our own natural tastes, our 
own rural life, and our own characteristics. In the pictures sent by Italy to 
the Paris Exhibition the spirit of Italy is little felt. This is the criticism of the 
French themselves, and I think it well deserved, although Domenic Induno 
and some others have sent pictures which make us the more desire that the 
rule should have had many similar exceptions. 

It may seem to some to augur little love of country to confess that 
the department of Italian art at the Paris Exhibition is not this time 
a very brilliant one. But I am persuaded that Italy had better things 
to send there (and of this Bellucci’s picture is a luminous proof), and 
our taste is not yet so perverted as to allow us to admire the mediocre 
productions that were exhibited as the only representatives of the artistic 
worth of Italy. Italian art applied to furniture and mosaics has no rival, 
and will always attest the facility with which the Italian mind can adopt 
different attitudes. But pure art as such has not yet made its way securely, it 
has not yet emerged from churches and academies, not yet resolutely entered 
the path of modern society in order to represent it and draw a new ideal thence. 
Let us hope that some artist of genius Will arise to boldly ca fy art into a 
wider and more human sphere, where it will acquire a new power} for at present 
it no longer responds to the needs of antique life, neither does/ $ yet respond 
to those of modern. This seems to me the principal reason of four apparent 
decadence in painting: the Italian artist lives too much alone, ‘he knows too 
tittle the world for which he works, or the movement of current ideas. He is 
00 ignorant, works too mechanically, does- not think enough about his art. 
he days are past of the Raphaelles, the Michael Angelos, the Leonardos, 
asters of several arts at once. The court of Lorenzo the Magnificent no 
ger exists, where artists and men of letters interchanged ideas. In our 
e everything is specialized, and particular machines invented for everything. 
‘Once the artist prepared his own colours and chalk, now all labour is divided. 
This division of labour has occasioned a great loss of intelligence. The artist must 
re-enter life, that life which he is to represent and is bound to ennoble by his 
works. But in order to ennoble, one must acquire a certain nobility oneself, and no 
true nobility is possible without some profound faith that sustains the artist, and 

doubt whether the best way of ennobling our youths is recommending them 

o admire and imitate Voltaire. Voltaire’s centenary gave occasion in Italy 
tor a century of eulogistic articles, a solemn representation of “ Zaire” in the 
Theatre Apollo in Rome, by the great actor, Tommaso Salvini, and the admired 
actress, Virginia Marini, for an apotheosis of him by Paulo Ferrari, for seve- 
ral demonstrations by students, several publications, amongst others that of a 
—~xersion of the “ Pucelle d'Orléans,” hitherto unpublished, written by Vincenzo 

Monti in irregular Italian verse, and now being brought out in Leghorn by the 

publisher, Francisco Vigo. All this might lead to the belief that Voltaire is 

popular in Italy; but, on the contrary, the artificial excitement we speak of is 
purely literary. In Italy, thanks to the liberty that we enjoy, such demonstra- 
tions can be carried on more easily and completely thanin France. But then with 
us they have no weight with the people, who are not very sure who Voltaire 
was, although Voltaire had many relations with the illustrious Italians of his 
day, spoke and wrote our language, and evinced on several occasions a love for 
italy, and although theclergy, with their invectives against theimpiety of Voltaire 
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and Rousseau, have frequently revivedthename. But though the name of Vol- 
taire, noisily proclaimed and approved, may produce no serious effect upon the 
people, we may well fear the impression made upon the youths who study him, 
by their admiration of this author. What he is admired and honoured for is 
perhaps the most pernicious aspect of his genius. If stress were laid on the 
greatness of Voltaire as a prose writer, I think it would be difficult to object ; 
and it would be well to lead students to consider the most positive merit and best. 
side of this great author. But what leads to his glorification is his scepticism. 
Now on a soil by nature so sceptical already, admiration of this sort of sceptic 
is by no means the most pressing want. The scepticism of Voltaire is in 
part dependent on great mobility, inconstancy, and perfidy of character. He 
could laugh at everything, because he took nothing seriously; and he took 
nothing seriously, because his affections were never strongly engaged. He 
felt nothing obligatory, all transactions and transitions whatever were possible 
to him, from the ‘worship of liberty to that of despotism, from servility to 
independence, because in all things he looked exclusively at his own interest, 
or his own pleasure, at the conflict between a man of intellect and des dupes, 
' in which the former was ever to triumph! One may admire the genius of 
Voltaire as a wonderful, gigantic caprice of nature; but: woe to whoever loves 
the man, or tries to imitate his type. It leads in literature to Candide'and the 
Pucelle, and to, much exaggerated eulogy; leads ‘in politics, on one side, to 
paying court to’Frederick of Prussia and Catharine of Russia, and to the coup 
@état; on the other side, to ’93 and regicide. In the system of Voltaire all 
opinions and all contradictions find a place, because intellect alone can never 
be the centre of any great moral unity. i i 


For this, character is required. This conviction it is that has led the Lombard 
Institute to propose the following theme to the competitors for a literary prize 
given by Signor Ravezza :—“ The importance in the education of Italians of 
the formation of character, as the foundation of public’spirit, perfect veracity, 
.and consistent action; guiding principles and practical methods for obtaining 
the same.” The prize was taken by a young Florentine, educated in the 
Catholic School of Augusto Conti, a chaste writer, who lays down religion a 
an essential basis of character. Together with this prize essay of Signo 
Augusto Alfani, to whom we already owe a careful monograph on Orazj 
Rucellai, we may mention another -work, which, though doubtless Jess 
written, is broader in scope, by a man of mature age, who has had tit 
through life’s vicissitudes to gain a character of his own. This last book was 
published in Milan by Luigi Perola, and is entitled, “The Nation and the 
Family: A Study of Character,” by Antonio Reale. The books of Samuel 
Smiles have led to works of the-kind in Italy, and have set a fashion, a good 
fashion, which may. last one hopes till such books are no longer needed. They 
are much needed at present. Massimo d’Azeglio,a short time before his 
death, gave memorable advice. ‘ Now that Italy is made,” said he, “let u 
occupy ourselves with forming Italians.” : i i ; 

But this reformation must begin with ourselves, with each of us who reads. 
Character is almost always ill-defined, and hence Signor Reale refrains from a ° 
definition which would run a risk of falling short of perfection; but we 
all know and feel what sort of thing character is—the very lever of public and 
private morality. ` If it be difficult to define character; it is easy to distinguish 
between the possession and the want of it: to observe what elements contri- 
bute to its formation and what evils arise from its absence, and to foster by 
the study of those elements its growth in ourselves and others.’ This Signor 
Reale has attempted, giving Italians the benefit of his own observation. But 
the theme is new and vast, and hence he often diverges and becomes unneces- 
sarily prolix. His book is full of good things, but cannot be called a-good 
book. However, it is useful. Italians may find in it good advice and some well- 
chosen illustrations ; foreigners may gain some knowledge of Italian character 
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and capabilities of improvement ; but the defects of style that pervade the book 
will damage its effect. The titles of several chapters promise well, but their 
contents are poor and dry, without charm or vivacity. The author always ‘has 
good aims, but on some of these it was superfluous td dwell. For instance, 
long and emphatic recommendations to love of country are of little use. 
Italians have not hitherto been lacking in words wherewith to magnify Italy, 
but words are not what we want to ‘strengthen patriotism, rather we need 
examples taken from our own history, from the lives of our’ heroes, our fathers; 
and in Reale’s book these are few and they lack vividness. Yet no civil and 
literary history offers nobler “biographical material than that of Italy in our 
century. One might almost say such material is inexhaustible. With 
merely his own personal recollections, Signor Ferdinando Bosio, Piedmontese 
poet and Central Director of Elementary Education—a man who never played 
an important part in public life, yet is not insignificant either, because of his 
private relations with the political friends of Rattazzi—has produced a 
whole volume of biographical sketches, partial, incomplete, but always in- 
teresting, because full of characteristic anecdotes of certain Piedmontese, as 
well as of other Italians who, during exile, took refuge in Piedmont. These 
`“ Ricordi Personali” of Signor Bosio, treat of Angelo Brofferio, eloquent 
advocate, graceful poet in the Piedmontese dialect, and independent journalist 
at a time when independence might cost a man his liberty if not his head; 
Francesco dall’ Ongaro, ex-priest. and. charming Venetian poet, true patriot, 
acute critic, author of the drama “Il Fornaretto,” and professor of dramatic 
literature—died five years ago at Naples ; Filippo de Boni, ex-monk, vigorous 
critic, ardent patriot, virulent journalist, daring freethinker—died in poverty at 
Florence in 1870; Francesco Domenico Guerazzi of Leghorn, distinguished 
romancist, dictator of Tuscany, a powerful Michelangélic nature, rough and 
unequal; Alessandro Tanavia, a much-cultured Uittérateur from Dalmatia, the 
elegant translator of Pliny’s letters, for many years the popular and admired 
Professor of Literature at Turin; Antonio Peretti of Modena, graceful poet, 
noble and energetic patriot, who died holding a humble post indeed, but revered 
nd fondly loved, in Ivrea, a small town of Piedmont; Urbano Rattazzi of 
lessandria, a celebrated advocate, who later became the head of a great politi- 
party, at once democratic and constitutional; Amedeo Ravina, author of 
spirited “Canti Italici” (which, in 1821, led to sentence of death by 
ult and to a long exile), eccentric and most original deputy of Alba, his 
hplace ; Ricardo Sineo, orator of the democratic party in the Piedmontese 
arliament. ' : 

It may seem to some that too much of the person of the biographer is mixed 
up with these biographies; but the very title that the author gives to his 
book renders this criticism irrelevant. After all, the person of the biographer 
is not indifferent to us, and his own confession may show us some curious 

ides of Italian life, some interesting pages of our literary history. Bosio 
often leads us back to the years in which he was a student in Piedmont, and 
to his early political and literary struggles. In talking of himself he recalls a 
period of our contemporary history, the record of which gròws weaker as the 
actors in it drop off. And thisis to be regretted, because it was a nóble 
history. I do not very well know what future biographers will have 
to write about the youths of our day. Their tendencies are not at 
all poetical. Few—not many—are earnest students, impatient to be- 
come—or rather to seem—men of weight; they would be ashamed to 
have attributed to them any sentiment or imagination whatever. They 
despise verses, care not for art, find athletic sports beneath them; and 
before creating anything, devote themselves to spiteful criticism: Other 
young men pursue office or wealth; anything, that does not immediately 
lead to what they call practical results, fails to interest them: At the ' 
age of twenty they are already dreaming of being deputies, or they are’ 
in a hurry to repose in acanonry. They are indifferent to all that does not 
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help them on to this. Others, again, do love verses, but what verses? Verses 

in which they can indulge in imagination those gross instincts that cannot find 
satisfaction in manners and customs less corrupt than they would wish. They 

say that they wish to paint the real, and that if the real were not ugly, they 
would not represent it so. But here there is a double fallacy: first of all, ‘ 
they represent this real not as ugly but as beautiful, and caress it with all 
manner of loose flatteries; and secondly, it is not true that this real does exist 
outside of houses of bad character, where they perhaps are in the habit of 
studying it. It is evident that this materialistic tendency of our poetical youth 
must rouse the indignation of honest men and true poets, and one of these 
last has not been able to refrain from a lofty Grido, as he himself entitles a 
series of satirical sonnets against the modern infamous tendency of our poetry. 
The author of this Cry is a most charming Venetian poet, a learned teacher, a 
friend of Alessandro Manzoni, a noble, sympathetic, and upright character : 
Professor Giovanni Rizzi, who thinks that the time has come to raise 
a barrier to check this muddy stream, and resolutely sets his face against 
it. His satirical sonnets to Maiale and Pietro Aretino and their worship- 
pers at once found great favour in Italy; Professor Vischer of Stutt- 
gart translated them into German, and published them in the Uber Land 
und Meer. Some. other Italian writers have echoed this holy cry, heedless 
of the low insults hurled at them by the champions of the new poetry. The 
battle is being vigorously carried on, and it comforts me to see enter the ranks 
a powerful Lombard genius, Giuseppe Guerzoni, professor of Italian literature 
in the University of Padua, to lend a strong hand to Rizzi. He has taken 
occasion in a late publication of his, “Il Primo Rinascimento,” to flagellate 
the materialistic, epicurean, and ignoble tendencies of our most recent Italian 
literature. His conclusions, as well as his courageous preface, cannot give 
pleasure to certain critics, who have praised and promoted this new literature; 
and hence Guerzoni’s book was shamefully treated by them. True Guerzoniis 
not actually an erudite man ; he deals with the history of literature on a large 
scale, not a small, hence certain minutie, certain small discoveries, generally 
insignificant, which the erudite pique themselves upon, are ignored by him; as 
for instance, that Signor Fouini is dead, that the Pataffio is no longer attributed 
to Brunello Latini, and other trivialities that can noways affect the substan 
-of his ¢riticism of the middle ages, from which he dates our true renaissance 
if one can speak of a renaissance with regard to a people conscious of ne 
having been dead. Professor Guerzoni has little value for the Cinque Cento, co 
rupt and corrupting as it was; but on the other hand much for the middle 
ages as true, original, still holding close to nature, and genial in tendency. In 
a conversation with Guerzoni, Professor Giorgia Politio observed, “ The Cingue 
Cento has given branches and leaves to the tree of our life, but the vital sap 
derives from the middle ages. And they are the strongest who have most of 
this sap. Look at England, what nation has more of middle-age character, and 
which is more vigorous and hence.more civilized? Jt was in the middle ages 
that there awoke that sense of individuality which is the most powerful lever 
of progress and culture.” Professor Guerzoni has conceived and executed his 
theme in a novel fashion, he has thought it out with his head and written it with 
his: generous heart, and hence, spite of a few errors easily removable by a 
stroke of the pen, one can read it from beginning to end with delight and 
profit. It is eloquent and sympathetic, it stirs thought and feeling. Such 
books can never be useless, but in the present day they are essential, and I 
am persuaded that English readers who read a translation of it—a few super- 
fluous quotations omitted—would agree with me in esteeming an author who 
has the courage of his opinions, thinks and feels nobly, and opens out new 
horizons. His temperament does not allow him to be very calm in the enun- 
ciation of his ideas ; sometimes he exceeds; phrases too highly coloured soon 
pass into hyperbole, and hyperbole always somewhat distorts truth. But the 
fundamental idea of the’ book appears to me correct, and much of the special 
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thinking new. I believe that with a little patience Signor Guerzoni might 
easily acquire the minute information which his critics possess; while, let 
them strive as they may, they will never be able to give wings to their 
intellect, destined for ever to drag itself, along the ground, and incapaBle of 
rising into a spheré in any degree ideal. 

ANGELO DE GUBERNATIS. 


Il. 


IN RUSSIA. 


: St. PETERSBURG, July 10th, 1878. 


HE warlike period is happily at an end, and though ultra-patriots would 
T like Russia to resort again to the sword, and to gather fresh laurels on 
new fields of battle, every reasonable man ought to rejoice that a 
pacific solution has been attained. The war has left so many wounds to be 
healed, and such a number of neglected tasks to be done, that our states- 
men will have no leisure to deplore: the concessions made for peace, and 
publicists may find in the discussion of home questions an ample compensation 
for the fertile theme of patriotism, which they have rather abused lately. 
Financial difficulties are now in the foreground, and if artless and innocent 
minds go on believing that the depreciation of our paper money will be cured 
at once by the termination of the war, such a delusion is not to be enter- 
tained by better informed people. They know that the gradual sinking of 
our rouble is only partly caused by the distrust with which States at war gene- 
rally inspire foreigners, and that the chief ground lies in the over-issue of 
these monetary symbols. The amount of paper roubles in currency has been 
increased during one single year by three hundred and thirty-two millions, 
so that it now actually surpasses a thousand millions. If we consider that the 
oad bequeathed by the Crimean war has not been cleared away during a quarter 
a century of peace, aud that the new issues have been added to the old 
rden, we may readily conceive how difficult it will be to get rid of it, or even 
reduce it now. - To issue paper money is certainly the worst expedient that 
h be employed, and it is to be supposed that the Finance Minister knew this as 
well as his critics. If he resorted to it notwithstanding all its bad consequences, 
he probably saw no other way of getting out of his difficulties. Opponents 
pretend that there was no absolute need for it, and that foreign or national 
loans would easily have supplied the funds required; but in such ¢ases, it is 
easier to censure than to act, and Reutern may at least plead as an excuse the 
fact.of his having always been against the-war. It is known that he presented 
a memorandum to the Emperor in favour of peace, which he advocated with 
all his might. When his opinion was disregarded, he might certainly have 
resigned bis post, and that is what a Minister in any other European country 
would have done; but in Russia high functionaries do not regard their offices 
from such a point of view. Being appointed by the Czar, they serve him, and 
as long as he is satisfied with their services, they do not resent a difference of 
view between their sovereign and themselves. Change of Ministers is very 
rarely, or rather never, the result of political disagreements; the chief causes 
are death, serious illness requiring rest, or the monarch’s personal displeasure ; 
and if one hears sometimes that a Minister is going to resign because his pro- 
posals are not accepted by the Emperor, those threats seldom go beyond words, 
and his Majesty has only to express his desire to keep the stubborn func- 
tionary to see his wish fulfilled. 
In such circumstances, Reutern cannot incur reproach for not having given up 
his portfolio at the declaration of war, since it would not be fair to exact from him 
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more than from his colleagues, and the only point-to be examined is how he has 
fulfilled his duty. Leaving for the moment the controverted question of paper 
currency, and the possibility of the money market not being much disturbed 
by the over-issues, we may affirm, at least, that his financial policy has proved 
very unsuccessful in one of its chief points. The law issued at the beginning ‘< 
of 1877, providing for the collection of the custom duties in gold coin instead 
of bank-notes, which gave rise at the time to a violent controversy, has 
proved very prejudicial to the treasury and to trade. The commercial ac- 
counts testify that the customs’ revenue, which had been increasing with every 
year, sank during 1877 by nineteen millions of roubles. All foreign goods 
having suddenly risen in price by 20 per cent. or even more,—the difference 
between gold and paper money being nearly 50 per cent.,—the natural con- 
sequence was a proportionate reduction in demand. Imports decreased with 
- every successive month ; while exports, stimulated by the low rate of our paper 
money, increased rapidly; and though this is considered by protectionists as 
the most favourable state of things, subsequent events proved it to be the 
contrary., Consumers had to pay dearer for the goods they wanted, at a time 
when industry and trade were suffering from the war, and when all incomes and 
salaries were reduced. The treasury, receiving less from.that source of revenue 
` than was expected, found itself obliged to cover the deficit by other means, in 
increasing the burden of taxes, or issuing new paper money. It was said as 
an excuse for the proceeding, that the rise of prices would touch chiefly objects 
of luxury, and thus transfer a part of the tax-burden from the lower classes to 
the upper. But, in reality, it injured the former no less than the-latter, and it 
proved beneficial only to some home manufacturers who could raise the price of 
their goods. The best proof that this was the case is the sensible decrease of 
imported tea and coffee, the rate of consumption of which.is considered. every- 
where in Russia as the best criterion of national prosperity. Another argument 
urged in favour of this measure was the necessity of procuring gold coin for the 
war expenditure, but one cannot believe that it would not have been more 
advantageous for the Crown to procure it in another way, without reducing the 
customs income. In fact, the course adopted can be justified only from the pro- 
tectionist point of view, and if it be maintained after the conclusion of peace, i 
will exercise a very bad influence on ourtrade. The habit of resorting to pape 
currency in time of need, so easy to adopt, and so difficult to get rid of, bears 
itself its heaviest.penalty, for there comes a period when the depreciation 
value tells on the State expenses, taking back from one side what it brings 
the other. The endeavours to escape from this additional burden only create new 
embarrassments, and, instead of bettering the situation, make it worse. Thus, 
the collecting of customs duties in coin brought about results much more serious 
than it was supposed at the beginning it would do, for besides its influence on 
trade, and the decrease of State income, it contributed powerfully to shake 
faith in paper money and make it sink in value. ; 
Up to that time the bulk of the nation, especially in the provinces, had no 
-clear idea of the difference between the nominal and the real value of paper money;. 
as the difference appeared only in transactions with foreign countries, it was 
generally viewed as a result. of the commercial balance, and was not much 
thought of. But as soon as the Crown itself proclaimed that it objected to 
being paid in its own bank-notes and that it wanted gold coin, the eyes of the . 
people were suddenly opened, and they understood that a paper rouble was 
not equal to a metal one, in spite of the inscription on the bank-notes. 
Merchants and tradesmen of all degrees, in order to pay the custom duties, were 
suddenly called to procure gold coin which had been out of circulation for such 
a long time. The increased demand for gold raised its price, and people learned 
by experience that the written promises of the State could not always be 
relied on. Was it not annoying that the State issued bank-notes, which every 
subject was obliged to accept at the nominal price in spite of their deprecia- 
tion, and that it alone declared itself free of that obligation? Whose fault 
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was it, that of the Government or nation, that the market was overloaded with 
paper? and what right had the Crown to make an exception in its own favour 
when everybody was suffering from the lower valne of the bank-notes? Such 
were the questions naturally arising in peoples minds, and they di not 
contribute to the maintenance of paper on a high level. Even village pedlars 
told their displeased customers that goods had not grown dearer, but money 
was cheaper, and this startling intelligence circulated for the first time through 
the country. i . 

The example set by the State did not pass unperceived by companies and 
private individuals, and during the last winter many petitions asking for the 
privilege of requiring business payments to be in: metal ‘coin have been pre- 
sented to thé Government. Several railroad’ companies begged urgently for 
it, but,-happily for the country, this licence was not granted. If it had been, 
the perturbation brought into the monetary currency would have been enormous. 
The same boon could not have been denied to others, and the excessive depre- 
ciation’ of‘bank-notes must necessarily have caused the ruin and bankruptcy of 
half the nation. 

‘Thus’ awkwardness is more dangerous in fiscal matters than in other 
branches of public administration, as Reutern’s policy has proved: The best 
course to'be taken now would be to revoke the law at once, and admit the 
payment of custom duties in bank-notes; butnothing indicates that the Minister 
is really going to take it. The arrears in taxes testify that the war has greatly 
impoverished the nation, and it is time to come to its assistance, instead of 
working in the interests of a few manufacturers. Protectionism is still very 
strong in Russia, for free trade cannot boast of having a large number of 
adherents. Even in the- learned class: of the professors there are few who 
express themselves openly in its favour, and the majority look out for compro- 
mises- between- the principles of political: science and what they call the 
practical needs of the country. The fashion of the day consists in despising 
pure theory and believing that society cannot be ruled by absolute laws; they 
pretend that all is relative, and that there exists no truth applicable to every 
country ‘and: every historical period. Therefore, say they, free trade may be 
very advantagéous for Englaud and other European nations where industry 

nd.manufactures have made such progress, while it would be highly pernicious 

Russia as long as she-remains so much behind them. 

The same point of view is zealously defended by the Slavophile party ; but in 

eir eyes the upholding of protectionism is of still higher importance. Itis meant, 
not as a temporary measure for the period of our industrial growth, but as one 
of the most efficacious means of isolating us from Western Europe and pre- 
serving our national independence. In their opinion, Russian industry ought 
to be thoroughly protected, not merely because it is weaker than its competitors 
in the markets of the world, but chiefly because it ought to pursue a peculiar 
course of development and not learn to copy foreign patterns. 

' These opinions influence the Government, and increase its timidity in regard 
to a radical reform. When the representatives of theoretical knowledge are 
so unsteady in their opinions, and the whole manufacturing class, combined 
with the national party, are so violent in their claims, it is not to be wondered 
at if the balance turns in favour of the.latter and protectionism begins to 
flourish everywhere. ie À 


The troubles caused by the trial of Véra Zassoulitch and the street disturb- 
ance in Moscow have partly subsided, and the public mind would have become 
completely appeased if Government had not again drawn attention to these 
matters. The public prosecutor could not reconcile himself to the acquittal of 
the culprit, and appealed to the Senate for a reversion of the verdict. Two 
articles of the Code had been violated during the trial, and though the justice of 
it is not quite evident to impartial persons, the Senate has sided with the 
prosecutor and annulled the sentence. The lawsuit is transferred to the court 
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of Novgorod, and the whole trial is to be gone through for a second time. The 
demonstrations in the court and the streets have quite shaken the faith of the 
Government in the good behaviour of the capital, but it hopes that a pro- 
vincia] town may be a safer place for such a trial, and will try the loyalty of 
Novgorod. ‘ 

This choice has a curious side from an historical point of view. Everybody 
knows that Novgorod was the last free town in Russia, and that it fought ° 
desperately for its political liberties, till Ivan the Terrible succeeded in sub- 
duing it and incorporating it in the Muscovite State. The citizens of 
Novgorod had always the reputation of proud, stubborn, and independent men,, 
who refused allegiance to the Czar and would let nobody interfere in their 
affairs. They considered their Vetche, or popular assembly, as their dearest 
prerogative, and yielded their Constitution only to the more powerful forces of 
the enemy. Now, on the contrary, this same Novgorod is viewed as the most. 
loyal of towns, and the honour of judging and punishing the acquitted Véra 
Zassoulitch is to be conferred on this town. ‘Will it deserve the confidence and 
prove equal to it? Will its jury hold strictly to the letter of the law, and not. 
be moved by the misfortunes of the accused? And will its inhabitants occupy 
the same moral level? These questions are the more interesting, because 
the Ministry of Justice runs a great risk in letting Véra Zassoulitch undergo a 
second trial. If, in spite of the precautions taken, she is again acquitted, and 
that in the best of provincial towns, the second failure will be a greater one. 
than the first. The opinion of the public might have been held as surprised for 
once, but after time and discussion have quieted people’s minds and cleared the 
question, a second acquittal ought to have quite another significance. It would, 
perhaps, have been safer for the Government not to expose itself to that danger, 
but the wish of seeing the attempt at murder punished took the upper hand of + 
prudence. This trial will also be curious, for it must bring an answer to the 
question, where Véra Zassoulitch has been since her disappearance on the day 
of her acquittal. Is she kept prisoner by the secret police, as some pretend? 
or is she concealed by her friends, according to the assertion of others? If 
she is in the hands of the State, she will undoubtedly be brought before the 
court; but, in the contrary case, she must be judged by contumacy. An 
incident at the examination of her .case by the Senate seems to militate in, 
favour of the second conjecture. Her counsel was not permitted to plead he 
cause before the Senate, because he had only a letter to show from her, a 
` not a procuration drawn up according to all legal formalities. There w4 
nothing to prove the authenticity of the letter, and the counsel could not be 
admitted without some valid document. Now, if she had been in prison, it is 
not likely that she would have been deprived of means of legal defence; whereas. 
if she is really in hiding, it would have been a great risk to go to a notary, and. 
it is natural that she should decline to do it. 

The violated articles, which served as a ground for the annulment of the 
verdict, related to the summoning of witnesses. The clauses forbid the calling 
witnesses who can throw no light on the facts of the case. Now, the counsel 
required and obtained liberty that witnesses should expose before the court 
the particulars of the punishment inflicted on Bogoluboff by General Trepoff’s 
order, though this circumstance did not concern directly the attempt at murder, 
which alone was to be tried. In this way, the tables were turned, and Véra. 
Zassoulitch yielded her place at the bar to General Trepoff, whose misde- 
meanours were related at length, influencing against him the minds both of the 
jury and the public. The cause of the crime might have been told by the 
accused and her counsel without entering into such particulars, and the court 
had no right to hear witnesses relative to this event. 

These are the chief grounds of cassation, to which are added some minor 
points. Amongst the latter, the president of the court is accused of having- 
allowed public demonstrations to go on during the trial and applause to be 
given at the pronouncing of the verdict. How far he really could prevent it is 
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another question, but blame must fall on somebody, and governments are 
not more inclined to be generous in certain instances than individuals. 

The last chapter of the scuffle in Moscow presents a striking contrast to 
the St. Petersburg event. It likewise Jed to a trial, but the accused braught 
before the bar were not the butchers who had beaten and wounded innocent 
people. Their offence—if the deed is recognized as an offence—has remained 
upunished, according to the axiom, that the purpose justifies the means. The 

dlprits, examined in the modest rooms of a judge of the peace, were no other 

an the students who took part in the procession attacked by the mob. The 
‘police accused them of having met the railway train and accompanied the 
punished young men without leave and even in spite of orders, to disperse. 
The witnesses affirmed, on the other hand, that no such orders were given, 
and that the policemen only required them not to block the way. The judge 
of the peace sentenced two of the accused to four days’ imprisonment, and 
acquitted the rest. Thus small offences are sure to be judged and punished, 
while larger ones may count on impunity as soon as they have no political 
character, or are supposed to be done in a friendly spirit to the Government. 
While none of the butchers who had injured the passers-by have been 
arrested, -young men are submitted to trial because they dared to show 
sympathy with banished schoolfellows, and Véra Zassoulitch is going to appear 
a second time before a jury. 

Without approving her entire acquittal, it must be admitted that such 
revisions of criminal cases have a bad effect. They operate to lessen the 
respect of the people for justice, and to accustom them to look on verdicts of 
juries as on something not definite and binding. There are things which 
cannot be well gone through twice without losing part of their significance, 
and criminal trials belong to this class. Besides, it is not the first instance in 
which a Russian jury have acquitted persons charged not only with attempts 
at murder, but with actual assassination; and, nevertheless, these verdicts 
have not been annulled. Last year, amongst other cases, a woman of very 
reprehensible character murdered her lover from motives of base jealousy, 
clothing her crime with every detail of horror. Simulating a false recon- 
ciliation, she enticed the victim—who was a man much respected, though 
-ery weak of character—to her house and treacherously slew him in his 

‘eep. The affair roused the indignation of the whole town, and never- 

‘eless the cruel woman was acquitted. Her beauty and her winning 
_ anners seduced the jury, and she escaped from the doom she had so richly 
deserved. Public opinion was very much excited at this unjust verdict, 
but the Ministry did not think of revising it any more than others quite 
as bad. The chief ground of such an indifference, as opposed to the pre- 
sent feeling caused by Véra Zassoulitch’s trial, is that these crimes were 
not of a political character, while the latter threatened the interests of State. 

. Though it may be natural that everybody, Governments not excepted, should 
have their own interests most at heart, it is not prudent to show it too plainly. 
If society is expected to take an interest in the welfare of the State, the latter 
ought to repay it in the same coin, without marking so strongly the difference 
it makes between the lives of private individuals and those of its agents. 
Partiality and severity are not always the best securities, and it is possible 
that the lives of high functionaries and even of the Sovereign would be in less 
danger, if they were not raised so much above common law. Harsh repres- 
sion is very often the worst means of weakening an adversary, and this is a 
lesson which our Government might have learned more than once, if expe- 
rience had been profited by. The portion of our national life which we are 
now going to examine will serve as an appropriate illustration of this truth. 


Though politics now swallow up nearly the whole life of our nation, leaving 
but little room for home questions, the latter cannot entirely be dropped. 
One of the most important and the most difficult to be handled concerns 
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Dissent in all its various forms. A recent trial, which the adherents of the 
Stundisti underwent at Odessa, has again called public attention to the ex- 
istence of these sects, and this time it must be owned the acquittal of the 
accuged by the jury has met ‘with general approbation. Of all persecutions, 
religious ones are the most opposed to the modern spirit of toleration, and the 
belief that religion can be taught and preserved by coercive means is growing 
weaker every day. 

The Stundisti, belonging to the peasants of the South, whose crime the 
Court of Odessa had to judge, are a sect evidently proceeding from Protestant-., 
ism, an importation from- the West. Their name as' well as their doctrine 
show ‘a German origin, and constitute a marked contrast to the Orthodox 
Church ‘and the Oriental sects to which it has given rise. Rejecting every 
rite ‘and observance, which the Russian people confuse with the real sub-' 
stance of religion; thé’followers of this'sect content themselves with reading" 
the Bible-and singing holy songs. Sacraments have no: more sense’in their 
eyes than priests, and they ‘never recur to the latter, baptizing, marrying, and 
burying their members without the help of the Church. At the same time, 
they fully believe ir every word of the Bible, and there'is'no shade of scepticism 
or‘ atheism-in their minds ; if they reject the Church and -her agents, it’is-only: 
because they do'not find her established by the ‘text of the Gospel, and hold’ 
fast to its letter. es s ' 7 

The niorals of the Stundisti are excellent;-and, aċcording to the testimony of 
all witnesses ‘brought before thé court, they form the most honest; laborious, 
and sober portion of the rural population. So, again, the political disaffection 
towards the'Government of which they were strongly suspected could‘not be 
proved, and beyond the bare fact that they do not go’ to church or receive the’ 
holy sacraments, there was -nothing to be alleged: against: them. - They were’ 
acquitted, and the jury proved once more that it was-not inclined to espouse the 
private grievances of the State, of -which the Orthodox Church is an integral part.’ 

Toleration towards Dissenters‘is quite a ‘recent‘fact,and one of the last 
improvements in‘the’libéral sense.’ If -it-has ‘not: attained ‘its full development, 
and ‘if religious freedom-‘does' not as yet exist in our country; we must re- 

_member that such steps are’not easily taken -by absolute Governments, and’ 
they are not tobe expected from them. A sons policy cannot make great-depar- 
tures from that of his father;-and after the violent and persistent persecutions t 
which all nonconformists and ‘sectarians were subjected: during the -reign 
Nicholas, we- ought to rejoice that the present Emperor ‘has renounced them, 
and: not exact too much at once. -Itis a.curious’fact that the intolerance of 
the State has always: been exclusively directed against Dissenters, while other 
distinct religions were admitted on nearly equal terms with the National Church. 
Not only Christian churches: of every. denomination, but even’ synagogues, 
mosques, and Pagan temples had the right to practise openly their observances, 
and were maintained by the State. As civil marriage does not exist‘in Russia, the 
nuptial seryices performed in all of these buildings were considered as valid, and 
a Jew, a Mahometan, and a Buddhist could-be legitimately married as well as a 
Greek Orthodox. : The sectarians alone found themselves excluded from such privi- 
lege. Their creeds were forbidden by law, their-worship was held in secret, and: 
when they sought to contract a marriage and found a family, they had no other 
choice than to pass-over to the Orthodox Church or live in concubinage. Such 


a state of things was a severe trial, especially to those sects which stand . 


nearest to the official Church, but which will not participate in her sacraments. 
The natural consequence was a considerable increase of illegitimate unions: 
and births, which ended by attracting, during the last few years, the atten- 
tion of the Government. Everybody saw that something must be done to 
cure the evil, and two solutions presented themselves: either the State might 
recognize the Dissenting Churches on the same terms as other Christian creeds, 
or it might introduce civil marriage, and proclaim so far the separation of State 


and Church. Each of these solutions had serious difficulties to conterid with, and 
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after much deliberation the Government adopted a middle course. The sects were 
divided into two classes—the dangerous ones and the inoffensive; the worship 
of the latter was declared free from persecution, though it was not admitted 
quite openly, whereas the former were again prohibited by law. Civil mamriage 
was instituted specially for Dissenters of the tolerated species, and carefully 
surrounded by restrictions, in order to prevent the Orthodox from recurring to 
it; so that only those could join‘in it who were born Dissenters and possessed 
the necessary proofs. .If hereditary sectarianism -has now a right to be tole- 
rated to a certain extent, this boon does not extend ‘to propaganda, and new 
converts are treated with the same severity as before. Nevertheless, the 
measure is one of sound policy, and may be considered as a very important 
step towards religious freedom. ` : 

In order to understand more: clearly the impediments which prevented. the 
Government from adopting the first course and recognizing the Dissenters 
publicly, we must: describe them at some length. Besides the above-mentioned 
division into inoffensive and dangerous, the Dissenters may also be divided into 
other categories. Ce 

The first and most important. section numerically are the Old Ritualists, 
Staréobriadzij, who separated from the State Church in the seventeenth century, 
on account of some unimportant corrections in the liturgical books, made by 
the Patriarch Nikon. The alterations introduced were so slight, that it Sems 
quite incredible: that they could cause a schism, and that nearly half oñ the 
Orthodox should secede from their Church because Jesus was spelt: dift `r- 
ently, “Hallelujah” sung three times instead of twice, and the sign .‘f 
the cross made with three fingers instead of with two. But so it wa. 
in fact. The chief ground of the schism, however, of which these altera- 
tions were the pretext, is to be sought deeper. A certain part of the \\ 
Russian nation—namely, the middle and lower classes—have always been 
very adverse to innovation of every kind, and they were bent on preserving 
their nationality as well as their faith from every foreign influence. Any 
changes appeared to them full of danger, and the fact that the corrections 
made were only a return to old texts made no difference in their eyes. They 
had no great. respect for the Greeks, since they knew them ‘to be subjugated 
by the Turks, and they preferred to keep the traditions of their fathers to 
going back to a remote age of which they possessed no exact notions. “If 

ur parents saved their souls by praying from these books,” said they, 

“we may do the same; and, besides, we: do not believe in these pretended 
errors.” The violent and ambitious character of the Patriarch was another 
cause of. the enmity his reforms met with. Though a peasant by birth, Nikon 
“was intent on ruling the State by means of the Church, and he never hesitated 
to declare war against the Czar ‘himself, when the latter dared to oppose his 
plans., Excommunication became his fayourite weapon against any resistance 
to his will, and the Czar Alexis, father of Peter the Great, did not well see 
the way to oppose him. ‘Having obtained the first dignity of the Church, Nikon 
made use of his power in ruling despotically, and persecuting his brethren, 
priests of all degrees. One of the bishops, named Avvakoum, who was a 
native.of the same village as the Patriarch, could not stand his tyranny, and 
became his avowed foe. When, therefore, Nikon proceeded to the correction 
of the holy books and observances, his numerous enemies, placing Avvakoum 
at their head, rebelled openly, and gave rise to the schism which subsequently 
took such deep root. - 

Many secondary causes aided to bring it about. Amongst them, the new 
constitution of the Church, belonging to the same period of the seventeenth 
century, played a pre-eminent part. Up to that time, priests had been appointed 
by election of the parishioners, and the latter enjoyed a complete freedom in 
their choice. No kind. of- preparation, and no condition of eligibility was 
required ; the parishioners named the candidate they pleased, and as his main- 
tenance fell to their charge, they considered themselves fully entitled to the right 
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of electing him. It is true that the priests thus appointed were often unlettered, 
but the peasants were satisfied with them, and asked for nothing more. ` 

At the time of Nikon, and through his endeavours, this state of things was 
modified. The appointment of their priest was taken away from the parish, 
and given into the hands. of bishops, under the control of the civil power. 
Though this change brought about with i, a stricter choice of priests, from 
whom the State began to exact some degree of learning, the people grew 
discontented, and lamented the loss of their former. privilege. If the State, in 
depriving the parishes of the elective right, had also taken upon itself to pro- 
vide priests and give them salaries, it is possible that the discontent would have 
been much lessened; but as it preferred leaving them to be supported by the 
communities, it gave rise to much murmuring. ; 

The policy adopted towards monasteries and religious communities took 
a similar direction. The liberties of these underwent great changes; monks 
and nuns were forbidden to possess landed property and from travelling from 
one convent to another, as they were wont to do. The statutes of monasteries 
were strictly reviewed, and a watchful inspection by State agents limited the 
freedom to which the inmates had been accustomed. 

Thus the party discontented with all these reforms seized joyfully at 
the pretext offered them by the untimely corrections of the service books, 
and seceded from the Church, in order to enjoy again the liberties which had 
been taken away from them. ‘Half a century later, when Peter the Great 
began his radical system of reforms, pretending to bring Russia up to the level 
of Western Europe, destroying mercilessly all her national peculiarities, the 
Stardobriadzij formed the nucleus of the opposition. whith arose against him. 
The religious schism confounded itself with the political one, and attachment to 
traditions and customs united all those who were adverse to the Czar’s in- 
novations. His rigorous order to shave the beard and to wear Western 
coats, any disobedience of the order being punished as a political crime by 
the executioner, became the link which joined the Dissenters with the old 
National party and increased considerably the number of the former. The 
. clergy of the time believed firmly that it was a sin to shave, and‘that God, 
having created man in his own image, meant him to keep it intact and not 
deform it; However, they lacked the Gourage to oppose the Czar’s will, espe- 
cially as an exception was made in their’ favour, and they were permitted tr 
keep their beards. Peter the Great did not trifle with his decrees, and death 
the knout, Siberia, and torture, were the lot of the rebels. The Dissenters, 
being once for all considered in that light, had nothing more to lose, and thus 
the preservation of their beards and of the national costume became one of 
` their dogmas. 

At the close of his reign, Peter convinced himself that violent means could 
not exterminate them all, and that it was impossible to sentence to death or 
banishment the half of Russia. ` Accordingly, he began to show more 
leniency towards Disséntérs, and his successors never recurred to this kind 
of cruel persecution. Though their worship continued to be forbidden and 
punished by law, their existence was lawfully recognized, but they were sub- 
jected to a double tax. Pecuniary fines succeeded the practical application of 
the penal code, and though the charges were very ‘hard to bear, the Stardobriadzij 
justly considered the change as a very favourable one. The necessity of 
having always ready money to liberate themselves or redeem a relative acted 
as an inducement to increased activity and economy. Soon the Dissenters 
became the most laborious, energetic, and wealthy part of the nation. Though 
everybody took advantage of their illegal situation, and they were obliged to 
pay large sums for retaining their old books and images; it did not seem to 
impoverish them, and the fame of their riches soon spread through the 
country. If persecution had taught them to labour and to economize, it also 
made them know the true value of learning and of firmness of character. Having 
to strive for their existence and for the preservation of their faith, they could 
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not remain in the state of apathy to which the orthodox peasant is so inclined. 
They were obliged to learn thoroughly the doctrine they advocated with such 
peril, in order to propagate it and procure fresh adepts. This was the reason 
why they all learned to read and write, and became acquainted with the Gespel. 
Such a knowledge gave them a great advantage over the Orthodox population, 
whose ignorance in such matters is still proverbial, and it is not to be wondered at 
if their propaganda met with a success that cannot be combated by the police. 

So the schism dividing the Orthodox Church for the last two centuries is 
truly not so much a religious as a political and social one. After their seces- 
sion, the Stardobriadzij remained the same sound believers in the Greek Orthodox 
faith as before, and their doctrine has not the least tinge of heresy. But, as 
time passed on, there came great difficulties with regard to their clergy, and a 
fresh division arose. Holding the Nikonian priests as unworthy, they made 
use in the beginning of those who had been consecrated before the sacrilege 
and had refused allegiance to the Patriarch, but when this generation became 
extinct they found themselves in a cruel perplexity. How were they to obtain 
priests? One portion, which belonged chiefly to the centre and south of 
Russia, were too attached to ritual observances to consent to do without priests. 
They determined to address themselves to some foreign bishops, Greek or 
Bulgarian, who had not participated in Nikon’s doings, and to constitute 
them the head of a new hierarchy. The missionaries sent into a foreign 
country with such a delicate purpose met with so many difficulties that only 
a very few obtained their object; besides, the eagerness of this search for 
priests, and their scarcity, gave rise to imposition, and the old Ritualists 
were more than once deceived by dexterous rogues of every kind. Neverthe- 
less, they persevered in their purpose, and took the name of Popoftzy (Adherents 
of Priests), to distinguish themselves from the opposite party, who rejected 
entirely the consecrated clergy, and were accordingly called Bespopoftzy (With- 
out Priests). 

The latter have their chief residence in the north, and are generally estimated 
at three millions, whereas the Popoftzy are supposed to amount to five millions. 
Accustomed to a greater amount of political freedom than the inhabitants 
of the old Muscovite State, the people of the former free towns of Novgorod 

nd Pskoff did not believe in consecration as firmly as their southern neigh- 
hours. They liked to choose their priests for themselves, and thought that 
ey could continue to do it, though these priests lacked the consecration of 
ishops. While the Popoftzy emigrated in crowds, and were glad to get any 
false priest, to whom they could humbly bow, the Bespopoftzy themselves 
appointed as servants of God whom they pleased, without distinction of rank, 
and even of sex, and were never in want of them. Their missionaries, com- 
posed of pedlars, retired soldiers, and women, went through the country, from 
village to village, and knew how to speak to the hearts of their fellow-men. 
With the extension of the schism, the external signs separating its adherents 
from the Orthodox Church gained more and more importance ; as the essential 
grounds of faith were the same in both camps, it became necesgary to lay 
more stress on the points in which they differed, to prevent renegades. passing 
over from one to another. Thus, the Dissenters, of both kinds, proclaimed 
that not only shaving and wearing foreign clothes, but also smoking, drink- 
ing tea and coffee, and in some places eating potatoes, constitute deadly sins ; 
the salvation of the soul was unattainable if men did not renounce all such 
practices, and communion with persons of the Orthodox religion was con- 
sequently considered as highly dangerous and wicked. The importance that 
had hitherto been attached to all such observances did not allow Dissenters to 
hide themselves as easily as they would have done otherwise, and it was easy 
for the authorities to know them at first sight. So they had no other means of 
escape than money, which alone could save them from persecution. The civil 
and clerical functionariés of the State soon learned to spare them as one of 
their best sources of income. 
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Nothing is so difficult for Dissenters.as to preserve union amongst them- 
selves, one sect giving rise to another. So it was with the Popoftzy, as wel 
as with the Bespopoftzy. Each of them soon broke up into several branches 
The Popoftzy found themselves divided by questions personal to the priests 
and bishops; the Bespopoftzy chiefly by questions of doctrine. Diversity ol 
opinion was much greater among the latter than among the Dissenters, whc 
submitted to a clerical authority, and each of their preachers discovered some 
new means of salvation, in the name of which he gathered his sheep. Amongst 
these secondary sects, the most interesting is that of the Begouny (Runners). 
who flee from the society of men, and are not allowed to have a fixed home 
but must wander all their life from one place to another. Numbers of these 
sects, seeing the impossibility of -bearing the persecutions of Government 
and of the Official Church, fled into the deep forests that surrounded the Volga, 
and the border lands of Russia on the west, and there founded their own 
monasteries and nunneries. The Popoftzy established themselves more in 
the centre, while the Bespopoftzy occupied chiefly the north and the border 
land. 

All these sects, which owe their origin to the schism caused by the Patriarch 
Nikon in the seventeenth century, have nothing in common with two other 
species of dissent, one of which has been already mentioned under the name 
of Stundisti. The latter, together with some others of which the best 
known are the Molokani, are probably much older than the Stardobriadzij, and 
their first principles differ considerably from those of the latter, as we have 
seen. There is nothing Russian in them, and while the Popdftzy and the Bes- 
popoftay lay so much stress on ritual observances and external marks of devo- 
tion, the Protestant sects reject them altogether, ascribing more importance 
to morals and a virtuous life. ` 

Opposed to them in every way are the dangerous or subversive sects, 
coming from the East, and chiefly represented by the Chlisty and the Skopteij, 
or Eunuchs. Though calling themselves Christians, they are more like fanati- 
cal dervishes, or the Eastern sects of Haschichs and Assassins. According to 
their belief, Christ has not only been born once, but continues to appear on 
earth under the form of men, and the founder of their ‘sect and many of his 
followers are called Christs. Their worship consists in dancing frantically 
till they are exhausted, accompanied by the singing of hymns, as nonsensical 
as badly rhymed. Their gyrations are so rapid that all lamps and lights 
in the room are extinguished, and the floor gèts quite wet with sweat, and 
has to be dried. The chief object of their faith is to mortify the flesh, there- 
fore meat and every stimulating nourishment are strictly forbidden, and the 
dancing is meant also to weaken the body and make it unsusceptible to carnal 
pleasures. As they keep both their doctrine and practices secret, it is very 
difficult to gain a thorough knowledge of them, but it is supposed, on good 
grounds, that they make use of narcotics, like their Eastern patterns, and 
therefore get into an exalted state at the beginning of the worship. Besides 
their “ Christs,” they have also their Holy Virgins, who play an important 
part in their religion. : - 

The Chlisty are content with the practices described, but the Skoptzij, who 
may be considered as one of their subdivisions, go farther that way, and resort 
to pliysical mutilation in order the better to mortify the flesh. The savage 
fanaticism of these unhappy men does not stop before any consideration of 
sound morals, or even of pity, and they employ all means—of which money 
and violence are the most powerful—to increase the number of their adherents. 
They do not scruple even to mutilate children, whom the-fanaticism or avarice 
of parents delivers into their hands; and this is the gravest evil perpetrated 
by them. “Government and society equally view them with indignation, but 
their-numbers and wealth give them a power which as yet it has not been 
found possible to shake. Two years agoalarge party of them was discovered, 
tried, and sentenced to be transported to Siberia. But this case disclosed, at 
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the same time, their strength. A fact which cannot be enough wondered at is, 
that their chief followers are not found among the ignorant peasantry, but in 
the class of tradesmen. The leader of the sectarians last tried wasa rich 
merchant of Moscow, named Politzin, whose immense fortune was dedigated 
to the purposes of his faith, and by means of which numbers of poor lads 

‘were made unhappy for life. aan 

These sects are also distinguished from the Orthodox Dissenters by the sly- 
ness with which they manage to conceal their practices. They do not scruple 
to go to the Orthodox Church and partake of her sacraments, so that the 
parish priest often holds them for his most fervent flock, and has not the least 
suspicion of their true creed. f 

A last characteristic of Russian Dissent, which must not be forgotten, is 
the place it assigns to women. Excepting the strict Staröobriadzij, who 
remain true to the teachings of the Orthodox Church, all sects have pro- 
claimed woman’s entire equality with man, and conferred on her the same 
rights. The ‘Bespopoftzy, the Molokani, and the Chlisty do not admit the 
slightest difference between the sexes; the first allow her to exercise the 
functions of priest on the same footing as men, the second bestow on her’ 
equality of rights in family life, and the last put their Holy Virgins on the 
same level as their Christs. Wholly different in theory and practice, -the 
Orthodox Dissenters and the Western and Eastern sects seem to be linked 
together on that single point; and this circumstance explains-partly their 
success. 

The Russian woman, though her life in the upper classes is tolerably happy, 
enjoys but little freedom in the lower classes; and it is natural that she 
should eagerly seize at a change which promises her emancipation from the 
stern hand of her father and husband. Women became thus the chief mis- 
sionaries of Dissent, which owes its rapid growth to their endeavours. 

If we ask ourselves how it came to pass that the peasant and the merchant, 
accustomed from their birth to despise women, believing them to be very 
inferior to men in understanding, and fit only to act as their slaves, suddenly 
changed their opinion on this point, we shall find out that it was the 
result of persecution. In times of trial victims generally forget their former 
dissensions, and unite in a spirit of opposition against the tyrants. While 
living under the protection of the State and the law, the peasant stood in 
no need of the moral and intellectual assistance of his wife, and preferred 
bending her under his yoke; as long as she laboured for him and obeyed his 
orders he was satisfied, and easily persuaded himself that she was born for 
toil and submission. But as soon as he was obliged to change his quiet life for 
one of \peril and strife against a powerful enemy, he perceived that woman, 
whom he hatkhitherto so utterly despised, was capable of rendering him much 
more valuable services, and he acted accordingly. To disparage the female 
mind and character was no longer his interest, and he immediately renounced 
it, declaring that he did not see any difference between the sexes, and that 
woman was capable of everything he himself was. Thus misfortune became 
the means of raising woman’s lot; and this truth is evident to every observer. 
It is not only a fact of the past, but it occurs in our own day, and the same 
causes produce the same effects in all times and under all circumstances. 
Though Dissent in all its forms continues to recruit its followers from-the 
peasantry and tradespeople, the situation of woman presents a striking con- 
trast. The Orthodox population preserves its traditional views in regard to 
her, while she goes on enjoying a perfect equality in the camp of the Dis- 
senters ; and the experience of one half of the nation has as little influence on 
the notions of the other half as has the swift stream of a river on the stagnant 
waters of a neighbouring pond. Personal interest seems to be here, as else- 
where, the only spring of real progress, and no power of reasoning or abstract 
principles of justice can fill up its place and act with so much energy. 

An interesting fact to be observed here is the rapidity with which the 
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Russian woman of the people rose from her humble station to equality with 
man, and how well she has performed her new part in life from the first 
moment she was called to it. Everybody knows that the greatest difficulty 
of emancipation lies in the habits acquired during long periods of slavery, 
especially when the latter is hereditary, and that men must be gradually edu- 
cated in order to enjoy liberty. It was consequently to be expected that 
whole centuries of subjection would render the Russian woman’ unable to rise 
at once to equality, and to fulfil what was demanded of her by the new faith. 
But in fact nothing of the kind occurred, and all accounts of the activity shown 
by different religious sects testify unanimously to the great services rendered 
them by their female members. This is certainly a proof of the innate. intel- 
ligence of Russian women, and we may justly consider it as a good omen for 
their future. 

The above brief sketch of our Dissenters may show us how difficult is the task 
of government in regard to them, and how cautiously it must act. If there are no 
insuperable obstacles to the recognizing of the Stardobriadzij on equal terms 
with other Christian creeds, the same principle cannot be applied to the 
Bespopoftzy, the Molokani, and especially to the subversive sects of the Chiisty 
and Skoptzij. We must not forget that in Russia there is no separation between 
State and Church, which are united in their head, the Emperor, and that the 
former is held responsible for the latter. Therefore, the State cannot allow 
the existence of sects who reject priesthood and sacraments, though they do 
nothing contrary to morals, and all it may consent to do is to shut its eyes and 
not persecute them. The establishment of civil marriages was the only way 
to get out of these embarrassments, and we have seen that such was the 
course adopted. 


The next important question is what steps to take against the dangerous 
sects which exercise such a demoralizing influence on manners. No real 
solution has been found as yet; the police and the most rigorous penal laws 
are powerless against religious belief, which glories in martyrdom, and, after 
the failure of the extreme repressive measures employed during the last reign, 
there is little hope of succeeding in this way. The only improvement to be 
hoped consists in the influence that schools may acquire over ignorant minds, 
but this is certainly of a very slow kind, and meanwhile a great deal of evil 
may and will be done. A 

The elementary education of the people belongs to the most urgent needs/of 
our country, and we must hope that Government and society will devote their 
serious attention to the question as soon as the political problems are settled. 
The chief thing to be done is to increase the number of schools, which’are in 
striking disproportion to the population, and the best way to/attain that 
purpose would be to leave more scope to private initiative, and not to submit 
it to any restrictions. The present Minister of Public Instruction seems more 
pre-occupied with directing the instruction and: preserving it from bad ten- 
dencies, thin with diffusing it. Inspectors of every degree absorb large 
sums which could be better employed in founding new schools, and impedi- 
ments of every kind are put in the way of private activity, and even in that 
of local‘self-government. It is true that schools have been sometimes used as 
means for imbuing the minds of the people with nihilistic and revolutionary 
notions, but the evil has been excessively exaggerated by the reactionary 
party, and inspectors do not secure absolute safety on that score. They may 
be indolent, indifferent, or even sympathize with bad doctrines no less than 
the schoolmasters, and when Government loses faith in its agents, there is 
no limit to the suspicious control to which it resorts., The sound sense of our 
people ought to be the best security against such abuses, and it is certain that 
parents would be the first to revolt against subversive teachings in schools, 
and to denounce them to the authorities, as they do now with the revolutionary 
proclamations that fall into their hands. But rulers, especially in autocratic 
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Governments, do not trust the people, and have an excessive confidence in 
written law and the minutest orders. The consequence of such a policy in the 
special case of which we are speaking is to reduce the number of schools, and 
discourage private persons willing to devote their labours to popular education. 
The restrictions of every sort imposed on them, the difficulty in getting licences 
for opening a school, and the vexations caused by inspectors, frighten most . 
men, and arrest progress. 

Count Tolstoy’s béte noire being Nihilism, he is quite confident that it may be 
victoriously fought by means of bureaucracy, and that it is the offspring of 
liberty and independence. Therefore, after restraining as much as possible the 
freedom of elementary education, he endeavours to deprive the universities 
of their autonomy and to bend them under his rules. These institutions 
enjoy two kinds of rights, which they value very highly. The first is that of 
electing their professors, and the second of conferring on the students the 
learned degrees which are equivalent to the rank, or tchin, of public service. It 
is no novelty that every right may give; and often does give, rise to some 
abuses, and that there can be nothing perfect in human institutions. Both these 
rights have not been an exception to this rule, and especially is this so in regard 
to the first: universities have often incurred the reproach of partiality and 
injustice. It was said that routine and the vanity of old corporations were 
opposed to the entrance of fresh and young members, and that party spirit 
made them blind to.the real interests of science. And there is no doubt that 
such cases have occurred more than once. The Minister, seeking eagerly for 
a pretext to become the master of the universities, as he is now of the 
gymnasia, took advantage of the discontent called forth on such occasions, and 
hastened to name a committee for revising the university statutes. 

His avowed purpose, advocated in the press by his party, is to transfer 
the appointment of professors from the universities to the Minister of 
Public Instruction and deprive them of their autonomy. However, the 
learned corporations of all Russia feel so indignant at the proceeding, and the 
opposition is so violent, that Count Tolstoy, in spite of his firmness, has not 
yet had the courage to carry out his reform. The committee, composed partly 
of professors, visited all the university towns of our country, in order 
to become acquainted with each and to enlist their. sympathies ; but the 
endeavour did not prove successful. Though the provinces are frequently 
opposed in their views to the capital, and like to assert their superiority by 
contradicting the latter, and though high functionaries exercise there nearly a 
terrorizing influence, this committee met everywhere with a unanimous refusal 
to espouse its cause. The interests concerned are too precious to be easily 
sacrificed, and the minority on the Minister’s side is so insignificant that it is 
almost impossible to depend on it. Therefore, although the committee have 
continued working at and elaborating the new statutes, months and years have 
passed since the beginning of its labours without their becoming law. Some- 
times the universities believe the storm to have happily passed gver, but at 
others the threatening scheme again comes forward, and they see the black 
cloud hanging above their heads. 

The realization of this plan having been postponed, Count Tolstoy turned 
his attention towards the second kind of universities’ rights,—the granting of 
degrees,—and formed a new scheme to take possession at least of them. Your 
readers are probably aware that public functionaries are divided in Russia into 
fourteen ranks, called tchin, which correspond to the different steps of the 
bureaucratical ladder. Every official post, from the highest to the lowest, 
requires a certain tchin of the candidate for it; and candidates are not onl 
unable to obtainsa post placed on a higher level than their ichin, but they 
are also ineligible for a lower one. Each post is surrounded by exact limits, 
by a minimum and a maximum of the tchin required to occupy it; and func- 
tionaries have often the cruel alternative put before them of quitting a 
lucrative employment or renouncing their promotion. Since the reforms of 
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the present reign, tchin has lost its most valuable privileges, for the nobility 
which it confers at a certain degree, that of “ Actual Counsellor of State,” with 
the title of Excellency, has become now a satisfaction to vanity alone. For- 
merly if brought with it the right of possessing serfs, of exemption from 
military duty and from corporal punishment. It is not to be wondered at, 
therefore, that the bourgeois eagerly seized the easy means offered to him for 
rising from his inferior state to that of the privileged gentleman. Even now, 
after the difference between social classes has ceased.to be so strongly marked, 
the old habit of considering the nobility as superior to other classes cannot be 
thrown off at once, and the tchin retains a large portion of its attraction for the 
majority. 

In order to encourage learning, Peter the Great and his successors rewarded 
it with tchin, and thus universities, as well as other superior and secondary 
schools, were invested with the right of conferring it upon deserving scholars. 
With the lapse of time, two of the fourteen ranks instituted by Peter the 
Great were dropped, and the eleventh and thirteenth chins ceased to exist. 
At present the gymnasia confer upon their pupils the fourteenth rank, while 
the universities dispose of the twelfth for students whose examination has 
given middling results, and of the- tenth for first-rate scholars. The tehin thus 
obtained not only gives them access to public offices in every department, 
but serves as the best recommendation in ‘their favour. Knowing this, 
students feel an inducement to work more zealously and to hold their pro- 
fessors in more esteem than they would do if their career were not so depen- 
dent upon them. . 

In Germany, which serves us as a pattern in every reform, especially since her 
successful war against France, things pursue a somewhat different course, and 
besides the learned degrees bestowed by universities, there exist State exami- 
nations for those entering the public service. Now, the latter seem to have a 
particular attraction for our Minister, and he wishes to transplant them to the 
national soil. If he succeeds in this instance, his power will be greatly 
increased, perhaps even more than if he secured the nomination of professors, 
while the influence of universities must be considerably lessened. Learned 
degrees with no rights attached to tbem will soon lose their value for the 
greater portion of students, and their chief aim will be to pass the State 
examination. This would constitute no direct evil in itself if we could be 
sure that the examiners will be on the same intellectual level as those of 
the Universities; but that is not likely. ‘Where will the Minister recruit them ? 
If he turns to his agents, in whom he has faith, it is probable that their learn- 
ing, more or less forgotten during their practical business, will not-allow them 
to estimate rightly the knowledge of young men who have just finished their 
studies, and many errors are sure to be committed. On the other hand, if he 
chooses professors- for these ,duties, what will become of the proposed re- 
form, and why not leave things as they are? To judge by what is spoken 
in society and in the press, Count Tolstoy’s wish is to form for the purpose a 
mixed committee of professors and public functionaries. Such a solution, 
though it may be correct in theory, will undoubtedly meet with great difficulties 
in practice. ‘The two different categories of examiners will divide into opposite 
camps; if the number of votes is equally bestowed on each of them, they will 
hardly come to an understanding; in the contrary case, there must arise a 
dominant majority side by side with a powerless minority, and it would be, 
better to be contented with the former, without the assistance of the latter. 

This question is, nowadays, a pressing one, and the way in which it will be 
solved is not without importance for the progress of civilization in our country. 
Here, as in nearly all political and administrative questions, The Gazette of Moscow 
and The Russian Messenger, organs of Katkoff, take the side of power against 
the political liberties of persons and institutions. The minority in the learned 
corporations which pleads in favour of Count Tolstoy’s reforms, belongs 
exclusively to that party, and defends them in the columns of these papers. 
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In their eyes, independence of thought and action must necessarily lead to 
Radicalism and Nihilism, and the State alone can preserve society from such 
frightfultevils. At the time they fought.so hardly in favour of classicism, the 
urgency of crushing these doctrines constituted their chief argument, nd: in 
their opinion nothing could do it so thoroughly as the study of the Latin and 
Greek authors. Now that the new system has worked for some years, we may 
‘convince ourselves how exaggerated such an opinion was. The spirit reign- 
ing in the Russian gymnasia, far from undergoing a radical change in the 
sense of Conservatism, is still much nearer to the progressive parties than to 
the views of The Gazette of Moscow, and the classics are quite powerless in 
convincing the young generation of the great merits of the reactionary 
organs. Scepticism and atheism in religious matters, as well as sympathy 
for socialism in all its forms, are, at least on the Continent, the characteristic 
signs of youth, and the objects of study have much less influence on their 
minds than is supposed. According to the new system, the greatest portion of 
school-hours is devoted to learning by heart the Latin and Greek grammars, 
while natural sciences are quite banished from the course-of studies; but 
notwithstanding their knowledge of the classics, and their ignorance of the 
physical laws governing our world, the youths do not modify their views on 
actual political or social problems, and they sympathize with Véra Zassoulitch as 
much as if they had studied zoology and botany instead of Homer and Cicero. 
The same disappointment may await.the Conservatives after the realization 
of their proposed University reforms. The appointment of professors by 
the Minister, and State examinations, may prove as useless in attaining their 
chief aim as the classical studies in secondary schools; but.at the same time, 
a powerful stimulus will have been taken away from universities and students, 
and such an evil could not be easily cured. ; : nie 
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CONTEMPORARY ESSAYS AND COMMENTS. 


[In this Section the Contributors to the ConTEMPORARY REVIEW are understood to 
express themselves with less restraint (as to their individual views) than might 
be thought desirable in formal articles. ] 


THEOCRATIC AND ATHEOCRATIC EQUALITY. 


AN it be come or coming? Is it here at last, or on the way hither fron: 
the Syrian plains—the great principle of “ theocratic equality ” which is 
to set us all right, turn English “anarchy” into “divine order,” and set 

down at Manchester the “ angel” whom Tancred desired to see there in place 
of the Bishop? It cannot come too soon, for certainly our confusions can 
scarcely be greater. Yes: the new era is about to dawn. “ Work out a great 
religious truth on the Persian and Mesopotamian plains, . . . . a position from. 
which we might magnetize Europe, .. . . sweep away the mouldering remains 
of the Tataric system, . . . . and [Syria] will act upon . . . . Europe,” which 
will then again “ become vigorous,” owing to “ sustained communication with 
the Creator. .... The whole country, to the Euphrates, might be conquered im , 
acampaign.” And it is evidently all planned, not to say settled, for us. Or what 
do we at Cyprus—prefigured, no doubt, by Cypros of the Ansareh? ‘True, 
Astarte wanted to get back to the Hellenism of the Seleucide ; but, to use her 
own words to Tancred, “ this also is Asian and Divine,” and is not the union 
of the two principles, Semitism and Hellenism, our path to sweetness and 
light? Did not the flirtation of Tancred and Astarte foreshadow these things ? 
And when the whole country, “to the Euphrates,” is “conquered in a cam- 
paign” (—“ for, except the Sepoys,” says Tancred, “ there is not a soldier in 
the East worth powder and shot”—), then Asia will revivify Europe—the 
“ angel” will come to Manchester, and depose even the present energetic and 
mathematical bishop, and we shall have an answer to the questions put by 
Tancred, maddened by railroads, cotton, and ten-pounders, “ What is Farra ? 
What ought I to po? and what ought I to BELIEVE?” , : 

This is a long preamble to what we have now to say, but the answer will 
not come a day too soon, come as early as it may. The steadiest of brains 
may well turn when it attempts to make sense of what Tancred called our 
“anarchy” in these matters. The creator of that hero—who deliberately 
proposed to “ sweep away the Turk and the Tatar,” in order that Syria might. 
be set, free to illuminate Europe in general and England in particular—saw 
clearly enough, and boldly announced, that perfect toleration and a national 
religion could not possibly go together. But, notwithstanding that, we have, 
it appears, come to this pass. We have a national religion, and its prelates 
sit and vote in the House of Lords. On the other hand, a man may sit and 
vote’in the House of Commons, and help to make laws for the whole nation, 
bishops included, and yet be of no religion at all. You may ask him whether 
he will vote for the Permissive Bill, or the County Franchise. No? “Then 
you shall not represent this place.” But you dare not to ask him if he believes in 
a Moral Governor of Governments and his accountableness to that Moral 
Governor—or you will have all the Liberal committees and Liberal newspapers 
sitting down upon you. Religion, did you say? No: “let us talk of scam- 
mony,” as Baroni said to Darkush. i ; 

We entirely condemn—things being as they.are—the question put to Mr. 
George Howell; and Mr. Mill did a wise thing when he set his face against 
any attempt to thumbscrew creeds out of Parliamentary candidates. But, for 
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all that, the general “ situation” in these matters is absurd; and the absurdity 
is almost daily breaking out in different ways. In the present anomalous state 
of affairs political and ecclesiastical, it would be a disastrous thing if bigots 
were allowed one thread more of power than they possess for pulling the 
wires; but to lay it down that a man’s religious creed has nothing to do with 
his right to make laws in a country where there is an Established Religion, is 
to insult reason, and make us long for “theocratic equality,” even by way of 
Syria and Cyprus. 

If we had not seen and heard it questioned, we should have fancied there 
was no doubt of the fact that Atheists legally and socially stood now in 
a more favourable position than they had ever before occupied in this 
country. The subject is full of anomalies, but it seems impossible to evade 
that natural inference from the fact that the respondent in a recent case in 
Chancery, avowedly an Atheist, was, not as a matter of privilege, but as a 
matter of right and of course, placed on a perfectly equal footing (in the plead- 
ings) with the appellant; and this under the provisions of a late Act of 
Parliament which allows Atheists, with others, to “ affirm ” instead of making 
oath. Some recent cases before magistrates disclosed the curious circumstance 
that this Act was not generally known, and the evidence of Atheists, or 
Secularists,—at first refused on the old grounds,—had afterwards to be 
received as perfectly legal, without an oath. The object of the later Act was 
avowedly to place those who did not acknowledge the Deity on a footing with 
other citizens, for the purposes of civil and criminal procedure. The agitations 
and discussions which led to the change commenced with the case of Mr. 
Holyoake before the late Commissioner Phillips (Courvoisier Phillips) in 1852 ; 
but, from time to time, other cases arose in which the ordinary action of the 
law was stultified for want of evidence. For instance a ruffian was brought 
up for an assault, or for a theft (we allude to actual cases, though we forget 
the details), and the prosecutor or other chief witness proved to be an Atheist 
but a man of perfectly good repute. On the oath being tendered to him, he 
said, “I do not believe in God,’—and the prosecution had to drop. Here is 
a clear case of absurdity. A scoundrel escapes punishment, and is let loose 
again to prey upon others, because a man who is, by the hypothesis, too truth- 
ful to use a formula which implies more than he believes, has his mouth shut. 
Then there were civil suits in which the law was brought to a dead-lock, and 
plain robbery done under wills or conveyances, because some important witness 
was an avowed Atheist. Of course “Separatists,” or “the people called 
Quakers,” were allowed to make judicial affirmations; and the power of making 
extra-judicial affirmations for occasional purposes has existed for a long while. 
For example the proprietor of a new pomatum may take a man before the Lord 
Mayor, or any other magistrate, get him to make “ a solemn and sincere declara- 
tion conscientiously believing the same to be true” that this pomatum gave him a 
new head of hair after ten years of baldness ; but this didnot help the Atheist, 
who found himself for certain purposes out of the pale of citizenship. Indeed, 
an Atheist who had been wounded unto death could not have testified legally 
to the murderer before dying, and so, if he had been the only witness to the 
person of the murderer, the latter must have escaped. 

There is another and a very startling anomaly. Atheism has not been an 
unknown thing in the persons of members of the Legislature. Fow some of 
them have got over “ the forms of the House” is not clear. But take the late 
Mr. Mill—and his case will serve to clear up a little the question of the differ- 
ence, if any, between Atheist and Agnostic. The truth is, there is no available 
difference. The man who is an Agnostic in the bare etymological sense of the 
word,—that is, one who does not know,—might, perhaps, be ready to take: an 
oath; for in his case the words, “so help me God,” would simply be an invocation 
of the highest sanction possible to the imagination, with a mind equally poised 
between assent and dissent. But Mr. Mill was an Atheist, and your Agnostic 
is one. Mr. Huxley and others denounce with ‘great fervour the absurdity of 
“atheism,” declaring that it is as illogical as “polytheism.” But these are 
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mere feints and guards. The word God, whether used in the formula of an 
oath or as an article of belief in the usual way, means a perfectly good, wise, 

-and powerful Being, who has enacted distributive justice as the law of the 
wold. and has given proof (of some sort) that He intends to carry it out. 
Now, writers like Mr. Mill, Mr. Huxley, and others, of the class called Agnostic, 
have avowed their disbelief of any proof of the existence of such a Being. 
Mr. Mill has declared, in the plainest language, that it is simply demoralizing 
to suppose that the author of the system of things which we’ know is'å good 
being, as well as an all-powerful one. There may be some demiurge—or two 
demiurges—or, we presume, twenty; indeed, Mr. Mill has left on record his. 
surprise that the Manichean hypothesis is not revived; but, of course; that is 
not believing in God as a moral‘governor; nor would it amount to much, to say, 
by way of oath, “So help me Ormuzd, if he gets the better of: Ahriman; ” or, 
“So help me Ormuzd and Ahriman, one off, the other on.” But, indeed, nothing 
could obliterate the absurdity of a state of things under which the man whom 
the voter sent to make the laws might be an Atheist; while the voter was 
subject to civil disabilities under laws made on that hypothesis. The absurdity 
was not lessened by the fact that it might be carried all'round. Thus,-the 
atheistic member for Peddlington would be out of the House a mere citizen, 
and his evidence, as an Atheist, might be rejected by a court of law; like that 
of the voter who helped to send him up to the House of ‘Commons; while’ he 
might also have a vote for, say, London and help to return.an Atheist for that 
city. And so on, da capo. . 

Of course, so long as a national Christian Church exists, it is as illogical-in 
the theory. of the Constitution for a peer or a member of Parliament to be an 
Atheist as it would be for the Sovereign to be one. “A State with a religious 
creed may'be “ tolerant,” but absolute religious equality is impossible init. Of 
states and governments absolutely creedless. we have’ no experience. There: 
was one which proclaimed absolute religious freedom, but‘its leading spirits had 
recourse to an Etre Supréme, and even'gave him a jour de féte, and in practice 
they persecuted, like other governments. Supposing the' Sovereign in this coun- 
try were an Atheist, and.the large majority of the legislatots were of the same; 
persuasion, is it not morally certain that State reasons would be found for per- 
secuting Theists? It is well known that John Locke, far in advance of -most 
men in our own times'as he was upon this subject, held and taught that athe- 
ism should not be tolerated, because “the taking away. of God. but‘ even in 

` thought dissolves all society.” | Locke-also laid down some- other principles -of 
limitation which, while looking less questionable,. were. in ‘fact more so. For 
example, there is no kind or degree of! persecution which could not be, which 
has not been, squeezed in and even practised under the principle which’ he 
. adopts, that opinions contrary to the ‘common welfare of civil: society ought 
not to be tolerated. It is unnecessary to throw into relief the bearing of this, 
by quoting the crucial case of a Quaker urging men not to fight in time of war. 
There is not the slightest doubt that all conceivable seeds of persecution are 
latent in the principles avowed by modern ‘Agnostics. -They are to be found, 
indeed, aboveground and flowering, in' Mr. Huxley’s essay on “Administrative: 
Nihilism,” and in other places. R ee ie 

The dilemma—far from merely speculative—to which these considerations 
all too easily conduct, is at least worth positing in plain terms, and in its full 
force. The materials‘for doing this are ready to our hand.. In the'“ Greyson: 
Letters” of Mr. Henry Rogers, we find .the Theistic side of the-case put: 
briefly and merely by way of suggestion, but still sufficiently, because the 
arguments on that side are commonplaces ; so our quotation will be brief. The 
reference in the word “he” is to a well-known gentleman now living; a 
remote allusion to a book entitled “ The Task of To-Day, by Evans Bell, we 
omit, as unnecessary :— Ca A e 
. “He distinctly. affirmed that he believed it was desirable to get rid of the conception 
of a presiding Deity under any possible modifications !—and that the absence of any such 


notion was more favourable to human virtue and morality than its presence ; 
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that, under any modification, the idea of a God was pernicious; that Atheism was 
better than Theism: and particularly appealed to those great ‘authorities’ M. Comte, 
Mr. and Miss It was then I said, if you recollect (what I still say, and 
am prepared to maintain), that I hold myself absolved from arguing with any one who 
can affirm’ that the idea of a perfectly holy, invisible, ever-present, infallible g@vernor 
(sincerely entertained) is more unfavourable to virtue than the notion that there is no 
God at all; or that, so far as it has any conceivable bearing on human conduct, it can be 
other than auxiliary to every imaginable motive to morality ; that I was convinced, so 
long as the human intellect was constituted as it is, that the man who asserted such a 
paradox must be regarded by ninety-nine men out of every hundred as a liar, and that 
the hundredth would only shield him from that by supposing him` mađ. . . «. à 
I am quite ready to argue with any candid Atheist, if such there be (of which I have my 
doubts) as to whether there is a God or not; I am sure he will not descend to this sort of 
knavish or idiotic paradox. If sincere, he will say, ‘ Well, if there be no such God as you 
jrave described, so much the worse for the world. J-admit that; one must confess that 
it is desirable there should be sucha one; but that does not prove that there is one.” 
This is what I call intelligent and candid ; and the argument might goon. As to what 
he says of my want of charity—but let the man say what he pleases. If he be a liar, 
who would, and if an idiot, who could, reason with him? And that he-is. either one or 
the other, is beyond doubt with me.” 


But Mr. Rogers reckoned without his host, as he too often did, and mis- 
understood the argument, as he too often did. The argument of the anti- 
theistic moralist may be called the culbute générale of the theistic case con- 
sidered merely from the side of ethics. It means this:—The painful and 
doubtful facts of life being what we all alike admit them to be, there lies a pre- 
sumption against Theism in the fact (which we, the Atheists, undertake to 
prove) that the painful and doubtful facts can be better dealt with on our 
hypothesis than on that of the Theist. Mr. Rogers was an acute man, but 
. he had not much subtlety, and he missed the very essence of the question here. 
1wa recent volume by Miss Edith Simcox,* the case of non-theistic morals is 
argued out, step by step; upon the deliberately-chosen plan of making every 
form of duty stand on its own bottom; and it is maintained at considerable 
length that the theory of a supernatural power behind or above nature and 
human life, directing or controlling the visible issues of morals and pledged to 
deal with them in some occult way, is a hindrance and not a help to human 
goodness. In this case our extracts must be larger, but even then they will 
constitute only a brief analysis of the chapter in which they occur (on Ethical 
Sanctions). But we have taken care to make them on a coherent principle of 
selection :— ; ; i 


“The chief advantage to practical morality from the abandonment of the theistic 
hypothesis would consist in-the economy of moral force effected by substituting in all 
cases the main purpose and immediate consequences proposed for the side-issues and 
indirect motives, with their attendants. ... . Theistical morality regards the real 
world as of secondary importance to the relations between the individual and an un- 
knowable spiritual power; and it is only the fragments of energy remaining, after all 
the best strength of the individual nature has been expended in an intensity of religious. 
emotion, that are-available for purely humar ends and interests. . . . If, as will 
probably be admitted, it would conduce to the natural good of society for men’s sym- 
pathy with each other’s pains and pleasures, and their readiness to relieve or promote 
the same, to be more lively and active than is the case, it is evidently a misfortune to 
risk the loss of such help or sympathy as may be had by conducting it to its natural 
object along an unnecessarily winding channel. ey 

“ Another way in which theism is unfavourable to morality, or at least less favourable 
than simple realism, is that it diminishes the sense of responsibility which accompanies 
actions performed in accordance with fully intelligible laws. Men with a fine sense of 
natural justice believe in a God too just to visit the sins of the fathers upon the chil~ 
dren, too just not, sooner or ‘later, somehow or other, to right whatever moral wrongs 
men in ignorance or wilfulness may have done -to one another. In this way the most 

_ powerful of all the natural sanctions of. morality, the knowledge of the inevitable 
sequence of effects and causes,.is robbed. of half its proper influence on the imagination. 
Many men who would not scruple to sin against themselves or a creator would hesitate 
to sin irreparably against a fellow-mortal if they did not half believe in a power not them- 
selves able and willing to undo the natural effects of their work. To understand that the 
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k 
‘will of every man is a moral power second to nothing except the united or compounded 
will of many men does not make men less but rather more disposed to value the type of 
human perfection which they have no choice but to conceive as the supreme good ; and 
to understand that if they wish this type to be realized they must realize it themselves, 
does net make them less but rather more disposed than before to take the practical 
action which they suppose to be favourable to their desire. . . . The immediate 
motive for the performance of any virtuous action is the judgment of the individual 
that the act is good and ought to be done; the sanction by which the doing of it is 
enforced is the knowledge of the natural effects of the omission, the consciousness that 
every single failure to act as human justice and charity demand is irremediable in time 
or eternity; that by the act which we call wrong we contribute in our measure to make 
the world other than, seriously and deliberately, we would have it to be—to mar creation 
out of wantonness and imbecility. This is the most general form of moral necessity. 
The world suffers—is the worse—for every laches of every individual, for every sin of 
‘omission and commission, in the present ill, in the chance of unforseeable consequences, 
and in the future deterioration of the sinner. . . . The Christian doctrine of the 
remission of sins is an attempt to disguise what a growing acuteness of moral sensibility 
caused to be felt as intolerable—the appalling stringency of the natural sanctions of 
morality: a morality based upon religion is always Hable to relapse into antinomian 
quietism, for it is felt thut the supreme being cannot be injured by our frailty. If 
the practical sense of moral obligation is superseded by devotional sentiment recognizing 
no worse sin than their own cessation, repentance is limited to ideal, so to speak, con- 
ventional wrongs which may be excused at the options of the persons offended, but—by 
the hypothesis—not substantially injured by them. . . . If there is no prospect of 
the wrongs of earth being righted in heaven, the secular judgment, which really, of the 
two, prefers the right, becomes-convinced of the idleness of procrastination, and is com- 
pelled by the irresistible pressure of natural facts to efforts of rational beneficence. 
Human carelessness, not divine providence or infernal craft, is to blame for half the 
evils that surround us, and since it is evident that no miracles will be wrought for our 
deliverance, we must either bow our necks to the yoke or use what natural means of throw- 
ing offthe same are offered to us by the unconscious, unimpassioned order of the world.” 

Now we are not at this moment concerned with the higher speculative 
bearings of these arguments, or statements—for questions of civil government. 
do not and cannot wait while Doctor Cherubino and Doctor Serafino fight out 
their theses, and probably there is no reader of these lines who will contend 
that it is the duty of anideal government to send an Atheist to prison, as such, 
and feed him on bread of adversity and water of affliction. But if not, let us 
see whither we are driven. If the State is not to condemn the Atheist on 
speculative grounds, and if nevertheless the State condemns him, it must be 
because, as Locke contends, and as we do not deny, his doctrine tends to the 
dissolution of “ society.” In other words, the State condemns the Atheist on 
grounds irrespective of theology. But what is this, if not a step in the 
very direction the Atheist himself wishes us all to take? And does not 
such a decision of the State assume as its very basis the idea that morality 
may exist independently of religious faith ? True, the case is a cruz, a knot, a 
puzzle, or whatever you will that looks self-stultifying- On the one hand we 
have assumed the State to say, “ We condemn you not for your opinion, as an 
opinion (for you might conceivably, keep it to yourself), but for an opinion 
which as avqwed tends to the destruction of all virtue.” This, at first blush, 
is an intelligible position; but it involves not only the difficulty we have just 
hinted at, but another. Truth between man and man is necessary to society if 
any virtue is; and a desire to benefit society by communicating what we think 
tends to its improvement is also virtuous. So that if we place the Atheist 
under any legal disability (to say nothing of punishment), we in effect say to 
him, “ If you had-not been, as far as we can see, honest, and if you had not 
been, as far as we can see, desirous of benefiting us all, we should not have 
had the chance of sending you to prison, or curtailing your privileges in any 
respect whatever.” 

The absurd look of this-position is, of course, immensely increased when we ` 
find writers like Miss Simcox deliberately contending that the interests of the 
human race would fare better without the Theistic point d'appui for conduct 
than with it. This is a point’ which millions of men may be said to be 
pretty indifferent about. They find that secular interests go on without” 

. any apparent reference to theological truth, and, as religious institutions cost 
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money, they are ready to take the rest for granted. To some, as to ourselves, 
the practical part of the argument as stated by Miss Simcox will appear almost e 
to answer itself. We by no means insinuate that the purely speculative 
portions of her volume are of the same order. On the contrary, they destrve 
more attention than they have received; and one thing at least is certain, that 
her irony is much more like Pascal’s than that of Mr. Henry Rogers, who was 
understood somewhat to affect the method of the author of the “ Pensées.” 

But the case is not closed even now. The court cannot even begin to 
sum up. In the distance, indeed, we hear the confused murmurs of Pessi- 
mists and Nihilists, but they are not actually at the doors, and we can ignore 
them without offence. The Pantheists, however, claim to be let in. We shall 
do them no injustice if we take, as briefly stating their case, a sentence or two 
from M. Renan’s “ Dialogues,” and part of a foot-note from Mr. Swinburne’s 
“ William Blake.” And first, M. Renan :— i 

“Le monde est en travail de quelque chose, omnis creatura ingemiscit et parturit. Le 
grand agent de la marche du monde c’est la douleur, l'être mécontent, Pétre qui veut se 
développer et west pas à Paise pour se développer. . . . L’ceuivre universelle de tout 
ce qui vit, est de faire Dieu parfait, de contribuer à la grande résultante définitive qui 
clora le cercle des choses par Punité. La raison, qui n’a eu jusgwici aucune part à cette 
œuvre, laquelle s’est accomplie aveuglement et par la sourde tendance de tout ce qui est, 
la raison, dis-je, prendra un jour en main lintendance de ce grand travail, et après avoir 
organisé Phumanité organisera Dieu.” 

Now, this is sufficiently plain, however absurd we may think it, but Mr. 
Swinburne, speaking by the mouth of a (real or imaginary) correspondent 
(Blake, p. 226), is much more clear and definite :— 

“ God appears to a theist as the-root, to a pantheist as the flower of things. It does 
not follow logically or actually that to this latter all things are alike. For us (he might 
say), for us within the boundaries of time and space, evil and good do really exist, and 
live no empirical life—for a certain time, and within a certain range. . . `. ‘There 
is no God, unless man can become God.’ That is no saying for an atheist. ‘There is 
no man unless the child can become g man ;’ is that equivalent to a denial of manhood ? 
But if a man is to be born into the world, the mother must abstain from the drugs that 
produce abortion, the child from strong meats and drinks, the man from poisons. So it 
is in the spiritual world; tyranny and treachery, indolence and dulness, cannot but 
impede and impair the immutable law of nature and necessary growth. These and their 
like must be and must pass away; the eternal body of things must change. As the 
fanatic abstains through fear of God, or of hell, the freethinker abstains from what he 
sees or thinks to be evil (i.e., adverse or alien to his nature at its best) through respect 
for what he is and reverence for what he maybe. Pantheism therefore is no immoral creed, 
and cannot be, if only because it is based upon faith in nature and rooted in respect for it.” 


The writer, whoever he is, then goes on to contend, very cursorily, that 
actual Theism tends to hinder, not to forward, the growth of what he would 
call the child in the womb that is to realize our idea of a Divinity. In 
M. Renan and elsewhere we catch flying hints of a retrospective action on the 
part of this Divinity of the future,—a reawakening (= resurrection) of all 
past individual consciousness, and, we presume, a general justification of the 
past equivalent to that which the Theist contemplates. ‘In all this vague 
thinking we may at least discern afresh how wide and shifting is the ground 
on which the essential immorality of non-theisfic beliefs would have to be 
discussed if it were avowedly made the basis of legislative action—except 
as a matter of temporary expediency. For there is of course a difference 
between affirming that to preach Atheism in a country which has a Christian 
history is dangerous to morality considered as a habit or a thing referred to 
precedent and authority: and affirming that any non-theistic system must be 
in its nature fatal to good government. - 

Those to whom the difficulties which lie upon the surface of this topic will 
appear least formidable are, of course, the adherents of such an ideal State as 
Mr. Herbert Spencer's, in which the functions of the Government are reduced 
to that of securing freedom from injury for all. Under this ideal, of course, 
there must also be obscure cases,—Mr. Huxley and others have put them, 
not to say obtruded them,—but the answer of the idealist would be (as in 
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_substance it must always be, whatever the particular topic), “Since it is 
admitted by us both that no theory.can work without friction,-we are bound 
to accept the: one which, as a theory, presents none at alt; for it stands self- 
just#fied, to begin with.” 

The:purely speculative difficulties in the- way of establishing either an 
Atheistic or Pantheistic scheme of. ethics we hold to be insurmountable. But 
that is not now the question. We may be quite certain that if after a 
generation or two Atheists and Pantheists in the main were found as good 
citizens as Sandemanians or Muggletonians, no penal or disqualifying law 
against them would last while its ink was drying. But itis atleast safe to say 
that Fakredeen himself never conceived a wilder “combination” than that 
under which an Atheist.may be at once a citizen with all rights, and‘an outlaw 
with not even the most-primitive ; while a man wlio goes to make laws in a 
country with a legally-established Christian creed is not to, be asked if he 
believes in a God. \ 


AFTER HOSPITAL SUNDAY. 

OSPITAL SUNDAY for the year 1878 has come and gone. The col- 
lections were as good as ever, if not better; there was the usual 
touch of “sensation” about what may be called the penny-a-lining of 

the subject, and a faint revival of the question whether hospitals are of purely 
Christian origin as ‘institutions. ` On the whole, the result was, we believe,’ 
satisfactory. At least, one does not know how to avoid some such common- 
place without seeming ungracious, even though there were eddies of discussion 
about the application of the money, even quite apart from. the painful ques- 
tion raised by the anti-vivisectionist party. It is more blessed to give than to 
receive; and the right hospital in the right place is a most beneficent institution, 
and one which we are all interested in helping. But Hospital Sunday did 
bring with it an unpleasant thought or two. f 

Of course, we mean an unpleasant thought that might be spared ; fòr raging 
epidemics and broken bones can never be pleasant things ,to think about, even 
in the way of friendly treatment. But who that read it can ever forget Mr. { 
William’ Gilbert’s article on the economic administration of the hospitals in- 
‘ London, which appeared in the Contemporary Review lately ?* ` Nor did that 
exhaust, or pretend to exhaust, the unpleasant topics that gather round the 
hospital question, especially in London and other large cities. 

It is well known—though not so well as it should’ be, for even so well- 
informed a man as Sir Arthur Helps had to be coached upon the point—it is 
well-known, we say, that the larger the number of sick or wounded people’ 
who are gathered together, the greater the danger, or, rather, the larger the 
inevitable mischief arisigg from what we hope it will not be very wrong to 
call diffused or atmospheric pyeemia, and other causes of a similar or parallel 
nature. It stands to.reason—very melancholy reason—that it is so, even 
leaving out the obvious effects upon the nerves of one patient from his being 
a close and unwilling witness of the sufferings of another. Whoever has had 
to spend much timé in the wards of hospitals, especially in the accident wards, 
wéll knows what awful weight there is in that one point only. Imagine a 
sensitive person, struck down by.a street accident, and brought insensible into 
an accident ward. Perhaps the first thing” he sees, on recovering conscious- 
ness, is some other man who has just cut his own head nearly off, shouldered 
in, dripping with blood, and laid down on a bed. <A bell rings; students come 
hurrying and clattering in from every corner. of the building ; and the house- 
surgeon in charge lectures them on this fine “case” within ten feet of the 
previous comer’s pillow. In an hour or two a third patient—in the next bed, we 
will say—giveés signs of approaching death; a few groans, perhaps a scream 
or two; a long, horrible rattle in the throat—and then the nurses, quick as a 
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sharp bargain, close up the screen round that.bed, and it is promptly emptied: 
of its ghastly burden, in order that it may be ready for anew comer. Suddenly . 
loud-shrieks, evidently from a young and uncontrolled sufferer, are. heard in 
the distance. What is that? Oh, a little girl, mortally scalded, just o1? the 
way to another ward. ‘But we forbear—and this is only a fraction of the 
subject: ‘ The proportion of deaths in hospital is in appalling excess of the 
deaths at home, when similar cases are: compared. The same rule applies 
even to childbirth. “And the larger. the number of cases under the same roof, 
the more marked is the.sequence. . . .. es 2. 

Within the last few. years: London has -witnessed the removal of St. 
Thomas’s hospital to a new site. -One is not ‘bound to debate the sesthetic 
question ; but everybody will allow that that is‘an imposing pile of buildings 
on the Albert Embankment, and. probably some hundreds of the contributors 
to the General Hospital Fund the other Sunday have felt a pride in looking at 
them. Well, leaving to Mr. Gilbert the outrageous costliness óf the. beds ‘in 
that building, which is to the general public an esoteric matter, the dullest 
observer cannot help fancying that the hospital was.a great deal better placed 
where it.was in the old.days; that its removal has been a source of very 
serious expense and inconvenience to the poor of South London; and, above 
all, that it would have- been infinitely better to establish three or four: smaller 
hospitals on different and appropriate sites, than to set up that monster building 
there. : 

And at this point we reach a very grave question. Medical ‘cliques will, of 
course, have a great deal to say about the peculiar value of large hospitals as 
schools of pathology; but the answer is obvious that any advance in patho- 
logical “ science,” so called, which. is made at.the. expe”se of. individual well- 
being, is in the nature of things a sham or self-car~..ung advance: unless we 
are prepared to sacrifice much more than “a cock to Aisculapius,” and produce 
the line of argument up to. human sacrifices in.form. No; we do not believe 
in the “advance:” what we want is the diminution of human suffering, and 
the extirpation of the causes of it; not the multiplication of wonderful “cases ” 
to the praise and glory of pathological specialists. In a word, we want 
hospitals mainly for cases of accident; we want them widely distributed; and 
we want them small. Pathological science will take care of itself: the medical 
srofession abounds with men as good as they are able, and we will appeal to 

1em.against the gelid specialists who would as soon cut up a man as a frog 
co “ demonstrate ” something totally insignificant except to a batrachoid brain. 

It is with profound suspicion, and, on the whole, dislike, that some of us 
have seen the recent proposals for “ middle-class hospitals ”—institutions to 
which the patients would resort of their own choice when ill, instead of being 
nursed at home. There may be some present necessities which institutions of 
that kind would meet; .there is. no telling to what the monstrous cross- 
developments of crowded city life, false -pride, decay of domestic simplicity, 
and increasing specialization of various kinds may point as a temporary thing. 
But it seems pretty clear that hospitals ought, in. any state of things approach- 
ing the normal, to be confined to wards for the reception of cases of accident 
and retreats for incurables. The latter it is impossible to exclude (as a little 
examination will satisfy the inquirer); and of course there must be infirmaries 
in workhouses. But what do we want with hospitals for “ middle-class patients?” 
The real want of the middle classes, and of all classes, is what Helps long 
ago suggested in “ Realmah.” One-of the charming dialogues that filled up 
the pauses of the story was upon house-building, and it was universally allowed 
by the guests, including even the irreconcilable Ellesmere, that the prize 
suggestion was Mrs.Milverton’s. This was simply a spare room situated 
“off” from the dwelling, and built in a plain way. The ordinary use would be 
that of 4'play-i6cii for the children, who might then make what noise they 
pleased ; ‘but it would be of unspeakable value as an infirmary, in case of need ; 
and it might be otherwise applied. Now how much of “ Utopian” is there 
about this? The writer of these lines knew of a case in a country town where 
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a clergyman, staying with his wife at a friend’s house, took small-pox of a 
tramp. There was no sending the poor man home: but the house of the host 
was full of blooming sons and daughters. At the bottom of the garden was a 
large summer-house. It was in shaky order, but a little energy made it habitable 
in a very few hours—say three, or less—and even got into it two beds, a table, 
a chair, and other conveniences. The weather was moderate, but a fireplace 
was set up in an adjoining small shed; and there the good clergyman was 
nursed by his wife through his illness. The case was isolated with complete 
success, and the room thus set up never afterwards went out of use,—it was 
found so great an addition to the comfort of the home. 

And now we would ask the candid reader who has come thus far with us to 
call to mind what he has noticed in the back gardens of working men and 
tradesmen in the suburbs of large towns. A working man, or indeed any man 
who can drive a nail, handle a brush, and afford to buy planks, and joists, and 
paint, felt roofing, &c., will find it pleasant work to run up a room, twelve feet 
square, which may be used to live in upon any emergency—the thing is quite 
common. Or ten pounds, or perhaps léss, will purchase such a room—weather- 
tight, glazed, moving on wheels, and every way adaptable : it being very easy 
to introduce a small fire-place when necessary. Where, then, is the wide and 
pressing need of “ middle-class” hospitals? The truth is, this movement—for 
part of which something may be said—is, in the main, only one more wave of 
a general current which one would fain hope is profoundly repulsive to the 
better heart of the people. There is a general rush out of doors—anywhere, 
anywhere, away from home—to clubs, to common dining-halls, to common 
curing-halls, to the excitements and perils of life in regiments, wherever pos- 
sible. And a very ugly rush it is. Some money may be saved, for a time, by 
doing this, that, and the other in common ; but the money saved goes in luxury 
elsewhere, and the whirligig speedily brings its revenges. A living writer, 
of acknowledged power and of extraordinary moral intensity, has, in that 
portion of a recent work* of his entitled “ A New Age,” claimed for even the 
poorest that they should be treated, when sick, at their own homes, not trundled 
off to hospitals.t To the selfish and cynical this will sound like claiming that 
they should go in silver slippers, and drink out of goblets of Venetian glass. 
And it would, indeed, imply that Dr. Wilkinson’s “ dukes” in. society should 
cultivate their “ ducal Saharas,” and expend their revenues more justly. Bu 
this would pay them. Dr. Wilkinson calculates that, if we were all to xf 
ourselves to the task of administering the social revenues wisely and well, i 
the fear of God and love of man, we should have handsome returns for our 
labour in ten years :— 

“ It is a powerful religious position that charity does not consist in almsgiving, but in 
each man and woman shunning evils as sins against the Lord, and doing the duties of 
his or her calling, sincerely, justly, and faithfully. . ; . 

“When we consider the matter closely, the charity that consists in doing the duties of 
one’s calling in the world, sincerely, justly, and faithfully, leaves nothing outside it in 
the way of gdod works. P : . aay 

«The present faith of mankind is that wealth belongs to the possessor in such a sense 
that he has full right to spend it all upon himself. If he has a thousand a-year he has 
this right, and if he has half a million a-year he has this right. Only in the latter event 
he will be largely solicited by ‘charities,’ and be expected to build churches and endow 
wings of hospitals. This claim upon him is no religious but a social claim ; it knocks at 
no door that opens to his whole conscience, but appeals to him to fill his respectable 
position according to his great estate as a humane man of society. 

“ Among things to come is an answer to the question, what is the calling of wealth, 








* On Human Science, Good and Evil, and its Works; and on Divine Revelation and 
its Works and Sciences. By James John Garth Wilkinson, Author of “The Human 
Body, and its Connection with Man.” London: James Spiers. 

+ There is, we willingly admit, a special value in’ hospital treatment for the un- 
educated classes in certain cases: they are kept under strict sanitary discipline. The 
family doctor cannot prevent foolish and irregular doings on the part of his patient at 
home. Buta hospital patient, just on the turn from rheumatic fever, cannot rush out 
and dig in his shirt-sleeves, at sundown. . 
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and of great wealth, in the commonwealth ? Wealth here is neither a doctor, nor a lawyer, 
nor a clergyman, nor a soldier, nor a tradesman, nor a writer. It is a totally inde- 
terminate calling ; an unconstituted profession. Its determination is the point to be settled. 

“It isa dukedom; achieftainship. Being adukedom it has a principality attached to 
it. Its revenues belong there. What is that principality? It can be no other tRan a 
subjacent society. There never yet was a real dukedom that did not consist of other 
men ; the real dukedom of Cornwall consists of all the men and women of Cornwall. 
The subjacency is the ignorance, lowness, want, foulness of habitation, inferiority -of 
manners. Especially in so far as these things are not the fruit of present personal vice ; 
that is, in so far as they have descended from the past, and are its woeful legacy: for of 
the wrecks of vice now the State takes cognisance in workhouses and prisons; it is the 
compulsory duke of rogues and paupers. But these are not under the dukedom of wealth, 
and need not come before its immediate administration. A S : š 

“Tf this view be true for the future, it is clear that wealth must descend from the 
upper ranks, and by wise administration begin at the bottom for the redemption of the 
honest-and hard-working lower classes. At any given time a certain amount of this 
redemption can be effected. For instance, by the year 1886, the steady enginery of wealth 
diverted from luxury, vanity, self-seeking with the people, and personal indulgence, and 
held to that charity which is bound to urgent business, and believeth all things, and 
knows no impossibilities or improbabilities,— would clear London of back slums, and base 
the virtues and industries of all its good people upon decent homes. 

“ The revenue accruing from these would reascend to the private dukes, and increase 
the riches of their dominions. And then a further redemption would already stand clear 
before them, and claim the coming down of the wealth again from the upper hands. 

“When this process is begun on a religious principle, as the main part of the daily 
labour of dukes, casual charity may cease, its necessity supplanted by an organic rational 
charity to be ingrained in the course of generations in the nature of industrial society. 
At present the communications of the charity which lies in almsgiving are leakages of 
wealth, benevolent flashes of gifts, incommensurate both with the breadth of the wealth, 
and with the breadth of the want underneath it; whereas rational charity or the admin- 
istration of the revenue of the dukedom apart from the private purse of the duke, involves 
that the whole surplus income shall roll through the just wants of the people, that is, 
through the population of the dukedom, that the influx and circulation of the wealth 
shall be exactly as its span of power. a eee 

* * * * * * * * 

“Tf the basis of society in the building of dwellings were worthy of human beings, the 
home would keep within it that sickness and calamity which are now taken away into 
public buildings ‘because the private rooms are too bad to house them. This state of 
things does not occur with the sick and afflicted of the favoured classes ; and as habita- 
tions are improved, and as wealth is greater and better admipistered, it will not be 
necessary for the industrious poor, or be submitted to by them. In this way hospitals 
which are guest-houses in defect of homes will cease, and honest sickness lie on its own 
bed and ask alms of no man. Establishments at various distances in towns for the 
service of accidents rest on a different foundation ; and so does insanity, which belongs, 

` as we have seen before, to the care of the State whenever the insane person requires to 
be sequestrated. 

“If the charity in contradistinction to the almsgiving of the future were only to yield 
sickness its own home, and manage that men shall die decently, in their own beds, the 
boon would be sweet. The hospital exists against all the claims of sickness, and makes 
each man suffer and die in a large party naturally unsympathizing, by reason of the 
Joneness of all suffering.” 

It will be observed that this does not mean “ socialistic” or pauperizing 
“liberality ;” it leaves property and wealth, with their legal rights, just 
where they were; and simply gives Wealth a business in the Common-Wealth. 
Now, is this too much? Is the faith of the prophet pitched too high? If, to 
our shame, it is so, let us begin, at. least, to know our shame for what it is, 
and not hug it for an order of merit, prating the while of progress and civi- 
lization. Resserrer le foyer was the consigne of one of Michelet’s books, and 
the words his countrymen needed (as they found too late) we need also. Let 
us fight for the old domestic ideal as long as we can, in this matter as well as 
in others. And by-the-bye it was with great pleasure that we noticed that Mr, 
S. Morley and Mr. Stansfeld, speaking the other day at a Girls’ Home Meeting, 
expressed a strong preference for small homes rather than large ones. It is 
the right principle, and we should be glad to learn, in addition, that at those 
Homes (which appear to be necessary for waifs) the arrangements for -taking 
care of the sick are constructed upon the hypothesis of proceeding, as far as 
possible, without recourse to hospitals. 
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COMMENTARIES ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


HE SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY: THE SYNOPTIC GosPELs.*—The list of con- 
tributors originally named for the Speaker’s Commentary on the New 
Testament has undergone several changes. Dean Mansel, to whom St. 

Matthew and St. Mark were assigned, died before he had completed the notes on 
St. Matthew, and his place has been taken by the editor, Canon Cook, to whom we 
are also indebted for the revision of the Commentary on St. Luke, which had been 
relinquished by the present Bishop of St. David’s on his being raised to the Episco- 
pate. For the remaining books, the list will stand-as-follows:—St: John is 
undertaken by Professor Westcott ; the Acts by the Bishop of Chester; Romans 
by Canon Giffard; 1 and 2 Corinthians by Canon Evans and Mr. Waite of Durham; 
Galatians by Dean Howson; Ephesians (if we. rightly understand) by Professor 
Lightfoot; Philippians, Colossians, Thessalonians, and Philemon.by the Bishop of 
Derry; the Pastoral Epistles by the Bishop of London; Hebrews by Dr. Kay; St. 
James by Dean Scott; St. Peter and St. Jude by Professor Lightfoot’and the 
Rev. J. Rawson Lumby; the Epistle of St. John by the Bishop of Derry; the 
Revelation by Archdeacon Lee. f 

A work in which so many persons are engaged, many of them having their 


hands full already with other things, labours under considerable disadvantages, _ 


such as those which make the present volume more or less a patchwork. And it 
is hardly possible that busy bishops, and polemical theologians like the late Dean 
Mansel, should show the same zest in their work as is shown by Biblical scholars 
like Professor Plumytre. But a certain unity is imparted to the present volume 
by the valuable and comprehensive introduction by the Archbishop of York. 

This introduction is an elaborate treatise of some seventy pages on the origin of 
the Gospels. The problem is clearly: stated, and the'various views of critics fairly 
discussed.. Then each Gospel is taken separately, and its authorship, contents, 
purpose, and peculiar features are discussed; after which the author returns 
to the general questions, and gives his conclusions. 

He admits the existence of antecédent documents, which are in some way 
imbedded in the Gospels; but he says, ‘“ We are obliged to confess that they are 
for us irrecoverable by any process of separation.” He allows also for the exist- 
ence of an oral tradition, which, like the Talmud, gained more and more a settled 
form. But he considers that each Evangelist adapted his materials to his own 
purpose, and blended with them his own personal knowledge or reminiscences. 
He considers that their early date, before the destruction of Jerusalem, -is proved. 
He believes that all the attempts to discover the common root of the Gospels will 
tend to bring into view. the independence of each work taken as a separate whole. 
“The discussions upon the Gospels, so fruitful in details, so. disappointing as 
regards the main problem, have arisen from the endeavour, by the help of these 
factors, to analyse the very source and composition of every part of the works. 
This will never be.” “The time seems to be almost come when, with a hundred 
volumes before us” (the Archbishop’s Apparatus Criticus includes more than one 
hundred and fifty separate works), “each with its own explanation, and each with 
weapons of destruction ready for every other, we may admit that the explanation 
will never be forthcoming.” .We hardly like the tone of this “Jamais!” which 
may be as doubtful in criticism-as in politics. Yet we must confess that there is 





* The Holy Bible: with an Explanatory and Critical Commentary, by Bishops and other Clergy of the 
Anglican Ohurch, Edited by T. O. Cook, Canon of Exeter, &c. New Testament: Vol. I., St. Matthew, St. 
Mark, St. Luke. London: John Murray. A 
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force in the Archbishop’s argument that, taking the Gospels as independent works, 
each an organic whole, it is as Impossible to discover the precise development of 
the parts as it would be to ascertain by chemical analysis the manner in which 
each limb or leaf of an oak was formed. . zoned 

On this conviction of the independence of the Evangelists, on the image of Christ 
which they present, and on the fact that this image is the foundation on which 
the Church has actually been built up, the Archbishop is content to rest; and, 
thus resting, he is satisfied to leave not only the question of the origin of the 
Gospels, but also that of their inspiration, less defined than some might wish, and 
thus to leave room for that freer handling which to many is a necessity. But the 
method thus adopted is surely the true one, that, namely, which leans with con- 
fidence on the broad facts of the appearance, the character, and the influence of 
our Lord, and is content to leave other questions to be solved at leisure, if a solu- 
tion be possible. _ = td 

In speaking of the Supernatural in the Gospels, the Archbishop (following the 
same method) contends that the character of Christ is in itself supernatural, and 
makes the miracles credible. He would not, apparently, make. room for such a 
view of the Gospel history as that attempted in “ Philochristus.” But the stress 
is laid on the divine nature of our Lord and on His résurrection ; and, these being 
accepted, he thinks ‘‘ the question in which the old Rationalists were so much 
interested, whether some of the miracles ought not to be-accounted for by natural 
causes, loses its interest.” i ; 

This introduction, which is certainly the most remarkable feature in the book, 
is a manly and vigorous presentment of the subject. It bears- here and there the 
marks of haste in its wording and composition, but it equally in its substance 
bears the marks of learning, of careful criticism, and of deep conviction; and, 
whatever judgment may be formed upon its conclusion, it must be admitted to 
respond adequately to the demand for information as to the actual state of know- 
ledge which it was the object of the Speaker’s Commentary to supply. 

As to the Commentary itself, we must speak briefly, and we are not sorry to do 
so, for, in truth, it is not ‘very interesting. The notes are of the learned rather 
than the popular sort. They deal with points which are of interest rather to the 

rofessional theologian than to the general reader, and they seem often to be 
Ppd by the necessity of defending views which are not essential to Christian 
orthodoxy. There is also little ingenuity or imagination brought to bear upon the 
solution of difficulties. The notes on the parables appear to be specially feeble. 
For instance, on the Tares and Wheat, where the suggestive distinction of “the 
world” and “the age” comes into prominence, there is but óne short note, which 
Joes not even point out this distinction. The note upon the Good Samaritan 
nisses the vital point, namely, the necessity of raising the question, “ Who is my 
neighbour ? ” from the side of the man who needs help; that upon the Labourers 
in the Vineyard (a long and separate one) appears to increase rather than 
diminish the difficulties of the parable, by not looking at it through the 
medium of the-conscience of those to whom it was addressed. There seems to be 
also a slavish fear of allowing any discrepancy in the accounts of the Evangelists, 
as when it is thought necessary to maintain as literally correct St. Matthew’s two 
demoniacs at Gadara or his two blind men at Jericho, and to insist that the peni- 
tent robber at first blasphemed our Lord because St. Matthew speaks in a general 
way of “the robbers.” Such’ a note, again, as that at Mark x. 17,in “ Why 
callest thou me good?” is wanting altogether in that subtle appreciation which is. 
needed to meet the difficulties which the words suggest. And to advocate a con- 
scious double meaning in prophecies like that of Matt. xxiv., and, still more, of 
those quoted in ‘the earlier chapters of St. Matthew, and, most of all, to insist 
that the prophecy of Immanuel in Isa. vii. 14 (Matt. i. 23) is directly Messianic, 
when the two following verses relate expressly to contemporaneous events, con- 
stitutes a distinet retrogression in the interpretation of prophecy. 

On the other hand, the division of the notes into clearly marked sections is good; 
and it would be well if the text were correspondingly printed in paragraphs, and 
the double columns got rid of. The plan by which different points are relegated to 
separate notes is advantageous; and many of these separate-notes, such ag that on 
the Day of our Lord’s last Supper, which depends on the Quartodeciman theory, are 
valuable. They might well, however, be made more pointed. In the note last 
quoted, for instance, the conclusion is never stated, but is left to be gathered from 
a long and fluctuating argument. 

In matters of textual criticism great care is shown, and for the most part a sound 
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judgment; but in some cases the technical process seems to leave good sense 
behind, as in the question of the genuineness of Mark xvi. 9. ff., which is discussed 
only from the narrow point of view of MS. authority and of verbal correspondence. 
The impossibility (as it must appear to unsophisticated minds) that St. Mark, hav- 
ing*given a detailed narrative of the visit of the women to the sepulchre, should 
suddenly make a fresh beginning with the words of v. 9, “Now when Jesus was 
risen,” and dismiss all the rest in a brief summary, is not dealt with at all; and the 
hypothesis, which we thought was generally received, that thé conclusion may have 
been a later addition, made either by St. Mark himself in after-years, or by some 
one who was reckoned of equal authority, is not even discussed. 

No commentary can accomplish everything ; and perhaps the sobriety. and care by 
which this work is unquestionably characterized, will to many minds atone for the 
want of more brilliant qualities. But we cannot think that its value will much 
outlast the immediate present, if even it meets the requirements of -those in the’ 
present generation who have willed that the chief English commentary of their 
time should be mainly defensive and apologetic. 


THE CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE Sociery’s CommMENTARY.*—This Commentary 
seems designed to meet the wants of readers of whom the more intelligent class of 
Sunday-school teachers may be taken as the type. The four Gospels are treated by 
Canon Walsham How, the Acts by the Rev. W. Benham, the Epistles by Bishops 
Moberly, Woodford, and Thorold, and Canon Ashwell, and the Revelation by 
Dr. Currey. : 

The writers do not touch upon any of the more general and disputed questions 
which arise in reading the Gospels. There is very little introductory matter; and 
the critical element is so completely in abeyance, that even the question about the 
concluding verses of St. Mark is not noticed, and the only indication that there is 
anything questionable about 1 John v. 7, is that it is passed over without a note. 
The devotional aspect of passages in the Gospels is dwelt upon, but not in such a 
way as to interfere with the proper-functions of a Commentary. The writers 
adhere to the duty of explaining the text, and they do-this in an instructive and 
interesting manner. The Revelation, especially, is explained in a. way that will 
be useful, being viewed from the standpoint of contemporary history and putting 
aside the fanciful theories of which it has been made the basis. 

This Commentary will be a boon to the class for whom it is written. It is 
largely used for prizes: the Bishop of London, we believe, gave a copy of 
the volume on the Gospels to every prize-taker at the Diocesan Inspection of last 
year. That volume has reached its seventieth thousand; and the volume, subse- , 
gay published, on the rest of the New Testament, its forty-third thousand. 

he Commentary is being extended to the Old Testament, and two volumes of thi 
have appeared, embracing the books from ‘Genesis to Esther. 


THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS : St. Marx.+—This little volume forms 
the first part of an edition of the Bible which is being issued from the University 
` Press, under the general direction of Professor Perowne. “The want,” says the 
Prefatory Note, “ of an Annotated Edition of the Bible in handy portions, suitable 
for school use, has long been felt; and the experience of the University Local 
Examinations has brought this want into prominence within the last few years.” 
St. Mark is edited by Dr. Maclear, Head Master of King’s College School. “It is a 
very business-like little book. The text is given in paragraphs, and each para- 
graph has a title, which reappears as a division of the notes. The introduction, 
which occupies twenty pages, is clear and good, and concludes with an analysis of 
the book. There are maps and an index. The notes are pointed and instructive, 
and constantly give words and phrases from Wicliff’s version, and quotations from 
classical `and modern authors, which add greatly to the interest of the work and 
to its usefulness for schools. 

There is a good list of writers who have undertaken other parts of this edition 
of the Bible, including the editor and his distinguished brothers, Professor 
Plumptre, Canon Farrar, Dr. Moulton, and Mr. Sanday. | 


Tar New TESTAMENT COMMENTARY FOR ENGLISH READERS.{—This work is a 
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real gain to English Christendom. Itis an effort on the part of highly com- 

petent Biblical scholars to convey to ordinary English readers the fruits of mature 

learning. ‘The writers are in full agreement with the belief of the Christian 
people which accepts the hooks of the New Testament as constituting God’s 

» Revelation in Jesus Christ, and they seek to strengthen the Christian sentiment 
by the fuller information which they impart. 

. Such an attempt can be made with greater prospect of success in England than 
in any other country. In Germany Commentaries are mostly addressed to a small 
class of learned men; and the great French Commentary now issuing from 
Strasburg, under the editorship of M. Reuss, will probably not gain a much 
wider circulation; while such books as M. Renan’s are read, as his recent pre- 
faces indirectly show, not so much from a genuine interest in the subject as from 
antagonism to the existing religious system. In England and America such a 
Commentary as this will be welcomed by thousands as a help tendered by learning 
to religion. We may add that it is a more popular, though not less learned work 
than the English Testament of Dean Alford. 

The class of readers addressed in the preface is defined as a “laxee and intel- 

gent body of men and women,” who “feel the storm and stress of intellectual 
difficulties.” ‘They need,” it is said, “a sympathetic interpreter, who has 
thought as they think, who feels as they feel.” The object, therefore, is, above and 
beyond those ordinarily contemplated in a’ Commentary, “ the setting forth of the 
inner life of Scripture, and that, too, not without reference to the hopes, fears, 
needs, aspirations, and distinctive characteristics of the restless age in which we 
are living.” This purpose seems in the main to be well accomplished. But the 
preface, it appears to us, “doth protest too much.” There is nothing to be 
gained, in addressing persons under the influence of the truer views of inspiration 
now almost universally accepted, by saying of the Scriptures indiscriminately that 
they are “ what an ancient writer has defined them to be—the true sayings of the 
Holy Ghost;” still less in the statement, which follows a somewhat rhetorical 
description of what.“ Scripture declares itself to be” (as if it were possible for 
the New Testament to have made any declaration about itself), that “modern 
criticism has declared all such views to be dreams and enthusiasms.” We may 
hope that such expressions, which, we are glad to see, find no place in the body of 
the work, will not awaken the antagonisms which are their common result. 

The Commentary is under the general superintendence of Bishop Ellicott, who 
says of his relation to the writers, “ My care has simply been to help each writer, 
wheresoever it might seem necessary, to set forth his own views with clearness 
and _cogency.” In the present volume, the Synoptic Gospels have been treated 
by Professor Plumptre, and the Fourth Gospel by Professor Watkins, both of 
King’s College, London. The volume is a handsome quarto, of 600 pages, and its 
price a guinea. 

The Authorized Version is given in double columns, with a space between, in 

-which are only the alternative renderings of that version, and a very few references 

* showing the parallel passages in the Evangelists, all else being reserved for the 

notes. The text is in paragraphs, but the verses are marked. There is a general 
introduction to the Synoptic Gospels, a shorter one to each book, and, naturally, 
a longer one to the Gospel according to St. John; there are also two Excursus at 
the end of St. Matthew, and twelve at the end of St. John. This element is of 
moderate length, but attains 108 object more thoroughly than is done in some 
Commentaries, where the text swims in an ocean of paraphrase and dissertation. 
The notes also are not overdone, and are free from that vice of many Com- 
mentaries—the perpetual and controversial reference to the works of others; the 
writers contenting themselves with noticing the views most worthy of con- 
sideration, while théy indicate in the Introductions the books which they have 
consulted and from which further information may be gained. 

There are three things which English readers of the New Testament will chiefly 
look for in a Commentary such as this:—1. They will look for general information 
about the New Testament, and such comments on the text as will not only explain 
it but bring into prominence what is most important, combine scattered intimations, 
and point out inferences which ought to be drawn. 2, They will look for a 
solution of hard questions which necessarily arise, apart from matters of doctrine. 3. 
They will look for light upon matters which involve serious doctrinal issues. 
This Commentary responds well to the two first of these demands; to the last 
somewhat less fully, 

1. The information, especially that given in the Introductions and Excursus, is 
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clear, readable, and to the point. Nowhere else could the ordinary English reader 
find in so good and convenient a form an answer to such questions as these : How 
did the volume called the New Testament gain its present form and its position of 
authority 2 What is the true text? How was our English version framed, and 
what is its value? What is the probable origin of the Gospels, when and where 
were they written, and with what purpose? These and similar questions are dis- 
cussed without any parade of learning; but the original authorities are cited where 
necessary (in the case of the Fourth Gospel the fragment of the Canon Muratorianus 
relating to its authorship is prefixed to the Introduction), and the reader is satisfied 
that the solid results of learning have been given him. Perhaps the most 
interesting section is that upon the English Versions of the Bible. 

The explanatory notes are for the most part excellent. There is nothing in 
them weak or unworthy. Those upon the Gospel of St. John occasionally 
incline to become too homiletical and rhetorical, as, for instance, that on the words 
addressed to the Jews, “ Ye have neither heard His voice at any time nor seen 
His shape” (John v. 37), which concludes: “ They jealous for God’s honour! Ah! 
jt was then as it had been ever. Voice of God they could not hear. Vision of 
God they could not see.” We might quote, on the other hand, as specimens of 
the general excellence of the notes, those on “ Why callest thou me good ?” (which 
is taken as an appeal to the conscience of one who -was going beyond his con- 
victions); on, “I said, Ye are gods” (a recognition of the Divine in man which 
culminated in our Lord); on the parable of the unjust steward (applied to the 
Pharisees as set over the Jewish Church); and on the woman taken in adultery,— 
where, however, the suggestion made by the author of “ Ecce Homo” to account for 
the conduct of our Lord should, as present:to the minds of English readers, have 
been taken into account. . : 

The reader will expect to find some analytical view or summary of each book, 
which may enable him to grasp it as a whole with component parts. But in this 
he will be disappointed, at least as to the three first Gospels, while as to-the fourth 
he will find his wish somewhat more:than satisfied. In the Commentary on 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke, there is no division or articulation. It is all one level 
plain, with no more undulation, than is afforded by the divisions of an 
ordinary Bible, without the chapter-headings.- Even-at such a remarkable point 
as Luke-ix. 51, where the Evangelist makes a new beginning with the words, 
“ And it came to pass, when the time was come that he should be received up,” 
which would probably be marked in an ordinary history. as the commencement of 
a new book, ie Commentator passes on from verse to verse, “ with light foot,” as 
the Germans say. He does not even call on the reader to notice thatat this point 
begins almost a new work,-of some’eight chapters, the incidents of which are, for 
the most part, narrated by Luke alone, and the scene of which is chiefly in Perea; 
nor does he stop to answer the question which every intelligent reader must ask, 
and which to a.dull reader ought to be suggested, How is it that at so early a 
point in the history our Lord is represented as setting forth on his last journey to 
Jerusalem to die? ‘On-the other hand, St. John is dealt with rather after the fashion 
of a college analysis, as if its contents were packed in a box with compartments 
and sub-compartments. It becomes a scientific treatise, and the incidents of our 
Lord’s life mere illustrations of .its.propositions. The following is the summary 
prefixed to chapter vi. :— ? 

((1.) Jesus 1s Lire (continued). b. His Incarnation is ‘Life for Mankind (chap. vi.). 
(a) Food given to sustain the hungry (1—15). (8) His body not subject to natural laws 
(16—21). (y) The multitude follow Him (22—25). (è) Teaching of Jesus (26—58). 
The work of God (26—29). The Bread of Life (30—50). The true food (flesh), the true 
drink (blood) (51—58). (e) Effect of the teaching—on the one hand rejection, on the 
othér a fuller-confession of faith (59—71).]” et 8 : 

The manner in which particular points are drawn out and illustrated is excellent. 
Such matters as the intimations as to the family of our Lord, ‘his personal follow- 
ing, the manner of his progress as a preacher through Galilee, are dealt with in 
so life-like a way as to impart to the reader the assurance that he is in contact with 
real persons and scenes. Characters also, like that of Herod, are vividly set 
before us. The quotation (at Mark vi. 14) from Persius, describing Herod’s 
birthday, is singularly happy. Al, of course, is nob of equal merit. We remark, 
for instance, with some surprise, that in the comment upon the flowing of water 
and blood from the side of our Lord, while stress is laid upon the physiological 
fact, and upon St. John’s being an eye-witness, no notice is taken of the ideal 
associations which St. John’s Epistle shows that he connected with the fact. - 
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2. In dealing with difficulties which do not necessarily involve doctrinal contro- 
versy, the writers appear to be for the most part very successful. The notes on 
the Genealogies, for instance, give tersely and impartially all that can be said; as 
does also that upon “ Cyrenius, Governor of Syria.” That upon the questian of 
the perpetual virginity of the Mother of Christ (Matt. i.-25) could hardly be sur- 
passed for candour. A sound historical imagination is also frequently displayed, 
as in the description of the process by which St. John may be supposed to have 
grown into his conception of the Logos (Excursus A to St. John). 

The use of conjecture to explain difficulties is somewhat free, and of very 
various success. Perhaps the. writers’ vivid realization of the Gospel scenes as 
historical tempts them to risk explanations where they are impossible, as, for 
instance, in the attempt to overcome the discrepancy between St. Matthew, who 
takes Bethlehem to be the home of our Lord’s parents, and St.. Luke, who calls 
Nazareth their own city, by the suggestion that they may have meant to settle at 
Bethlehem, and have been deterred from doing so by the cruelty of Herod and his 
son (Note on Luke ii, 39). The conjecture (to account for the absence from the 
Synoptists of the raising of Lazarus) that most of the disciples had taken the oppor- 
tunity of our Lord’s sojourn at Bethabara to visit their homes, and that therefore 
‘Thomas, instead of Peter, is the spokesman, is perhaps legitimate. But in the 
conjecture that Lazarus himself is the unnamed young man of St. Mark who had 
a cloth wrapped about his naked body in the scene at Gethsemane, and that the 
cloth was his winding sheet, we seem to get beyond the fair field of surmise. So 
again, that Luke may have studied medicine at Tarsus, that he may have lived in 
‘Cyprus, and there known Barnabas and Mnason, that he may also have lived at 
Antioch, and there have known Manaen and gained from: him a knowledge of 
Herod and Perea; that he may also, as a physician, have known Macherus as a 
place celebrated for herbs—who can deny? That, again, he may have had a 
specially close connection with the women of the Philippian Church, that this may 
have qualified him for-a similar connection with the devout women of Palestine 
whom his Gospel mentions as attending on our Lord, and that through them he 
‘may have received his accounts of Mary and of the infancy, is quite possible. 
Further, that Lucas may be connected with Lucan, the poet, and consequently with 
the poet’s uncles, Gallio and Seneca—that he may therefore have been a Spaniard, 
and the cause of St. Paul’s intended or actual journey to Spain—is not to be gain- 
said. All these things may be true; they may only be another illustration of 
what we express by saying that “the world is very small.” But the danger is 
that by grouping together so many possibilities we may make ourselves and others 
believe that we are any nearer to truth. 

It could hardly be expected that commentators with such powers of historical 
realization and fertility of conjecture would refrain: from the attempt at a har- 
mony. They have, however, been very.sparing in this field. ‘'The Gospels,” they 
say, “do not.lend themselves very readily to this process.”. Still, an attempt at a 
harmony is made, and the events are arranged in a table with the years at the side. 
‘This last feature, however, might almost have been dispensed with, for practically 
the work of our Lord is condensed into a single year. The beginning of the 
public ministry in Galilee, and the call of Peter and his fellow-disciples, are placed 
after the Passover of the year 27, and the Crucifixion at the Passover of 28. No 
reason is assigned for this extraordinary, and, as must appear, very unreasonable 
abbreviation. Is it to be believed that the disciples were sent out to preach a few 
days after their call? or that hardly a year was needed for their training and for 
imparting to them the truth through which mankind was to be saved? But 
perhaps this chronology is a reductio ad absurdum, designed to show that the 
Gospels “do not readily lend themselves to the processes ” of the harmonist. 

3. What we have spoken of as the last requirement of those for whom this C8m- 
mentary is written, is light upon matters involving grave doctrinal issues. Here, 
however, the reader will hardly obtain what he seeks. Probably it seemed best to 
the writers simply to let the narrative, which they so well interpret, speak for itself, 
and leave men to draw their own conclusions. Almost all the burning questions 
are left without direct discussion. 

There is no discussion of the miracles. Perhaps-a tendency to reduce their 
limits may be discerned in the remark that St. John speaks of them not as Signs, 
but as Works; in the observation on the marriage at Cana that it is only the 
water served to-the.guests, not- that in the water pots, which is said to have 
been made wine; and in the note which points out that the piece of money 
is not said to have been actually found in the fish’s mouth. But no theory is 
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advanced, and the mythical or the rationalistic hypothesis, wh2n mentioned, is 
simply set aside with the statement that “this view has not been adopted in 
this Commentary.” 

Ag to prophecy, there seems to be some leaning to the old predictive theory 
in dealing with the quotations at the beginning of St. Matthew. As to angels, 
both good and evil, the questions which are asked again and again by the 
thoughtful persons for whom this book is written can hardly be solved by a 
statement (at Matt. iv. 1) that the “personality of the power of evil” is placed 
before us in the text, but that objections to it are “outside the range of the 
interpreter of Scripture,” or by the note on angels descending upon the Son of 
Man (John i. 51), which says that the fears and hopes of the soul are borne to- 
Heaven “by messengers who always behold the face of God,” and that forgive- 
ness and peace, “ like angels, descend the ladder coming from heaven to earth.” 
On the other hand, on the knowledge of futurity possessed by our Lord, the 
Commentator expresses his distinct conviction (note on Matt. ix. 23) in the words 
“ the human thoughts of the Son of Man may not have travelled in this matter to 
the furthest bound of the mysterious horizon ;” and on the future state, while 
the theory of the extinction of the wicked is decisively set aside (note on De- 
struction, Matt. vii. 23), the door is opened for the belief in punishment as a 
remedial agency (note on Matt. xxv. 46). In the cognate subject of “the end 
of the world,” the writers seem not to have laid sufficient stress on the distinction 
between “age” and “world,” which is believed by many to be the turning point 
of interpretation in such passages as the parable of the Wheat and Tares or the 
prophecy of Matt. xxiv. On the question of the Power of the Keys, an attempt 
is made at Matt. xvi. 19 to limit-the words to the Rabbinical sense of pronounc- 
ing propositions to be true or false, which, however, has to be materially modi- 
fied in the note on John xx. 23 (“ Whose sins ye remit”). ` 

On one great subject of controversy, that of the Day of Crucifixion, on whick 
the Tübingen school have made almost the whole of the Gospel history to turn, 
we have a direct discussion. The argument (which is by Professor Plumptre) 

oints out the possibility of reconciling St. John with the Synoptists by the 
Eynothse that, our Lord having eaten the Passover at night-fall, the high priests: 
put off eating it till just before day-break. This theory, which is well worked out, 
and is a real contribution to the solution of the problem, still labours under two 
great difficulties. The professor requires us to interpret the sixth hour (John xix. 
14) as six a.m., which his coadjutor shows, in his note on the passage, first to 
be impossible, and next, to raise as great a difficulty as it solves; and secondly, 
the hypothesis fails to explain the fact on which the opposite theory is based, 
that the Church of Ephesus traced to St. John its special usage as to the 
Paschal Feast. We may add that the Commentary interprets the text, “A 
bone of him shall not be broken,” as a reference to Christ as the Paschal 
Lamb, while Professor Plumptre’s argument would make the Paschal Lamb to 
have been slain the evening before the crucifixion. 

The fact that this Commentary will not answer all the questions for which it will 
be corisulted by those for whom it is written, and in many cases makes no attempt 
to answer them, must not be taken as necessarily derogating from its value. 
Such questions are often better worked out by means of side-lights, which come 
to men from various quarters, than in the full blaze of direct discussion. And 
the best aid towards their solution is the clear presentment of the Gospel history, 
, and, above all, of the person and character of our Lord, of which this Com- 

mentary affords so signal an example. 


Kauiscn’s Braue Srupres.*—Dr. Kalisch has given us here another specimen 
of the results of his wide and varied reading. The book is divided into three 
sections. First, there is the Preliminary Treatise, containing eighteen chapters on 
such subjects as “Character of Balaam,” “ Balaam’s Religion,” “ Misrepresenta- 
tions in Jewish Tradition,” “ Date of Composition,” &e. The second portion con- 
tains the Translation and Commentary. The latter, which is very copious, is 
enriched by numerous references to ancient and modern literature of the most 
varied description. The chief point in which the translation differs from the 
A.V. is in the use of the present tense instead of the future in xxiii. 9,24; xxiv. 
7,17. Such a rendering of the tenses is evidently incorrect. For whether we 
consider the passages as actual predictions, or as imaginary vaticinations put into 
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the mouth of Balaam by a later writer, the verbs must in either case be necessarily 
taken as futures. The author, on the assumption that the words cannot be pre- 
dictory, renders prophetic-perfects, &c., by presents, and then, on the strength of 
his mistranslations, declares (p. 43) that at the date of the composition ¥ the | 
Moabites are mentioned as [already] vanquished and humbled,” and deduces there- 
from that the book must have been written as late as « the reign of David, or that 
‘of Solomon,” and that “ one king rules the country (xxiv. 7)? In p. 46 he seems 
to confound “Jacob and Israel” with Judah and Israel. His statement (p. 42) 
that “all the tribes of Israel are described as inhabiting the land in security and 
Prosperity (xxiii. 9, 24; xxiv. 2,5)” is quite untenable. None of these passages 
say anything of their “inhabiting the land ;” in fact, xxiv. 2 may be taken much 
more fitly as representing them encamped according to their tribes in the plains of 
Moab, on the east of Jordan, before they had ever set foot on the land. 

The most striking feature in Dr. Kalisch’s book is the attempt to clear up the 
mysteries which envelop the character of Balaam. But even here he seems to 
us to be acting too much the part of a special pleader. In order to prove his point, 
he is obliged to reject all methods of harmonizing the accounts of Deut. xxiii. 4—6, 
Josh. xxiv. 10, and Neh. xiii. 2, with Numbers, and of xxii. 20 with ver, 22, and in 
the most unwarrantable manner to change the word nechashim, “ enchantments ” 
(xxiv. 1), into “Gop.” In the course of discussing this subject, in the chapter on 
“‘ Misrepresentations,” he gives some interesting Jewish traditions about Balaam. 
But what he calls “the glimmer of truth which lingered long in isolated sayings 
of liberal teachers” is not quite so bright as he paints it. The passage which he 
quotes (p. 27) from Sifré, does not really declare Balaam to have been superior to 
Moses, nor does it even put him on a par with him. The true meaning of the 
passage depends upon Exod. xxxiii. 11—“And the Lord used to speak unto Moses 
Jace to face, as a man speaketh to his friend ;” and it is to be interpreted by the 
light of the Māshāl with which it closes. Balaam was like a king’s major-domo, 
who knows all the ins and outs of the king’s household expenditure ; but Moses 
was like his Grand Vazir, who has no knowledge of such petty details. Thus, 
“« Moses did not know who was speaking with him,” i.e., he did not stand in abject 
dread of Him, because he looked on Him as a friend. “ Moses did not know when 
God would speak to him,” because a friend (as we say) may drop in any time. 
“Moses stood when God spake with him,” but Balaam was obliged to fall on his 
face. The parallel passages in the Midr. Rab. and Yalkut are, of course, but later 
versions of the same tradition. 

Again, our author’s footnote c (p. 31) is most misleading. Any one reading it 
would suppose that in Talm. Sotah 10b there was some reference to the legend 
that Jesus was lamed by falling from an elevation. Whereas all that is said in 

~ 10a (not 10b) is that “ Balaam was lame in one foot.” It is true that the expres- 
Sion pingeseh dibilgnam, “chronicle of Balaam” (Sinhedr. 106b), has been taken 
(and that rightly) as referring to one of the Gospels; but Dr. Kalisch does not 
explain the reason why. The fact is that d@’vilgnam was purposely written to mis- 
lead Christians; and so successfully has it done so, that the expression has 
escaped the vigilance of the Censors. But it was intended to be read, by those 
who understood the reference, as devalegnum, i.e., @evangellum ; and the passage 
does actually refer to the fact that Jesus was crucified when about thirty-three 
years of age. _ Moreover “to rival” (p. 28) is not a correct rendering of the word 
used either in the Midrash or the Yalkut. 

The third part of the volume is the Appendix, in which Dr. Kalisch gives us 
what he calls “The original form of the Book of Balaam,” in English; and adds, 
for the convenience of Hebrew scholars, the Hebrew text of Num. Xxli.—xxiv. 
For want of space we cannot do more here than simply indicate the course which 
his criticism has taken. To the words “son of Zippor” (xxii. 2) he adds king of 
Moab, an addition rendered necessary by his rejection of the whole of vers. 3, 4, 
as an interpolation. He considers, moreover, the whole of vers. 22—25 as interpo- 
lated, because, says he (p. 41), “no ingenuity, no dialectic skill, will ever succeed 
in harmonizing the two statements,” viz., of vers. 20 and 22. But, though he 
rejects the passage, he cannot be accused of endeavouring to avoid the task of 
grappling with the difficulties which it contains; for he translates it, and com- 
ments on it fully. For nechäshīm (xxiv. 1) he substitutes (“of his own mind”) 
Elohim., -In xxiv. 4, in order to restore the parallelism, he omits dsher, and sup- 
plies, from ver. 16, and knoweth the knowledge of the Most High. After “ Agag,” in 
ver. 7, he has accidentally omitted the words, “and his kingdom is exalted;” and 
then purposely rejects the words, “ God brings him forth out of Egypt 5 
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buffalo,” as having crept in from xxiii. 22. Vers. 18—24 he looks on as supple- 
ments (see p. 264). On the whole the book, as much as any of his former com- 
mentaries, gives evidence of great labour and-research on the part of the author. 
Though we do not in the main agree with the results of his criticism, we heartily 
recommend the arguments of so learned a writer to the careful consideration of 
all Biblical students. We look forward with interest to the appearance of Part. 
II., in which Dr. Kalisch promises to discuss the Book of Jonah. - 


Curtiss’s LEVITICAL Priests. *—The relation of Deuteronomy to the three 
middle books of the Pentateuch has been for long keenly disputed amongst 
scholars. Again and again it is pointed out that the discrepancies between the 
two are irreconcilable, and again and again it is repeated that the alleged difficul- 
ties admit of easy and complete explanation. Recently, also, the controversy has. 
entered upon a new phase; for since the appearance, in 1866, of Graf’s brilliant. 
éssay on the “ Historical Books of the Old Testament,” the relative antiquity of 
the Levitical legislation, and ‘its priority to Deuteronomy, has been byno means so 
readily and universally acquiesced in by critics as was formerly the case. That. 
the Pentateuch does not exhibit a homogeneous structure throughout is, indeed, 
admitted now by all competent judges; the question between them is, Granted 
the fact, what inferences must be drawn from it? Are there indications, for 
example, which forbid our ascribing portions of it, or even the whole, to the Mosaic. 
age? Do data exist for determining the periods to which its different parts can 
be assigned P By the majority of those who call in question its Mosaic author- 
ship, the document to which, speaking generally, the Levitical ordinances essen- 
tially belong, is assigned to the earlier years of the monarchy; Deuteronomy to: 
the seventh century X.C., the age of Manasseh or Josiah. . The view, on the other 
hand, represented by Graf:in the essay above referred to, and best known in 
T through the works of Professor Kuenen, “The Religion of Israel” and 
“The Prophets and Prophecy of Israel,” while agreeing with this so far as Deu- 
teronomy is concerned, diverges from it widely in respect of the Levitical legisla- 
tion, which is conceived to have had its origin towards the close of the exile in. 
Babylon. The new theory has not met with much favour at the hands of the 
older critical school; hardly had Giaf’s work appeared, when it received a short: 
but characteristic criticism from Ewald, and it has since been subjected to more. 
searching examination, especially by Riehm. It has, in consequence, been modified, 
and also strengthened, and is undeniably at the present time gaining ground. As 
one of the grounds upon which the theory is supported, it is alleged that Deutero- 
nomy, so far from presupposing (as commonly understood), the Levitical legisla- 
tion contains passages and expressions which imply that that legislation did not 
exist; and it is urged in particular that the distinction between priests and Levites,. 


_ so pointedly drawn. in Leviticus and Numbers, is wholly unrecognized by the: 


author of Deuteronomy. It is to an examination of this argument that Mr. 
Curtiss devotes the volume before us. Let us indicate briefly the nature of the 
argument in question. In Deuteronomy, it is said, priestly functions are assigned, 
not to the “sons of Aaron” exclusively, but to the tribe of Levi as a whole (x. 8). 
The expression in xviii. 1, “the priests the Levites, the whole tribe of Levi” 
(there is no and, as in the English version, in the original) would seem to imply. 
that the priest might be chosen indiscriminately out of any family in the tribe. 
Other passages from Deuteronomy and the earlier historical books support the 
same inference. In Leviticus and Numbers, again, express provision is made for 
the dwelling and maintenance of the Levite, and in Deuteronomy he is repre- 
sented as homeless, and is commended to the Israelite, in company with the 
stranger, the fatherless, and the widow, as the worthy recipient of his benevolence. 
Only the maintenance of those ministering at the Sanctuary is provided for 
(xviii. 6—8); but the regulations differ, in essential particulars, from those pre- 
scribed in the middle books of the Pentateuch. © Do we not, it is asked, trace here 
the stages in the development of a hierarchy ?—the Levites scattered about the 
land, with permanent provision made only for those engaged actually at the Sanc- 
tuary; any Levite competent to take his place there, and fulfil the duties of a priest ; 
and in process of time this competency restricting itself to the members of a. 
single family, and the privileges attaching to the office becoming gradually more 
defined, until ultimately fixed in the form exhibited to us in the books of Exodus,, 
Leviticus, and Numbers. Soe pt ew ‘ 
. * The Levitical Priests: -A Contribution to the Criticism of the Pentateuch. By Samuel Ives Curtiss, jun., 
Ph.D., Leipzig. With a Preface by Professor F. Delitzsch, D.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
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We must content ourselves with a mere outline of the considerations by which 
Mr. Curtiss meets this reasoning. His endeavour is (1) to show that similar lan- 
guage to that in Deuteronomy is met with in books where the distinction in 
question is admitted on all hands to be recognized ; (2) to point out that allusiqns do 
exist in Deuteronomy to such provisions for both Priests and Levites as are - 
described in Leviticus and Numbers; (3) to collect from the historical books, 
Joshua—2 Kings, the scattered notices which seem to presuppose the Mosaic 
institutions. ‘Thus he notices, for instance, how the expression, “the priests the 
Levites,” or “ the priests the sons of Levi” (not “the sons of Aaron, the priests,” 
the formula occurring in Leviticus), which would appear to constitute descent from 
Levi the only necessary qualification for the priesthood, oceurs also in the hooks 
of Chronicles, the author of which again and again mentions priests and Levites 
in contradistinction to each other. A collateral argument derived from Jer. xxxiii. 
18 is met by an appeal to the language of Ezekiel (xliii. 19, xliv. 15). Mr. Curtiss 
further reviews in detail the much-controverted passage, Deut. xviii. 1—8, drawing 
out ingeniously the allusions contained in it to the institutions laid down in the 
three preceding books of the Pentateuch. A similar method is next applied to 
Deut. xxxiii. 8—10: the survey of the historical and prophetical books follows, and 
reasons are adduced for hesitation before assenting to the charge made against the 
Chronicler that he has re-written the history of the monarchy from a priestly 
standpoint, and ascribed to the Davidic age institutions and distinctions which 
were actually in operation only in the time of the second Temple. The volume 
covers a wide field; and it will be understood that the side-issues, which the treat- 
ment of the main subject necessarily involves, are only partially and provisionally 
settled. On a particular point, for instance, the credibility of the Chronicler is 
ably defended; but even there our judgment must ultimately be determined by 
an examination of his history as a whole, for which in a work such as the present 
there is evidently no scope. ‘And as regards the more special question of the rela- 
tion of Deuteronomy to the other books of the Pentateuch, the position of the 
priests and Levites is but one, though to be sure an important one, out of a 
number of points demanding detailed consideration before a final-estimate can be 
satisfactorily formed. The cumulative force of the arguinents against the unity of 
the Pentateuch is indeed one which its-defenders seldom appreciate, and still more 
seldom attempt to meet. My. Curtiss, however, claims only to offer a “ contribu- 
tion” to the criticism of the Pentateuch; and provided we bear in mind the limi- 
tation just laid down, his contribution is unquestionably a valuable one. He has 
not, indeed, shown that, supposing other circumstances to be favourable, the pas- 
sages in question cannot be pointed to in illustration of the theory of Graf and 
Kuenen; but he has shown that they cannot be appealed to in proof of it. It can 
scarcely be shown that they are inconsistent with the theory; but they do not 
logically necessitate our accepting it. The distinction is one of importance, 
though often forgotten by controversialists, who are apt to refer in support of 
their opinions to passages that are not crucial. Yet it cannot be concealed that there 
are circumstances which can scarcely be held to have been yet satisfactorily 
accounted for. Deuteronomy, it is said (p. 164), “ presupposes at least nearly as 
extensive a code of laws as we possess in the priestly legislation.” But is it not 
strange that the code thus presupposed differs materially from that which we pos- 
` sess in the Pentateuch # Mr. Curtiss has indeed an ingenious plan for reconciling 
Deut. xii. 17 and Num. xviii. 18 ; but'when the book of Numbers, for instance, 
makes express provision for the support of the Levites from the tithes, is it not 
strange that in Deuteronomy the injunctions on the same subject, and even in 
connection with the same persons, are so different that commentators are forced 
to have recourse to the supposition of a “second” tithe, and to admit that-in that 
book there is no express mention of the “ first” tithe whatever? Then, again, the 
appeal to Chronicles with regard to the phrase “the priests the Levites,” is not 
perfectly conclusive : for the Chronicler gives us ample opportunities elsewhere for 
knowing that he distinguished the two classes, which is just what the Deutero. 
nomist fails todo. And in spite of what is urged on p. 81, we feel some difficulty 
in the paucity of allusions to the Mosaic ordinances in the historical books. We 
have indeed no right to claim exactly the same full particulars that are given by 
the Chronicler; yet the author of the Books of Samuel wrote surely with a dis- 
tinctly religious interest. Those institutions might certainly have been in abeyance; 
but they might also, we are conscious, have been in process of formation ; and this, 
too, without abandoning the idea of a supérnatiral influence, guiding and deter- 
mining the religious consciousness of the people. How strange, again, the fortunes 
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of the ark in the age of Samuel, if we recollect the provisions made so jealously 
for its safe and reverential keeping in the Book of Numbers! And to take but a 
single instance more, the duty of carrying the ark is assigned, as is well known, in 
Numbers (iii. .15), to the Levites, the sons of Kohath. Now in 1 Kings viii. 3 we 
read,*‘ And the priests bare the ark.” Is it not remarkable that in the parallel 
place, 2 Chron. v. 4, the Chronicler, who more than once insists upon this office 
Pertaining to the Levites, should have just written, “And the Levites bare the 
ar. 39 

` _ Questions such as these do not, however, impair the value of the work before us. 
Mr. Curtiss has many qualifications for the task he has set hiniself, He under. 
stands his subject, and is well acquainted with the literature relating to it. He 
writes with fairness and candour, does not make light of his adversary’s position, 
but discusses his arguments seriously. His style is always fresh and readable; itis 
also agreeably free from every expression of animus; but he does not always succeed. 
in making the drift of his argument immediately plain, and the paragraph-divisions, 
oddly enough, too often obscure instead of elucidating the reasoning. Lastly, Mr. 
Curtiss contrasts most favourably with many “apologists,” in possessing the in- 
stincts and interests of a scholar: his fourth Appendix is a model of the style in 
which a scholarly inquiry, that would discard all secondhand sources of informa- 
tion, ought to be conducted. We may conclude by putting together a few scattered 
criticisms :— 

Pp. 11, 12. The force of the participle must of course be gathered from the con- 
text: there is no indication, as in Joshua, that this was a special occasion on 
which the priests bare the ark. For the participle denoting a “ professional desig- 
nation,” see 1 Kings xiv.27; 2 Kings xii. 10; 1 Chron. xxvii. 1,&e. P.14. 2Sam. 
xi. 29: but comp. v. 24, where the Levites are distinctly stated to be bearing it. 
_ P. 28. Does the perfect so occur in legislative enactments, or even elsewhere in 
Deuteronomy? P. 43. 1 Sam. ii. 13 (comp. also ancient versions) seems to tell 
against the interpretation proposed. P. 62. Is not something different intended by 
the technical “instruction” of the priest, and the “knowledge” imparted by the 
LevitesP P. 98. The reasoning adduced to make it probable that he was living 
“in one of the Levitical suburbs” is very precarious. Pp. 177—180. The parallels 
are not conclusive as regards Deuteronomy. P. 182 seg. Slight; also superfluous, 
since (p. 129) the argument is “ not essentially affected” by the question of date. 
P. 228. We reckon forty-one instead of thirty-four, besides two in which the 
order is reversed. 





Erocus or Roman History.*—In his work on “The Gracchi, Marius, 
and Sulla,” Mr. Beesly has been wonderfully successful in the disposi- 
tion of his materials. All the necessary facts are stated, but there is 
no over-crowding. There is a just appreciation of the comparative import- 
ance of events; the facts are well grouped, the characters well drawn. The 
style is vigorous without effort, and fluent without prolixity. The introductory 
chapter, “Antecedents of the Revolution,” is especially praiseworthy. The 
economic condition of. Italy, the relations of parties at Rome, the status of 
the Italian allies, the neglect and oppression of the provinces, are all ably and 
fully described. The picture drawn is so striking, the interest created so real, that 
we go on to read the old but for ever interesting story of the heroic and unfor- 
tunate Gracchi, with some of the feelings which are excited by the crisis of a , 
good plot. And the Gracchi certainly have full justice done them by Mr. Beesly. 
We are especially grateful to him, for his eloquent vindication of the elder 
brother. Mommsen’s cynicism is never more displeasing than in his caricature of 
Tiberius Gracchus, and Mr. Beesly shows good reason why it should be considered, 
in this instance, not only displeasing, but misleading. We see that what Mr. 
Beesly calls the errors—which it would perhaps be more correct to call the injustice 
—of Tiberius, must be attributed rather to the fatal difficulties of his position than 
to the rashness, wilfulness, and want of political ability with which he has been 
reproached—reproached, because he failed where no wholly upright man could 
have succeeded. But if Mr. Beesly’s estimate of Tiberius is just and generous, 
he has made up for it by his depreciation of Scipio. Mr. Beesly is a good historian, 





* Epochs of Roman History. London: Longmans & Co.:— 
1, Gracchi, Marius, and Sulla. By A. H. Beesly. 
2. The Roman Triumvirate. By Rev. Charles Merivale, D.D. 
3. The Early Empire. By Rev. W.-W. Capes, M.A. 

- 4. The Age of the Antonines. By Rev. W. W. Capes, M.A. 
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but he is a better partisan. Advocacy of the popular cause is a sure passport to 
his favour ; hostility, or even qualified support (for Scipio, like Drusus, was an 
independent Liberal), is the equally sure road to condemnation. In most cases, the 
men affected by Mr. Beesly’s prejudices are not worth fighting about. We are 
not concerned to vindicate Sulla—a monster, according to Mr. Beesly, only equalled 
oy Napoleon Buonaparte—nor to blacken Cinna or Saturninus, But we cannot 
allow our author to deface the picture of Scipio Aimilianus. In practically ex- 
tinguishing the Agrarian Commission, Scipio acted, according to Mr. Beesly, 
purely in the interests of the great Italian landholders. ‘‘ He became the mouth- 
piece of their selfishness, for a selfish, or at best a narrow-minded end.” Now 
this is mere assumption. Why should Mr. Beesly suppose that Scipio was acting 
only on behalf of a small class among the Italian allies? The interests of whole 
communities had been threatened by the reckless action of the Commissioners, 
after the death of Gracchus. They appeared ready, as the democrats were often only 
too ready, to sacrifice the enfranchised Italians to the “ sovereign mob” of Rome. 
Of these Italians, whether rich or poor, Scipio was the natural champion. They 
had composed two-thirds of the army with which he conquered at Carthage and 
Numantia. Unlike many of the burgesses, they still ina great measure retained 
the old-fashioned Roman character so dear to the soldier and the Stoic. It was 
the contrast of their hardihood and simplicity, which gave edge to his bitter 
reproof to the riotous loungers of the capital, “the step-sons of Italy,” whom he 
had “sent in chains to Rome.” If these were Scipio’s clients, what becomes of 
the charge of selfishness and narrow-minded ends? He is merely the first martyr 
in the cause for which Gaius Gracchus* and Livius Drusus died. 

Whileon this subjectwe must make a criticism, which no one who knows the history 
ofthe period will consider unimportant. We object to Mr. Beesly’s vague use of the 
word “Italian.” If he had confined that name to the Italian allies not having 
the Roman franchise, we should have been grateful. If he had consistently ex- 
tended it to all Italians not living in Rome (so as to include many full Roman 
citizens, like the Tusculans and Arpinates), we should have acquiesced. But when, 
by accident or from the necessity of proving the democrats always in the right, 
he uses the word now in the one sense and now in the other, we protest. On page 
31 we hear that the deposition of Octavius was carried “by national acclamation, 
by the voices of Italians who flocked to Rome to vote.” The Italians here spoken 
of are either impostors (see page 100) or full Roman citizens not living in Rome. 
Of course Mr. Beesly means the latter. In the account of Drusus, on the other 
hand (pages 100, 108, 105), and thenceforth to the end of the book, “Italian” 
is used to designate Latins and allies, as opposed to full Roman citizens. The effect 
of this inconsistency is to add to the just praises of Tiberius one honour which he 
does not deserve—that of having been the champion of the oppressed Italian sub- 
jects of Rome. We have dwelt almost exclusively on the first half of Mr. Beesly’s 
book, for this portion of his period is at once the most difficult and the most 
interesting. Of the latter chapters it is sufficient to say that the dreary history of 
a First Civil War is narrated with admirable clearness and most gratifying 

revity. 


In writing the history of the death-throes of the Roman Republic, Dr. Merivale 
has a much easier task than that undertaken by Mr. Beesly. Owing to the far 
more numerous and more reliable authorities which we possess, the period from 
the death of Sulla to the battle of Actium is almost entirely free from the obsen- 
rities with which the history of the previous half-century abounds. It is partly 
for this reason that “The Roman Triumvirate” affords less scope for criticism 
than the volume which precedes it. But this immunity is due also to another 
cause. Dr. Merivale is far more impartial than Mr. Beesly, and consequently, if 
Jess interesting, also less assailable. We have observed occasional inaccuracies 
in points of detail. Thus, in page 123, we are told of the Cispadane Gauls 
{who had been full citizens since the Social War), that Cesar advanced them 
to the franchise when he crossed the Rubicon; and again, in page 134, these 
already twice enfranchised Gispadanes are once more presented with the citizen- 
ship, this time in conjunction with their less fortunate brethren north of the 








* If there are any who were not’convinced by the Inte discussion in The Academy that this is the right 
spelling of the name more familiar to us under the form Caius, it may suffice to remind them that the Roman 
jurist is known to us all as Gaius, and that the Greek transliteration is never Kdios but dios, as we ace in 


“Gaius mine host,” ond Philo’s rpeoBela xpds Tdior, ie. Caligula. 
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Po. Neither is the chronology always faultless. Pompey did not land in Italy 
“at the moment when Catilina was being brought to bay in the Apennines” (page 
63), but more than half a year afterwards. The Conference of Lucca did not take 
placd'at the end of 56 B.C. (page 88), but in the spring. There are also occasional 
slips in geography. The map prefixed'to the book, which professes to show the 
extent of the Roman Empire at the close of the Republic, includes neither 
Bithynia nor Pontus, although we read in page 34 that, when Pompey settled the 
affairs of Asia, ‘“ Pontus” (it would have been more correct to say “ Bithynia and. 
Pontus,” though they were one province), “Cilicia, and Syria were definitively added 
to the list of provinces.” Still more surprising is the statement on page 84, that 
Rome had two provinces in Transalpine Gaul before the conquests of Cesar. 


It would be hard to do anything but praise Mr. Capes’ two excellent little 
books, “The Early Empire” and “The Age of the Antonines.” In thé former 
he has briefly but admirably sketched the great but unobtrusive constitutional 
changes‘which gradually transformed the Roman oligarchy into the most absolute 
despotism which the world has ever seen. The abolition of the elections, the 
transfer of judicial power, the growth of the privy council, the rise of the prefects, 
all these momentous changes appear as easy and natural in Mr. Capes’ explana- 
tion as they no doubt seemed to the generation which witnessed them. No less 
excellent is the analysis of the tendencies which led to the deification of the 
emperors—a piece of flattery which, monstrous as it appears to us, was quite in 
accordance with the religious, and not repugnant to the philosophical spirit of the 
age. Mr, Capes’ skill does not desert him when he turns to the description of 
character. He is perhaps too harsh to Augustus, when he parts from him with 
the stinging words, “The least lovely features of his character seem most truly his 
own.” On what philosophical principles can we pronounce that inborn faults of 
disposition are more truly a man’s own than the strong will with which he strives— 
ca Mr. Capes admits that Augustus strove successfully—to conquer them? In 
dealing with Tiberius, on the other hand, Mr. Capes displays not only great fair- 
ness, but a remarkable sagacity. in discriminating between false and true accusa- 
tions; and the same acumen is shown, in ‘‘ The Age of the Antonines,” in dealing 
with the difficult character of Hadrian. In reading these pages we are once more 
reminded of the great opportunity offered to the portrait-painter by the characters 
of the earlier emperors, most of them men of great talents, all, except Nerva, men 
of striking individuality. But Mr. Capes’ chief success in both books is in the 
later chapters, where he deals with that part of his subject which is at'once the 
least known and the most important—the life of the Roman world, as. distinct 
from the capital, during the two first centuries of the empire.’ The trade, politics, 
and society, the morality and religion of the much-neglected “ Provinces,” here 
occupy the writer’s ‘attention, and are dealt with by him in the spirit of the 
philosophic historian. The good use which he has made of the invaluable evi- 
dence of monuments, medals, and inscriptions, is most visible in this part of his 
work. The chapter entitled “Life in the Provinces,” with its bright but not 
exaggerated representation of industry, prosperity, and contentment, of modest 
but genuine patriotism, affords a pleasing contrast to the well-known picture 
of Imperial Rome. Alas that so happy a condition should have been so pre- 
carious! In the concluding chapter of “The Age of the Antonines” we 
see the beginning of a terribly rapid decline. That picture, too, is well drawn, ` 
but it is to be regretted that, perhaps owing to want of space, Mr. Capes has not 
sufficiently explained the causes of the decay in the administration and municipal 
life of the provinces, The chapter on “ Christianity and the Empire” is, 
very, likely from the same reason, not so interesting as the rest of the book, not 
nearly so interesting, for instancé, as the account of the later forms of the old 
faith, and of the position of the philosophers, somewhat analogous to that of the 
clergy in later times. It was wise to enliven the account of the Stoics by the 
well-chosen extracts from the “ Meditations ” of Marctis Aurelius. Mr. Capes has 
many of the qualities which elevate the useful historianinto the great writer, and 
we cannot, but hope-that he may think it worth his while to write a fuller history 
of “'The Early Empire,” and “ The Age of the Antonines.” ` 


* History of Roman Literature. By Chatles Thomas Cruttwell, M.A.; Fellow and Tutor'of Mertón College, 
Oxford. London: Charles Griffin & Co. . 
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His book is professedly based, as it ought to be, upon Teuffel, but lie has drawn 
more or less from all the chief writers who have dealt with -the history, 
language, and’ literature of Rome. All moot points, which are of importance- 
to the average student, are discussed with much common sense and with a 

decided leaning to the orthodox point of-view. While Mr. Cruttwell never loses 

sight of the requirements of examinations, the questions which are likely to be 

asked, and the answers which ought-to be given to them, his book is far removed 

from a mere cram-book. The examinee will turn to it with eagerness for instruc: 

tion, but the lover of Latin literature will also turn to it for companionship, and 

he will find there the discriminating taste of a scholar and the suggestive reflec- 

tions of a thoughtful mind. 


Munro’s CATULLUS.*”—Mr. Munro’s last production worthily sustains the reputa- 
tion of our greatest living scholar. In the combination of exact scholarship with a 
perfect mastery, as it would seem, of all Latin literature, a strong logical grasp, 
and a passionate enthusiasm for the beauties of the old classical authors, there is 
no Englishman who at all approaches him. He writes with a fervour and an 
undoubting conviction, with a force of genius, indeed, which belongs rather to the 
Bentleys and Scaligers of the past than to these degenerate days, when classical 
students are wont to speak with bated breath in presence of the inrushing tide of 
’ modernism. 

Many of the criticisms contained in the volume have already appeared in the 
Journal of Philology ; but as that excellent periodical is unfortunately addressed 
to a very limited circle of readers, it is probable that the matter here reprinted 
will be unknown to the majority even of those who are qualified to take an interest 
in such discussions. We think it would be difficult to point out finer specimens of 
probable reasoning than Mr. Munro’s conclusive argument in support of the 
identity of Lesbia with the Clodia Sodms of Cicero, or, again, as to the chronology of 
the poet’s life; and his summing-up of the evidence for and against the various 
readings proposed is so clear and cogent as in many cases to leave no further room 
for dispute. Will any one hereafter defend the old reading in Carm. i., “O 
patrona virgo,” against Bergk’s “ patronei ut ergo?” or, in- Oarm. xxii., will an; 
one in. future read “membrana,” and connect it with what follows, or hesitate to 
prefer “tersius” to “tritius;” or doubt for a moment to accept the admirable 
emendation in Carm. xxix., “ et huicne Gallia et metet Britannia P” Of course in 
a volume of nearly two hundred and fifty pages, dealing exclusively with contro- 
verted points, it cannot be expected that every suggestion should command 
universal acceptance ; and it may be that perfect delicacy of perception is scarcely 
compatible with Mx, Munro’s volcanic energy of feeling and expression ; certainly, 
in his dislike to Carlo-Dolci-like smoothness and prettiness, he seems to us at 
times to rush into the opposite extreme of harshness and ruggedness. For 
instance, we find it quite impossible to believe that Catullus ever wrote “ urbis 
ipsime” (Carm. xxix. 23) in the sense of “domine urbis,” the “empress city.” 
Nor can we approve of taking x. 11 as a separate question, which seems to us to be 
both extremely abrupt and unnatural in itself, and to leave a rather helpless 
“nihil esse” to the preceding line; nor again in iv. 23, ‘‘ ulla vota litoralibus deis 
sibi esse facta,” have we any doubt that sibi stands for a se. ; 

The sections which will probably be the most interesting to ordinary readers are 
(1) the defence of Julius Cæsar against the charges of gluttony and immorality, 
where Mr. Munro refers to the dread. of Nemesis as explaining the outrageous and 
utterly senseless indecency and buffoonery which characterize many of the Greek 
and-Roman writers. And no doubt the wish “to appease that awful power by 
some sacrifice of personal dignity” would tend to prevent the growth of such a 
feeling as that expressed by St. Paul, “It is a shame even to speak of those things 
which are done of them;” and might thus tend to remove all check upon a 
venomous and spiteful tongue. . But is not too much made of this in p. 75? Is 
there any reason to suppose that the indecencies of Greek comedy were owing to 

_ the belief that the “ gods were afraid of Nemesis?” Is it not rather the case that 
the impure rites of paganism gave a sort of respectability to indecency which was 
felt even by those who had thrown off all belief, just as conversely the austere 
purity of the Christian religion continues to exercise a powerful influence over 
those who have ceased to call themselves Christians? Add to this the innate 
coarseness of the Roman, as of-the lower-class Englishman, that coarseness which 


* Oriticisms and Elucidations of Catullus. ByH,G.J.Munro. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, & Co. 1878. 
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breaks so oddly through the surface-decorum of Horace; then take a petulant 
young poet, with a Byronic vehemence of hatred and scorn of conventionalities ; 
place him in the most profligate society of the most unprincipled age which the 
worldehas seen,—and it is far easier to understand the mdecencies of a Catullus 
than it is those of the English dramatists. g 

Not less interesting is (2) the answer to the late Professor Conington’s deprecia- 
tion of Catullus in comparison with Horace. In this Mr. Munro has given his 
own judgment of various Latin authors with his usual incisiveness. Thus of Livy 
he says (p. 280), “ His style is on the whole the greatest prose style that has 
ever been written in any age or language.” Terence has “attained to an 

. excellence of style and rhythm in his verse which has never been surpassed in 
Latin or perhaps in any other language;” Martial’s praise is sounded as follows, 
“Do all the epigram-mongers of the world put together display a tithe of his 
exuberant wit and humour, his fancy, his perfection of form and style?” while 
of Catullus it is said, ‘‘He has sounded depths and reached heights of inspira- 
tion which even Propertius has failed to attain . . . to match his charm we must 
abandon the soil of Latium and betake ourselves to Alcæus or Sappho, or else 
jump over the ages and come at once to Burns and Goethe;” “with him the 
completed thought follows at once upon the emotion, and the consummate 
form and expression rush to embody this thought for ever.” 

As regards the actual case at issue the reader will not be surprised to find that 
Horace v. Catullus comes off as badly in Mr. Munro’s scales as Euripides v. 
Aischylus in the scales of Aristophanes. It is only wonderful how a man of true 
poetic taste, like Professor Conington, could ever have put the two on an equality, 
and even cited the rather dull Integer vitæ as a crucial instance of the superiority 
of the younger poet. One is really sorry for Horace when poor Lalage is called 
up and confronted with the incomparable Acme, “the most charming picture in 
any language of a light and happy love.” ‘‘ Whether Lalage,” says the pitiless 
Rhadamanthus, “ was ever a girl of flesh and bone, with a heart beating within 
her ribs, or was merely a doll stuffed with sawdust, I do not pretend to decide.” 

It is curious and interesting to notice how entirely the standpoint of this volume 
differs from that which prevailed some thirty years ago. Latin literature was then 
looked down upon; the study of the minor Latin poets was pronounced by Dr. Arnold 
to be a mischievous waste of time: now the Latin literature, and even these very 
poets, are extolled as offering an unapproached standard of excellence. Thirty years 
ago, the most admired of English love-poems was that of Lovelace, containing the 

mes— 7 : . 

I could not love thee, dear, so much, 

Loved I not honour more.” 


hS 
Here we have these very lines quoted asan example of “the self-conscious and 
therefore unreal passion which can affect postures, and grimaces, and fine-drawn 
sentiments ” (p. 289), and contrasted with “the amour-passion which phlegmatic 
Verulam flouts at as the mad degree of Jove.” “This mighty force,” we are told, 
“is able to purify and sublimate the furious passion (of Catullus) for a tainted 
adulteress” (p. 181). The explanation of this remarkable change of tone is partly 
. personal. Mr. Munro is one who throws his whole heart into his reading, until he 
not only sympathizes with, but even identifies himself with his author. Absorbed 
in Lucretius, he becomes a devout Epicurean; absorbed in Catullus, life has for 
him no interest to compare with the ‘‘amour-passion.” But in part this change 
of tone is symptomatic of the period. The literature of the last thirty years has 
been increasingly a literature of revolt against orthodoxy, alike in religion, 
morality, and esthetics. Some may perhaps think that the tide is now turning, 
but up to the present moment a materialistic sensuousness has triumphed all along 
the line, from ritualism on the one hand to Mr. Rose’s neo-paganism on the other ; 
and we cannot conceal from ourselves that we find its traces in the extremely able 
book before us. But it is time for us to stop, first indulging ourselves with one 
more most characteristic quotation :—(Mr. Ellis.has ventured to speak of the 
Veronese Scholia as imperfect and full of lacune.) ‘It is thus he can find in his 
heart to speak of what was once one of the most glorious codices that have come 
down from ancient times, written in the full blaze of the old classical world.” 
Might not one fancy oneself listening to a humanist of the Renaissance? Only 
one word more. Mr. Munro has conferred an obligation on scholars to the end of 
time, by his labours on Lucretius and Catullus; but amongst the predecessors and 
contemporaries of these, there are writers of hardly inferior note who stand in 
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even greater need of his revivifying touch. We know how little men of Mr. 
Munro’s stamp are moved by pressure from without; the wind of genius bloweth 
where it listeth; but if there is one thing which would gladden the hearts of lovers 
of the classics throughout the world, it would be the announcement that be was 
engaged on an edition of the remains of Varro, to be followed in due course by 
the fragments of Lucilius and the dramatists. ; ` 


Tis Worxs or Tactrus.*—Great progress has been made of late in trans- 
lating the poets of antiquity It might be an improvement if the translations 
were printed side by side with the original text—a method which Professor Jebb 
intends to follow in his forthcoming edition of Sophocles. Such editions would 
be useful for ordinary readers who, without having advanced far in scholarship, 
can still appreciate the originals; and if judiciously used, they might be of assist- 
ance in education, if it were desired to supplement the slow system on whick 
English teachers rely with some of that wide and rapid reading which is customary 
in foreign schools. But full justice has not yet been done to the great prose 
writers, and least of all to the historians. Messrs. Church and Brodribb deserve 
the gratitude of all classical scholars and all English students of Roman history . 
for undertaking the laborious and unremunerative task of translating the entire 
works of Tacitus, Such a translation was undoubtedly needed; we possessed none 
which could bear comparison with the French version by Louandre or the German 
version by Roth—with which Messrs. Church and Brodribb do not appear to be 
acquainted. They have done theix work so well that we hope they will embark 
on another not less needful undertaking—the translation of Livy. These two 
authors together would serve better than any text-hook for teaching the spirit 
of Roman history. Nothing could be more useful, when Dean Merivale’s History 
a ae Roman Empire has been read, than to turn to the great historical homily 
of Tacitus. 

Messrs. Church and Brodribb’s translation may be trusted as faithfully giving 
the meaning, minus the style, of the original. The high-water mark, no doubt, is 
only attained by that translation which is both essentially accurate and also 
expresses in some degree the tone and colour of the original. But this has only 
been achieved in a very few instances, The grandeur of Lucretius’ language is 
really reflected in Mr. Munro’s version: the grace of Plato’s style has been caught 
by more than one of his English translators. Professor Jebb’s English is 
adequate to reproduce the Greek of the Attic dramatists, even without the aid of 
metre, and might even cope with Homer. Hobbes’ literal rendering of Thucy- 
dides is not less terse and crabbed than the original, and remains by far the most 
interesting version of the historian. (We refer, of course, to the revised edition 
published in 1843.) But such a translation could not be written now without 
conscious affectation. This ideal excellence, however, is rarely so much as 
possible. There are two lower aims : one is accuracy. This is the goal which is 
fixed for translators whose style hasbeen formed at Cambridge. The other aim, 
which is generally associated with Oxford scholarship, is to produce a specimen of 
English in the style which the translator judges to be most admirable in itself. 
Whatever may be said for this method, it is reduced to absurdity when applied to 
such a writer as Thucydides, as has been done by Mr. Crawley and Mr. Wilkins. 
The fluffy rhetoric which they offer us is as untrue as it is inferior to the original. 
The same experiment is equally certain to fail when it is made on Tacitus, as in’ 
Murphy’s version. Messrs. Church and Brodribb have consistently followed the 
Cambridge method. They have wisely refrained from attempting the ideal, which 
is, in this case, the impossible object of preserving the specialities of style—an 
object which, we believe, would be unattainable with any expenditure of time. 
For the novelty of Tacitus’ language is not the novelty which corresponds*to a 
peculiar turn of thought, or to an archaic style, nor,again, does its peculiarity depend 
only on its brevity. What is novel is the structure; and as the English language 
does not admit of being tortured into similar or equivalent forms, it would be idle 
to aim at reproducing the mannerism of such a writer. But, apart from 
structure, there is an unique force in the phraseology of Tacitus. His economy of 
diction, his pregnant and emphatic use of words, may and should be imitated 
by the translator wherever it is possible to do so without obscuring the sense. 

_ The best translation of Tacitus is that which errs least in the way of unnecessary 
amplification. The present version has completely attained what we believe to be 


* The Works of Tacitus, Translated by A. J. Church, M.A. and W. J. Brodribb, M.A. London: Mac- 
millan & Co, 
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the right standard. Though the reader must not expect to get the full literary 
flavour of the original, he will by no means lose its vigour and pungency, and, 
what is most important, he will never have to read a sentence twice in order to 
undeystand it. 
Several historical notes are appended, which, without attempting any abstruse 
- investigation, will be useful to most readers. One of these gives a lucid explana- 
tion of the mode by which the Imperial power grew up, from the day when Julius 
Cæsar unconstitutionally styled himself the Imperator, and- how the military 
title of “commander” was dropped for the civic title of “ president ” or 
“first citizen” (Princeps), à word to which the ears of the senators were so well 
accustomed. The same note gives the clue to the numerous changes in the 
administration of the Ærarium; the management of the Fiscus might have been 
explained at the same time. There is an excellent account of the three campaigns, 
in which Germanicus attempted the conquest of Germany to the Elbe. His 
failure, as the authors conclude, was decisive: but they should have given him the 
credit of recovering all the standards lost by Varus, and not merely one. Another 
good description is that of the Armenian campaigns of Corbulo. The narrative of 
the Roman conquest of Britain is well summed up, as far as A.D. 50. Little is 
attempted in the way of antiquarian discussion: but the authors defer to the view 
{supported by Orelli and Ritter) that the site of Camulodunum is represented by 
Maldon, not by Colchester. They agree with most authorities in identifying the 
river which appears in the MSS. as Antona (altered by Ritter to Avona) with the 
Gloucestershire Avon; but give up the “ Cangi” (Ann. xii. 82) as beyond the reach 
of conjecture. There is a valuable note on the financial crisis in Rome, described 
Ann. vi. 16,17. In the historian’s preliminary sketch of the laws restricting 
usury, the word “versura” has caused difficulty. Most of the commentators, 
including Ritter, interpret it to mean simply the taking interest (for which 
meaning, we believe, no parallel can he adduced) in order to reconcile the language 
of Tacitus with Livy (vii. 27), according to whom the total prohibition of interest 
was actually carried by the tribune Genncins. Mommsen does not challenge this 
startling statement; but Messrs. Church and Brodribb agree with Orelli, who 
believes that Livy or the “scriptores quidam ” whom he follows were mistaken. 
With him they giye “versura” its proper meaning of “compound interest,” and 
suggest that the law which Livy misunderstood may really have been an antici- 
pation of Oæsar’s measures which reduced debts twenty-five per cent. by deduction 
of interest paid up or in arrear; so that Tacitus corrects and does not repeat his 
predecessor. Regarding the character of the Emperor Tiberius, the translators 
incline to the opinion of Professor Beesly, that Tacitus was led into misrepre- 
sentation by his prejudice against the ruler, under whom the aristocracy was 
crushed by the system of “delation.” They consider that much of what hag been 
urged in his favour can be established from Tacitus himself, even if we disallow 
the evidence of Valleius Paterculus. s 





ARISTOTLE’s RHETORIC. *—Few probably of those who use the word “rhetoric” 
could give any exact account of their. own meaning. Rhetoric, as now under- 
stood, is indeed easier to practise or to impute than to define; and it may be feared 
that the word is too often used in no better way than its kinsman “ sophistry.” 
Just as the latter is used loosely for any adverse argument that we do not quite 
see our way to answering, so a man often means by “rhetoric ” nothing more than 
eloquence on the other side. We are not aware that any one has given a clear 
account of what distinguishes rhetoric from ordinary language on the one hand, 
and from genuine eloquence on theother. But the first extant treatise on rhetoric 
has not this difficulty to contend with. The work of Aristotle is not exactly a 
treatise on rhetoric in this sense by the least rhetorical of ancient writers. To 
Aristotle, as to the Greeks generally, rhetoric is much the same ag the art of 
speaking, for he would not wholly exclude from it even the management of the 
voice. He defines it as the art, not of persuading,—for the best of speakers may 
sometimes fail to persuade,—but of finding what persuasive things there are to be 
said on a given side of a given question. Dividing oratory into three kinds—one’ 
addressed to a deliberative assembly, one addressed to a law-court, and a third, 
which he calls oratory of display, and which in giving praise or blame aims equally 





* The Rhetoric of Aristotla With a Commentary, by the late Edward Meredith Cope, M.A., formerly Senior 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College. Revised and edited for the Syndics of the University Press, by Tohn 
Edwin Sandys, M.A. Fellow and Tutor of St John’s College, and Public Orator in the Uuiversity of Cambridge. 
3 vols. Cambridge Warehouse, Paternoster Row. - 
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(so he seems to think) at showing the qualities of the person spoken of and the 
talents of the speaker—he analyzes each of these in turn, and indicates the topics 
most suitable to it. For instance, in addressing a public assembly, we must be 
urging something as good, or deprecating something as injurious. He therefore 
gives us a long list of things. that are good, beginning with the comprehensive 
notion of happiness, and in a minute analysis shows us in what ways we may argue 
that a thing is good, or that itis better than another thing, soas to catch all sorts of 
tempers and intelligences. As a moralist; he disallows any appeal to the feelings 
and passions of an audience; but as a rhetorician, he proceeds to give a long and 
very valuable analysis of those feelings and passions, explaining to us their nature, 
enumerating theirordinary objects, and suggesting how they may be most effectually 
aroused. This is perhaps the best, as it is the best known, part of the book, and 
displays great subtlety.of psychological insight. But the chapters in the first 
book on the motives to crime, and on the circumstances under which those motives 
operate most freely, are hardly inferior, and any advocate or any jurist of the 
present day might study them with profit. The third book, which deals with style 
and the arrangement of the parts of a-speech, does not yield in value to the 
other two, and by some readers may be found even more interesting. Those who 
profess to teach people how they may talk other people over will always be 
regarded with a certain amount of suspicion; and we cannot honestly say that 
Aristotle recommends nothing to the orator which a very conscientious man might 
not allow himself. Some of his hints remind us forcibly of Hamilton’s “ Parlia- 
mentary Logic” by their shrewdness and want of principle. For instance, he 
suggests very acutely that, in praising a man to.an audience, we should enlist their 
self-love on our behalf by praising him for some good quality which they believe 
themselves to possess. Still worse is the precept (for it is put distinctly in that 
form) to appeal to equity when the law is against. us, and to demand a strict 
adherence to law when it is on our side, urging in either case the alternative argu- 
ments which he adduces as plausible. Considering this and other passages, we 
think that perhaps -too much has been. said about, the supposed immorality 
of the ordinary rhetorical teaching-of the Greek Sophists. Gorgias probably set 
out with the ‘same general statement, that ‘we must not .mislead people,” 
which Aristotle prefixes to his art of making people think what we wish, and it is 
a very uncritical idea that every sophist professed and desired to. make the. worse 
appear the better cause. Aristotle was a much greater. and perhaps a better 
man than most of them, but his rhetorical morality is, hardly blameless. 

If the late Mr. Cope’s excellent edition of the “ Rhetoric” makes it better 
known than it has been of late-years, at any rate to. the younger of our scholars, 
we shall be heartily glad. Thirty years ago the book was much.read at Oxford ; 
now it seems to be altogether neglected. there. At Cambridge it. is studied more 
or less, but not, we believe, in a very thorough way. Yet it deserves to be better 
known, both from its great intrinsic merits and from its close connection with 
Aristotle’s more, generally-read treatises on Ethics, Politics, Logic, and Poetry. 
To the first of these, in particular, it stands ‘most intimately related, and the 
greater part of the second hook belongs quite as much to moral philosophy.as do 
the eighth and ninth books of the Nicomachean Ethics. ae 

Mr. Cope was an excellent Greek scholar ; -he had a copious and at the same time 
minute knowledge of the writings of Aristotle, and he shows both very wide reading 
and, what we think,-very good judgment in-his explanation of the innumerable 
difficulties of Aristotle’s language. His grammatical notes are of unusual value; and 
almost everything needed for a comprehension of the’ book was brought together by 
him. Remembering the circumstances under which his work has seen the light, 
and bearing in mind its great merits, we are unwilling to find fault: yet one or two 
things we cannot abstain from saying. In the first place, it seems a pity that the 
three volumes are not complete in themselves, but repeatedly refer the reader to 
Mr. Cope’s “Introduction to Aristotle’s Rhetoric,” published ten years ago, even 
for explanation of difficulties in-the text. The book is practically, therefore, in four 
volumes, not three. Again, Mr. Cope’s composition, if it has à German thorough- 
ness, has also very often- an awkwardness which is rather ‘German’ than English. 
He is somewhat prone to the faults of style which he censtires justly enough in 
Aristotle, and his notes are often a bewildering-medley of translation, explanation, 
and comment, made, almost unreadable .by parentheses. They look more like the 
oral utterances: of\a lecturer to his class, than the well-arranged notes of a skilful 
writer. The following example, taken almost at random, will illustrate Mr. Cope’s 
exasperating style :— : 


` 
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“§ 4. ‘The period must also be completed (or brought to a conclusion) by the sense 
(xa, as well as by the structure and rhythm) and not broken off abruptly (without còm- 
pleting.the sense : diaxdwretw ‘to cutin two’) like Sophocles’ iambics. “f Calydon is this land 
of the Pelopian soil ? : for the contrary supposition (to this real fact) arises from (lit. is 
caused by; dativus instrumenti) this (wrong) division (in general) as also in the instance 
given, that Calydon belongs to the Peloponnesus,’” 

The book contains an almost complete translation, given in this fragmentary and 
unpleasant way, but remarkable, in general, for its fidelity and correctness. In 
the few chapters at the end on which the notes have been furnished by Mr. Sandys 
the translations are much less exact. That the book would be much improved by 
another thorough revision the editor is probably better aware than any one else. 
Where so much is said, it is not desirable that anything should be said twice. 
There are also a certain number of misprints to be corrected, as, for instance, on 
p. 161 of vol. i., where, by an unfortunate confusion of the moral virtues, 
“ gratitude” is substituted for “fortitude.” But Mr. Sandys deserves great praise 
for the pains he has obviously taken over a very troublesome piece of work. 





ARISTOTLE’S Pouitics.*—This is a translation of the three books of the Politics 
which an Oxford passman may now take up for examination in the Final Classical 
School. We are a little disposed to say of Aristotle what Milton says of Plato, 
that he was “aman of high authority indeed, but least of all in his commonwealth ;” 
and, if the Oxford passman is to read any part at all of the Politics, we think that 
the three books in which the author examines the various forms of government 
known to him might be of more real value than the three that have been selected. 
But our business now is rather with the book before us than with the regulations 
in force at Oxford, and we ‘are sorry to say that we must pronounce upon it a by 
no means favourable verdict. To put it plainly, Mr. Bolland is not good scholar 
enough to be a guide to others, and his renderings are not unfrequently of a kind 
that might cause calamity in the schools. The translator is not to be trusted, who 
confuses Bovacdover with Bovacdoyra (p. 196, “ deliberate”), abrods with airots (p. 124, 
and again p. 191), and xpareiy with xaprepeiy (p. 288, “ endurance”). We cannot 
think that rò 3 Acmby epyov Hn madelas is correctly rendered in “the question 
now left us is that of education” (p. 282); and we are quite sure that ad ral 
cupgépoy earl Ti Kal pidrta BovAw Kat derróry wpds GAAHAovs does not mean “ there is 
is some advantage even in mutual friendship between master and slave.” Wherever 
we have examined the book, we have found mistranslations like these. It teems 
with blunders. ae ee ` 

In writing his introductory essays Mr. Lang probably had classmen as well as 
passmen in view. The result is something not well adapted to either. The essays 
are slight and sketchy, omitting many things that ought to be there, but touching 
on all kinds of questions that do not come within the three books of the translation. 
His allusiveness, and his reference to the history and literature of other countries, 
will not be very good for his probable readers. When he speaks, for example, of 
the comitatus of Odysseus, they will perhaps only wonder what he means. We 
are afraid that the essays may be almost as unserviceable as the translation is 
misleading. _ os : A 


BaY.iss’s' WITNESS or ART.}—If this book cannot be called one of original idea, 
it is at least full of original thought. Much of what its author says has been said 
before, but all of it is fair discovery as coming from him, and in matters of the 
soul, like both Art and Religion, freshness is worth as much as novelty. Mr. Bayliss 
writes like a painter who has read a great deal of poetry with a choice and feeling 
of his own; and we feel that he tells us to delight in English landscape with all 
the more authority, because he enjoys it so heartily himself. He modestly admits 
that the book proves nothing ; but that depends a good deal on who reads it. It is, 
at all events, a work which must give sincere pleasure to those who believe in spiritual. 
things,and reckon Artamong them. It isnotvery carefully connected,and written in 
poihape rather florid language, which indicates, we think, steady perusal of Pro- 

essor Ruskin’s works, earlier and later. The frame of the sentences, the way of 
introducing illustrations, the appeals to feeling, and vigorous calls‘on the readers’ 








* Aristotle's Politics: Book i. iii. iv. (vii). With an English Translation, by W. E. Bolland, M.A., Assistant- 
Master of Bedford Grammar School, late Post-Master of Merton College, Oxford. Together with short Intro- 
ductory Essays, by A. Lang, M.A., late Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. Longmans, Green, & Co. 

+ The Witness of Art; or the Legend of Beauty. By Wyke Bayliss, Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. 
London: Hardwicke & Bogue. á 
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imagination, all point to this, and are always pleasing, sometimes subtle and 
charming. For example, the following sentence is not liable, like a good deal of 


The manfully-stated hypothesis or “ argument” of the book would alone 
make it valuable as an appeal from spirit to spirit. Mr. Bayliss does seem to have 
faith in Art still, as the gift of God to man, in order that man may be drawn nearer 
Him by the sight of beauty, which is the symbol of His unknown perfection. She 
is the King’s messenger ; she is like Beauty in the tale we all know, and from 
time to time she has revisited the Beast (we fear this image represents our 
noble selves): and she married him in the early Italian renaissance, when the 
traditions of Greek beauty were wedded to the Christian inspiration. 

The tale ends there, having answered its purpose. For it may do some hearts 

“good, at least, to have a man of ripe experience in art, and wide range of 
knowledge, who will give God the glory in it, and set his word to the belief 
that it is mot merely ornamental. It is not all vanity; its result is something 
more than black oak, and blue china, and willow-green gowns with long tails. 
Decoration is good; the beauty of women is the brightest phase of the symbolic 


by man in, though as far as possible above, his own image. 
The historical connections of art are, of course, rather sketchily given in so 


Antonines, in which full technical skill beyond doubt survives. It is sometimes 


to Gothic, through Rome, is traceable by natural steps in architecture, sculp- 
ture, and painting alike, as D’Agincourt’s work shows us so abundantly and 
minutely, We do not, in fact, think our author very strong in knowledge of 
the actual works of the ten silent centuries. It is wrong to produce the woodcut 


“in the flesh.” It is a devout imagination, and we should be as glad as* Mr. 
Bayliss to believe in it; but it is altogether against all probability and the 
opinion of all sane critics and antiquarians. We recognize the picture our- 
selves, as well as is possible in a woodcut; and have not the least doubt that, 
if it still exists, it is a copy or restoration (slightly exaggerated as to the eyes 
and coarsely-dolorous expression) of the lost portrait in the Callixtine Catacomb,* 
which is figured in Crowe and Cavaleaselle, in Smith’s Dictionary, in the 
S.P.C.K.’s “ Art-teaching of the Primitive Church,” and passim. One injudicious 





* Fourth Cubiculum, Bosio, p. 253. 
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history, and rejecting evidence, and ignoring monuments, with only increased repu- 


tation as an undeceivable inquirer. 

On the subject of “religious” or ecclesiastical use of art, there are some very 
good, observations on the many black or beautiless images still in use in the 
Roman Catholic. Church. Milman, in the “History of Christianity,”- has 


quoted Goethes observation that miraculous pictures are generally rather. 


ill-painted—“ Wunderthitige Bilder sind meist nur schlechte Gemiilde.’* 
It is quite true, of course; the black dolls which represent the Virgin Mother 
are as distressing in the artistic point of view as in the Christian. They 
are, in fact, the crucial instance of distinction between symbolic and fetichistic 
use of images. While the authorities of Roman Catholic Christianity think 
them suited to the faith of the poor and simple, they will continue’ them as 
' a special gospel to the poor: and all protests on the side of Northern Christianity 
will serve only to enrage and intensify the madziess of priests and people. They 
are as -they are; and, also, as Greeks of the best ages were. The Hellenes, whom. 
Goethe delighted to honour, indulged in fetich worship, as well as in the cultus.of 
symbolic beauty. Count Rio’s Introduction is of great interest here: he’ points 
out that, during the Pheidian period the favourite images of Delphi and Ephesus 
were mere formless blocks. As objects of prayer and sacrifice, they were quite.as 
popular, if. not more so than Athene of the Parthenon, or Zeus of Olympia. The 
god was thought to be locally present in their-wood and stone, and the statue 
itself had power, like a black virgin. An ugly image which can cry and cure 
rheumatism, is something more than’ a beautiful one which cannot. Those who 
are in a condition to appreciate the Elgin Marbles, or any good art, cannot in the 
nature of things see any. divinity in figures like the Virgin of Ypres: and those 
‘who can worship that image would not care to have their idol endowed with 
classical beauty. : = ` 

The fact is, Beauty may often assist devotion: but never arbitrarily, or at the 
immediate call of man. As Mr. Bayliss well says and ‘understands, the King has 
many messengers to His.people. .But it is important to understand that a de- 
graded superstition has no preference. for beauty. It bows lower before its Dagon, 
double-headed and fish-tailed, than Pericles ever bowed before Athene Promachos ; 
it cries, “O Baal, hear!” and really thinks Baal’s image ‘will listen ; it brings its 
Bambino into a woman’s room, that her child may be born then and there because 
- of its presence. „A stronger and darker influence is at work here than the.éthereal 

‘delights of form and colour. But Greek mythology is just as subject. to the blame 

of fetichistic worship. of ugliness as the ‘Church of Rome at this day; and the 
common helplessness of human ignorarice ought not‘to be made a spécial. dis- 
paragement, to'any fori of Ohristianitys es" oe re aedo Tn 

Tue Epoch OF THE Mammortu.}—The questions investigated-by. the author 
of this work amount to the. following: ` Is there any evidence that man appeared 
on the earth before the date of the glacial epoch, and is that epoch removed from 
us by any considerable lapse of time? These questions, and all connected with 
the antiquity of man, Dr. Southall justly says 


“should be decided apart from all theological prepossessions, and in no way ‘prejudged 
by any supposed interpretation of a Biblical revelation on the subject. Itis purely as a 
question of science that I propose to discuss it, and if we arrive at a conclusion out of 
harmony with religion, let it be squarely recognized, and let the adjustment constitute 
a separate task.” : 


, Having laid down ‘this principle, Di. Southall then proceéds to strain every nerve 
in.order to demonstrate that man made his appearance on the globe.at about the. 
time supposed te be indicated in the Mosaic -record: We fear; however, that 
those who are zealous for’the strict literal interpretation of -this record will hardly 
welcome Dr. Southall’ as a friend. Speaking `of- a certain flood—of which more 
directly-—he says (p.-ix.): “ It was. probably subsequent to. the Noachian . deluge, 
which was probably local in its charactét, and more serious in-its effects, within its 
range.” ‘In carrying out his: purpose, Dr. Southall shows much ingenuity and 
considerable learning—he has, évidently-* got up” his subject very carefully, but 
he is no less evidently disqualified from handling it through lack of the-geological 
instinct, which no book-learning can give, but ‘which is absolutely: needful. 





` * Lewes’ Life, p. 313, ed. 1884 
+ The Epoch of the Mammoth, and the Apparition of Man upou the Earth. By James ©. Southall, A.M., 
LLD London: Trübner & Co. ` i 
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We quote a statement or two of the most striking instances to illustrate our 
meaning :— 

“Itis equally certain that some time after the (human) race had been thus spread 
over Europe, a great flood covered a large portion of the continent with water, and ¢hat 
the same deluge submerged large tracts of country in America and Asia—this was the 


Thus innocently Dr. Southall commits himself to a perfect sea of geological con- 
troversy and assumes as certain what we think very few masters in the science 
would grant him as probable. Again, a little further down :— ` 


“The crust of the earth was still in an unstable condition, although that strange 
episode in the geological history of the earth, the Glacial Age, had nearly done its work 
—the work of consolidating this surface-crust for the reign of man.” 


, here beyond “tall talk”? Does he really think that. terra firma was a thing 
unknown before the Glacial Epoch, and that the mammals of the Miocene—to 


“ filled by water from bluff to bluf!—a, body of water one or two miles, at least, in breadth, 
and 100 or 150 feet deep. It was the Palwolithic Flood, an event now well recognized 
by geologists (!) It is a secondary question whether this flood was occasioned by an 
influx of the sea or by the Pluvial Period of Mr. Taylor.” 


thought for one moment what the rainfall must have been (with the present gather- 
ing 
Chirapoongi would not have nearly sufficed. “The rain it raineth every day” 


The fact is that Dr. Southall, in exposing. acutely enough the weakness of some 
theories:and calculations about the date of the human race, fails to appreciate the 
real force of the argument in fayour of that being remote—namely, that it is not 
proved to demonstration by perhaps any one single instance, but by the coincidence 


accordingly reminds us, more than anything else, of one of those ingenious systems 
of epicycles by which the Ptolemaic hypothesis was for a while bolstered up. 
There is in short an inherent weakness in his positions. If the Mosaic record 
must be accepted in its strict literal sense, causa finita est, and his book is needless ; 
if not, what is the use of devising improbabilities in order to remain in exact 


harmony with this sense ? 





SCEPTICISM IN GEoLoGY.*—The printer and publisher have done their best with 
this work; we suppose that the author has attempted the same, but we are 
tempted charitably to hope it may be his worst. More than once in reading it we 
have paused to consider whether the whole book might be an elaborate though 
feeble joke. Its chief characteristics are a smattering of book knowledge, an 
entire ignorance of field geology, and a complete inability to understand the methods 
of geological reasoning. For example, we find such statements as these: 


“ The geologist is lavish in explaining how sandstone is to be produced out of beds of 
sand, the washing of great rivers deposited in the sea. Yet we are not aware of any 
example of these sandbanks being raised from the bottom of the sea and converted into 
solid sandstone or crystalline quartz.” 


As to the former case, the author appears to forget that consolidation is a slow 
process, and requires either pressure or some cementing agent,—the one cannot be 
seen in actual operation, but can be proved bya chain of evidence: the other ig not 
infrequent. Again “we cannot even satisfy ourselves with the sight of a fragment 
of new-made granite or a morsel of modern mica-schist.” „A morsel of elementary 


* Scepticism in Geology and the Reasons for tt: an Assemblage of Facts from Nature opposed to the Theory 
of “ Causes now in Action,” and Refuting it. By Verifier. London: John Murray. 
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knowledge would have shown the author that either of these rocks must be at 
present buried far out of reach. After this we are prepared to read that 


“the mountain masses of the globe, the basins of lakes, the channels of rivers, the deep 
bed ef the ocean, its narrow straits and wide gulfs, are the result of overthrow rather 
than upheaval, of fissures and cracks in the earth’s surface caused by the contraction and 
shrinkage of the rocks while in the act of cooling down from the state of a molten mass, 
like a Java stream, solid above, yet resting on masses still pliable from heat and moveable 
below ;” i 


with some marvellous notions about the Glacial Epoch, and heaps of other crudities 
and oddities. The book, in short, is worthless. 


Wootsey’s POLITICAL Scrence.*—Dr. Woolsey, a well-known American writer, 
has in an evil moment been tempted into the paths of political philosophy. A man of 
great learning, he has, nevertheless, clearly not received a training of a kind to fit 
him for the work which he has undertaken. He appears to have read everything 

-which in Germany and England has been written upon his subject, but he has ` 
that inability to deal with the masses of material which he has accumulated, from 
which, since the days of Grotius and of Selden, modern political philosophers have 
suffered. The first part of his work is concerned with the author’s conception of 
right or justice. Dr. Woolsey sets out by declaring that “ we discard the greatest 
happiness theory as of no use, nay, as harmful in the department of politics.” He 
then proceeds to construct a doctrine of rights which appears to rest upon the 
conception that whateyer law or institution commends itself, upon what are really 
utilitarian grounds, to Dr. Woolsey is a natural right. It isa pity that he was 
not put through a severe course of Bentham in his youth, a training which would 
certainly have prevented his extraordinarily lax use of the word “ rights.” When 
he comes to the practical applications of his science, he is as confused and uncon- 
vineing as in his general principles. In discussing, as he doesat great length, the 
question of divorce, he lays down without argument the proposition that “ the’ 
evil of adultery, as a violation of right, is certainly greater for the wife than for 
the husband,” “ because it is more morally offensive on her part, just as the moral 
sense revolts more at polyandry than at polygamy.” This is nothing more nor 
less than a mere statement of Dr. Woolsey’s owti ponies without an attempt 
at proof or even argument. The second volume of Dr. Woolsey’s work is less dull, 
but not less confused and confusing, than the first. Though dealing with practical 
politics, it contains, with the exception of sorne remarks upon American democracy, 
little of a useful nature. The discussion upon the Liquor Traffic, upon the relations 
of Church and State, and upon Public Education, is strangely feeble. In conclusion 
we have only to add that the author’s English is as singular as his philosophy, and 
that in many passages he is absolutely unintelligible, as where he expresses his 
disgust at “ the political risings of a Louis Blanc.” 





* Political Science; or, The State Theoretically and Practically Considered. By Theodore D. Woolsey. 
2 vols. London: Sampson Low & Co. 


MR. FROUDE'S LIFE AND TIMES OF THOMAS 
BECKET. 


Part IV. ` 


Tr approaching the career of Thomas as Archbishop, I must again 

remind the reader of the difference between Mr. Froude’s way of 
looking at the matter and my own. Mr. Froude has undertaken to 
wage war on “sacerdotalism,” and in that quarrel to runa tilt against 
Thomas of London as a representative of sacerdotalism. In that war- 
fare it would seem from Mr. Froude’s practice that any weapon may 
be used except one. Accurate statement of what really happened, 
even though such accurate statement might serve Mr. Froude’s 
purpose, is clearly forbidden by the destiny which guides Mr. Froude’s 
literary career. On the other hand, I have nothing to do with 
“ sacerdotalism ” or “anti-sacerdotalism.” I am not concerned to 
attack or to defend either, if only for the very good reason that neither 
of those long and new-fan gled words gives me any very clear meaning. 
All that I have undertaken is the humbler task of finding out the things 
that really happened, and of trying to find out from the things which 
happened what manner of men they were who did those.things. Above 
all things, let it be remembered that, while Mr. Froude holds a position 
which makes it his business to make out all the acts of Archbishop 
Thomas to be as blameworthy as may be, I hold no position which 
makes it my business to make out any of his acts to be either blame- 
worthy or praiseworthy. Mr. Froude fights against the Archbishop ; 
I fight, not for the Archbishop, but simply for truth. I am not concerned 
to defend a single action of Thomas; everything that he did as Arch- 
bishop may be proved to be altogether blameworthy, and I am none 
the worse. I am touched only if he can be shown to be a mere 
factious, intriguing hypocrite; for that I believe that he was not. But, 
on the other hand, if any one action of Thomas as Archbishop can be 
proved ta be praiseworthy, Mr. Froude is so far the worse. Something 
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is taken away from the utter blackness of the picture of sacerdotalism 
and its champion. I am in the happier position of having nobody to 
blacken, and indeed nobody to whitewash. My personal partisanship, 
so far as I have any, ceases when Thomas lays down the chancellor- 
ship. I have neither to defend the cause which the Archbishop 
maintained, nor the particular way in which he maintained it. All 
that I have to say on behalf of either is that the cause was one which 
in those days might honestly be maintained, and that the way in which 
Thomas maintained it was one which was natural in a man of his 
character placed in his position. 

It must always be remembered, though it does not seem always to 
be remembered by Mr. Froude, that there were, at different stages of 
the story, two distinct subjects of dispute between the Archbishop 
and the King, and that the point for which Thomas died was not 
the point about which the dispute began. The dispute began out of 
a number of small quarrels which gathered round the great question 
of the exemption of the clergy from temporal jurisdiction. Thomas 
actually died for the rights of his own church, for the right of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and none other, to crown the King 
of England.* No doubt the two quarrels were closely connected ; 
` the second quarrel would never have arisen except as a kind of 
appendage to the first. It is hardly possible that, had other things 
gone smoothly, any- quarrel could have arisen on this particular point ; 
it is certain that, unless a great deal had gone before, such a quarrel, 
if it had'‘arisen, could not have led to the Primates death. As a 
matter of fact, the immediate question for which Thomas was a martyr 
was the right of coronation, or, if any one chooses to be yet more pre- 
cise, the right of undisturbed censure on those who infringed the right 
of coronation. The martyrdom was, undoubtedly the result of the 
earlier quarrel, and the instinct of the age was practically not wrong 
in looking on Thomas as the martyr of the general cause of ecclesiastical 
privilege. But itis well to remember what the immediate point at 
issue was. And we may perhaps be inclined to think that the imme- 
diate cause of martyrdom was a worthier cause than the more general 
matter of dispute. We can now hardly enter into the intense feeling 
of the age with regard to all local and corporate rights. At least we 
can hardly enter into it when it takes an ecclesiastical shape. We could 
understand Thomas dying for the rights of the city of London better 
than we can understand his dying for the rights of the church of 
Canterbury. But, if we throw ourselves into the feelings of the time, 
we shall perhaps learn to enter into the state of mind which, even if 
nothing else had gone before, would deem it a duty in the head or in 
any other member of the church of Canterbury to die rather than do 
anything which could seem to infringe the highest privilege of that 


= This is clearly brought out by Mr. Robertson : Becket, p. 290. 
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church or to lessen the guilt of those who had infringed it. This side 
of the case ought not to be forgotten; at the same time it should not 
be so pressed as to forget that the question would never have*put 
itself in that form unless a great deal besides had gone before. 

I have already said that the claims of the clergy to an exemption 
from temporal jurisdiction might be fairly said to be the greatest evil 
of the time in 1164, though they certainly were not the greatest evil of 
the time in 1154. They were now the greatest evil, because the com- 
bined energies of Henry and Thomas had swept away the still greater 
evils which had been rife ten years earlier. When the power of the 
temporal law had been fully established over all other classes, the fact 
stood out more plainly that there was one class, more truly that there 
were two classes, in the realm who were exempted from its full 
sovereignty. If the layman wronged his fellow-layman, the sharp 
justice of the Angevin King knew how to deal with him. King 
Henry’s punishments were stern; but they were punishments at which 
men’s feelings had not hitherto learned to revolt so long as they 
were meted out to the guilty only. Cruel mutilations were the 
penalty even of very trifling thefts, while, for the murderer and the 
robber on a great scale, the law of the Conqueror which forbad the 
putting to death of any man had Jong passed out of men’s minds. The 
means were bloody, but the work had been done. One group of 
exceptions only remained. Let the clerk slay or rob the layman, let 
the layman slay or rob the clerk, let the clerk slay or rob his brother 
clerk, and the hand of King Henry’s justice was shortened. The 
Church claimed that all matters in which ecclesiastical persons—taking 
those words in the very widest sense—were either doers or sufferers 
should be exempt from the secular jurisdiction, and should be reserved 
for her own milder tribunals. Before those tribunals life and limb 
were safe; imprisonment and stripes were the heaviest sentences. 
King Henry found that such an exemption made his work imperfect; 
a crowd of offenders were every year rescued from the authority of 
his own courts, and were handed over to tribunals which were believed 
to be often partial and corrupt, and which in any case could deal only 
very inadequately with the worst class of offenders. Holy orders were 
then bestowed with such amazing lavishness, and the ecclesiastical 
privileges sheltered such large classes of persons who were not, 
according to modern notions, in holy orders at all, that the number: of 
clerical offenders—to say nothing of the lay offenders against clerks— 
was positively very large. The evil was a crying one. It was 
absolutely necessary to the completion of King Henry’s work that 
both the priestly murderer and the murderer of a priest should be 
amenable to the King’s justice like other men. To carry out this end 
Chancellor Thomas was, as far as we can see, perfectly ready; the 
King thence made the mistaken inference that Archbishop Thomas 
would be equally ready. Archbishop Thomas, as the facts show, was 
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not so ready; if my estimate of his character is right, it was impossible 
that he should be. - ; 
Mr. Robertson has gone through the matter at some length, and 
comes to this conclusion :— Nothing, as appears to us, can be plainer 
than that the Archbishop’s cause was decidedly wrong.”* I have 
nothing to gainsay in Mr. Robertson’s arguments; I have nothing to 
gainsay in his conclusion, if it simply means that the Archbishop’s 
cause was wrong in the sense that we, seven hundred years later, can 
clearly see that it was wrong. A privilege which was thoroughly 
mischievous in itself was defended by arguments, scriptural, his- 
torical, and legal, all of which were thoroughly fallacious. But if 
Mr. Robertson means that the Archbishop’s cause was wrong in the 
sense that he was morally blameworthy for supporting it—that is, that 
it was so clearly wrong that he was morally bound to see that it was 
wrong—lI am hardly prepared to go thatlength. Itis certain that many 
wise and good men supported the same cause, some of them men who 
thoroughly took in all that could be said on the other side. It was 
not left for the nineteenth century to weigh the actions of Henry and 
Thomas in the balance of a perfectly fair judgement. Ages before 
either Froude arose, William ‘of Newburgh, the father of historical 
criticism, as Giraldus is the father of comparative philology, held his 
court on King and Primate, and, while ruling that the zeal of both 
was praiseworthy, gave sentence that the zeal of both had sadly out- 
run discretion.t The same line is taken by others from whom we 
might have looked for less impartiality than from a critic far away 
in another province. The King’s case is stated with all fulness and 
fairness by more than one of the Archbishop’s own biographers.t 
No one does more thorough justice to Henry than Herbert of 
Bosham, the Primate’s most fiery admirer, the man who did not scruple 
to reprove King Henry to his face for setting a bad example to a 
long string of followers who have not known how an Emperor of the 
Romans ought to be described.§ Herbert pours forth all his rhetoric 


* Becket, p. 80. A 

+ The two chapters of this writer which are given to this subject, the sixteenth and 
the twenty-fifth of his second book, should be most carefully studied, as a wonderfully 
fair contemporary judgement on both sides. He says of the King (ii. 180): “Acri motu 
turbatus, in spiritu vehementi contra malefactores clericos posuit leges, in quibus utique 
zelum justitiæ publicæ habuit, sed fervor immoderatior modum excessit. Sane hujus 
immoderationis regiæ nostri temporis episcopos tantum respicit culpa, quantum ab eis 
processit et causa.” In speaking of the Archbishop (ii. 154), he was tied by the reverence 
due to a canonized saint; yet he ventures to say: “Itaque quod a venerabili pontifice 
tunc actum est, nec laudandum esse judico, nec vituperare presumo ; sed dico quod si vel 
modice in hujus modi a sancto viro per zeli laudabilis paulo immoderatiorem impetum est 
excessum, hoc ipsum est sacræ, quæ consecuta noscitur, igne passionis excoctum.” He 
argues that Gregory the Great, in his wise condescension to human weakness, would 
have acted otherwise than Thomas did. 

t Henry’s case is well put by the anonymous Lambeth writer, Giles ii. 85. And in the 
other accounts, as in Roger of Pontigny, 120, if Henry’s case is not stated in the same 
formal way, yet the facts which were his justification are plainly set forth. 

§ See the most remarkable conversation between the King and Herbert of Bosham, 
reported by William Fitz-Stephen, Giles, i. 266 ; Robertson, iii. 99. (On coming to 
England, I find Mr. Robertson’s edition of William Fitz-Stephen and Herbert of 
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to set forth the righteous motives of both disputants. King and 
Primate alike had a zeal for God; which zeal was according to know- 
ledge, he will leave God himself to judge.* Now when men could so 
fairly and favourably judge what was to be said on the other side, we 
must allow that a cause which they accepted, though it may rightly 
seem monstrous now, must have had something about it which 
hindered it from seeming utterly monstrous then. Again, nothing is 
plainer than that, while statesmen and great churchmen were divided, 
popular feeling everywhere, in his own province and out of it, in his 
own country and out of it, went enthusiastically along with Thomas 
and his cause. From his first struggle at Northampton to his last 
struggle at Canterbury, an admiring multitude is always ready to 
welcome, to applaud, to wait upon his steps. We may with advantage 
stop to think what this fact proves and what it does not prove. We 
need not discuss the meaning put upon it by Thierry, though the fact 
is valuable the other way, as showing how well a man of Norman 
descent could win the love of all classes of Englishmen. Nor is the 
importance of the fact put aside by Mr. Froude’s easy process of 
talking about a “mob.”{ Let it be that it was only the “mob” 
which followed Thomas from the gate of Northampton castle to 
the gate of St. Andrew’s priory, and that it was only the “mob” 
which came forth from every town and village of Kent, from 
Southwark, from his own London, to welcome him on his last 
return. Mobs often go wrong in their judgements, but they hardly 
shower their applause on men who are known only as unscrupulous 
and tyrannical ministers. The popular admiration for Thomas i. ~. 
way proves his cause to have been a cause in itself wise and righteous, 
a cause which we could wish to have triumphed in the long run ; but it 
does prove that his cause was not at the time palpably the cause of 
wrong and oppression. Thomas was the champion of clerical immu- 
nities; if clerical immunities had been felt by the mass of the people 
as a wrong to themselves, they would not have applauded the cham- 
pion of those immunities. Besides the religious—if it will please Mr. 
Fréude, we will call it the superstitious—feeling which would draw 
the “mob” to the Primate’s side, the mob would contain comparatively 
few who had suffered heavy and unpunished wrongs from priestly 
offenders; it would contain many who had been themselves, who had 
seen their friends and neighbours, rescued from the bloody sentences 
of the King’s courts by the interposition of the milder jurisdiction of 
Bosham. I have therefore thought it right to verify my references to Dr. Giles’ 
edition by the new, and doubtless more correct, text.) 

* Herbert has a whole chapter on this head, beginning at p. 102 (iii. 264, Robertson). At 
P- 108 (272) he bursts into a torrent of declamation in joint honour of both disputants: “O 
rex et O pontifex, quorum utrumque Dei apprehendit emulatio.”” He winds up more 
gravely: “ Certo enim certius quod uterque habuerit emulationem, unus pro populo, alter 
vero pro clero; utrius tamen eorum fuerit cum scientia zelus, non hominis, qui cito 
fallitur, sed scientiaram Domini qui in fine declarabit judicium.” 


t Nineteenth Century, J uly, 1877, p. 855. Elsewhere there are “ crowds,” « swarms,” 
and the like. 
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the bishop. A cause which was strongly supported by many of the 
highest minds of the age, and which was no less strongly supported 
by the mass of the people, must have had more to be said for it than 
Mr. Froude, and even than Mr. Robertson, seems to see. 

The arguments from Scripture, the Civil Law, and other sources, 
by which it was sought to defend the ecclesiastical privileges, may be 
fairly left to Mr. Robertson’s refutation.* They are much‘on a level 
with most other such arguments in those ages. When we read Robert 
Grosseteste’s dispute with his refractory canons, we decide that the 
bishop was right and the canons wrong ; but we are in no way helped 
to that decision by the bishop’s arguments about the sun, moon, and 
stars. When we read the great dispute about the relations between 
the crowns of England and Scotland, whatever conclusion we may 
come to, we are not led to it by the statements made on both sides 
about the children and the contemporaries of: Brutus. Those ages 
were quite capable of arguments purely legal or purely logical. But 
in attempting disputation of a wider kind, they seem always to have 
mistaken mere illustrations—illustrations, some of them, which we 
should very likely make now, but which we should not make without 
a smile—for serious arguments which proved something, But one 
special fallacy ran through all arguments on this subject. The course 
of affairs for several centuries in Western Europe, while it had been 
such as to throw much temporal power into the hands of the clergy, 
had also been such as at once to extend the class of clergy more 
widely, and to draw the line between them and the laity more broadly, 
than in any other time or country. It is not too much to say, with a 
keener observer than either Mr. Froude or Mr. Robertson, that “the 
clerical order in the middle ages extended far beyond the priesthood; it 
included in Henry’s day the whole of the professional and educated 
classes.” | There is nothing like this in our own time; there never 
was anything like it in Eastern Christendom, where such learning as 
there was never died out among the laity. In the West the clergy— 
taking that word in the widest sense—formed so distinct a class, and 
a class in many respects so superior to all other classes, that it is not 
wonderful if there grew up among them the very strongest form of 
_that corporate or quasi-corporate spirit, that esprit de corps as it is 
called, which is found in a greater or less degree in all marked classes 
and professions, Considering again many features of the society in 
which they lived, it is not wonderful if the clergy sometimes fancied ° 
that they, the ministers of the Church, were themselves the Church, 
and if they applied to the clergy, as distinguished from the laity, 
much which Scripture says, or was interpreted to say, of the Church 
as distinguished from the world. This way of looking at things 
almost naturally led, on the part of the more zealous members of the 
order, into a way of looking at the civil power which is quite unintel- 

* Becket, pp. 77—85. t Green: History of the English People, i. 164. 
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ligible in modern times, and which would always have been 
unintelligible in the East. It is of course, in all times and places, an 
easy figure of speech to compare a prince whose policy is disliked, to 
all the persecutors and royal sinners in Scripture and ecclesiastical 
history. But the language of ecclesiastical writers sometimes goes 
far beyond this. It sometimes almost puts on a tone of Manichean 
dualism, as if that one of the two swords which was wielded by Cæsar 
had been put into Cæsa}s hand, not by God, but by his enemy.* The 
doctrine of the Ghibeline came as the needful answer, and Henry, 
with all his Guelfic alliances, was really fighting the Ghibeline battle. 
A prodigious mass of talk of all these kinds is to be found in the 
writings of the time. It would not be hard to help Mr. Froude to a 
string of passages which would serve his purpose better than anything 
that he has either quoted or imagined. To a modern mind all this 
needs no refutation; my point simply is that the more reasonable 
forms of this teaching were accepted by good and moderate men, and 
that, even in its extremest form, it was no cunningly devised scheme 
for the enslavement of the laity, but was simply something which grew 
up, like other things, by the force of circumstances. ` 

But we have the further fact that the champions of ecclesiastical 
privilege won for themselves by such championship the admiration of 
the people in general, of the “mob,” in the words of Mr. Froude. 
Why should men sympathize with the exclusive privileges of a class 
to which they did not belong? The great master of English history 
has lately taught us that there is a stage in constitutional develope- 
ment at which the assertion even of exclusive privileges may be 
popular. The privileges gained by one class may be felt to be a kind 
of earnest that the same privileges may one day be gained by other 
classes.t This would seem to be true whenever the privilege is a 
mere exemption, when nothing is taken from the unprivileged class, but 
when all that is done is to exempt a single class from some grievance 
common to all. . I confess that, notwithstanding Mr. Robertson’s 
judgement the other way,t I do see in the struggle for ecclesiastical 
exemptions a struggle for the mitigation of the criminal code. I do 
see in Thomas’ generation the beginnings of a feeling against the 
barbarous punishments inflicted in the King’s courts, of which there 
is no trace in the earlier part of the same century. Herbert of Bosham, 
stating the case of Thomas, claimsitasa clerical privilegeto be exempted 
from branding and mutilation. But he also implies that branding and 
mutilation are punishments which ought not to be inflicted on any 
man. His reasoning indeed is as much theological as humanitarian ; 


* Some passages go almost further than this. Edward Grim (84), in describing the 
King’s severities towards the criminous clerks, states the facts fairly enough ; but when 


he comes to rhetoric, he speaks of “sanctus archiepiscopus, dolens conservos suos pro. . 


quibus Christus mortuus est tantis ascribi indignitatibus.” 
+ See Stubbs : Constitutional History, iii. 562. 
t Becket, pp. 86, 87. 
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it is a crime to deface the image of God.* Still, in whatever shapes 
and by whatever arguments, the voice of humanity was making itself 
heard. Punishments which men accepted as the ordinary course of 
things in the. days of Henry the First were beginning to be cavilled 
at in the days of Henry the Second. It was openly said that such 
punishments were too bad for the clergy; it was beginning to be 
whispered that they were too bad for the laity also. In such a case 
as this, the establishment of the class privilége is distinctly a step 
towards the general deliverance. It is idle to dispute whether 
Thomas was or was not “a kindred spirit to our modern reformers 
and mitigators of the criminal code.” It is enough for my purpose 
that the cause which he maintained was one which tended, even if 
indirectly, towards the mitigation of that code, and that the people 
instinctively saw that it did so tend. - : 

Nor, while judging of the ecclesiastical privileges, must we leave 
out of sight the fact that the rule cut both ways. It is most impor- 
tant to insist on the fact, one which I have already tried to point out, 
that the privileges of the clerical order were in some cases privileges 
in which that word seemed to have come back to the older meaning of 
privilegium. Mr. Froude makes one of his most daring assertions 
when he says, speaking of the murderers of Thomas, — 


“ They had been excommunicated, but they had received no further moles- 
tation. It has been conjectured that they owed their impunity to Becket’s 
own claim for the exclusive jurisdiction of the spiritual courts in cases where 
spiritual persons were concerned. But the wildest advocates of the immunities 
of the Church had never dreamed of protecting laymen who laid their hands 
on clerks. The explanation was that the King had acted honourably by 
taking the responsibility on himself, and had not condescended to shield his 
own reputation by the execution of men whose fault had been over-loyalty ta 
himself.”+ z 

I am afraid, as I have hinted more than once, that we .must not 
expect to find kings, bishops, or any class of men’ in the twelfth 
century acting honourably in the sense in which Mr. Froude doubtless 
understands “honourably.” But let this pass. Ido not know ‘whether 
the phrase “it has been conjectured” is meant as a rebuke to Mr. 
Robertson; if so, Mr. Froude has got on rather dangerous ground. 
Much as I differ from many of Mr. Robertson’s conclusions, greatly as I 
dislike the tone of much of his book, there are few people who are 
less likely to go wrong on a mere question of fact, Nothing is 
more certain than that Mr. Froude is utterly wrong in the ‘above hasty 

* Comparing the ecclesiastical and temporal jurisdictions (i. 105 ; Robertson iis 269), 
he says of the former: “Inde est quod absque membrorum multilatione et sine omni 
deformatione corporis est. Spiritualis est enim. Adeo etiam quod ordinis privilegium 
excludat cauterium, quam tamen pænam communiter inter homines etiam Jus forense 
damnat: ne videlicet in homine Dei imago deformetur.” So the preachers of humanity 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries denounced the crime of selling Christians into 
slavery; those of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries denounced the crime of selling 
men of any kind. Yet there is one canon of Anselm (see Eadmer, 68) whieh seems to 


denounce slavery in the abstract. 3 
T Nineteenth Century, November, 1877, p. 685. 
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assertion, and that Mr. Robertson is perfectly right when he asserts 
the exact contrary. As the law stood at the time of the murder of 
Thomas, his murderers could not be touched except by ecclesiastical 
censures. The law was presently altered; we can hardly doubt that 
one reason for its alteration was because such offenders as the slayers 
of the martyr had escaped. These facts should surely have been 
known to the writer who so powerfully urges the claims of English 
law to be looked on as the foundation of English history, and it is one 
of the most surprising cases of Mr. Froude’s constant ill-luck that 
they should not have been known. This will be seen when we 
compare Mr. Froude’s statements with Mr. Robertson’s. 

Mr. Robertson, in discussing the general question of the immunities, 
Says :— 


“No other answer is needed to the claims set up by Becket for the exemption 
of the clergy from the secular courts than such as is furnished by a letter of 
his immediate successor, written at a time when the clergy had begun to feet 
that their immunities were attended by considerable inconveniences. For the 
Church’s claim to exclusive jurisdiction over all cases which concerned the 
clergy had not only the effect of withdrawing clerical robbers and murderers 
from the secular tribunals, but also the robbers and murderers of the clergy, so 
that (as was most signally instanced in Becket’s own case) the murderer of an 
ecclesiastic was subject to no other than ecclesiastical punishments ; and the 
effect of this came to be so seriously felt that Archbishop Richard endeavoured 
to procure an alteration of the law. He argues that misdeeds ought to be 
punished in any case. ‘I should be content, he says,‘ with the sentence of 
excommunication, if it had the effect of striking terror into evil-doers; but 
through our sins, it has become ineffective and despised. The slayers of a 
clerk or a bishop are sent to Rome by way of penance; they enjoy themselves 
by the way, and return with the Pope’s full grace, and with increased boldness 
for the commission of crime. The King claims the right of punishing’ such 
offences; but we of the clergy damnably reserve it to ourselves, and we 
deserve the consequences of our ambition in usurping a jurisdiction with which 
we have no rightful concern. ». . ? The Archbishop’s argument was intended 
to protect the clergy from violence, but it is evident that itis equally applicable 
to the protection’ of the laity against the violence of clergymen” (Becket, 
pp. 82, 83). 


Later, towards the end of the book, Mr. Robertson says again :— 


“ We have seen that the immunities of the clergy were found a bar to the 
punishment of the murderers of ecclesiastics: and in consequence of this, 
Archbishop Richard, the successor of Becket, wrote the letter already quoted, 
in which the argument, although intended only to secure the punishment of 


. _ Offences against the clergy, is equally Strong against that exemption of criminal 


clergymen from secular jurisdiction which had been the foundation of Becket’s 
cause. It was probably in consequence of this that, in 1176, a council at 
Westminster, under the legate Hugh Petroleone, enacted that the murderer of a 
clerk, on conviction or confession before the king’s justiciary, should undergo 
the usual punishment for his crime, and, moreover, should forfeit his inherit- 
ance. At the same time it was decreed (although as Henry tells the Pope, 
not without much opposition from the greatest and the wisest men of the 
` realm) that clergymen should not be subject to the secular courts except for 
offences against the forest laws, or on account of fees to which the duty of lay 
‘ service was attached. The indignation with which contemporary writers 
assail the legate for consenting to these exceptions, appears to show that they 
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were of great practical importance ; but in any case, the principle of the im- 
munity of ecclesiastics from all secular jurisdiction was abandoned, and the 
sanction of Rome was given to decrees which Becket would have denounced as 
intoferable and impious ” (pp. 209, 210). 


Mr. Robertson then quotes passages from Giraldus and Peter of Blois, 
in which Archbishop Richard is blamed for giving up rights for which. 
Thomas had died., This was a somewhat inaccurate statement of the 
real cause of Thomas’ death; but it illustrates the received way of 
looking at the matter. Now Mr. Froude, who a few pages before had 
said that “ the wildest advocates of the Church had never dreamed of 
protecting laymen who had laid their hands on clerks,” had, somewhere or 
other, read about this act of Archbishop Richard; but he read it in his 
usual fashion. He saw enough to make merry about clerical deer- 
stealers ; he never saw the passages which showed that hitherto laymen 
who laid their hands on clerks had been protected. Here stands his 
version, well worthy to be compared with Mr. Robertson’s. For be it 
remembered, Mr. Robertson is just as glad as Mr. Froude to catch at 
anything that will tell against Thomas and his cause. But, unlike 
Mr. Froude, he sees and reads all that is in his book. Mr. Froude. 
Says :— i% 

“ In the October following, Cardinal Hugezun came from Rome to arrange 
the vexed question of the liability of clerks to trial in the civil courts. The 
customs for which Henry pleaded seem at that time to have been substantially 
recognized. Offenders were degraded by their ordinaries and passed over to 
the secular judges. For one particular class of offences definite statutory 
powers were conceded to the State. The clergy were notorious violators of 
the forest laws. Deer-stealing implied a readiness to commit other crimes, and 
Cardinal Hugezun formally consented that orders should be no protection in 
such cases. The betrayal of their interests on a matter which touched so 
nearly the occupation: of their lives was received by the clergy with a scream 
of indignation. . . % . ‘Archbishop Richard,’ says Giraldus, ‘basely surren- 
dered the rights which the martyr Thomas had fought for and won, but Arch- 
bishop Stephen recovered them.’ The blood of St. Thomas had not been shed, 
and the martyr of Canterbury, had not been allowed a monopoly of wonder- 
working, that a priest should be forbidden to help himself to a haunch of venison 
on festival days:"* ° >: 


It may be a question’-whether a joke about a haunch of venison is 
worth the cost of a direct misstatement of the law; but, if the joke 
told against the‘clergy and the accurate statement of the law told in 
` their favour, it might be too much to expect the assertor of the claims 
of the Statute-Book to count the cost in such a'case. And it may be 
that a simple layman cannot throw himself into the point of view 
from which these things are: looked at by one who has himself, like 
Thomas, “put off the deacon.” To the simple layman the fact that the 
ecclesiastical claims cut both ways, that they sometimes tended to the 
damage of the clergy as well as to their profit, is an important element 
in the case, one which not only should not be denied, but should be 


* Nineteenth Century, November, 1877, pp. 690, 691 
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prominently set forth. By virtue of the privileges for which Thomas 
struggled, the blood of Thomas remained, as far as temporal punish- 
ment was concerned, unavenged. In truth each side of the exemptian 
was a further reason for abolishing the exemption, because each side — 
of the exemption increased the number of offenders who escaped the 
due reward of their deeds. But we can understand that the fact that 
the exemption did cut both ways, the fact that, while the clerk was 
liable to lighter punishments than other men, he was also placed 
under feebler protection than other men, did something to take away 
anything that seemed exclusive and invidious in the clerical exemption 
from temporal jurisdiction, 


Such then was the character, such were the various sides and 
aspects, of these famous claims of the clergy to answer for their crimes 
in the spiritual courts only which formed the subject of the first struggle 
between Thomas and the King. Here was a whole system of teaching, 
supported by great names and precedents, which formed a part, an 
essential and prominent part, of the clerical belief of the time. Into 
the midst of this teaching, into an atmosphere where its doctrines 
floated on every breath, Thomas was suddenly plunged. If he became 
Archbishop, these were the principles which an Archbishop was bound 
to profess and act upon. They were the principles which an Arch- 
bishop who had sinned against those principles as Chancellor was 
bound to profess and to act on, even more strongly than his predecessors 
who had needed no such repentance. Anselm stood before his eyes, 
and, though we may greatly doubt whether Anselm would have coun- 
tersigned all the doctrines of Thomas—he assurédly would not have 
approved of all his acts—it was perfectly natural that both Thomas 
and his contemporaries should honestly believe that he was walking 
in the steps of Anselm. Once Archbishop, with Anselm as his chosen 
model, Thomas could not fail to become the champion of the eccle- 
siastical claims in all their fulness. He could not fail to throw into his 
championship, not only all the inborn fervour of his nature, but the 
further artificial fervour of one who was acting a part, though a part 
in acting which he believed that he was only doing his duty. 

It is therefore almost vain to inquire whether Thomas was morally 
justified in taking up the cause which he did takeup. Being the man 
that he was, in the position in which he found himself, it was impos- 
sible that he should do otherwise than take up that cause. And being 
the man that he was, and in the position in which he found himself, it 
was further impossible that he should do otherwise than take up that 
cause with a fervour, with an obstinacy, with a kind of reckless defiance 
of consequences, which was peculiar to himself. Beside him all other 
assertors of the same claims in his own day, or before his day, seemed 
lukewarm. It was only natural that they should seem lukewarm. No 
one else had in the same way the necessity constantly laid upon him 
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of carrying out the part of an ecclesiastical champion in all its fulness, 
We need hardly stop to argue whether a man was right or wrong in 
taking up a certain cause when he could not fail to take up that cause 
unless he had been another man. To Henry at this stage we may pay 
a higher.tribute. We have seen that the most enthusiastic admirers of 
Thomas fully admit the integrity of his motives. He found a great 
source of evil in his kingdom, weakening the course of justice and 
disturbing the peace of the realm. He gave the whole power of his 
mind to put an end to that evil. Thomas and Henry alike, in the 
general part which they took, acted as they could not fail to act. Of 
Henry we may: further say that, in the general part which he took, 
he acted as it was abstractedly right to act. It is more profitable 
to examine the particular acts both of King and Primate, to look at 
the way in which each, starting from a perfectly defensible position, 
carried out the cause which he had in hand. In thus weighing 
their particular acts, we are often driven to pronounce a harsh judge- 
ment on both. The pair of disputants with whom we have now to 
deal have indeed fallen away from the pair of disputants two genera- 
tions earlier whom they must have had before their eyes. Henry the 
Second and Thomas are not as Henry the First and Anselm. Each 
alike loses his dignity and forsakes his position. ~ Thomas is violent, 
obstinate, provoking; Henry does not shrink from any act of mean- 
ness or cruelty which could crush or distress his adversary. But we 
must insist on King and Primate alike being judged by their real acts, 
as recorded by writers of their own age, not by imaginary acts which 
ingenious writers of the nineteenth century may think good to discover 
for them. Now itis not too much to say that Mr. Froude’s narrative 
of the first ground of quarrel between Thomas and Henry, of the events 
between the consecration of Thomas and the Council of Clarendon, is 
purely fictitious. The names of the chief actors are the same in the 
real and in the fictitious narrative. The general course of events in 
the fictitious narrative might seem to be suggested by the real one. 
But this is all that we can say. In all the details of the story, in all 
the points of law and fact on which the controversy turned, Mr. Froude 
gives us a story which is altogether different from that of the contem- 
porary writers. Mr. Froude deals with facts in the kind of way in 
which the Popes claimed to deal ex plenitudine potestatis with the king- 
doms of the earth. He pulls down and he builds up, he plants and he 


destroys, after a fashion which may be lawful to those whose object ` 


it is to make a point against sacerdotalism or anti-sacerdotalism, but 
‘which can only be looked at with simple wonder by those whose 
object is the lowlier one of finding out the truth of history. 

. Mr. Froude begins his narrative of the grounds of quarrel by a 
statement of law :— 


' “Knights holding their lands from the Church on military tenure had 
hitherto done homage for them to the Crown. The new archbishop demanded 
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the homage for himself. He required the Earl of Clare to swear fealty to him 

for Tunbridge Castle. The Earl of Clare refused and appealed to the king, 

and the archbishop dared not at once strike so large a quarry. But he 

showed his teeth with a smaller offender. Sir William Eynesford, one of the- 
King’s knights, was patron of a benefice in Kent. The archbishop presented 

a priest to it. The knight ejected the archbishop’s nominee, and the archbishop 

excommunicated the knight.” * 

The names here are the same as the names in the real story ; so are 
some of the facts. But every fact is so altered, so coloured, so mixed 
up with fictitious statements of fact and erroneous statements of law, 
that Mr. Froude’s story, as it stands, can only be called a fiction. The 
statement that “knights holding their lands from the Church on mili- 
tary tenure had hitherto done homage for them to the Crown” is mere 
nonsense. Mr. Froude has doubtless got hold of some glimmering of 
the Conqueror’s great law of Salisbury, by which every man in the 
realm, knights holding their lands from the Church on military tenure 
among the rest, had to become the man of the King. But this did not, 
as Mr. Froude seems to think, shut out the homage due to the inter- 
mediate lord, ecclesiastical or temporal. Nor was there anything new, 
as he implies, in the Archbishop demanding such homage. Knights 
holding their Jands from the Archbishop on military tenure owed" 
homage to the Archbishop, but a homage in which their higher alle- 
giance to the King was reserved. Mr. Froude tells the story about 
Tunbridge Castle, as if the castle had been undoubtedly a fief held of 
the see of Canterbury by military tenure, and as if the Archbishop 
was guilty of some innovation in demanding homage for an estate so 
held. The real. point of controversy was quite different. The Arch- 
bishop asserted that the castle was a fief of the archbishopric. When 
the Archbishop therefore demanded homage for it, the Ears answer 
was not, as Mr. Froude represents it, a mere refusal; it was a proposal 
of compromise, which reminds us of relations of homage between still 
greater personages than earls and archbishops. Earl Roger offered 
to do homage to the Archbishop, but he declined to say for what fief the 
homage was to be done.t This would have had the effect of making 
the Earl personally the Archbishop’s man, as so many others were, but 
it would have left the claims of the see over the castle of Tunbridge un- 
decided. The state of things would have been that which sometimes 

* Nineteenth Century, July, 1877, pp. 844, 845. 

+ Herbert, i. 86 (iii. 251, Robertson) : “Comes vero hominium obtulit, sed super quo, quod 
querebat archipresul, exprimere recusavit.” I take this to be the Harl’s final answer, 
notas atall contradicting the version given by Ralph de Diceto (i. 311, Stubbs), which, E 
conceive, refers to an earlier stage of the controversy. Here the Earl, called on by the 
Archbishop to do homage for the castle, “archiepiscopo duriorem opposuit adversarium, 
respondens totum illud feodum in servitio militari et publicis pensionibus persolvendis 
regem potius attendisse quam archiepiscopum.” The proposal put into the Earl’s mouth 
by Herbert would naturally come as a later compromise. But, in any case, Ralph’s story 
is quite different from Mr. Froude’s. In Ralph’s version the Earl refuses homage to the 
Archbishop on the ground that he held the castle directly from the King. Granting the 
Earl's fact, his law follows as a matter of course. Granting the Archbishop’s fact, his 


law follows equally. Mr. Froude takes, not the Earl’s fact, but the Archbishop's, and 
gets his law out of his own head. 
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existed between the crowns of England and Scotland, when the two 
kings were on friendly terms, and when it was not the interest of 
either to stir the question whether the Scottish king’s homage was 
done for the kingdom of Scotland or for anything else. All these 
touches, which give so much life and meaning to the story, seem to 
have no meaning for Mr. Froude. They certainly count for nothing 
in an argument against sacerdotalism; but they count for a great deal 
in bringing the Life and Times of Thomas Becket as a living thing 
before us. Having done with Earl Roger, Mr. Froude passes on to 
William of Eynesford, and his story is still more utterly perverted 
than the other. As Mr. Froude tells it, it reads like a wanton attack 
on. the Archbishop’s part on the layman’s right of patronage. Mr. 
Froude leaves out the fact, on which the whole story turns, that 
William, while one of the King’s knights, was also one of the Arch- 
bishop’s knights, and that the Archbishops claimed to appoint clerks 
to all churches on lands held of the see.* There seems to have been 
fair ground for doubt whether this claim was a good one, and it may 
be that William was right in his law and that Thomas was wrong. 
In the.case of the Earl of Clare, the dispute was a simple question of 
‘fact; in the case of William of Eynesford the dispute was a.simple 
question of law. To say that Mr. Froude has misstated the fact in 
one case and the law in the other, would be paying his narrative too 
high a compliment. It would imply that his narrative contains intel- 
ligible statements which can be affirmed or denied. Instead of such 
statements, his narrative is mere careless confusion, but of course a 
confusion in which everything so falls out as to put Thomas in the 
worst light. And, again to mark the straws which show the way of 
the wind, where William Fitz-Stephen says “ecclesiam donaverat,” 
Mr. Froude says, “The Archbishop presented a priest to it? Mr. 
Froude ought to know that to talk of a bishop « presenting ” in his 
own. diocese is sheer nonsense.f w i 

It is a question whether this happened before or after the Council 
of Tours in 1163. Mr. Froude seems to place it before ; Mr. Robertson 
places it after. The point is of some little consequence, as it involves 
a question whether Thomas was, in these proceedings, carrying out 
a canon’ of that Council which decreed the restoration of alienated 


* See the story in William Fitz-Stephen, 208 (Robertson, iii. 43), who says of the Arch- 
bishop: “ Ejus est tam baronum suorum quam monachorum Cantuariensium vacantes 
in villis donare ecclesias.” As Mr. Robertson says (Becket, p- 72), the claim of the Arch- 
bishop was a very doubtful one ; but it was one which Thomas had inherited from his pre- 
decessor Theobald, while Mr. Froude makes the Archbishop’s collation of the benefice an 

‘interference with the rights of a man with whom he had nothing to do, The references 
which Mr. Robertson makes to Gervase (X. Scriptt. 1667, 1675) throw great doubt on the 
Archbishop’s right, which was given up by the next Primate Richard. But I do not see 
that very much is proved by the fact that the monks afterwards received the advowson 
asa gift (“ Willielmus dominus ejusdem fundi dedit conventui Cantuariensi, exenio quoque 
reddidit”). This sounds to me like a compromise. 

t The phrase of Ralph de Diceto (i. 311, Stubbs), “Thomas archiepiscopus vacantem 
ecclesiam Ainefordie contulit in Laurentium,” is still more accurate. ; 
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Church property.* That Thomas had a general license from the King 
to tecover the lost estates of the see is not stated by Mr. Froude, but 
it is stated by William Fitz-Stephen.t It is likely enough in itself, 
though Henry may not have foreseen the special use to which the 
license was to be put. As for the rest of the Eynesford story, if Mr. 
Froude’s study of the Statute-book had gone as far back as the few 
genuine ordinances of the Coriqueror, he might have made his case 
against Thomas stronger than he has done. William was a tenant-in- 
chief of the Crown as well as a tenant of the Archbishop, and Mr. Froude 
understates his case when he says that “it had been usual to pay the 
King the courtesy of consulting him” before excommunicating such 
an one. It was no mere matter of courtesy, but a matter of law or 
established custom, of the Conqueyor’s own ordaining; and the answer 
made by Thomas that it was not for the King to meddle in matters 
of absolution and excommunication was one which goes to the very 
root of the matter, and might, one would have thought, have served 
Mr. Froude’s purpose well. On the other hand, Mr. Froude seems not 
to mention that Thomas absolved William of EKynesford, that William, 
as his man, appeared as one of his sureties at Northampton, and that 
the question about the advowson was settled by William giving it as 
a gift, not indeed to the archbishopric, but to the convent of Christ 
Church. 
Mr. Froude’s account of the Council of Tours is also remarkable :— 
' « The English prelates attended. The question of precedence was not this 
time raised. The Archbishop of Canterbury and his suffragans sat on the 
Pope’s right hand; the Archbishop of York and his suffragans sat on the 
Pope’s left. Whether anything of consequence .passed on this occasion 
between the Pope and Becket is not known: probably not; it is certain, 
however, that they met.” f 
It is proverbially hard to prove a negative, and it is strange if so 
minute an account as Mr. Froude’s should be'a pure dream. But there 
is nothing in any book, old or new, to which I have access at this 
moment which leads me to think that there was a single English 
bishop at Tours besides Thomas himself. Herbert of Bosham, who was 
clearly present, gives a minute account of Thomas’ journey and of his 
reception by Alexander. The English Primate was received with extra- 
orditiary honours, and was treated as first in rank after the Pope himself. 


* Mr. Robertson (Becket, 71) argues that the abuses forbidden by the Council of Tours 
were of a different kind from those which Thomas was, rightly or wrongly, trying to reform. 
The words of the canon, as given by William of Newburgh (i. 127), stand thus: “ Statui- 
mus ut quisquis alicui laico in seculo remanenti ecclesiam decimamve concesserit,” &e. 
(The text seems to be somewhat different from that quoted by Mr. Robertson.) But the 
words which go before, “quidam fratrum et coepiscoporum nostrorum aliorumque præ- 
latorum ecclesi decimas eis, et ecclesiarum dispositiones indulgent,” seem to meet the 
case of the church of Eynesford, as conceived by Thomas, an advowson which had passed 
from spiritual into temporal hands. “Habere ecclesiam ” and similar phrases are often 
applied to advowsons. See Domesday, 280, and Norman Conquest, v. 502. 

+ Giles, i. 208 (Robertson, i. 43): “Tamen prius a rege petitam obtinuerat archi- 
episcopus licentiam revocandi predia ecclesiæ Cantuariensis, a predecessoribus suis male 
alienata, vel a laicis occupata.” 

Í Nineteenth Century, July, 1877, p. 845. 
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But of Mr. Froude’s picture of the Pope in the middle, with Thomas 
on one side and Roger on the other, there is not a word.* Moreover, 
it ig known that something of very considerable consequence passed. 
on this occasion between thesPope and Thomas; “that they met” 
there is no need to prove. We need not accept the story of William 
of Newburgh—which is doubtless transferred hither from a later time 
—that Thomas now resigned his archbishopric and received it again 
from the Pope.t But there is no doubt that it was now that Thomas 
tried to procure the canonization of Anselm. Such an attempt is 
most significant in connexion with what had gone before and with 
what followed. It could have no other meaning than that of declaring 
-to the world that Anselm was the model which Thomas had chosen 
to imitate. For Alexander the Sixth to canonize Anselm at the 
request of Morton wasa very harmless proceeding, one which in no 
way threatened the throne of Henry the Seventh. For Alexander the 
Third to canonize Anselm at the request of Thomas would have been an 
act which could have had but one meaning, and that a meaning which 
might be understood to threaten the throne of Henry the Second. - 
The wily Pontiff neither agreed nor refused, but bade Thomas bring the 
matter before the judgément of the English bishops.j Both Thomas- 
and the English bishops had before long quite other matters to see to. 
Just after the matter of William of Eynesford a very remarkable 
sentence is found in Mr. Robertson’s book. “In another case the 
Primate appeared as a sort of Hampden.” § As Mr. Froude gives no 
narrative of this case, I am relieved from giving any counter narrative ; 
and I am specially glad to be relieved from deciding whether the story 
has anything to do with Danegeld or no. It is enough to say that 
Thomas withstood, and successfully withstood, the levying of a tax 
which he deemed oppressive and illegal—that his so doing brought on 
him the King’s anger—and that Mr. Robertson, no very favourable 
judge—approves of his conduct. Surely we have here a side of the 
Archbishop’s character which deserves some place in the narrative of 
his Life and Times. But then the character of a Hampden and the 
character of an unscrupulous and tyrannical minister are hardly con- 
sistent with one another. - Still less would it suit Mr. Froude’s theory 
to argue that the consecrating hands of Henry of Winchester had 
changed the one character into the other. The Hampden-like side 
of Thomas therefore remained invisible to Mr. Froude’s eyes. 


* Herbert, i. 90 (Robertson, iii. 255): “Quod ceteris majus adhuc, Romana, ecclesia 
nostrum archipresulem, tanquam ex multis qui convenerant primogenitum, quodam 
quesi primogeniti honore et cultu honestabat præ emteris.? Mr. Froude seems still to 
be followed by the memory of the day when Archbishop Roger had to be “ drawn out of 
his ill-chosen place.” 

t ii. 180: “Ubi, ut dicitur, pontificatum, minus sincere et canonice, id est, per operam 
manumque regiam, susceptum, pungentis conscientiæ stimulos non ferens, secreto in 
manus domini pape resignavit.” This must be a confusion with the scene of the same 
kind at Sens recorded by Edward Grim (52) and William Fitz-Stephen (244). 

t See the letter of Pope Alexander to Thomas; Giles, G. Foliot, 261 ; and the bulls in” 
Anglia Sacra, ii. 177. § Becket, p. 73. 
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And now we have reached the time when Henry deemed, and ~ 
deemed most rightly, that the time was come to put an end to what, 
now that greater evils still had been put an end to, might be faitly 
called the greatest evil of the time, the immunity of criminous clerks 
from temporal jurisdiction. Several gross cases of crimes done by 
clerical offenders drew special attention to the matter at this time. 
Mr. Froude picks out one story to tell in detail. But, while he might 
have chosen more than one case about which there seems to have 
been no kind of doubt, Mr. Froude has characteristically chosen a case 
in which it is by no means clear that any crime was committed at all. 
As usual, he tells the story after his own fashion, confusing every fact 
and every point of law on which the real story turns. 

A canon of Bedford, named Philip of Broi or Broc, was charged with 
the murder of a knight. He was tried before his diocesan, the Bishop 
of Lincoln. As the tale is told to us, the evidence against him was 
insufficient ; he was therefore admitted to a canonical purgation. That 
is, he was allowed to declare his innocence by a solemn oath.* On 
this the kinsmen of the slain man declared themselves satisfied, and 
in ordinary course the matter would have ended. But the sheriff of 
Bedfordshire, Simon Fitz-Peter, having, it is said, a private grudge 
against Philip,t demanded that he should be tried again in the King’s 
court. Philip refused to answer a second time on the same charge, 
especially before a lay tribunal, and being, as we are told, a man of 
high birth, he used very violent and abusive language to the sheriff.t 


* The story of Philip of Brois or Broc is told most fully by Edward Grim (22 ; Robert- 
son, iii. 374), by Roger of Pontigny (114), and by Garnier (30). William Fitz-Stephen 
(214; Robertson, iii. 43) and Herbert (i. 101 ; Robertson, iii. 265) tell the story without 
reference to the charge of murder. They begin with the insults offered to the sheriff, 
or, as Herbert makes it, to the itinerant justices. The purgation comes out in the 
accounts both of Edward and Roger: “ Ecclesiastico jure purgatur, et soluta contro- 
versia liber a parentibus clamatus est,’ “quam coram episcopo suo super objecto sibi 
homicidio sufficienter respondisset, et deficientibus in causa adversariis ipse ad inno- 
centiam suam certius comprobandum se sacramento purgasset.” The “purgatio” occurs 
again in the story of the Dean at Scarborough (Will. Fil. Steph. 213; Robertson, iii. 44), 
in a passage which, at least in Dr. Giles’ text, is not easy to construe. This Dean, one 
may add, was really brought before the King, which may have helped towards Mr. 
Froude’s notion that Philip of Broi was. The purgatio was not always satisfactory, as in 
the counter story in Herbert (i. 101; Robertson, iti. 264), which begins so like this of 
Philip. Here a priest in the diocese of Salisbury is charged with murder. The accusers 
fail in their proof: the purgation also fails, and the accusers are not satisfied (“Sacerdote 
constanter inficiante, quum non posset super homicidio per accusatores convinci canonica 
indicitur purgatio accusato, accusatoribus præsertim fama consentiente eb ipsis etiam 
probabiliter arguentibus accusatum. Sed eo in purgatione deficiente, mittit episcopus 
ad archipiæsulem de jure consulens ”?”). Thomas’ sentence is that the priest be deprived 
of his benefices and kept in a monastery, under the strictest penance, for the rest of 
his days. And this though the charge seems to have been “ Not proven.” 

+ “ Volens clericum deperire ex antiquo odio,” says Edward Grim. 

t E. Grim, 23 (Robertson, iii. 375) : ‘* Clericus autem, ut vir ingenuus, dolore tactus eb 
indignatione, convitiis vicecomitem aggressus est.” So Queen Elizabeth in the ballad 
“swore most like a royal queen,” and there is a story of some one who knew that Sarah 
Duchess of Marlborough must be “a great lady,” because of her oaths. Roger (114) 
and Garnier (319, “ Li clerc fu gentiz hom’) witness to Philip’s good birth; but they 
do not so distinctly connect his good birth and his bad language. In Mr. Froude’s 
version, he becomes “a young nobleman,” though I do not think that there is anything 
elsewhere about his age. 
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The sheriff complained to the King; the King, greatly wroth at the 
ingult done to his officer, which he held to be done to himself,* ordered 
that Philip should be tried again on the old charge of murder. The 
Archbishop was present, and asserted’ the freedom of the clerk from 
trial by a secular court. It seems at last to have been agreed that 
Philip should be tried at Canterbury by a mixed court of bishops and 
barons.t He was there arraigned for the murder. He denied the 
charge, and pleaded his former trial and purgation. The plea was 
admitted.t His insolence to the sheriff he confessed, and professed 
his readiness to give satisfaction. His sentence was that he should 
make a personal amende honorable to the sheriff,§ that his prebend 
should be forfeited to the King for two years, during which time he 
should leave England, and that his moveable goods should be also © 
forfeited to the King, to be disposed, some add, to charitable uses at 
the King’s pleasure. || The’ King was very angry; he demanded that 
the bishops should themselves make a purgation, and swear that they 
had judged according to their consciences, and had not let Philip off 
because he was a clerk.{ i i : 

Now it is of the essence of this story that Philip was, rightly or 
wrongly, acquitted of the murder after a manner which was usual in 


* Roger, 114: “Sic se habere convitia illa militi suo illata, ac si sibi ipsi intulisset 
Philippus.” Edward Grim gives the matter another turn: “Gavisus, ut creditur, rex 
accepta occasione sviendi in clericum.” 

+ E. Grim, u.s.: “ Missis igitur a rege episcopis aliisque ordinis utriusque, qui clericum 
judicarent.” So Roger: “ Quosdam episcopus et proceres ad diem sibi ab archiepiscopo 
constitutam Cantuariam transmisit.’’ 

{ Roger, 115: “Quum venissent, Philippum de veteri querela homicidii instanter im- 
petebant. Quumque causam ecclesiastico judicio terminatam iterari non debere judi- 
catum fuisset, ventum est tandem ad contumelias regio militi illatas.” 

§ The description of the amende is curious. Edward Grim gives it thus: “ Quod 
nudus astaret ministro regis, laicali more, et ipsi offerret arma pro injuria, et in illius 
viveret subjectione.” “Ipse vero ante militem, nudum se secundum morem patriæ satis- 
facturus offerret,” is Roger’s account. In the French rime of Garnier (32), it stands— 


«<: Ultre go, li jugérent n’il se despuillereit, 
Devaunt le chevaler, se suffrir le voleit ; 
Et, véaunt ses amis, armes aportereit, 
A la lei del pais de sus li jurereit, 
De teus mesfet de lui teus amendes prendreit.”” 


Herbert (102) says: “ Publica virgarum disciplina clerico adjudicata.” William Fitz- 
Stephen (214) says nothing about the amende, but sends Philip into banishment: 
. © Simul et regni inhabitatione Philippum privandum.” So the best authority of all, 
Ralph de Diceto (i. 313, Stubbs) : “ Pulsus est e regno per biennium.” 
|| This stands in Garnier (31)— 


« Jugent li ke dous aunz sa pruvende lerra, 
Et li Reis entretant les rentes en prendra, 
A musters et à pofres et à punz les durra ; 
Et en autres almones, einsé cun lui plerra. 
—Or pot dire Phelipes ke riche almoner a.” 


According to Roger (115), the King was not bound in this way to be Philip’s almoner: 
«Rex iterum [interim ?] de reditibus ejus’ quod vellet faceret.” Edward Grim clearly 
distinguishes between the prebend and Philip’s other property. ‘ Decernimus ut biennio 
maneat sub manu regis prebenda tua, et possessiones, omniaque que in reditibus habes, 
ad nutum ipsius eroganda pauperibus.” 

T E. Grim, u.s.: “Per oculos Dei, ait, jam mihi jurabitis quod justum judicium 
judicastis nec pepercistis viro quia clericus est.” : 
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the jurisprudence of the time. It is open to Mr. Froude or to any 
other man to set very little store on a canonical purgation as a means of 


, setting at truth; it is not open to him or to any other man to represerft 


canonical purgation as being a quite different kind of thing from what it 
was. The canon law, like the older law of England, attached a certain 
value to the accused man’s oath. In default of conclusive evidence, his 
solemn denial of the charge was accepted. We know not what the 
evidence against Philip was. For him there is the fact that the kins- 
men of the dead man accepted his denial ; against him there is the 
fact that the sheriff was dissatisfied with the proceedings, balanced 
by the alleged fact—one very easy to allege—that the sheriff was 
Philip’s personal enemy. I should be sorry positively to affirm either 
that Philip had killed the knight or that he had not. The point is 
that he denied the charge, and that both the Bishop of Lincoln and 
the kinsfolk of the dead man accepted the denial. Mr. Froude, on the 
other hand, knows much more about the matter. “Philip de Broi . . . 
had killed some one in a quarrel.” The murder being thus assumed, 
the nature of canonical purgation has to be changed to suit the 
story. Instead of a solemn denial of a crime, it is turned into a 
penance or composition for a crime which is not denied. “He made 
his purgation ecclesiastico jure—that is, he paid the usual fees and 
perhaps a small fine.” Mr. Froude would have us believe that the 
fact of the murder was allowed on all hands, but that the murderer 
was let off on payment of fees. This new view of purgation involved 
some further changes in the story. 


“The king sent for Philip de Broi, and cross-questioned him in Becket’s 
presence. It was not denied that he had killed a man.”* 


That the King sent for Philip is a pure imagination of Mr. Froude’s. 
The “cross-questioning” was suggested by the words of Edward 
Grim, “facta queestione de clerico in presentia archiepiscopi.” But 
this does not mean a cross-questioning of Philip by the King, but 
a discussion of Philip’s case by King, Sheriff, and Archbishop. The 
words “it was not denied that he had killed a man” seem to be sug- 
gested by the words of Edward Grim a little later, “ negat ille homi- 
cidium.”} To be sure, the words which suggest Mr. Froude’s statement, 
and Mr. Froude’s statement itself, have exactly opposite meanings, 
and on the opposition between their meanings the whole story turns. 


* Nineteenth Century, July 1877, p. 846. ; 

+ Itis hardly possible that Mr. Froude can have fancied himself to be following the 
short account of Ralph de Diceto (i. 318, Stubbs) : “ Controversin prestitit occasionem 
Phillippus de Broc, canonicus de Bedeford, qui tractus in causam propter homicidium, 
in justiciarum regis verbum protulit contumeliosum. Quod cum coram archiepiscopo 
negare non posset, præbendæ suæ multatus est beneficio, pulsus esta regno per biennium.” 
Here certainly is the verb “ negare” witha negative. The word “homicidium ” is not 
very far off, and a reader who had seen no fuller account might doubt for a moment 
whether “ negare ” referred to “homicidium ” or to “verbum contumeliosum.” But the 
purgation and the other details, of which Mr. Froude has made so strange a use, can 
never have come from this source ; they are clearly from Edward Grim, 
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Still the words “negat ille homicidium” have that outward and 
physical likeness to Mr. Froude’s statement which seems to be all that 
Xr. Froude cares for in dealing with his authorities. There is in both 
something about a denial, and something about killing aman. The?’ 
only difference is as to the place of the negatives in the sentence.» 
But negatives are but little words after all, and it is easy to leave them 
out or to put them in. We have all heard of the edition of the Bible 
which left out the “not” in the seventh commandment. I have 
sometimes wondered whether, in an Oxford Convocation, the Proctors 
can always distinguish a vote of “ Placet” from one of “Non placet.” 
It is certain that Mr. Froude looks on the difference between “negat” 
and “non negat” as a very trifling matter. In his eyes it is clearly 
open to a writer on the Life and Times of Thomas Becket to use 
either phrase’at pleasure, according as the negative or the affirmative 
may best serve to blacken the character of Thomas and the eccle- 
siastical order generally. 


And now we come to the great central point of the whole story, 
to the famous Constitutions of Clarendon, and to all that followed on 
their enactment or proposed enactment. From this point I shall 
cease to follow Mr. Froude in detail. I have, I trust, already 
done my main work. I have, I trust, shown how utterly untrust~ 
worthy is Mr. Froude’s whole narrative of the acts of Thomas, 
how utterly groundless is the imaginary portrait which he paints by 
way of inference from a series of imaginary acts. For the part of 
Thomas’ life with which I am most concerned, for his chancellor- 
ship, I have tried to substitute a more trustworthy narrative of his 
acts, and a portrait which, as it is drawn by way of inference from acts 
which are not imaginary, is, I trust, itself not an imaginary portrait. 
I have also tried to show what was the real position of both parties 
at the opening of the quarrel between the King and the Archbishop, 
to show what was the real nature of those ecclesiastical exemptions 
which formed their first main ground of quarrel, how they looked at 
the time, how they worked in practice. I have, I hope, done enough 
to show that the cause which Thomas took up, though a cause which, 
by the light of the nineteenth century, we see to be wholly wrong, 
was one which an honest man might well take up in the twelfth cen- 
tury. I wish to establish, in opposition to partisan writers on either 
side, that King and Archbishop alike were, as Herbert of Bosham so 
strongly sets forth, acting with thorough honesty, in Herbert’s phrase, 
with a “zeal for God.” It is not needful for my purpose to go 
through that long controversy, or to examine in detail a long: series 
of acts of both Henry and Thomas, many of which on both sides must 
be condemned. My general position I believe I have made good; 
and, as to Mr. Froude’s way of telling particular stories, it is hardly 
needful to give any more detailed examples after this last of Philip 
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of Broi. I shall now therefore do no more than make some further 
remarks on some aspects of Mr. Froude’s treatment of the general 
story, without examining either the contemporary or the modern naw 
rative in the same minute way in which I have thus far examined some 
portions of it. 

This then is the place for a word or two as to the famous Constitu- 
tions themselves. Were they, as the King and his party said, really 
the old law of England, or were they, as the Archbishop and his party 
said, mere modern innovations, perhaps not of Henry himself, but of 
tyrants a little before his day? Very vague language was used on 
both sides, and the state of the case was such that it is in no way 
wonderful that vague language was used on both sides. Looking at 
the Constitutions as a whole, he would be a rash historian who should 
venture to call them, as a whole, either ‘old or new. But there was 
quite air enough of both age and newness about them to make it 
perfectly natural for one side to call them old and for the other side to 
call them new. On the one hand, it is quite certain that not one of 
the Constitutions can be fairly called an innovation of Henry’s own 
devising. On the other hand, it is equally-certain that the Constitu- 
tions, as a code, would have had a very strange look in the eyes of an 
Englishman a hundred years earlier. Henry professed, and on the 
whole he was justified in the profession, that his object was to restore 
the law as it had stood under his grandfather. A state of things two 
reigns back, a state of things ranging from thirty to more than sixty 
years back, commonly seems to statesmen quite old enough for all 
practical purposes. But the fact that it was a state of things two reigns 
back, and not only one reign back, gave its restoration an air of inno- 
vation. After the time of anarchy anything might seem new. The root- 
of the whole matter lay in the Conqueror’s separation of the eccle- - 
siastical and temporal jurisdictions, In the old times of England these 
questions had never been stirred. Even after the Conquest there was for 
a long while very little disposition to stir them. Under the Conqueror 
we hear of claims to exemption from the mouth of Odo; but William 
and Lanfranc knew how to deal witha Bishop of Bayeux who was also 
Earl of Kent. Under Rufus comes the much more remarkable but 
much less known story of William, Bishop of Durham, which I hope 
some day to have an opportunity of dealing with in the detail which 
it deserves.* Under Henry the First ecclesiastical claims grew, as they 
could not fail to grow at such a time, even with the strong hand of the 
Lion of Justice to keep them down.f Then, under the anarchy, they 
grew apace; as we have seen, every aspect of the time combined to 
make them grow. They grew both for good and for evil. We may 
be sure that, when Henry and Thomas entered on their first work of 
reform, the question had put on much larger dimensions than it had 
ever borne under the earlier reign of law. Both clerkly murderers 


* T refer to the story in the Monasticon, i. 244. + See Norman Conquest, v. 236. 
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and murderers of clerks must have become much larger classes than 
they had been before the anarchy. Now that other classes of evil- 
doers had been brought under the power of the law, Henry wished to 
complete his work by bringing these classes under the power of the 
law also. So to do was his duty as King, and with the experience 
of so many ages to enlighten us, we cannot deem that he did other 
than his duty as King in his attempt to secure the full ecclesiastical 
independence of England, to put a stop to all appeals, to all reference 
to a foreign power, in the affairs of his realm.. It must always be 


remembered that, as far as dealings with the court of Rome went, what’ 


Henry the Eighth did Henry the Second had tried to do. We honour 
him for the attempt; but we see also that the attempt was premature. 
The mind of Western Europe was not yet advanced enough for its 
success; Henry could not keep his own position; he forbade appeals 
and then appealed himself. The system of appeals was itself a 
novelty; but the new views had grown so fast that it was now their 
prohibition which had the look of innovation. The constitution about 
the revenues of vacant bishoprics and abbeys was a device of Randolf 
Flambard; it could no longer be called an innovation in the days of 
Henry. The constitution about ‘ecclesiastical elections will be best 
understood if we bear in mind the wonderful irregularity which had 
prevailed in the way of appointing bishops and abbots at least down 
to the settlement between Anselm and Henry the First. It was tho- 
roughly understood at the time of Thomas’ own appointment that 
the. King was the real elector.* Henry the Second, like Henry the 
Eighth, wished to establish this acknowledged fact somewhat more 
clearly. . One constitution, which generally gets overlooked, but which 
.was not overlooked by Thomas’ French biographer, that which forbids 
. the ordination of villains without their lord’s consent, was founded ona 
very old piete of canon law which forbad the ordination of slaves in 
such cases. Granting the existence of slavery, there is nothing un- 
reasonable in such a law. But, as applied to villains, the rule had, 
though it is quite possible that neither Thomas nor Henry remarked 
the fact, a special importance at that time when the free churls of an 
earlier day were fast sinking into villainage.t Taken one by one, the 
Constitutions, looked at as customs, cannot be called novelties. The 
novelty lay in drawing them up in precise language and in the form 
of a code, and in calling on men to promise obedience to them under 


* Roger, 105: “Regis voluntas . . . ex qua totam electionis summam pendere 
oportebat.”’ 


, t Garnier, 89:— , 


“ Fils à vilains ne fust en nul liu ordenez 
Sanz lotrei sun seignur de cui terre il fu nez. 
—Et deus à sun servise nus a tuz apelez! 
Mielz valt filz à vilain qui est preuz et senez, 
Que ne feit gentilz hum failliz et debutez.” 


See Robertson, 99. Stubbs: Constitutional History, iii. 367. 
F See Norman Conquest, v. 475—479- 
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their seals. Things to which people are very well accustomed in 
practice often have an air of novelty when they are drawn out in a 
formal way, still more when men are called on to pledge themselves to 
them in a formal way. Each way of looking at the Constitutions bad 
in it an element of truth. In such cases party spirit is commonly 
satisfied with the element of truth which is on its own side. A priest 
of the eleventh century, with an element of truth in his case, was not 
likely to see the element of truth in his adversary’s case; he could 
hardly be expected to do so when an historian of the nineteenth is so 
carried away that he cannot see the facts, even when all the truth is 
on the other side and not even an element on hisown. And yet Herbert 
of Bosham, William of Newburgh, the writer of the anonymous Life, 
have fully and frankly done that justice to Henry, which Mr. Froude, 
I will not say of set purpose, but under the influence of some mis- 
guiding and avenging Até, has refused to do to Thomas. 

To these Constitutions, as every one knows, Thomas gave a consent 
of which he afterwards repented—“ affected penitence,” Mr. Froude 
ventures to call it. It is not easy to get at the exact truth of the 
matter; for it is not very clear whether Thomas really set his seal to 
the Constitutions or gave a mere verbal assent—two very different 
things in the morality of his age. Some of the biographers look one 
way, some another, while Gilbert Foliot has a version,* whose seeming 
differences from all other accounts remind us of the counter-statements 
of Aischinés and Démosthenés. Still even his story may perhaps, by 
allowing for a little exaggeration, be reconciled with the main facts of 
the other stories with no very great trouble. I am not called on to 
defend the conduct of Thomas from Mr. Froude’s very harsh con- 
‘structions, all the- less as, this time, a very sufficient defence against 
Mr. Froude’s worst charges has been made beforehand by Mr. Robert- 
son.f On the whole, it seems most likely that Thomas was led to 
believe that the King would be satisfied with a mere verbal assent, to 
save the King’s honour, and that the matter would be pressed no 
further. When he was further called on to set his seal to the docu- 
ment, he felt himself, I still venture to say, “entrapped ;” in the end 
he yielded and repented. 

The successive scenes in the Northampton Council form such a vivid 
piece of personal history that Mr. Froude has, as it were, in spite of 
himself, allowed some measure of life to find its way into his narrative 
of them. Mr. Froude can tell a story; he could have told this story 
nobly ; even as it is, the master of narrative sometimes prevails over 
the hater of sacerdotalism. But the most touching incident of all, 
when the fiery Herbert stirs up the Archbishop to fierce action, when 
the milder William Fitz-Stephen counsels patience, when the King’s 

* This is the famous letter printed by Dr. Giles, in his collection of Gilbert Foliot's 
Letters, i. 265, and the genuineness of which is discussed by Mr. Robertson : Becket, p. 325. 


See especially Gilbert’s version of Thomas’ conduct, p. 272. 
+ Pp. 103, 104. 
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officer forbids him to speak to his master, and he still points in silence ' 
to the suffering figure on the crucifix,*—this scene finds no place in Mr. 
Froude’s picture. But it is more important to notice that again every 
defail on which the issue turns is wrongly told by Mr. Froude. Of the 
nature of the great assembly which met at Northampton, Mr. Froude 
could have had no idea when he talked about “ every peer and pre- 
late.” It was the old assembly of England, which Gilbert Foliot 
rhetorically perhaps, speaks of as a gathering of the people, and to 
which at least all the King’s tenants-in-chief ' were summoned.f 
“Becket alone had hesitated to appear.” There is no evidence that this 
was so; but, if so it was, it was because he was not summoned in 
usual form as a member of the assembly, but was cited to appear 
before it as a party accused, to answer the suit of John the Marshal. 
John the Marshal’s name does not occur in Mr. Froude’s account, where 
everything is wrapped in vague phrases, and where John’s suit is 
darkly alluded to in one of the vaguest of them. Yet the alleged 
denial of justice in the Archbishop’s court in the cause of John the 
Marshal was the root of the whole matter. It was solely for his con- 
duct in that cause that Thomas was legally summoned to answer 
at Northampton. All Mr. Froude’s hints and surmises are without 
authority ; they all come from one source, that ludicrous misunder- 
standing of Edward Grim’s language about the war of Toulouse of 
which I spoke long ago. Nothing is plainer than that Henry was now 
determined to crush Thomas by any means, right or wrong. Up to 
this point Henry was distinctly in the right. Outwardly he was so on 
every. point; the only- question as to his personal integrity in the 
matter is whether he had any deliberate share in the process by 
which Thomas. was undoubtedly entrapped at Clarendon. Anyhow’ 
he was formally in the right. Thomas had lost his ground by his 
conduct at Clarendon. But Henry could not keep in the right. Thomas 
was now his enemy, to be overthrown by any means, fair or foul. All 
money claims against the Chancellor had been released to the Arch- 


* This is told by William Fitz-Stephen: “ Post modicum, idem Willelmus filius 
Stephani volens loqui archiepiscopo, et a quodam marescallo regis, qui cum virga sua 
astabat, prohibitus, dicente, quod nullus ei loqueretur. Post intervallum, intendens in 
archiepiscopum, erectione oculorum et motu labiorum, signum fecit ei, quod crucis sue 
exemplum, et crucifixi, quam tenebat, imaginem respiceret, et quod in oratione esset; 
archiepiscopus signum illud intellexit bene, et fecit sic, confortatus in Domino.” He 
adds, that Thomas reminded him of the incident some years later. It is worth notice 
that William Fitz-Stephen often mentions Herbert of Bosham, as well as John of Salis- 
bury and others, in his narrative; but I do not think that Herbert ever mentions 
William. 

t “Generale concilium,” says William Fitz-Stephen (218). “Omnes qui de rege 
tenerent in capite mandari fecit,” says Edward Grim (39). So the French rimer (50)— 


“ Et prelaz et baruns par ban i fait venir 
Trestuz ceus ke en chef de lui deivent tenir.” 


He does not here use the beautiful word which he has in p. 86, 
. “ Nuls qui tenist del rei sa terre chevalment,” 
which would hardly have been wide enough. 
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bishop at his consecration, Yet Henry was not’ ashamed to bring 
them up again, in order to crush Thomas yet further. AJl this shows 
the same spirit as Henry’s later barbarous dealings with the guiltless 
e kindred and friends of Thomas; it shows the spirit of the man who 

. put out the eyes of the children of the Welsh princes. Henry was a 
great king, a great lawgiver, a ruler who did much for England, and 
whose name England ought to hold in honour. Butin a crowd of 
acts of this kind he showed the blood that was in him. We feel that 
we are dealing with a prince who ruled over England and N ormandy, 
but who was himself neither English nor Norman.: In all this we see 
the man who came of the dæmon stock of Anjou. 

In the behaviour of Thomas, on the other hand, we see throughout 
the artificial character of his saintship. The thing is overdone; 
there is no simplicity about it; the fierce fanaticism, the overwrought 
spiritual excitement, the morbid craving for martyrdom, the evident 
delight in the mere wielding of his spiritual arms, all belong to the 
man who, honestly no doubt, but consciously, asked himself at each 
stage what was the right thing for a candidate for saintship to do. 
Anselm before him, Edmund after him, assuredly never asked any 
such question. But then Anselm and Edmund had not been suddenly 
changed from Chancellors into Archbishops. They had never felt the 
joys of combat—the certaminis gaudia—in unhorsing Ingelram of Trie ; 
so they never felt the kindred joy of excommunicating Roger of 
York and Gilbert of London. Human nature is so complex and con- 
tradictory that such a joy need not make us think that the tears and 
the broken voice with which some of Thomas’ excommunications and 
denunciations were pronounced* were in any degree counterfeit. A 
much later prelate has been known to sign himself the “afflicted 
servant” of a Metropolitan whom he was routing with all the vigour 
of an unanswerable logic, and to speak—doubtless in all sincerity—of 
the “pain” which hefelt in dealing blows which must have been attended 
by that satisfaction with which human skill cannot help looking on its 
own successful efforts. No wonder if Pope Alexander, calm, crafty, 
politic, with his own objects to gain, felt the living saint an encum- 
brance, till he was, so happily for all Alexanders objects, changed 
into the dead martyr. We feel indignant with the way in which 
Alexander takes Thomas up and puts him down again, as suits the 
purpose of the moment; but we must remember how strange, how 
unintelligible, how untoward for his own plans, the stubborn—he 
would callit perverse—obstinacy of the Englishman must have seemed 
to the wily Italian. And, of all things in the world, when peace had 


* Herbert, i. 230 (Robertson, iii. 391) : “ Confestim, omnibus, audientibus et constu- 
pentibus, miro modo compunctus, voce quidem flebili et intentissimo compassionis affectu 
in ipsum Anglorum regem Henricum nominative comminiatorium emisit edictum.” 
Mr. Froude (Nineteenth Century, August, 1877, p. 25) naturally knows nothing of this; 
but he adds that Thomas was “in high delight with himself,” which is perfectly possible. 

< Excommunicavit ” is of course throughout translated “ cursed.” i 
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been made, when Thomas came back to his church, he surely should 
not have come back amidst a whirlwind of suspensions and excommuni- 
cations. However deeply the rights of the church of Canterbury had 
been sinned against, that was surely the moment for an amnesty. 
Moderate men, warm admirers of his own, saw this fully at the time.* 
So, earlier in his career, his wise and cool-headed friend John of Salis- 
bury warned him against studies, the canon law above all,.which were 
likely to gender to pride and wrath rather than to meekness and long- 
suffering.| Yet there was, after all, some meekness and long-suffering 
left in the man who took-such an advisers rebukes in thorough good 
part.¢, All this part of Thomas’ career, the‘hardest to justify, the most 
wearisome to study, is one on which I have no call to dwell. ' Yet 
even here I must ask 'for justice. It'is hard measure when Mr. 
Robertson blames Thomas for outspoken English words against the 
corruptions of the Roman court which in another mouth might have 
been hailed as signs of premature Protestantism.§, And though every 
excommunication was in some sort a curse, it is, an invidious way of 
putting it, when Mr. Froude always uses the word “curse” instead of 
“ excommunication.” i 


And now I have done. I have said enough for my purpose both 
as to the character of Thomas and as to his treatment by 
Mr. Froude. I conceive that, since men began to write history at all, 
not many so-called historical narratives have been written which 
have so utterly departed from the tiuth of. fact as Mr. Froude’s 
“ Life and Times of Thomas Becket.” I know one parallel, and only 
one; that is “The Annals of an English Abbey.” .I know of no other 


* This is strongly put in the anonymous Lambeth Life, ii. 116, 119. 

t See the letter in Giles, i. 194, of which Mr. Froude (Nineteenth Century, August, 1877, 
p. 19) gives a very singular summary. He leaves out all about the canon law, and 
when John says, “ Expedit conferre de moribus cum aliquo spirituali, cujus exemplo 
accendamini quam inspicere et discutere litigiosos articulos secularium literarum,” he- 
translates—‘ To confer with spiritual men, whose example may influence your devotion, 
would profit you more than indulging in litigious speculations.” It is hard to guess what 
idea Mr. Froude’s readers will form of Thomas’ “litigious speculations.” The passage is 
translated with perfect accuracy by Mr. Robertson : Becket, 167. 

` f It is some comfort that Mr. Froude does not make Thomas “ curse” John of Salis- 
bury, for this letter. It seems, from Mr. Robertson’s note on the page just quoted, that 
he would have found some precedents for so doing. 

§ Mr. Robertson (Becket, 236) is much displeased with Thomas’ certainly very violent 
letter tothe Cardinal Albert in Giles, Ep. i. 95. The references to Barabbas and the like 
are the usual commonplaces of the time, which Popes down to our own day have always 
known how to deal back again. j ‘ 

As I, have now come.to the end, I may mention a passage in a letter in the same col- 
lection which has a curious sound in connexion with Thomas’ early pluralities. This is 
the letter of Nicholas. “de monte Rothomagensi” (explained by Mr. Robertson, 153, as 
“master of a Hospital, at Mont S. Jacques, near Rouen”), Giles, Ep. ii. 187. It is the 
letter which describes ‘the reading of the Constitutions of Clatendon to the Empress 
Matilda. Matilda makes a speech, in which, among the other evils of the time, she 
mentions how “ Uni clericulo quatuor aut septem ecclesiæ tribuuntur aut præbendæ, cum 
sacri canones ubique manifeste prohibeant, ne clericus in duabus ecclesiis connumeretur.” 
The whole letter is remarkable on many grounds, both those which have to do with the 
history of Thomas, and those which have not. She approved of some of the Constitu- 
ons, but not of others, and she especially disapproved of their being put in the shape of 
a code. 
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writings professedly historical in which page follows page in which it 
is really safe to follow the rule of contrary. A large part of Mr. 
Froude’s narrative can only be used negatively: when we have read 
his account and have not yet turned to his authorities, we do not 
know how things did happen, but we know one of the ways in which 
they did not happen. Now, though there are other writers who are 
very untrustworthy, I know none beside Mr. Froude who has reached 
such a depth of untrustworthiness as this. The thing is quite distinct 
from mere ordinary blunders, springing from ordinary ignorance or 
ordinary carelessness. Mr. Froude has plenty of them too; but mere 
blunders of this kind would not have given Mr. Froude that special 
character which is wholly his own, and which no one else can dispute 
with him. Mere inaccuracy in detail is quite another matter from the 
purely fictitious character of large parts of Mr. Froude’s story. All 
inaccuracy is a fault ; but some kinds of inaccuracy are not inconsistent 
with very high merits. The best historian, like the best general, is 
he who makes fewest mistakes. The difference between the accurate 
and the inaccurate writer is not that the accurate writer makes no 
mistakes, but that the accurate writer finds out his own mistakes, 
while the inaccurate writer leaves his mistakes to bé found out by 
other people. The all but unfailing accuracy—I say “all but,” in order 
to be ready for any mischance, rather than from any distinct convic- 
tion that the qualification is needed—of a Thirlwall or a Stubbs is not 
given to ordinary men. The rest of us must be prepared to make mis- 
takes, and we must be satisfied if our mistakes are such that we can 
correct them in our Errata or in our second edition. Iam now speaking 
of mistakes strictly so called, as distinguished from theories and infer- 
ences which may be held to be erronecus. Take the work of Thierry. 
Never was a work founded on a theory move utterly groundless; but 
the mere errors in detail are fewer than might have been looked for, 
and they are of quite another kind from Mr. Froude’s. Thierry uses 
authorities in the wildest way; he has no notion of the different value 
of authorities; any book older than the invention of printing seems to 
him to be as good as any other book. He takes a piece from one account 
and a piece from another, and puts them together without seeing that 
they are inconsistent with one another. He kills the same man two 
or three times over by different names, or he records his acts in two 
or three inconsistent ways, if Norman and English writers happen to 
give his name in different shapes. He colours too; so we all do more 
or less; but Thierry colours more than most of us. He puts in the 
word “ Saxon” or “Anglais” wherever, according to his theory, the 
word “ Saxon” or “ Anglais” ought to have been found. Yet, with 
all this, for nearly every direct statement Thierry has, I will not 
say authority, but something which he chose to take for authority. 
We do not find in Thierry page after page which has no likeness to 
anything earlier than his own book, except the mere physical likeness 
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of names and words which seems to have been suggested, but only 
suggested, by the sight of some ancient record. Thierry’s book could 
never be made an useful or safe book by any amount of correction; 
but the reason lies far more in the general unsoundness of the theory, 
in the utterly uncritical use of authorities, than in the actual mistakes 
in detail, though they are not few. Sir Francis Palgrave again—I 
speak of those of his writings which he had himself corrected—is full 
of theories which I must deem to be, if not erroneous, at least ex- 
aggerated ; he is full of inferences from his authorities which I cannot 
see that his authorities bear out. But every word is written from 
some authority ; even if we reject the authority, if we refuse to accept ` 
the inference from the authority, the authority itself is not misrepre- 
sented or made to say the opposite of what it does say. Take again 
Dean Milman. It might seem a bold thing to call him an inaccurate 
writer; yet there is a sense in which the charge would not be untrue. 
No style is more massive and forcible than his; no narrative is more 
weighty and instructive: But go into details; there are many 
sentences which are not strictly grammatical, and the slips in names, 
titles, dates, and the like, are endless. But these are not mistakes 
which touch the essence of the matter; a few strokes of the pen 
would set them all right for another edition. I know not how Dr. 
Milman wrote ; but his text always reads to me like the first draft of a 
manuscript which the author has not read over. The mistakes are of 
the kind which are sure to be made in such a draft even by the most 
accurate of men. Not long ago I was very severely taken to 
task by a most distinguished German scholar for having quoted Mr. 
Green’s “Short History of the English People.” I ought not, I was’ 
told, to have quoted a book which, like Mr. Green’s, “swarmed with 
errors.” Yet, notwithstanding the distinguished German scholar’s 
rebuke, I mean to go on quoting Mr. Green’s “Short History,” except 
so far as I may find it more convenient to quote the more agreeable 
print of his longer history. Mr. Green’s book—at least its first edition 
—did indeed abound in errors, errors which one was amazed to find 
in a book of such astonishing knowledge, insight, and power of 
writing. But, allowing for what is a wholly different matter, conclu- 
sions in which one might not wholly agree, Mr. Green’s errors were 
mainly—I will not say always—errors of the same kind as Dr. Milman’s, 
errors which a correction here and there would set right. And there 
are a crowd of writers, some of great popular reputation, against whom 
accurate scholarship has far heavier charges to bring. There are books, 
popular books, celebrated books, which are full of errors of a very 
different kind from the slips of Dr. Milman and Mr. Green—errors of 
gross carelessness, gross ignorance. Still, the narratives of which I 
speak are not purely fictitious; the main outlines of the real story are 
there; no amount of correction could make the narratives really good, 
but a careful improvement in detail might make them fairly trust- 
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worthy. Mr. Froude stands alone as the one writer of any importance 
of whose writings one can say that on them any process of correction 
would be thrown away. The evil is inherent, itis inborn. Itis not mere 
colouring; it is not mere mistaken inference; it is not mere mistakes 
in detail, however gross the carelessness or ignorance which they 
might imply. It is the substitution, through page after page, of one 
narrative for another—the substitution of a story which bears no 
likenegs to the original story except that the same actors appear in 
both. When such narratives as that of Mr. Froude appear under the 
garb of history, it becomes the duty of those who have really studied 
the times which he ventures to touch to put in their protest in 
the name of historic truth. I leave others to protest against Mr. 
Froude’s treatment of the sixteenth century. I do not profess to have 
mastered those times in detail from original sources. I have however 
been often led to particular points in those times from various local 
and special quarters; and when I have been so led, I have always 
found Mr. Froude’s treatment of the matter which I had in hand both 
inadequate and inaccurate. But in the twelfth century I feel myself 
at home, only less at home than if Mr. Froude had come and sought 
me out in the eleventh. If history means truth, if it means fairness, 
if it means faithfully reporting what contemporary sources record and 
drawing reasonable inferences from their statements, then Mr. Froude 
is no historian. The “Life and Times of Thomas Becket,” whatever 
it may be, is not a history; because history implies truth, and the 
“ Life and Times of Thomas Becket” is not truth but fiction. It does 
not record the life of a Chancellor and Archbishop of the twelfth 
century, but the life of an imaginary being in an imaginary age. It, 
may be a vigorous and telling party pamphlet; it is not a narrative 
of facts: Mr. Froude is a man of undoubted ability, of undoubted 
power of writing. If there is any branch of science or learning in 
which accuracy of statement is a matter of indifference, in which a 
calm putting forth of statements which are purely arbitrary can be 
accepted in its stead, in that branch of science or learning Mr. Froude’s 
undoubted ability, his gift of description and narrative, may stand him 
in good stead. But for the writing of history, while those gifts are 
precious, other gifts are more precious still. In that field “before 
all things Truth beareth away the victory ;’ and among those whom 
Truth has enrolled in her following as her men, among those who go 
forth to do battle for her as their sovereign lady, Mr. Froude has no 
part nor lot. It may be his fault ; it may be his misfortune; but the 
fact is clear. History is a record of things which happened; what 
passes for history in the hands of Mr. Froude is a writing in which 
the things which really happened find no place, and in which their 
place is taken by the airy children of Mr. Froude’s imagination. 


EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 


PROGRESS OF INDIAN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 


EFORE entering on any description of modern Indian religious 

life, I propose attempting a sketch of the gradual development 

and progress of Indian religious thought from the earliest times. The 

three words, Vedism, Brahmanism, and Hindiiism, may be used to 

express three principal stages in that progress corresponding to child- 
hood, maturity, and dotage in the. life of an individual. 

J. Vedism was that earliest form of the religion of the Indian branch 
of the great Aryan family, which was represented in the songs, in- 
-vocations, and prayers, collectively called Veda, and attributed to the 
Rishis, or supposed inspired leaders of religious thought and worship 
in India. It was the worship of the deified forces or powers of nature, 
such as Fire, Sun, Wind, and Rain. 

IJ. Brahmanism grew out of Vedism. It taught the existence of one 
universal spiritual Bemg—the only real Entity—which, when un- 
manifested and impersonal, was called Brahma (neuter) ; when mani- 
fested as a personal creator, Brahma (masculine); and when mani- 
fested in the highest order of men, Brahmana (the Brahmans). 
Brahmanism in its fundamental doctrine was spiritual Pantheism. 

III. Hindiism grew out of Brahmanism. It was Brahmanism, so to 
speak, run to seed and spread out into a confused tangle of intricate 
ramifications. The one system was the rank and luxuriant outcome 
of the other. Be it noted, however, that the employment of the term 
Hindūism is wholly arbitrary and confessedly unsatisfactory. Un- 
happily there is no other expression sufficiently comprehensive to 
embrace that complicated system, which was, so to speak, the product 
of Brahmanism multiplied and modified by contact with its own off- 
spring Buddhism, and with various pre-existing cults. Hindiism is 
Brahmanism adulterated with the creeds and superstitions of Buddh- 
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ists, Dravidians, Kolarians, and perhaps pre-Kolarian aborigines, and 
even affected and modified by ideas imported from the religions of 
conquering races, such as Islam and Christianity. , 

I propose to trace briefly the gradual progress and development of 
the Hindi religion through these three principal stages. In so doing 
I shall endeavour to examine it, as in fairness every religion ought to 
be examined, not only from the point of view of its best as well as its 
worst side, but in the light thrown upon it by its own interpreters, as 
well as by European scholars. And for the sake of clearness, it will 
be necessary for me to begin by repeating a few facts which to many 
educated persons are now a thrice-told tale, 

The original home of our progenitors as members of the great 
Aryan or Indo-European family was probably in the high land sur- 
rounding the sources of the Oxus, somewhere to the north of the 
point which connects the Hindi Kish with the Himilaya range, and 
which (like the table-land of Tibet) is sometimes called the roof of 
the world (bam-i-dunyd). i 

The primitive people who lived in that central region, were a 
pastoral and agricultural race. They were a people gifted with 
high mental capacities and strong moral feelings. They possessed 
great powers of appreciating and admiring the magnificent pheno- 
mena of nature with which they found themselves surrounded. 
They werc endowed with a deep religious sense—a profound con- 
sciousness of their relationship to and dependence on the invisible 
forces which regulated the order of the world in which they found 
themselves. They were fitly called “noble” (arya). 

To trace the origin of religion among such a people requires no 
curious metaphysical hypotheses. We have only to ask ourselves 
what would be the natural working of their devotional instincts, un- 
guided by direct revelation. Their material welfare depended on the 
influences of sky, atmosphere, light, and sun (sometimes thought of 
as emerging out of an antecedent chaotic night); and to sky, atmo- 
sphere, light, and sun they naturally turned with awe and veneration. 
Soon all such phenomena were believed to be animated or controlled 
by spiritual forces and intelligent wills. At first the relationship 
between mind, spirit, and matter was imperfectly apprehended. The 
phenomena of nature were thought of as mysterious powers, whose 
favour required to be propitiated. Next they received homage under 
the general name of Devas, or “luminous ones.” Then, just as men 
found themselves obliged to submit to the control of some one earthly 
leader, so they naturally assigned supremacy to one celestial being 
called the “light-father” (Dyu-pitar, Zebs warp, Jupiter). Or, again, a 
kind of pre-eminence was sometimes accorded to the all-investing sky or 
atmosphere (Varuna, Oépavés), the representative of an eternal celestial 
Presence watching men’s actions, and listening to their words by night 
as well as by day. Of course another principal object of veneration 
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was the orb of the Sun called Mitra, often associated with another - 
aspect of the Sun, Aryaman, whose influences fertilized lands, enriched 
pastures, and fructified crops. 

Then other kindred natural phenomena, such as fire (Agni, Latin 
Ignis), and the dawn (Ushas, Hós, Aurora), and Ida or Ira (Iris), were 
by degrees regarded with varying degrees of veneration. They all 
had names which still exist under different modifications among 
different branches of the Aryan stock, leading us to infer that they 
were among the most ancient objects held sacred in the original abode 
of the Aryan race, before the several members of the family separated. 

There is even ground for conjecturing that triads of natural objects 
—such as Sky, Atmosphere, and Sun, or three forms of the Sun, 
Aryaman, Varuna, and Mitra, were gradually associated together 
and worshipped by the primitive Aryans in the earliest times. It 
is certain that the Aryan race, from the first development of its reli- 
gious sense on the soil of India, has shown a tendency to attach a 
sacred significance to the number three, and to group the objects of 
its adoration in triple combinations. 

Not that the nascent religious ideas of a people naturally devout 
were regulated or circumscribed in ancient times by any definite rules 
or precise limitations. The objects and forces of nature received 
homage in different ways—sometimes singly, as if impelled by sepa- 
rate and independent wills; sometimes in groups, as if operating 
co-ordinately ; sometimes collectively, as if animated and pervaded 
by one dominating Spirit, the maintainer of law, and order in the 
Universe. 

As to the form of worship, that, too, was a natural process. When 
men had personified the forces with which they were surrounded, they 
gave them characters like their own. They attributed to them human 
tastes, likings, and predilections. They propitiated them by praise 
and flattery, accompanying their hymns and invocations with such 
presents and offerings of food and drink as would be deemed accept- 
able among themselves. 

Perhaps the earliest and commonest offerings were rice and clarified 
butter. Then the exhilarating juice of the Soma plant, afterwards an 
essential ingredient in both Aryan and Iranian sacrifices, was used 
as a libation. But the form of worship, like the creed of the wor- 
shipper, was unfettered by precise rule or ritual. Each man satisfied 
his own religious instincts, according to his own conception of the 
character of the supernatural being or beings on whose favour his 
welfare was thought to depend. 

I. Vedism.—When the Indian branch of the Aryan family settled 
down in the lard of the seven rivers (Sanskrit Sapta Sindhu, Zend 
Hapta Hendu), now the -Panjab, about the fifteenth century B.C., their 
religion was still nature-worship. It was still adoration of the forces 
which were everywhere in operation around them for production, 
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destruction, and reproduction. But it was physiolatry developing itself 
more distinctlyinto forms of Deism, Theism, Polytheism, and Pantheism. 
The phenomena of nature were thought of as something more than 
radiant beings, and even more than powerful beings. To some wor- 
shippers they were more distinctly divine persons, and had more per- 
sonal attributes. They were addressed as kings, fathers, guardians, 
friends, benefactors, guests. They were invoked in formal hymns 
(suktas) and prayers (mantras), in set metres (chandas). 

These hymns were composed at different times—perhaps during 
several centuries, from the fifteenth to the tenth B.c.—by the leaders 
(Rishis) of the Indo-Aryan immigrants, who were afterwards held in the 
highest veneration as patriarchal saints. Eventually the hymns were 
believed to have been directly revealed to, rather than composed by, 
these Rishis, and were then called divine knowledge (Veda), or the 
eternal word heard (s’ruti), and transmitted by them. 

These hymns were arranged in three principal collections (Samhitas). 
The first and earliest was called the Hymn Veda (Rig-veda). It was a 
collection of 1,017 hymns, arranged for mere reading or reciting. 
This was the first bible of the Hindi religion, and the special bible of 
Vedism. We might imagine it possible to have collected the most 
ancient hymns and psalms of our own Sacred Scriptures in the same 
manner. 

The second, or sacrificial Veda ( Yajur), belongs to a later phase of 
the Hindti system. It was a liturgical arrangement of part of the same 
collection of hymns, with additions* for intoning in a peculiar low 
tone at sacrificial ceremonies. Be it noted, however, that some of the 
hymns of the Rig-veda (for example, the horse-sacrifice hymn, i. 162) 
` presuppose a ritual already definite and systematized. 

The third, or Chant Veda (Sama), was another liturgical arrange- 
ment of some of the same hymns for chanting at particular sacrifices 
in which the juice of the Soma plant was the principal offering. 

A fourth collection—which might suitably be called the Spell Veda— 
was added at a later period. It was a collection of hymns—some of 
them similar to those of the Rig-veda, but the greater part original— 
by a particular class of priests called Atharvans.f Many of the texts 
and formularies of this Atharva-veda were ultimately used as charms 
and spells, and are still so used in every part of India. l 

By some of the earliest hymn-composers the gods continued to be 
regarded as one family—children of the old pre-Vedic heavenly 
father (Dyu or Dyaus), while Earth (Prithivi) was fabled as a divine 
mother. ‘To other sacred poets the pre-Vedic deification of the 
Sky (Varuna, Oùpavos) remained a principal object of adoration. He 


* Certain passages in prose were added, which were especially called Yajus. 

_ + This was a generic name for a class of priests, descended from a man named 
Atharvan, who appears to have been the first to institute the worship of fire, before the 

Indians and Iranians separated. It is certain that particular priests both in India and 

Persia were called Atharvans. 
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was still occasionally: exalted to the position of a Supreme Being. 
A well-known hymn in the Atharva-veda describes him as ruling the 
werld, as penetrating the secrets of all hearts, as detecting the plots 
of wicked men, as sending down countless messengers who for ever 
traverse the earth and scan its inmates, as numbering every wink of 
men’s. eyes; as wielding the whole universe in the manner of a 
_ gamester handling dice. 


But the true Indian Vedic trinity was the god of fire (the earth- ` 


born Agni), the god of rain (the air-born Indra), and the god of the 
sun (the sky-born Sirya or Savitri)—representatives of the triad of 
worlds, earth, air, and sky (bhar, bhuvah, svar).. These three gods were 
the special n ects of worship of the early Indo-Aryan colonists. All 
their other principal deities were either modifications of, or associated 
with, one or other of the members of this Vedic trinity. For example, 
the wind (Vayu) and the storm-gods (Maruts), led by the destroying 
god (Rudra), were regarded as intimate associates ‘of the rain-god 
Indra, and were: really only forms and modifications of that god. 
Again, the ancient Aryan deities, Varuna ‘and Mitra, with Vishnu, 
were all mere forms of the Sun (Surya or Savitri, also called Pūshan). 

As to the god of fire (Agni), various earthly attributes significant 
of his interest in the world of human beings were assigned to him. 
He was the most accessible of all the deities. He was manifested by 
the friction of the two pieces of the sacred fig-tree (called Arani), and 
was always, therefore, to be found upon the earth. He was visibly 
present in every household. He was man’s domestic friend, the 
father of the sacrifice, the mediator between men and gods, the bearer 
of hymns and prayers from every family ‘altar upwards towards 
heaven. 

A conjecture may even be hazarded that the three letters, A, U, M, 
which combine to form the sacred syllable Om—afterwards typical of 
the Brahmanical trinity—were originally the initial letters of the 
trinity of gods, Fire, Wind or Air, and Sun (Agni, Vayu or Varuna 
for Indra, and Mitra). It must not be forgotten, however, that both 
Indra and Agni were, like Varuna, often addressed as if each deity 
were supreme. Again, the god of fire was sometimes held to possess 
a kind of trinity or triple essence in himself, consisting of terrestrial 
fire, celestial lightning, and solar heat. Sometimes he represented a 
simple creative energy, which evolved all things out of its own eternal 
essence. , 

In short, the early religion of tle Indo-Aryans was a development 
of a still earlier belief in man’s subjection to the powers of nature 
‘ and his need of conciliating them. It was an unsettled system, which 
at one time assigned all the phenomena of the universe to one first 
Cause; at another attributed them to several Causes operating inde- 
pendently; at another supposed the whole visible creation to be a 
simple evolution from an eternal creative germ. It was a belief 
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which, according to the character and inclination of the worshipper, 
was now monotheism, now tritheism, now polytheism, now pantheism. 
But it was not yet idolatry. Though the forces of nature were 
thought of as controlled by divine persons, such persons were not yet 
idolized. There is no evidence from the Vedic hymns that images 
were employed. 
The mode of divine worship continued to be determined from a 
consideration of human likings and dislikings. Every worshipper 
praised the gods because he liked to be praised himself. He honoured 
them with offerings because he liked to receive presents himself. 
This appears to have been the simple origin of the sacrificial system, 
afterwards closely interwoven with the whole religious system. 
And here comes the difficult question, What were the various ideas 
expressed by the term sacrifice? In its purest and simplest form it 
denoted a dedication of some simple gift as an expression of gratitude 
for blessings received. Soon the act of sacrifice became an act of 
propitiation for purely selfish ends. The favour of celestial beings who 
were capable of conferring good or inflicting harm on crops, flocks, 
and herds, was conciliated by offerings and oblations of all kinds. 
First, the gods were invited to join their worshippers at the every- 
` day meal. Then they were invoked at festive gatherings, and offered 
a share of the food consumed. Their bodies were believed to be 
composed of ethereal particles, dependent for nourishment on the 
invisible elementary essence of the substances presented to them, and 

` to be furnished with senses capable of being gratified by the aroma of 
butter and grain offered in fire (homa) ;* and especially by the fumes 
arising from libations of the exhilarating juice extracted from the 
Soma plant. 

This plant—botanically known as Sarcostema Viminalis, or Asclepias 
Acida, a kind of creeper with a succulent leafless stem—which was 
indigenous in the ancient home of the Aryans, as well as in the soil 
of India and Persia, supplied an invigorating beverage supposed to 
confer health and immortality, and held to be the vital sap which vivified 
the world. Hence its juice became an important ingredient at every 
sacrifice, and was the subject of constant laudation in numerous Vedic 
hymns. It was believed to be peculiarly grateful to the rain-god. 
(Indra), while oblations of butter were specially presented to the god 
of fire. Eventually the great esteem in which the Soma plant was 
held led to its being itself personified and deified. The god Soma 
was the Bacchus of India. 

And yet it is remarkable that this sacred plant has fallen into 
complete neglect in modern times. When I asked the Brahmans 
.of Northern India to procure specimens of the true Soma for me, I 
was generally told that, in consequence of the present sinful condition 


* Compare Gen. viii. 21. 
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of the world, the holy plant had ceased to grow on terrestrial soil, and 
was only to be found in heaven.* 
Nor were these the only offerings. In process of time, animal 


‘sacrifice was introduced. At great solemnities goats and other 


animals were killed by hundreds. Portions of the flesh were consumed 
in the fire, and portions were eaten. Gods; priests, and people feasted. 


‘together. Ot course all offerings and libations were accompanied 


with hymns of praise. A: certain amount of ceremonial was gradually 
added. The whole sacrificial service was called Yajna. Such, or 
nearly such, was that early form of the Hindi religion, which had for 
its bible the collection of mantras or hymns, constituting the Samhita 
of the Vedas, and which may ‘therefore suitably be called Vedism. 

II. Brahmanism.—The second or more mature stage of the Hindū 
system may be suitably called Brahmanism. 
` As this system was the outgrowth ‘of Vedism, so it cannot be 
separated from it by any hard line’ of demarcation. ` Its development 
was gradual, and extended over mariy centuries—perhaps from the 


eighth century before Christ to the twelfth century after Christ. 


The development of its cardinal doctrine may be clearly traced. In 
Vedic times there was, as we have seen, a perpetual feeling after one 
Supreme Being, if haply He might be found in sky or air. The 
hymn-composers constantly gave expression to man’s craving for 
some perception of the Infinite. For the satisfaction of this craving 


they turned to Dyaus, to Varuna, to Indra, to Agni. 


What the deepest thinkers, even at that early period, felt with ever- F 
increasing intensity was that a spirit beyond the cognizance of sense 
or reason permeated and vivified all material phenomena, They 
bethought them with awe of this same spirit animating their own 
bodies, and pervading their own minds—of the mysterious Presence 
enshrined in their own consciences. Then they associated this same 
spirit with the divine fervour thrilling through the imaginations 
of their own hymn-composers—with the spiritual efficacy of the 
hymns themselves, with the mystic power inherent in divine know- 
ledge. This mysterious, all-pervading, all-controlling spiritual Pre- 
sence, which was, of coutse, wholly unbound by limitations like those 
of human personality and individuality, became at last a reality. It 
received a name. It was designated by the term Brahma (a neuter 
word, derived from the root brih, to grow), because it. expanded itself 
through all space. It was a pure essence which not only diffused itself 
everywhere, but constituted everything. 

Such was the fundamental doctrine of Brahmanism. Such was 
Brahmanism in its simple form. As a complex system it may be 
divided into four epochs, or, more properly speaking, into four phases , 


* A creeper, said to be the true Soma, was pointed out to me by Dr. Burnell in 
Southern India, and is still, I believe, used by those orthodox Brahmans in the Maratha 
country who attempt to maintain the old Vedic worship. 
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which run into each other, and are nowhere separable by sharply 
defined lines. These four phases may be called (1) Ritualistic, (2) 
Philosophical, (8) Mythological, (4) Nomistic. š 

Tobegin with Ritualistic Brāhmanism:—Tbisphaseof the Brahmanical 
system has for its special bible the sacred treatises called Brāhmanas, 
added to the Mantra portion of each Veda (for example, the Aitareya, 
S'ata-patha, Tandya, and Gopatha Brahmanas added to the Rig, Yajur, 
Sima, and Atharva Vedas respectively). Their relationship to the other 
sacred books of the Hindiis corresponds in a manner to that of the 
book of Leviticus to our own sacred Scriptures. They are supposed to 
contain that portion of divine knowledge particularly adapted to 
serve as a directory for the Brahmans in the conduct of the compli- 
cated sacrificial ceremonies. For if it was deemed necessary in the 
early Vedic period to propitiate the energies of nature with sacrificial 
offerings, it was only natural that these same powers, regarded as 
manifestations of the one universal spirit, would receive still greater 
homage in later times. In fact the necessity for propitiatory sacrificial 
acts (karman) became ingrained in the whole Brahmanical system. Not 
even Jewish literature contains so many words relating to sacrifice as 
the literature of the Brahmans. The due presentation of sacrificial 
offerings formed the very ‘core and kernel of all religious service. 
Prayer and praise, preaching, teaching, and repetition of the sacred 
words of scripture were only subsidiary to this act. No sooner was 
a man born than oblations of some kind were offered in fire, and the 
burning of his body at death was held to be the last sacrificial act of 
all (called antya ishti). 

But the various ideas expressed by the word sacrifice were developed , 
gradually. In the Brahmanical, as in the earlier system, the first idea 
of sacrifice was that of a simple thank-offering. Then followed the 
notion of gratifying the gods by nourishing them with the essence 
of the offered food. The next idea was that of making propitiation. 
the means of wresting boons from the more powerful deities, and so 
accomplishing some specific object. A still higher idea was that 
of employing sacrifice as a kind of ladder by which to attain super- 
human powers and even heaven itself. 

All this required the elaboration of a complicated ritual, and the 
organization of a regularly constituted hierarchy. To institute a 
sacrificial ceremony (such as the As vamedha, Jyotishtoma, Agnishtoma, 
Aptoryama, Vajapeya, &c.), and to secure its bein g carefully conducted 
with the proper repetition and intonation of innumerable hymns and 
texts from the Veda, and the accurate observance of every detail of 
an intricate ritual by a full complement of perhaps sixteen different 
classes of priests, every one of whom received adequate gifts, was the 
great object of every pious Hindii’s highest ambition. The whole 
chain of prayer, praise, ritual, and oblation (sometimes lasting for 
weeks and even years) was, as in Vedic times, called Yajna. It was 
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a chain of which every link required to be complete ‘and perfect in all 
its parts. , It was like a masterpiece of divine mechanism which could 
effect anything in this world or the other. It was the great preser- 
vative from all m the great source of all benefits. It could procure 
the birth of sons,* or secure the attainment of heaven (svarga), or even 
raise the ao to the level of the highest deities. 

It was even believed that the gods themselves had attained their 
celestial position by performing sacrifices. “By sacrifices,” says the 
Taittiriya-brahmana, “the gods obtained heaven.” 

The latest of all the ideas connected with the sacrificial act seems 
to have been’ that of expiation. In the Purusha-siikta of the Rig-veda 
the gods are represented as sacrificing Purusha, the primeval Male, 
supposed to be coeval with the Creation. In the Tandya-brahmana 
it is said that “the lord of creatures offered himself a sacrifice for the 
gods.” The shedding of blood was believed to atone for sin. 

“The linib of the victim consigned to the fire was an expiation 
for sins committed by the gods, by the fathers, and by men.” The 
innocent was supposed to be killed for the guilty. 

Indeed it is evident that human sacrifice was once part of the 
Brahmanical system. The Aitareya-brahmana has a well-known story _ 
which points to its prevalence. The same Brahmana records the sub- 
stitution of the sacrifice of four kinds of animals—horses, oxen, sheep, 
and goats—for that of men. Sometimes immense numbers of animals 
were tied to sacrificial posts (yapa), some being killed and some 
liberated at the end of the ceremony. 

But the idea of sacrifice as an atonement for sin seems never to 


- have taken firm hold of the Hindi mind. To this day goats are 


sacrificed by Vaidika Brabmans at their Soma-~yigas, but only as 
offerings subordinate to the central offering or libation of the drink of 
immortality. Goats and buffaloes are also immolated by Pauranikas 


and Tantrikas with the view of appeasing their bloodthirsty goddess 


Kali, but with no clear idea of substituting the innocent for the guilty. 
So much for Ritualistic Brahmanism which was simply an organized 
development of the sacrificial system. 

-The second phase of Brahmanism may be called Philosophical 
Brahmanism. Jt cannot be marked off by any decided line from the 
other phases of Hindi religious thought. Its rudimentary ideas are 
foynd running through the earlier system, and even had their germ in 
Vedism. It is the purely spiritual doctrine of a universally diffused 
essence (Brahma), divested of all ritualistic incrustations, and carried ` 
into lofty regions of transcendental speculation. 

In fact, a reaction from an overdone ritual was inevitable. People 
became wearied with sacrifices and sacrificers. The minds of thinkin œ 


* An uninterrupted line of sons, grandsons, and great-grandsons was needed for the 


due performance of funeral rites, through which alone the onary. bliss of departed. 
spirits could be secured. 
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men found no rest in external rites and turned away with disgust 
from every form of sacerdotalism. If every man was a part of God, 
what necessity was there that God should propitiate himself? If a 
portion of the one self-existent Spirit chose for a time to ignore itself, 
to invest itself with a body, to fetter itself with actions and their 
inevitable results, the consequences could only be borne by itself in 
its passage through numberless births. Nor could there be final 
emancipation, till action ceased and the consciousness of identity 
with the one universal soul returned. The result of thig introspective 
process was the excogitation of the Upanishad or hidden spiritual 
doctrine of the Veda. 

The Upanishads are the special bible of this phase of Brahmanism. 
Many treatises so called were added to the Brahmana portion of the 
Veda (such as the Īsa, C’handogya, Katha, Mundaka, and Brihad 
Avanyaka Upanishads). The aphorisms (siitras) of the three principal 
systems of philosophy with their three branches (that is, Nyaya with 
Vais‘eshika; Sinkhya with Yoga; Vedanta with Mimansa) were 
founded on these writings, 

They were compositions which expressed the longing of man’s 
personal soul (jivdtman) for deliverance from separate existence and 
final union with the Supreme Soul (Paramaiman). And here it may 
be noted that Philosophical Brahmanism was not philosophy in the 
European sense of the word. It was no mere search for truth, for 
truth’s sake. It was rather a form of mystical religious speculation. 
Nor was it an expression of the soul’s desire to be released from the 
burden of sin. It was rather an inquiry into the best method of 
getting rid of the troubles and responsibilities of life. It was certainly 
an investigation into the nature of spirit and matter, and their 
relation to each other, but it was an investigation’ conducted with the 
sole object of liberating the soul of man from the bondage of material 
existence, and reuniting it to the Supreme Soul as a river is reunited 
with the ocean. This was called the way of knowledge (jnana) and 
constituted the right measure ( pram) of all difficulties. This was the 
summum bonum of Brahmanical philosophy. 

What, then, are the articles of a Hindi philosophers creed? They 
are the doctrines which to this day underlie the religious belief of most 
thinking Hindis, to whatever sect or system they may nominally belong. 

All Hindi thinkers agree that soul or spirit is eternal, both retro- 
spectively and prospectively. The Spirit of Godand the spirit of man 
must have existed from all eternity, and must continue to exist. The 
life of every living soul is but an infinitesimally small are of the end- 
less circle of infinite existence. 

Hindi philosophers agree, too, that mind is distinct from soul. Mind 
is net eternal in the same way. It is an internal organ of sense, a 
sort of inlet of thought into the soul. Yet the soul cannot exercise ` 
thought or will unless joined to mind and invested with a bodily form. 
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And of bodily forms there are three kinds:—first, the subtle body 
(linga or stitkshma-s‘artra), which incloses a*portion of the universal soul 
in a kind of subtle envelope, constituting it a living individual human 
soul (jzvatman), and carrying it through all its corporeal migrations till 
its final reunion with its source; secondly, the earthly gross body (sthula- 
s‘artra) which surrounds the souls subtle vehicle, and is of various forms 
in the various stages and conditions of earthly existence; thirdly, the 
spiritual body, with which the departed spirit, along with its subtle 
vehicle, is invested after the burning of the terrestrial gross body, and 
during the spirit’s intermediate condition, before the assumption of 
` another earthly gross body. This spiritual body (sometimes called 
preta-s arira) serves, as it were, to clothe the departed spirit during its 
several residences in the world of spirits (pitri-loka). It is of the same 
nature though inferior to the celestial body of the gods; and, though 
really composed of gross particles, is of a more ethereal substance 
than the terrestrial body. Without it the spirit would be incapable of 
enjoying bliss or suffering misery in the intermediate paradise, or 
purgatory, through which all the spirits of men have to pass. 

And be it noted that the union of soul with bodily forms is productive 
of bondage. The soul, so united, commences acting, and all actions, 
good or bad, lead to consequences. Hence, in order to accomplish 
the working out of consequences—the adequate reward or punishment 
of acts—it is necessary for.the soul to be removed to temporary 
heavens or hells. Thence it must migrate into higher, intermediate, 
and lower corporeal forms, according to its various degrees of merit 
or demerit, till it attains the great end—entire emancipation from 
bodily existence. i 

With regard to matter, it is a fixed dogma of every Hindū philo- 
sopher that ex nihilo nihil fit—nothing is produced out of nothing. 
Therefore, matter is eternal. But according to one view, it is eter- 
nally separate from soul. According to another, it is ẹvolved out of 
soul, and therefore identical with soul. These two theories—the ‘one 
dualistic, the other monistic—both had their origin in the Veda. 

The first shadowing forth of the dualistic theory is traceable in 
some of the Vedic hymns. A well-known hymn of the Rig-veda (x. 
129) asserts that “in the mind of the One Being was formed Desire, 
the primal productive germ, which the wise say is the first subtle bond 
connecting Entity with Nullity.” 

Again, a hymn of the Séma-veda (viii. p. 420) declares that “he 
felt not delight, being alone. He wished another, and instantly be- 
came such. He caused his own self to fall in twain, and thus became 
husband and wife. He approached her, and thus were human beings 
produced.’”* l l 


* The Chinese and Japanese have a similar idea in their mythology, according to 
which all the earth came into existence from the union of a male and female principle. 
Adams’ History of Japan, p. 4. d 
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Here we perceive the first dim outline of the remarkable idea that 
the Creator willed to produce the universe through the agency and 
co-operation of a female principle—an idea which was afterwards 
developed in the supposed marriage of Heaven and Earth, for the 
production of gods, men, and all creatures, 

The dualistic doctrine acquired definite shape in the Sankhya philo- 

` sophy, according to which there exists an eternal germ, or rootless 

root, called Prakriti (feminine), because it produces ( prakaroti) every- 
thing; or, rather, because it is the source out of which everything 
in existence, except soul itself, is evolved. This infinitely subtle ele- 
mentary producer is supposed to be made up of a trinity of eternal 
essences in perfect equipoise. These are called gunas, or cords, be- 
cause they bind the soul with triple bonds. They are (1) Sattva, 
purity or goodness; (2) Rajas, passion or activity; and (3) Tamas, 
darkness or stolidity. When they are evolved from the eternal germ 
to constitute human beings, the first result is intelligence, then self- 
consciousness or the I-maker (ahan-kara), and then the five subtle and 
five gross elements, and the eleven organs of perception and action, 
including mind. But the’ three original ingredients are no longer 
equally balanced. One or other is then in excess, making a man 
unselfish and good, selfish and energetic, bestial and ignorant, accord- 
ing as purity, passion, or darkness are in preponderance. 

Again, according to the Sankhya system, the trinity of essences is 
not evolved from the eternal producer, Prakriti, for the sake of Prakriti 
herself, but for each individual soul (purusha, masculine) described as 
wholly separate, apathetic, inactive, devoid of all qualities, and an 
indifferent spectator of the act of creation. Nor does any creation 
take place at all unless the eternal germ comes into union with each 
eternally existing separate soul, like a flower with a crystal vase. 

I need not point out that this remarkable theory of innumer- 
able personal individual creations is not without its counterpart in 
European systems. In India the idea of a primordial germ com- 
bining with a spiritual essence for the creation of all things was, as 
we have seen, of great antiquity. And notwithstanding the physical 
and metaphysical subtleties with which it was connected, the notion 
of the universe proceeding from a male principle regarded as a gene- 
rator, and a female principle regarded as an eternal energy or capacity 
(s‘akti), commended itself to the popular mind as harmonizing with 
the operations and phenomena everywhere apparent in nature. To 
this day it is symbolized all over India by temples dedicated to the 
male and female organ (called Lingam and Yoni). 

The monistic or pantheistic theory, on the other hand, is even more at- 

. tractive to the majority of Hindi thinkers. It also has its counterpart in 
European systems. Itissimply the identification of all the forces, forms, 
and phenomena of nature, material, mental, spiritual, divine, human, and 
demoniacal, with one self:existent Being, manifesting itself variously. 
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This doctrine is clearly traceable in another well-known hymn of 
the Veda (x. 90), and was afterwards developed into the systematized 
paptheism of the Vedanta philosophy—a system whose teaching is 
well formulated in its short formula of three words, as stated in the 
C’handogya Upanishad—Ekam eva advitiyam, there is but one Being, 
no'second. Nothing really exists but the one Universal Spirit called 
‘Brahma. From him is everything born; in him it breathes; in him itis 
dissolved (tajjalan). He is to the external world what yarn is to cloth, 
what milk to curds, what earth to a jar, what gold to a bracelet. As 
ether contained in various vessels is one, and as the sun reflected in 
various vessels of water is one,so is the spirit one and many. As the 
potter by the help of clay makes a pot, so the spirit itself causes its 
various births. As an actor paints his body with colours and assumes 
_ various forms, so the spirit assumes the bodies caused by its deeds. 

This Eternal Essence is itself a union of a trinity of essences, viz., 
Existence, Knowledge, and Joy. Of course, whatever appears to 
exist independently of this one Being is Genet. by illusion (maya). 
It is really identical with that spirit. 

In fact, the more evidently physical and aial speculations 
are opposed to common sense, the more favour do they appear to find 
with Hindū thinkers. Common sense tells an Englishman that he 
exists himself, and that everything he sees around him exists also. 
He cannot abandon these two primary convictions. Not so the Hindū 
monistic philosopher. Dualism is his bugbear, and common sense, 
when it maintains the separate independent existence of a maws 
own self and of the objects he perceives around him, is guilty of 
gross deception. 

Yet, after all, the Vedantist is obliged to admit that the world cannot 
be treated as if it were mere illusion. 

He affirms that Brahma alone is real, but he allows a practical 
existence to human souls, the world, and the personal God (Is’vara), 
` as distinguished from real and illusory existence. Every object is to 

be dealt'with as if it were really what it appears-to be. A god is 
practically a god; a man, a man; a beast, a beast; so that when a 
man feeds a horse he does not feed him as a portion of God, but as an 
animal kept for riding. 
. Itis by reason of Ignorance that the living soul (jwvatman) of every 
individual believes in its own separate individuality, and mistakes the 
world as well as its own body and mind for realities, just as a rope in 
a dark night might be mistaken for a snake. The moment the soul, 
by long self-discipline and intense self-contemplation sets itself free 
from the power of Ignorance, all the illusion vanishes, and the identity 
of the individual soul and of the whole phenomenal universe with 
the Supreme Soul is re-established. The monistic theory, like the 
dualistic, has taken deep root in the Indian mind. Both have become 
the source of the popular religion and later mythology. 
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The third philosophical system called Nyäya—or the act of going 
into any subject analytically (opposed to Sankhya or synthetic enu- 
meration)—is not so closely connected with religion and religious 
speculation. Yet it offers more interesting parallels to European 
philosophical and scientific ideas. It is much studied in modem 
Sanskrit schools of learning, as dn analytical inquiry into all the 
objects and subjects of human knowledge, including, among others, 
the process of reasoning and logic. 

It is doubtful whether either the true Sankhya or Nyaya insist on 
the existence of a Supreme Soul. The Nyaya believes the individual 
souls of men (jzvdtman) to be eternal, manifold, eternally separate from 
each other, and distinct from the body, senses, and mind, infinite, 
ubiquitous, and diffused everywhere throughout space, so that a man’s soul 
is as much in England as in Calcutta, though it can only apprehend, and 
feel, and act, where the body happens to be. ` 

Its idea of the mind (7 manas), which it calls an internal organ, is that 
it is like the soul, an eternal substance (dravya). Instead, however, of 
being diffused everywhere like soul, it is atomic, like earth, water, fire, 
and air, and can only admit one thought at a time. 

In its cosmogony the Nyaya is dualistic in the sense of assuming: 
the existence of eternal atoms, side by side with eternal souls. 

These three systems together constitute the philosophical phase of 
Brahmanism. Ya 

The third phase of Brahmanism may be called the Mythological. It 
has for its bible the two great legendary poems (Itihisa) called Rāmā- 
yana and Maha-bharata. It represents a stage of the Hindi system 
which was probably synchronous with the rise and development of 
Buddhism. ` : 

Buddhism, like philosophical Brāhmanism, was a natural reaction from 
an overdone ritual, and, like it, taught the uselessness of sacrificial 
ceremonies for the attainment of true knowledge. But Buddhism did . 
what philosophical Brāhmanism did not. It condemned priestcraft 
and sacrificing priests; while it supplied the people with an object of 
veneration in its own founder Gautama—afterwards styled “the 
Enlightened” (Buddha). Its success was in a great measure due to 
the reverence the Buddha inspired by his own personal character. He 
was the ideal man—the perfection of humanity. He practised faith- 
fully what he preached effectively. Adherents gathered in crowds 
around his person, and Gautama himself became the real god of his 
own reforming faith. Everywhere throughout India thousands were 
drawn towards his teaching. The doctrines of universal charity, 
liberty, equality, and fraternity, were irresistibly attractive. The only 
hope of arresting the progress of the Buddhistic movement lay in 
inventing human gods and a system of mythology suited to the needs 
and capacities of the mass of the people. i 

In all probability the Brahmans commenced popularizing their 
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pantheistic doctrines soon after the death of Buddha in the fifth 
century, B.c. The Buddha, accor ding to his own teaching, had become’ 
utterly annihilated, but the remains of his burnt body were enshrined 
as reliċs in various parts of India, and his memory was worshipped 
almost as earnestly as his person had been revered. The Brahmans 
saw this. They knew that the religious cravings of the great mass of 
the Hindis could not long be satisfied either with their own monistic 
philosophy, or with homage paid to a being” held to be nowhere exis- 
tent. They therefore elaborated a scheme for supplying the people. 
with personal and, so to speak, human gods out of their own heroic 
poems the Ramayana and Maha-bharata. They proceeded, in fact, to 
Brahmanize the popular songs of a people who, when they first spread 
themselves over India, were warriors and conquerors. The principal 


` heroes whose achievements weré the subject of epic song and recitation,’ 


underwent a process of deification. The great warrior dynasties were 
made to trace back their origin through Brahmanical sages to the sun- 
god and the moon-god. Myths and legends confirmatory of the divine 
origin of every great hero were invented and foisted into the body 
of the poems. In this manner a kind of anthropomorphic mythology, 
well adapted to the popular mind, was devised. Nor was any amount 
of polytheism; anthropomorphism, polydemonism, and even fetishism in- 
compatible with a faithful adherence to their own pantheistic doctrines. 
The Brahmans in their pantheistic. teaching were simply evolutionists. 
The only problem they had to solve was: how could their theory of 
evolution be best applied'to the development of a popular mythology ? 
Indeed, nothing was easier than for them to maintain with all con- 

` sistency that the one sole, self-existing, Supreme Self, the only real 
existing essence, the one eternal germ of all things, delights in infinite 
expansion, in infinite manifestations of itself, in infinite creation, dis- 
solution, and re-creation, through infinite varieties and diversities of 
operation. ‘The very name “Brahma” given to this eternal germ, was 


expressive of this Brosh, this expansion, this universal development. 


and diffusion. 

Hence all visible forms on earth, said the Brahmans, are emanations 
from the one eternal entity like drops from an ocean, like sparks from 
fire. Stones, mountains, rivers, plants, trees, and animals—all these 
are ascending steps in the infinite evolution of his essence; man being 
the first and highest earthly emanation. -Again, the emanation of men 
is according to a‘ graduated scale. They are evolved in classes as 
distinct from each other as different species of animals and ‘plants. 

The first and highest human manifestations of the Supreme Brahma 
are called Brahmana or Brahmans. They are the appointed mediators 
between earth and heaven. None of these emanations can alter their 
condition in each separate state; but, ‘according to their acts, they 
sink into lower or rise into Higher grades of being on the dissolution 
of each bodily frame. For be it observed that a series of higher forms 
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of existence above the earth, such as demigods, good and evil spirits, 
inferior gods, superior gods, is traceable upwards from man, till the 
primeval male god Brahma, the first personal manifestation of the 
purely spiritual Brahma, and the actual agent employed as the 
Expander and Evolver of all these forms, is reached, 

But the act of creation necessarily involves the two other acts of 
preservation and dissolution. Hence the god Brahma is associated 
. with two other principal deities, Vishnu, the Preserver, and Rudra- 
Siva, the Dissolver and Reproducer. The three gods concerned in 
this threefold operation of creation, maintenance, and disintegration of 
being (srishti-sthiti-laya) are typified by the three letters composing 
the-mystic syllable Om (AUM), originally typical of the earlier Vedic 
trinity. The three later deities are probably, like the earlier Vedic 
gods, mere personifications of three principal objects in nature, Earth, 
Water or Sun, and Fire; or of the three worlds, Earth, Air, and Sky ; 
or of the three forms of matter, Solid, Liquid, and Gaseous.* They 
constitute the well-known Tri-mūrti, or trinity of forms, which is a 
special characteristic of mythological Brahmanism. 

Hindi Pundits often discuss the comparative excellence of Brahma, 
Vishnu, and S’iva, and illustrate it by the following story :— 


“A dispute once arose among the sages which of the three gods was 
greatest. They applied to the greatest of all sages—Bhrigu—to determine 
the point. He undertook to put all three gods to a severe test. He went 
first to Brahma, and omitted all obeisance. The god’s anger blazed forth, but 
he was at length pacified. Next he went to the abode of S'iva, and omitted to 
return the god’s salutation. The irascible god was enraged, his eyes flashed - 
fire, and he raised his Trident weapon to destroy the sage. But the god’s 
wife, Parvati, interceded for him. Lastly, Bhrigu went to the heaven of 
Vishnu, whom he found asleep. To try his forbearance, he gave the god a 
good kick on his breast, which awoke him. Instead of showing anger, Vishuu 
asked Bhrigu’s pardon for not having greeted him on his first arrival. Then 
.he declared he was highly honoured by the sage’s blow. It had imprinted an 
indelible mark of good fortune on his breast. He trusted the sage’s foot was 
not hurt, and began to rub it gently. ‘This,’ said Bhrigu, ‘is the mightiest 
god; he overpowers by the most potent of all weapons—gentleness and 
generosity.” l 

These three gods differ from, and are superior to, all other divine 
and human organisms, in that they are not subject to transmigrations. 
They are beings who have attained the highest condition possible 
short of absorption into Brahma. Of these three, Vishnu, the 
Pervader, Maintainer, and Preserver of all nature, is the most human 
in his character, attributes, and sympathies, and therefore the most 
popular. He has, however, four arms, symbolical of the power he 
exerts in the deliverance of his worshippers. Portions of his essence 
have descended in various incarnations to deliver the earth in times 
of danger and emergency. 


* I formed this opinion before discovering that the Abbé Dubois expressed a similar 


opinion sixty years ago. a 
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One of his incarnations was as Krishna; another was as a great 
hero, Rama, who, in his invasion of the South of India, was assisted 
by & powerful chief of the aboriginal tribes, compared to monkeys. 
This monkey-like chief, named Hanuman, was subsequently deified. 

Vishnu has also a divine consort—Lakshmi. When he descended 
as Rama, Lakshmi was born as Rama’s faithful wife Sita. 

The other members of the Indian trinity, Brahma and Siva, have no 

human incarnations. But the god Brahmi was humanized in his . 
representatives the priests, called Brahmans, and one aspect of S‘iva— 
- whose image is that of a man with three eyes looking, as it were, 
into past, present, and future time—is as a model human contem- 
plative ascetic. Moreover, both these gods have divine consorts 
(called respectively Sarasvati and Parvati), and S’iva has two divine 
sons, Ganes’a, lord of the demon hosts, and Subrahmanya (or Kart-- 
tikeya), general of the celestial armies. 

It is a mistake, then, to suppose that the Hindi Pantheon is peopled 
by many superior gods, to whom temples are reared and prayers 
offered. Forms of Vishnu, S’iva, and their consorts with the two sons 
of S'iva and Hanuman are the chief temple-deities of India. But there 
are an infinite number of divine and semi-divine beings, good and evil 
demons, every one of which is held in veneration or dread, and every 
one of which, from the highest to the lowest, is, like all the others,” 
subject to the universal law of reabsorption into the divine essence. 
Tiideed, at the end of vast periods, called days of Brahma, each lasting 
for 4,320,000 human years, the whole universe is so reabsorbed, and 
after remaining dormant for equally long periods is again evolved. 

Here, then, lies the motive for that self-knowledge and self-discipline, 
which, on the theory of universal identity of being, would at first view 
appear useless and absurd. Though every man is really God, yet 
God wills for a season to ignore Himself. And man can only recover . 
the consciousness of being God by raising himself, through a process 
of self-knowledge and self-discipline to higher states of being, till he 
returns once more to complete identification with the Supreme Self. 
Not that he need aim at immediate union with the Supreme Spirit. 
This may be beyond his powers. But he may aim at achieving union 
with Brahma, Vishnu, or S’iva, and become, like them, only one degree 
removed from reabsorption into the Supreme Self, and incapable of 
further transmigration. 

And here, too, lies the motive for religious worship Abese to 
personal gods. For one means of attaining reabsorption into the 
Supreme Spirit, is by paying homage to that Spirit as manifested in 
persons and objects. Indeed, it should be noted as a cardinal feature 
of the Brahmanical system that the Supreme Spirit is never itself 
directly worshipped. No temple tothe Supreme Being is to be found 
throughout all India. He may become an object of abstract medita- 
tion by turning the thoughts inwards; for he is enshrined in every 
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man’s person; and this is the highest religious act. But he is never an 
object of actual worship, except through other persons and forms. 

Of course, the most effectual secondary worship is through the trinity 
of manifestations Brahmi, Vishnu, and S‘iva, or through any one of 
the three, supposed for a time to be superior to the others. It is even 
possible for the members of this trinity to worship the Supreme Spirit 
through each other, each being in turn regarded as inferior ; according 
to the sentiment expressed by Kālidāsa (Kumira-sambhava, Griffith, 
vii. 44). i 
“In those three persons the one God was shown— 

Each first in place, each last—not one alone ; 


Of S‘iva, Vishnu, Brahma, each may be, 
First, second, third, among the blessed three.” 


Again, homage may be paid to the Supreme Being by and through 
the worship of the inferior gods, goddesses, departed ancestors, living 
Brahmans, animals, and plants. Even stocks, stones, and images, may 
represent the divine presence, and so become media through which 
the great Eternal Spirit may be reached. Nay, the very demons and 
fiends may receive worship both from gods and men, if by self-mortifi- 
cation and abstract meditation they achieve a condition of nearness to 
the Supreme Being. 

I once asked a Brahman, residing at Tanna near Bombay, to give 
me some explanation of the fact that even Indians of cultivated 
intellect appear to us Europeans to be worshippers of many gods. 
His answer was :— 

“ All orthodox Brahmans believe in one God, who is Supreme Lord over all 
(parames'vara). At the same time they believe that this one God has manifested 
himself in various forms, all of which may be worshipped. Every man chooses 
his favourite god or divine object to which he pays especial homage. Thus’ 
Agnihotri Brahmans regard fire as their favourite form of the deity. They call 
him Agni-narayana. Vedic Brahmans make a god of the Veda, calling it Veda- 
narayana. Different places have also their favourite presiding deities. Benares 
. is specially watched over by a form of Sliva (Vis'ves'vara) : Pandharpur, by a 
form of Krishna (Vithoba). “Here in Tanna we have temples of Vishnu, Rama, 
Krishna, Viththal, Hanuman, S'iva, Ganes’a, and Devi. The oldest and most 
sacred of all is one of S'iva, in the character of Kopines’vara. We may pro- 
pitiate every one of these gods with ceremonies and sacrifices, but the Supreme 
Being is the real object of all our offerings and religious services. At the end 
of each we say: ‘By this act may the Supreme Lord be gratified !’ Hence, 
though to you we appear Polytheists, we are really Monotheists.” 

The fourth phase of Brahmanism, like the third, probably had its 
origin in the need of organized resistance to the growth of rational- 
istic thought and liberal opinions, It may be called Nomistic 
Brahmanism, because it represents that period in Indian religious 
history when the Brahmans composed codes of law (smriti-s’ astra, 
dharma-s‘astra) and laid down precise rules for the constitution of the 
Hindi social fabric, for the due co-ordination of its different orders, 
and for the regulation of every-day domestic life. . 

Indeed, in proportion to the laxity and liberty allowed by Brahmanism 
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in regard to all forms of religious and philosophical thought, is the 
unbending rigidity of the rules and ordinances by which every act 
ofea man’s social and domestic life is fettered and controlled. 

These rules are contained in three principal codes—(1) the code 
of Manu; (2) that of Yajnavalkya; (3) that of Paras’ara. The first 
—-which is held most sacred by the Hindis, and is certainly one of 
the most remarkable literary works that the world has ever pro- 
duced—is probably as old as 500 B.o. It was originally a mere local 
code. It did not gain general acceptance till a later period, and 
even then many of its injunctions were more theoretical than prac- 
tical. The second code is founded on the first, but introduces many 
additional rules, some of which are probably as late as the first 
century of ourera. The third is a still more modern work. It enacts 
special laws adapted to the fourth or most degenerate age of the world 
(called Kali). The three codes together constitute a kind of bible 
of Nomistic Brahmanism, much in the same way as the Brahmanas of 
the three Vedas are the exponent of Ritualistic Brahmanism. But the 
Brahmanas are concerned with public Vedic ritual and sacrifice (s‘ruti- 
karman), the law-books with domestic ceremonies (smriti-karman). 

In short, the three chief codes are mirrors of Indian domestic 
manners, little affected as these have been by the lapse of ‘more than 
two thousand years. They illustrate very strikingly the close inter- 
twining of law, politics, and social life with religion and religious 
ordinances. “The root of all law,” says Manu, “is the Veda and the 
traditions of those who know the Veda.” The rules of judicature and 
of caste are mixed up with high religious and moral precepts—many of 
them worthy of Christianity—while the punishment assigned to every 
kind of offence is carried beyond the grave into future states of earthly 
existence, the doctrine of.transmigration of souls through celestial and 
terrestrial bodies from gods to stones being implied throughout. 

The superiority of the Brahmans is the hinge on which the whole 
social organization turns. They form the great central body around 
which all other classes and orders of beings revolve like satellites. 
Not only are they invested with divine dignity, but they are bound 
together by the most stringent rules, while the other castes are sepa- 
rated from them and from each other by insurmountable barriers. 
The doctrine of Manu was that the deity created distinct kinds of 
men, as he created varieties of animals and plants; and that Brah- 
mans, soldiers (Kshatriyas), agriculturists (Vais’yas), and servants 
(S‘adras), were born and must remain from birth to death as distinct 
from each other as elephants, lions, oxen, and dogs, wheat, barley, 
rice, and beans. A Brahman, however, could have four wives, and 
marry a woman belonging to any of the three lower castes. Inter- 
marriage could also take place between members of all the four 
classes, or, again, between the castes which resulted from such inter- 
course. Hence arose an almost endless number of mixed castes, every 
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one of which is restricted to its own occupation and bound by its 
own rules. So long as a man holds to these rules, he is at liberty to 
hold any religious opinions he likes, and may even assent to the 
doctrines of Christianity. ‘Perfection is alone attained by him who 
swerves not from the duties of his caste.” 

JII. Hindūism.—I pass on to the third stage of Indian religious 
thought, designated by the term Hinduism. 

Great changes were brought about in Brahmanism by the various 
conflicts, compromises, and combinations which took place between 
that system and Buddhism, and between these two kindred systems 
and the creeds of the Drividian and aboriginal races. . 

With a large class of worshippers S‘iva as the great god took the 
place of both Brahma and Brahma, The principle of faith (bhakti), as 
displayed in devotion to Vishnu and his incarnations, became intensi- 
fied, and, as it were, crystallized into another distinct system; and 
a corrupt worship of the goddess Durga or Devi became common, 
while polydemonism and forms of fetishism were everywhere prevalent. 

We may note, however, that those Hindiis of medieval and modern 
times who are not Smartas, or followers of the orthodox Brahmanical 
system already described, are divided into two principal classes: 1. 
Vaishnavas, or worshippers of Vishnu regarded as the Supreme; 2. 
S’aivas, or worshippers of Siva regarded as Supreme. The Smartas 
accept all the sacred works, ancient and modern—from Vedas to 
Purainas—as authoritative; whereas the Vaishnavas and S’aivas take 
the modern Puranas for their special bible. Their respective systems, 
Vaishnavism and S’aivism, with S’aktism, Polydemonism, and Animism, 
constitute the five phases of the later system I have called Hindūism. 

To begin with Vaishnavism—the special bible of which is the 
Bhigavata Purana. The definite shape given by the Brahmans to the 
doctrine of incarnation, or the descent (avatdra) of portions of the 
essence of Vishnu into human forms, was probably due, as already 
hinted, to the development of Buddhism. 

Buddhism was the worship of the perfection of humanity—that is, of 
the perfect Buddha, whether asa benefactor of the human race, and a 
preserver of all forms oflife, or as the conqueror of human passions. In 
both these characters Vaishnavism and S‘aivism became its counterpart. 

Vishnu, as the beneficent preserver, taking a personal interest in 
human beings and delivering them from destruction, was the Brahma- 
nical Buddha, while S’iva was the Brahmanical Buddha in his ascetieal 
character. A 

But the whole idea of divine incarnation, like every other religious 
idea, was by the Brahmans subtilized and exaggerated. The descents 
of Vishnu which took place reasonably enough for preserving the world 
when in pressing emergencies—especially when in danger of ruin from 
some undue assumption of power on the part of evil demons—were 
declared to be of five kinds and degrees: first, the full human 
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descent, as in Krishna, one of the heroes of the great epic poem 
called Mahi-bharata ; secondly, the descent of half the god’s essence, 
as*in the Rama of the other epic, called Ramayana ; thirdly, the quarter 
descent, as in Rama’s brother Bharata; fourthly, the descent of an 
eighth of the god’s essence, asin Rama’s two other brothers, Lakshmana 
and §‘atrughna ; and fifthly, the still more partial and fragmentary 
infusion of the divine essence into human saints, good men, animals, 
and inanimate objects. 

Vaishnavism, then, is the worship of Vishnu and his incarnations, his 
human personifications being generally represented by human figures. - 
It is the visible expression of the selfish interest felt by human beings 
in the preservation of the world by divine power. 

§’aivism, on the other hand, is the outward expression of the dread 
and awe felt by human beings in the presence of the two mysterious 
forces of dissolution and reproduction. 

It is a system more or less characterized by sternness, austerity, 
mystery, and fear, and, as it has been constructed on two principal 
lines of ideas, has two principal aspects which require two separate 
sets of personifications. 

The first aspect of S‘aivism is based on the idea that every entity 
exists by the disintegration of other entities, and that mysterious and 
awful, as wellas malignant and demoniacal forces, are ever at work 
for the dissolution of all things. 

The second aspect rests on the theory that soul and matter are ever 
uniting for the re-creation of all created things after their dissolution. 

In the first aspect the various forces of destruction, disintegration, 
and dissolution are expressed by personifications both male and female 
—the male being awe-inspiring forms of Siva, called Rudra, Bhairava, 
Kala, &c., whose images are generally those of a terrible man, 
decorated with skulls and serpents; and the female being terrific 
forms of the supposed wife of S‘iva called Kali, Durga, &c., whose 
images are those of a terrific many-armed woman. 

In the second aspect the union of matter and spirit for the re-creation 
of living out of dead entities is represented not by figures of men and 
women, but by two stones fashioned to represent the lingam and the 
yoni (or male and female organs of reproduction). 

And here be it noted that Vaishnavism and S’aivism are not incom- 
patible creeds. They represent differerit lines of religious thought ; 
such lines being quite allowable within the limits of one and the same 
system. Vaishnavas and S’aivas do in fact acquiesce to a certain 
extent in each other’s views, but each lays an exaggerated stress on 
particular doctrines, and these differences have occasionally led to 
violent antagonism. Even in the present day, when universal tolera- 
tion is the rule, Vaishnavas and S’aivas like to maintain their distinct 
characteristics, which they exhibit conspicuously to the eye by the 
sectarian mark on their foreheads, that of the Vaishnavas being an 
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‘upright mark (ardhva-pundra) made with bright red, yellow, and white 


colouring substances to represent the footprint of their humane gqd 
Vishnu, and that of the S’aivas consisting of three horizontal strokes 
(iri-pundra) made with the white ashes of burnt substances (vibhati) to 


* represent the destroying character of their god S‘iva. 


And since Vishnu is god in his personal and human aspect, sym- 
pathizing with men’s trials, and condescending to take their form, his 
image is every day roused from a supposed nocturnal slumber, dressed, 
decorated with jewels, bathed, fed with offerings of cooked food, un- 
dressed, and put to sleep again, like an ordinary human being. On 
the other hand, since S‘iva is god in his impersonal and sterner aspect, 
omnipotent, terrible, granting all created things new life, but only 
through death and destruction, he has an impersonal symbol which 
cannot be dressed, fed, or put to sleep, but is nevertheless supposed to 
be in a condition of perpetual fever, and requires to be appeased by 
constant showers of cold Ganges water, and cooling Vilva leaves, 
applied throughout the day by a constant succession of worshippers. 

The third phase of Hinditism may be called S‘aktism. 

As the Puranas are the true exponent of Vaishnavism and S’aivism, 
so certain works called Tantras are the true exponent of S'āktism. 
These are manuals of mysticism and magic more or less connected 
with the Atharva-veda, and partaking to some extent of the character 
of the Puranas. 

The most conspicuous gods of the Puranas are, as we have seen, 
the incarnations of Vishnu. The most prominent deities of the 
Tantras are the female manifestations of S‘iva, commonly called his 
S‘aktis or female energies. 

In point of fact Vaishnavism, S’aivism, and S’aktism, are all inter- 
woven with each other. But no Vaishnava or S'aiva is ashamed of 
his religion, whereas S’aktism, when practised to the exclusion of all 
other forms of worship, is not generally confessed. The character of 
this secret system may be thus briefly described. 

Each god of the Hindi triad is supposed to possess a double nature, 
or two characters—one quiescent, the other active—quiescence being 
with Asiatics a higher condition than activity. The active nature is 
called the god’s energy (S’akti). It is personified and worshipped as 
his wife, or as the female half of his essence. And be it observed that 
just as the male re-creating power of S'iva became to his worshippers 
“the great god” (Maha-deva), “the great creator” or “father” and 
the most lofty god of the Hindi Pantheon, so his female counterpart 
became “the great goddess” or “mother” (Maha-devi). 

Hence all the other female divinities became comprehended under 
the power (Sakti) of S’iva; no longer regarded as his wife, but developed 
into innumerable separate female personifications of all the forces of 
nature, physical, physiological, moral, and intellectual. These deified 
personalities were grouped in separate classes, such as the Matris or 
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Matrikas, “ divine mothers ;” the Yoginis, “ goddesses endowed with 
mggical powers ;” the ten Mahavidyas, or “sources of supreme know- 
ledge.” They are too numerous,to be separately named, but various 
classifications have been adopted for the sake of distributing the female 
manifestations of Siva, like the male incarnations of Vishnu, under 
different degrees of participation in the divine essence—such as the 
full, the partial, the still more partial, and the partial of the partial— 
the lowest including mortal women in various degrees, from Brahman 
women downwards, who are all worshipped as forms of the divine 
mother upon earth. 

In all probability the Tantrika doctrine owes its development to the ` 
popularizing of the Sankhya theory of the primeval male or supreme 
soul of the universe (Purusha), and the active female principle 
(Prakriti), each distinct from the other, yet each uniting in the act of 
creation. In harmony with this idea, the images of “the great god” 
Siva sometimes represent him as consisting of two halves, the male 
half being on his right side, and the female on his left. l 

It may easily be imagined that a creed like this was likely to dege- 
nerate into impure doctrines. That result was actually brought about. 

The rites, or rather orgies, of the S'āktas or Tantrikas consist in the 
unrestrained meeting of men and women of all castes in the eating of 
fish and flesh, in the drinking of wine, and in promiscuous intercourse 
together. 

But the object of these worshippers is not merely to break through 
the restraint of caste, and give themselves up to licentious practices. 
They also aim at acquiring magical and mystical powers by the use 
of the Mantras, or texts of the Veda. A Mantra with the S’aktas 
loses its character of a divinély-inspired prayer addressed to a deity. 
Instead of a prayer it becomes a spell or charm, the very sound of 
which, if properly uttered and repeated according to prescribed formu- 
laries, has in itself a mystical power for good or evil. 

Tt must, however, be understood that a certain amount of Saktism 
is mixed up with the worship of every Hindi. 

In truth, Vishnu-worship, S’iva-worship, and S’akti-worship—in other 
words, the worship of the two male gods presiding over creation, preser- 
vation, and disintegration, and the worship of corresponding female 
deities—constitute, so to speak, the very staple of ordinary Hinditism. 

We have yet to notice a fourth and even a fifth phase of Hinduism, ' 
which in some respects are the most universal of all; for they repre- 
sent the common religion of the mass of the people of India. 

The fourth phase may suitably be called Polydemonism—that is, the 
worship and propitiation of good and evil demons, benign and malig- 
nant spirits, and the whole spiritual world. Although this form of 
religion has no exponent in any peculiar book of its own, it is implied 
and recognized in Vedas, Itihasas, and Puranas, while it is the very 
life and soul of the Tantras. It is closely connected with S’aivism. 
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Demonism, in fact, has always been from the earliest times an essen- 
tial ingredient in the Hindi religious system. It probably began in 
the supposed peopling of the air by spiritual beings, the personifiga- 
tions or companions of storm and tempest. It is certain that in the 
present day the worship of the majority of the people of India is a 
worship of fear. It consists in constant efforts to appease the malevo- 
lence of evil spirits. Not that the common people doubt the existence 
of good beings, presided over by one Supreme Being; but that they 
believe these beings to be too absolutely good to need propitiation. 
Just as in ancient histories of the Slav races, we are told that they 
believed in a white and a black god, but paid adoration to the last 
alone, having, as they supposed, nothing to apprehend from the 
beneficence of the first or white divinity. 

The truth is that evil of all kinds, difficulties, dangers, and disasters, 
famines, diseases, pestilences, and death, are thought by an ordinary 
Hindi to proceed from devils, and from devils alone. And these 
malignant beings are held to possess varying degrees of rank, power, 
and malevolence. Some aim at destroying the entire world, and 
threaten the sovereignty of the gods themselves. Some delight in 
killing men, women, and children, out of a mere thirst for human 
blood. Some take pleasure in tormenting, or revel in the infliction of 
sickness, injury, and misfortune. All make it their business to mar the 
progress of good works and useful undertakings. 

I verily believe that the religion of the mass of the Hindis is simple 
demonolatry. Men and women of all classes, except perhaps those 
educated by ourselves, are perpetually penetrated with the idea that, 
from the cradle to the grave, they are being pursued and persecuted, 
not only by destructive demons, but by simply mischievous imps and 
spiteful goblins. This, in my opinion, is the true explanation of the 
universal worship of Ganes‘a, lord of the demon hosts. 

And the remarkable thing is, that the power wielded by certain 
arch-demons over men, and even gods, is supposed to have been 
acquired by the practice of religious austerities. It is said of the 
demon Ravana, that after undergoing severe austerities in a forest 
for ten thousand years, standing in the midst of five fires with his feet 
in the air, he obtained from the god Brahma powers greater than those 
possessed by the gods themselves. 

Another noteworthy point is that the majority of petty fiends are 
believed to have been originally human beings. If any man is killed 
by a tiger or the bite of a snake, or has died a sudden violent death 
of any kind away from his relations, and out of reach of proper 
funeral ceremonies, he forthwith becomes an unquiet, mischievous spirit, 
roaming about in a restless manner with malevolent proclivities. 

And a curious notion prevails in some parts of India that, the better 
the man, the more mischievous will his ghost be, unless steps are 
taken to allay its irritability, by the due performance of funeral rites. 
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Again, when a man remarkable for evil passions dies, the man him- 
self may become extinct, but his evil nature never dies, for every one 
of his bad passions, foul habits, and even criminal acts, becomes, as it 
were, personified and demonized. There are Pride-demons, Lust- 
demons, Adultery-demons, Theft-demons, Deceit-demons, Lying- 
demons in an infinite array. 

Furthermore, all the diseases that flesh is heir to are personified 
and converted into veritable devils. There are Smallpox-demons, 
Cholera-demons, and demons of various forms of typhus and jungle 
fever. Even hail-storms, drought, and blight do duty in the devil 
army. Many villages in India possess professional charmers or con- 
jurers, whose business consists in charming away (by the repetition of 
particular Vedic Mantras) particular demons, such as the hailstorm- 
demon, drought-demon, blight-demon, from the growing crops. 

It is important, however, to bear in mind that there is a per-contra 
side to the enumeration of the demon host. 

The countless millions of the Hindi Pandemonium are balanced by 
the countless millions of the Hindi Pantheon.* And if it is an awful 
thought that year after year, and even day by day, myriads of men 
and women are themselves, through their sinful habits, causing fresh 
accessions to the ranks of the demon armies, it is, on the other hand, a 
comforting reflection that the ranks of gods and demigods are con- 
tinually recruited by the deaths of righteous men, saints, and ascetics, 
who are ranged as benevolent spirits on the opposite side of the 
battle-field, and are ever contending with their fiendish antagonists. 

Surely, then, some light is here thrown on the true character of 
modem popular Hindiism. It presents us with a monstrous Pan- 
theon, existing for the subjugation of a monstrous Pandemonium. 

The Supreme Being is supposed to have evolved out of himself an 
evil principle as well as a good, and the good and evil are ever 
warring against each other in eternal conflict. Hence Brahma, the 
creator, was manifested to create all existing things—but bad things 
as well as good—innumerable demons as well as innumerable gods. 

Vishnu, the preserver, was manifested to preserve the world, not 
from sin and its consequences, but from devils and their malice. 

S‘iva, the reproducer, was manifested not to regenerate the world 
when perishing in iniquity, but to re-create it when brought to destruc- 
tion by the power of evil demons. 

In consonance with this view of the true character of popular 
Hinditism, Vishnu (as Krishna) is often represented as bruising the 
head of a great serpent; while S‘iva is seen trampling on an arch- 
fiend Tripura, and as holding venomous serpents in his hands in token 
of his supremacy over all malignant influences. 

Hence, too, a great proportion of the one thousand names of both 
Vishnu and S‘iva will be found to be simple epithets—like Murari, 


* The complete catalogue of the Hindi gods is by some reckoned at 330,000,000. 
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enemy of Mura, Purari, enemy of Pura—significant of their, victory 
over certain typical demon foes. Even in the Veda, the god Indra 
seems to have been manifested for the sole object of engaging, in 
eternal conflict with the demon Vritra. Rain and Light for ever 
fight against Drought and Darkness. 

The fifth and last phase of Hindiiism may be called the Animistic 
phase. It consists in the worship of useful or mischievous animals 
(such as the cow, the monkey, and the serpent), of valuable trees 
and plants (such as the holy basil, the fig-tree, and the Bel), of curious 
stones (such as the black, white, and red stones of Krishna, Siva, and 
Ganes‘a), all of them supposed to be animated by portions of the divine 
soul (anima). It has no especial exponent distinct from the Puranas and 
Tantras, but is more or less recognized and encouraged in those works. 

This phase of Hindiism, though placed last, represents a very early 
form of religion, which was partly derived from and partly accommo- 
dated itself to the fetish practices of the aborigines of India. In fact 
there is still a strange admixture of lower and higher forms of fetish- 
ism in the superstitious and religious observances of the Hinda people, 
both educated and uneducated. 

And here we are met by the question, what is exactly implied by 
the term fetishism? I believe it would be difficult to give such an 
accurate definition of the term as to mark it off by distinct boundaries 
from what might be called by other names. But it seems to me that 
fetishism must be described as the religion of the childhood of the human 
race. A child makes a fetish of a doll or of any other plaything 
when it animates it with life and personality, and talks to it as if it 
were a living being capable of human feelings and affections. A 
savage makes a fetish of any roughly-carved block of wood or useful 
object when he animates it with a soul, addresses it as if it were 
capable of understanding human language, asks it for a boon, and 
abuses it if his prayer is not granted. 

There are, of course, higher and lower kinds of both fetishism and 
animism, but I believe that examples of this primitive form of 
religion are traceable in the superstitious observances of the Hindis 
from the earliest period up to the present day. It is certainly probable 
that fetish superstitions of the lowest type prevailed in India at the 
time when the Vedic hymns were composed. Evidence of the ex- 
istence of such superstitions is deducible from the Veda itself. In the 
Atharva-veda divine powers are sometimes attributed to the ladle and 
other wooden implements of sacrifice. 

And it must not be supposed that because any large class of people 
in a particular country have passed out of lower forms of religious 
creed, such forms have therefore lost their power, or ceased to exert 
an influence over those by whom they are rejected. Even nations 
elevated and enlightened by conversion to Christianity have been 
unable to get rid of the heritage of superstitious ideas received from 
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their forefathers, and have occasionally, and in particular localities, 
corrupted the purity of their adopted faith by a return to practices 
little removed from fetishism and animism. 

At any rate, it seems to me that just as there is a natural condition 
of second childhood, into which grown-up people are always passing, 
so, by an equally natural process, the religious life of individuals and 

nations, however highly developed, is constantly liable to lapse into 
imbecility and dotage. It is true that most educated Brahmans are 
theoretically either Deists or Theists, but they tolerate idolatry, 
demonism, and fetishism in their fellow-countrymen, and are con- 
stantly themselves falling back into old habits of thought, if not into 
old superstitious practices. 

The long series of works which constitute the Hindi bible faithfully 
reflect this condition of the Indian mind. They represent a process of 
religious development corresponding to progression from childhood to 
manhood, and subsequent retrogression from manhood to second 
childhood—a process very different from that represented by our own 
Sacred Scriptures, in which there is advance to higher and higher 
conditions of enlightenment. 

Sects of progressive Theists (such as the various Brahma churches) 
have recently arisen in India, but they cannot deliver themselves 
entirely from Deistic and Pantheistic proclivities ; and notwithstanding 
the outcry such sects everywhere raise for social reform, the individual 
members of each community have seldom the courage to carry their 
own preaching into actual practice. 

Even Hindi converts to Christianity are constantly backsliders. 
Indeed, until the mental condition of the natives is raised by social 
reform and education, I see very little prospect of marked success in 
the evangelization of India. 

For how stands the case at present? Children, feeble in body and 
mind, are brought up by ignorant mothers in a sickly atmosphere, and 
the mental organs of the greater number have no more power to bear 
the full light of religious truth than their visual organs have to take 
in with impunity the full blaze of a meridian sun. 

Happily we Englishmen are not retarding the progress of Chris- 
tianity so much as we did when certain natives remarked to Mr. Terry 
—chaplain to Sir Thomas Roe in 1616—on his first landing in India, 
“ Christian religion devil religion. Christian much drunk.‘ Christian 
much do wrong. Christian much beat. Christian much abuse others.” 

But Christianity is a religion which, before it can dominate over the 
human heart, requires a firm apprehension of certain great religious facts, 
and a manly assent of the reason to the doctrines and practice they in- 
volve. As Christians, we are required to love God with all the under- 
standing, as well as with all the heart and soul. And that is not true . 
Christianity which does not make a religion of manliness of character 
and the duty of invigorating body and mind. 
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It cannot be denied that many men of vigorous intellect exist in 
India. Its races differ in physical strength. But I fear the prevalence 
of child-marriages is causing serious degeneration of brain tissue amopg 
certain classes of the population. The majority of Indians inherit such 
a childish appetite for religious stimulants from their weak-minded 
parents that very few to whom the Gospel is preached are capable of 
grasping its plain facts, much less of incorporating them, like plain 
food, into the texture of their moral constitutions, so as to bring them 
to bear with any practical force on daily life and conversation. 

. Few Christians who have not been in India can understand the 
difficulty of convincing an ordinary Hindi of the superiority of the 
plain story of the Gospel to the wild exaggerations of the Ramayana 
and Maha-bharata. Our Bible is too soberly matter-of-fact in its 
narrative, too severely simple in its diction, too sublimely sensible and 
practical in its teaching, too artlessly natural in its record of super- 
natural events, to satisfy a Hindii’s craving for the monstrous and the 
‘ marvellous. His voracious and capacious faith is equal to the reception 
of the most preposterous absurdities; and is not satisfied without them. 

I have no hesitation in affirming that, if it had been recorded in 
our Scriptures that the Founder of our religion had on any particular 
occasion dislodged the sun and moon from their places, brought them 
down upon the earth, and made them rebound like india-rubber balls 
back to their proper positions in the sky, without harm or advantage 
to any living being, the ordinary Hindi would have less difficulty in 
accepting our Bible in place of his own as the one true revelation, 

On the other hand, large numbers of Hindiis have precocious intel- 
lects, easily forced into unnatural and sickly development; and it is 
much to be feared that the faculty of faith, which is a feature in their 
national character, is wholly destroyed by the over-cultivation of the 
critical faculty at our Government high schools and colleges, by the 
excess of stress laid on Baconian principles of philosophy, and gene- 
rally by a system of instruction which trains the reason without 
developing the moral and religious sense. By such a process of 
teaching and training, all belief in the silly miracles recorded in the 
Puranas is, of course, rendered impossible. But the young Indian 
mind, thus happily delivered from its previous credulity, and rendered 
incapable of acquiescing in the senseless miracles alleged to have been 
worked by Krishna, is unhappily not easily brought back into an 
attitude which disposes it to accept the reasonable miracles on which 
our own religion rests. 

But, it may be asked, have we then made no progress in evan- 
gelizing India? The Indian Bishops, who cannot be accused of 
wishing to undervalue the results already achieved by the various 
missionary societies, in their circular dated November 7th, 1878, are 
obliged to confess that real conversions bear no adequate proportion 
to the vast population. In 1872, the number of nominal Protestant 
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converts for all India, with its two hundred and forty millions of 
living souls, was 318,363. . The present number is probably not far 
shprt of 500,000. Bishop Caldwell reports the conversion of 20,000 
during the past year in the district of Tinnevelly alone. Much success 
has attended missionary efforts among the Kols and wild tribes of 
Chota Nagpur. In 1875 there were 8,156 baptized converts inhabiting 
340 villages. But, according to Dr. W. W. Hunter (Statistics of 
Bengal, vol. xvi. p. 440), : 

“the large majority of conversions are due to an undefined idea on the part 
of the aborigines that by turning Christians .they-will better themselves some- 
how or other. Accustomed as they are in their own religion to the use of 
incantations and formule of various kinds to avert physical evil, they readily 
learn to believe in the efficacy of prayer. In a neighbourhood where there are 
many Christians, it is not uncommon for even an- unconverted Kol to call in 
Christian readers and catechists to pray over a ‘sick person in the name of 
Christ, or, as their phrase runs, Prabhu Jesu kā nām lend. Tf a cure is effected, 
it is usually followed by numerous conversions. Although the Kols are by no 
means intellectually deficient, they have not the acute critical faculty which 
has proved an obstacle to conversion in the case of Hindiis, and they find no 
difficulty in accepting the Scriptures as literally.inspired. Besides this natural 
predisposition to belief, they are quick to see certain practical advantages 
which the status of Christians confers upon them. Converts are at once re- 
leased from the strong terror of ‘spirits and witchcraft which haunts them in 
the unconverted state. They need no longer propitiate the local bhats (demons) 
before cultivating a piece of land. They are spared the,continual necessity of 
paying black-mail to the village witch-finder, and they can even cut the timber 
of the Sarna or sacred grove with impunity. These interested adherents have, 
however, never been recognized. as genuine converts by .the missionaries 
themselves.” . 
I fear the above description is applicable mutatis mutandis to many 
places in Southern India, where large. numbers of low-caste or out- 
caste Hindts have embraced Christianity. 

The plain fact is that, however satisfactory the result of missionary 
effort in regard to quantity, the quality. of Christian produced is not 
always everything that can be desired. 

Comparatively few conversions have been effected among the high- 
caste or learned classes. One reason for this certainly is that few 
missionaries are acquainted with Sanskrit, and very few, therefore, are 
conversant at first hand with the subtle Hindi systems against which 
they have to contend—systems which existed centuries before the 
Christian era, and:which have all the prestige of antiquity and tradi- 
tion at their back. 

With regard to the great mass of the Hindis, it is greatly to be feared 
that they are not yet sufficiently elevated by education to accept or 
acquiesce in more than a Hinditized form of Christianity. It is certain 
that those who have accepted Islim have to a great extent Hindiized 
it. The attempt to transfer our unmodified Anglican system to 
Eastern countries has been compared by one of our Bishops to the 
transplanting of English flowers in English flower-pots to a soil and 
surroundings quite unsuited to either the flowers or their receptacles. 
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What he meant, of course, was that a wiser adaptation of our system 
to the present condition of the Oriental mind is greatly needed. God 
forbid that our Protestant missionaries should ever stoop to Hindijze 
Christianity as Romish missionaries have done! 

I have reason to believe that there must be nearly a million Roman 
Catholic converts in Western and Southern India. Indeed, few 
things astonished me more than the number of Romish churches on 
the coast of Travankor. The interior aspect of these churches ap- 
peared to me, I deeply regret to say, very little different from that 
of the adjacent Hindi temples. The images of the Virgin in the one 
might do duty for those of the goddess Bhavani in the other. Such 
images are carried in procession through the streets of towns in a 
similar manner. Services in which the laity are spectators only, 
worship of saints, ceremonies for the dead, fastings, holy water, 
prostrations, genuflections, noisy music, ringing of bells, illuminations, 
incense, symbols, pictures, decorations, rosaries, votive offerings, 
satisfy the lower cravings of humanity under both systems; while 
the asceticism of the Romish priests, their shorn heads, their mode of 
life in the midst of the peasantry, and their style of preaching, 
harmonize ‘with ‘corresponding points in the character of Hindi 
religious leaders and teachers. i 

Meanwhile our Protestant missionaries and schoolmasters are un- 
doubtedly doing their best to instil sound Christian truth, if not rigid 
ecclesiastical dogmas, into the minds of the rising generation. The 
education they give must in the end effect a vast improvement in 
the character of certain classes of the people, and I look forward with 
confidence to the time when every man, woman, and child in India 
shall acknowledge Christ as Lord, to the glory of God the Father. 

But I fear that our severely purified Anglican system, cut into an 

„European shape and deprived of Asiatic flexibility by strict rules of 
ecclesiastical uniformity—found to be scarcely suited to all varieties of 
character even among our own people—has at present little prospect of 
making itself acceptable to the generality of our Indian fellow-subjects. 

I reserve an account of the principal mediæval and modem Indian 
sects for treatment in a future paper. 

Moner WILLIAMS. 


CorrxcTion.—In Professor Monier Williams’ paper on “ Facts of Indian Progress” 
which appeared in the June number of the CONTEMPORARY Review, it is stated (p. 433) 
that “in 1875 there were about one thousand Government female schools, with about 
thirty-four thousand pupils, in all the eight Provinces under Governors, Lieutenant- 
Governors, and Commissioners. The Central Provinces were unenviably distinguished 
by having only one female school with twenty-five pupils.’ The Professor took his 
figures from printed Statistics sent to him at his request direct from the India Office. 
He is glad to hear from the Inspector-General of Education in the Central Provinces, 
that the Statistics, so far as regards the Central Provinces, are incorrectly given in the 
India Office summary. On the 31st March, 1875, there were 92 Government girls’ schools 
in the Central Provinces, with 3,111 pupils. The mistake has probably arisen from 
“only one female school” being printed for « only one training school.” 
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A LEGEND OF THE RENAISSANCE. 


I. 


ITH shadow black upon the convent wall 
In fierce white light the musing Monk doth crawl ; 
He sees the lizards pass 
Beneath him on the grass ;— 
Silent as they, he stirs, and that is all. 


With blood that slippeth slow as hour-glass sand, 
He weeds the garden with his lean long hand, 
; The sun beats down on him, 
But, sunless and most dim, 
His sad eyes downward look upon the land. 


Yet once or twice he riseth up his height, 
Gaunt as a tree he loometh in the light, 
And gazeth far away 
Where, thro’ the trembling ray, 
Rome sits and gleams, insufferably bright. 


His hand he presses on his breast and sighs, 
Towers, churches, temples, wearily he spies ; 
- His black eyes blink ? the ray, 
His bloodless cheek keeps grey ; 
He stoops again, and weeds, with weary eyes. 


To him there leapeth one with eager bound, 
Crying, “ Ho, Marcus, leave thy garden pround— 
Gird up thy loins and come 
Down to the streets of Rome— 
Behold the miracle which men have found. 


“Tis Venus’ self,—with lips still poppy-red, 
Light on her cheeks, bright gold upon her head, 
Divine, yet cold in death, 
Still living without breath, 
As white and chill as is her marble bed ; 
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« By some dark chemic trick of fingers old 
Embalm’d within that ivory coffin cold, 

A thousand years i’ the tomb 

Her cheek hath kept its bloom, eo: 
Her eyes their glory, and her hair its gold. 


« Come down and look upon her in her rest, 

Her white hands crost upon her whiter breast ; 
One fold of fleecy dress 
Covers her nakedness ; 

Her face doth smile, as tho’ her dreams are blest.” 


The pale monk Marcus scarcely heeds or hears— 
He stands and thro’ the sunlight sadly peers— 

« Thou ravest, get thee gone !”— 

He murmureth anon— 
Thin sounds his voice, yea faint as falling tears. 


That other crieth, “ Doubt me not, but go! 
Venus awakes ; Rome’s buried blossoms blow ; 
Not Christ in his winding-sheet 
Was half so pure and sweet, 
Run to the Capitol, and thou shalt know!” 


He cries, and soon around him others come, 

All panting, pointing to the far-off dome,— 
Till, drawn from his cold height 
To look upon the sight, 

The pale monk Marcus creepeth down to Rome. 


i. 


Now mark what old traditions tell 
Of how this miracle befell... . 


Nigh fifteen centuries had shed 

Their snows upon the sad Earth’s head, 
Since on those heights of perfect peace 
Where banqueted the gods of Greece, 

One starry midnight there did rise 

That pallid Shape with human eyes, 

Who, clad in grave-clothes and thorn-crown’d 
Stood silently and gazed around - 
From face to face, —and as on each 

He looked in sorrow with no speech, ` 
Each face grew wan and chill as clay, 

And faded wearily away ! 

Ay, one by one those forms had fled, 

Till all the heavenly host were dead, 

Cast down and conquer’d, overthrown \ 
Like broken shapes of marble stone. 

Pallas, with pansies in her hair, 

Like to a statue wondrous fair 

Stricken and fall’n ;—Selene white, 

Cold, sleeping in the starry light ; 

Great Zeus, Apollo, and sad Pan, 

With all his flocks Arcadian, 
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Strewn down like dead leaves on the tomb 
Of Him who slew them in théir bloom. 

All dead! the brightest and the best! 

And Cytherea with the rest ! 


And now He too, who cast in thrall 
All shapes within that banquet hall, 
Who came to slay and overcome 

The shining gods of Greece and Rome, 
Had crept again to find repose 

In the dark grave from which He rose; 
And there for fifteen centuries 

Had lain unseen with closéd eyes, 

Had slept, and had not stirr’d a limb, 
Tho’ men grew mad for lack of Him. 

“ Awake, O Christ!” they cried in pain, 
“For lo! no other gods remain, 

And Thou hast promised to return 
With robes that flame and eyes that burn, 
"Midst thunder-flash and trumpet-peal, 
Legions of angels at Thy heel, 

To take Thy throne, and overwhelm 
Thine enemies, and rule Thy realm!’ 
In vain! within his clay-cold prison 
Silent He slept, and had not risen— 
Tho’ all the other gods were fled, 

Tho’ no god ruled the quick or dead, 
Tho’ all the eyes of Earth were wet, 
He slept,—and had not risen yet. 


Meantime, to keep his name in Rome, 
The Eighth Pope Innocent had come 
Instead of Christ, and from Christ’s seat 
Thrown down his bastards to the street— 
So wither’d up with sin and death, 

The dark world drew laborious breath 
Beneath his footstool ;—and no fair 

Dead god would waken to its prayer! 


It happen’d at this very time, 

When in the sinful Church’s slime 

Grew monsters of malignant birth, 

To eat man’s substance on the earth, 
And sit, where gods had sat, in Rome 
(Where Christ would sit if He should come), 
In this dark moment of eclipse, 

When prayer was silent on the lips 

And faith was dead within the thought, 
The mystic miracle was wrought. 

For Lombard workmen on a day 
Digging beneath the Appian way, 
Sifting the ruins of Rome dead, 
Untomb’d, in wonder and in dread, 

A marble coffin strangely scroll’d, 
Enwrought with ivory and with gold— 
Stain’d was it with great earthen stains, 
Worn with the washing of the rains, 
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Aiid splash’d with blots of blood-red clay, 
But sealéd as a shrine it lay ; 

And when they raised it to the light, 
After a thousand years of night, 

Their eyes read its inscription thus : 

“ Julia, the child of Claudius !” 


The Church authorities were brought— 
Great cardinals in raiment wrought 

With gold and red, and trains resplendent 
Of mighty priests and monks attendant ; 
And while these cross themselves and strew 
The coffin cold with holy dew, 

They force the lid, and lo, they find— 

Not dust to scatter on the wind, 

Not bleaching bones, not blacken’d clay, 
Horrible in the light of day, 

Nought o’er whose sweetness Death hath power, 
Not dark corruption,—but a Flower. 


Flower of the flesh, as soft and new 
As when she drank the light and grew, 
Golden her hair as light from heaven 
Asif she slept but yester-even, 

Her lips, that softly lay apart, 

Still red as any beating heart ; 

Her form, still fairy-like and bright 
Tho’ marble-cold, and lily-white,— 
Her hands, unwither’d, softly prest 
Upon her still unstainéd breast,— 

A Maiden Flower she slumber’d there, 
After a thousand years still fair, 
Within her white sarcophagus. 


« Julia, the child of Claudius !” 


Out of the coffin cold as ice 

Rich fumes of cinnabar and spice 

Still floated; as she lay within 
Flower-sweet she scented, and her skin 
Shone as anointed. One soft fold 

Of precious woof around her roll’d, 
Half veil’d, with its transparent dress, 
Her soft and luminous loveliness. 

Upon her wrists bracelets of gold 
Were fastened ; on one finger cold 
Glimmer’d an onyx ring. So sweet, 
She lay, embalm’d from head to feet, 
Kept (by some secret long forgot) 

. Without a stain, without a spot, 

As when, a thousand years before, 

In days of god and emperor, 

She closed her eyes and slumber’d thus. 


« Julia, the child of Claudius !” 


When thus she turn’d with soft last breath 
Into the chilly arms of Death, 
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She might have seen the happy light 
Some sixteen years,—but form so bright 
Ne’er trembled between childish glee 
And tremulous virginity. 

Only a child ; yet far too fair 

For any child of mortal air, 

Since Passion’s fiery flame, it seem’d, 
Still play’d about her locks, and stream’d 
From ’neath her eyelids; and her limbs 
Were amber with such light as swims 
Round Love’s own altar; and her lips, 
Untouch’d by darkness or eclipse, 
Were wonderful and poppy-red 

With kisses of a time long dead,— 
‘When Love indeed, in naked guise, 
Still walk’d the world with awful eyes 
And shining hair. So fair she lay, 
Burning like amber in the ray, 

As burns a lamp with sweet oils fed ' 
Within some shrine no foot may tread, 
No hand of any mortal mar ; 

And as men gaze on some new star, ~ 


„Men marvell’d, while they gazed on her. 


So slept she sound, and did not stir; 
And far away beyond the sea 
The white Christ slept as sound as she 


III. 


They bore her to the Capitol, 
And left her lying, where the whole 
Of Rome might look upon her face. 


And lo, her beauty fill’d the place 

Like very sunlight, and her lips 

Seem’d redder, and her finger-tips 
Pink-tinted, and the scent that came 

Out of her mouth seem’d fraught with flame 
Of a live burning heart, and lo! 

Her gold-hair caught a deeper glow, 
Making an aureole of light 

Around her forehead waxen-white ; 

And those who gazed upon her thus, 
Within her white sarcophagus, ` 

Were awed, and felt their hearts grow faint 
Like folk that look on a dead saint. 


“No saint is she,” the pale priests said, 

“ But of an evil beauty dead 

The ghost accursed. Behold again 

The pagan world that Christ hath slain, 
Kept by the charm of God to show 

The fate of fairest flesh below !” 

And as they murmur’d thus, anew 

They sprinkled her with holy dew, 

And while they sprinkled her, some thought 
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The sleeper smiled ! 

And so thro’ Rome, 
And o’er the land, and past the foam, 

he rumour of her glory flies ; 
And flocking underneath the skies 
From dawn to sunset, great crowds press 
To look upon her loveliness, 
Prelates and kings and courtiers throng 
With priests and nobles; old and young ; 
Matron and maid and girl o’ the street, 
And wicked women scented sweet 3 
Soldier and beggar, monk and clown ; 
Nuns from the cloisters, peasants brown 
From the far hiJIs— ` 
So to the place, 

There cometh, deathly pale of face, 
His heart scarce fluttering in his breast, 
The tall monk Marcus with the rest. 


IV. 


He came, he gazed upon her there, 
Her closëd eyes, her clinging hair, 
Her marble cheek just flush’d with red, 


_ And first he shrank away in dread 


Like one who fears to break with sound 
The charm which wraps some sleeper round ; 
Then, in the fumes of Spice and myrrh 
That floated round and over her, 

indling a sense that sweeten’d death, 
He seem’d to drink her very breath,— 
And creeping closer—like a snake 
That croucheth low in a green brake, , 
Watching a lambkin starry white 
Which lieth still and slumbers light— 
He watch’d in fascination deep 
The crystal mirror of her sleep ; 
And tho’ they thrust him oft aside 
Crept back to mark her, vacant-eyed 
Like one that dreams. 

‘Wolf-like and gaunt 

Full of some secret woe and want 
Only that loveliness could still, 
Lost to all other wish and will, 


- . He paused, while others went and came ; 


+ 
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And when his comrades named his name, 
He only turn’d a silent face 

Upon them for a moment’s space, 

And smiled, then dumbly gazed once more. 


Ever across the marble floor, 
With murmurs deep and whispers low, 
The wondering folk did come and go— 
But never voice or footfall loud, 
Nor all the trouble of the crowd, 
Awoke that sleeper from her rest ; 
And when upon her marble breast 

U 
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And o’er her brow and on her lips, 
The sunlight’s trembling finger-tips 
Were laid blood-red, she slumber’d on. 


And when the wondering crowds were gone, 
And silent night fell down on Rome, 
And ‘neath the Capitolian dome 

The shadows blacken’d, still she lay 
Beauteous as she had been by day ;— 
For round her limbs and o’er her hair 
Trembled a light serenely fair, 

And all the darkness of the place 

Stirr’d with the starlight of her face ;— 
Upon her, from the dome o’erhead, 
Great shadowy shapes of spirits dread 
Gazed darkly down, and all around . 
The shadows brooded with no sound ;— 
But out beyond the doorway fell 

The arm’d heel of the sentinel, 

Who paced in vigil to and fro 

Under the mighty portico. 


Then, when the Capitol was-dark, 

And not a living eye might mark, 
When the great City slumber’d deep 
Wrapt in its azure robe of sleep, 

Out of some shadowy hiding-spot,— 
Wherein, unseen, suspected not, 
He had linger’d darkly on till then,— 
Crept, like a wild beast from its den, 
Marcus the monk !—Silent, alone, 
With naked feet on the cold stone, 

He rose and feebly felt his way 

To the cold coffin where she lay ; 

And looking down as in a dream 
‘He caught the dim and doubtful gleam 
Of the cold face he could not see. 
Then, kneeling low on bended knee i 
He clutch’d with fingers clammy cold 
The coffin wrought about with gold, 
And drank with lips as cold as ice 

The scents of cinnabar and spice 

That hover’d o’er the form divine 
Sleeping therein as in a shrine— 
Then, lo! beyond the painted pane, 
The Moon rose, wan and on the wane, 
And gentle golden light was shed 
Upon the live form andthe dead; 

And Marcus rose his height and stood, 
While from his head the monkish hood 
Fell darkly back, and on his brow 
Starlight like hoar-frost trembled now, 
And in his eyes there gleam’d again 
Hope like despair, rapture like pain. 
Thus, with his thin hand on his heart, 
His sad lips softly held apart, 

He gazed in fascination deep, 

Upon that passion-flower of sleep ! 
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More beautiful, more Strangely sweet, 
Than in the daylight’s golden heat, 
More softly still, more dimly bright, 
Clothed in the mystery of the night, 
With small hands folded on her breast, 
She slumbers on in balmy rest—° 

And now the yellow moonlight lies 
Upon her lips and closéd eyes, 
Gleams on her hair of braided gold, 
Fades on her forehead marble-cold, 
And o’er her as she lies in death 
Trembles and broods like frozen breath— 
Still mystical and strange to sight, 
Tho’ marble-cold and lily-white, 

A maiden flower she slumbers there, 
After a thousand years still fair, 
Within her white sarcophagus. 


Then, haggard, wild-eyed, tremulous, 
Clasping her coffin gold-enwrought, 
Marcus the Monk gazed down and caught 
From the still splendour of her look 
Strange madness, and his sick soul shook 
With dark despairs. Then made he moan :— 
“ Flower fair as thou no man hath known 
Since Christ came down—but in thy stead, 
And in the place of sweet gods dead, 
The harlot and the concubine 

' Sit haggard, sharing bread and wine 
At Christ’s own board, and mocking man 
Within the very Vatican! 
And Christ is dead and will not rise, 
Tho’, spat on by the cruel skies, 
A thousand mortals spirit-sore 
Creep to his dark tomb and implore ;— 
Yea the stark Skeleton therein, 
With shrouded limbs and bandaged chin, 
Lies still and hears not, crumbling down 
Beside its crimson thorny crown. 
Decay is there, and deep decay 
Within a million tombs of clay, 
And dark decay of craft and creed 
Within a million hearts that bleed ; 
Yet here, tho’ all fair things have died, 
Serené and fair thou ‘dost abide 
Preserved to show to our dim sight 
What shapes of wonder and of light 
The gods our God hath stricken low 
Fashioned a thousand years ago. 
O fair white lily, softly pearl’d 
With dim dews of a happy world 
Long lost, long miss’d—awake, awake! 
And save the world for Beauty’s sake 
Instead of Christ's!” 2. J, 


God, is he dreaming ? 
Is this thing sooth, or only seeming ? 
U 2 


2 


9 
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Why doth he tremble to his knees 
In awe of some new sight he sees ! 
The moon-rays turn to shapes of gold 
Clinging around that coffin cold,— 
The stars of night look in, and shine 
With rapture tremulous and divine,— 
The figures on the dome above 
Glimmer, look down, and seem to move,— 
And lo! the Sleeper’s shining hair 
= Grows yet more marvellously fair, 
And light like life’s pulsation swims 
All amber thro’ her gentle limbs. 
Behold! she reddens like a rose, 
Her bosom heaves, her eyes unclose, 
And (as a maiden from her sleep 
Stirs with a sigh serene and deep, 
Half conscious of some broken dream, 
Half dazzled by the morning beam) 
She draws one long and balmy breath, 
And turns upon her bed of death. 


t 
v. 


Her bed of death? Sheis not dead! 

Her breath is warm, her lips are red, 
Her hands are fluttering softly prest 
Against the warmth of her bright breast, 
One knee is raised, and from its white 
The fleecy lawn falls soft and light; 

And, turning her bright head, she sees 
The pale Monk moaning on his knees. à 
Then, as a little maid may see, 

When wakening very peacefully, 

Some one she loveth waiting near, 

And gaze upon him with no fear, — 

She looks upon his wondering face, 
Smiles gently for a moment’s space, 

Then reaches out her hand. 


Christ God ! 
Master and Maker, ‘neath whose rod 
This man hath bent so many years, 
In famine, fever; torture, tears,— 
Thou God by whom the gods of old 
Are smitten low and coffin’d cold— 
Strengthen thy slave, if such he be, 
Lest this thing slay him utterly! 
He takes the hand, he clasps it to him, 
Rapture, like life-blood, kindles thro’ him, 
He kisseth it, he feels it warm, 
He strains it to his famish’d form, 
And crieth on :— Awake! arise! 
Love on thy lips, light in thine eyes— 
Arise! the wide world waits to be 
Thy servant, and to worship thee! 
Awake! and let the gods that were, 
Who shaped thee thus divinely fair, 
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And kept thee by some chemic charm 
Imperishably light and warm, 

Awaken too, and take the crown 

Of Him whose red cross struck thee down. 
He died, and will not wake, but thou 

Didst only rest and sleep till now! 

And they who framed thee thus divine, 
And seal’d thee in thy solemn shrine, 
Perchance are only slumbering too !” 


She stirs—she smiles with eyes of blue— 
She rises from her pillow cold, 

And rippleth down her locks of gold; 
She shakes away the shroud of Jawn 
Around her soft sides lightly drawn; 
She stretches out her arms snow-white, 
She riseth up in the dim light, 

She stands erect, and smiling sweet, 
With glistening limbs and rosy feet, 
Upon the marble floor that gleams 
Like water in the trembling beams ! 
Hast thou beheld in some green path, 


Some nymph of stone, fresh from the bath, 


Sculptured one foot within a pool 

That flows beneath her, rippling cool, 
The other softly raised, the while 

She draweth on with sleepy smile 

Her garment,—and in act to dress 
Frozen to everlastingness, 

Full of some maiden thought doth look 
Jn silent vision on the brook, 

While her dark shadow under her 
Stirs softly, though she doth not stir? 
Even so that sleeper, when she rose 
From that divinely deep repose, 
Paused wondering at herself, and felt 
The light flow round her limbs, and melt 
On the white moonlit floor whereon 
She stood erect, as still as stone. 


Then unto Marcus it did seem 

That all things trembled into dream! 
Clinging around that maiden frame, 
The moonlight kindled into flame, 

And all the place grew burning gold 
With beams more bright a thousand-fold 
‘Than beams of day ; the coffin bright 
Was heap’d with roses red and white, 
And all the floor seem’d blossom-strewn 
Crimson and white beneath the moon ! 
With heaving heart and soft footfall, 
Amid that glory mystical, 

The Maiden moved, her eyes of fire 
Answering his look of dumb desire. 
Then lo! the very Capitol 

Grew shrunken like a burning scroll, 
And vanish’d ;—all the City fled ;— 
The glory deepen’d overhead ;— . 
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Instead of stone beneath their feet 

Were grass and blossoms scented sweet, 

A blue sea wrinkling far away 

Crept foam-fringed round a purple bay, 

And through a green and flowery land, 
Under the cloudless sapphire skies, 

Those twain were walking hand in hand, 
Looking into each other’s eyes ! 


VI. ‘ 


In that green land of light and love 

Tt seem’d enough to live and move— 

To wander hand.in hand and see 

The dewy light on flower and tree, 

The sparkling of the brooks and streams, 
The hills asleep in sunny beams, 

And then to glidé on unafraid 

Thro’ warm deep groves of summer shade, 
Where the hot sunlight’s golden blaze 
Fell tangled into emerald rays. . 

O hark! ’mid dingles green and deep ` 
The dove’s cry, like a sound in sleep, 

At intervals is faintly heard ! 

On her thin eggs the mother-bird 

Sits brooding, while her mate is seen 
Flitting across the tree-tops green! 


What shout is that, what sylvan cry— 
What shapes are those that flash and fly ? 
Wood-nymphs and satyrs whirling round, 
Naked and merry, and vine-crown’d ; 
Then, with deep laughter and shrill scream 
They die away into a dream... . 

What faces bright are those that gaze 
Out yonder from the leafy haze, 

And smile, and vanish into air? 


Silent she stands, supremely fair, 
Whiter than ivory, on a lawn 
Flower-strewn and bright and deep-withdrawn 
In the green bosom of the woods; 
And while from the green solitudes 
Come drowsy murmurs, sylvan cries, 
He gazes gently in her eyes. 
Beneath their feet a fountain’s pool 
Spreads o’er the grass and ripples cool, 
And from the diamond depths below 
A naiad’s face as white as snow 
Looks up, neath glimmering hands that braid 
Her dripping locks in the green shade. i 


And now again the prospects gleam 

Into the glory of a dream ; 

And Jo! they stand ’mid sand and shells, 
‘And watch the waves with sleepy swells 
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Rising and breaking drowsily 

In a green crescent of the Sea. 
Beyond them pastoral hills are seen 
Mist-capt but robed in purple sheen ; 
And midst the clouds above them pass, 
As in some old magician’s glass, 
Shapes of Immortals that pursue 

Their path across the dreamful blue. 


On the white sands they sit and rest, 
His head is pillow’d on her breast ; 
He feels her heart’s warm go and come, 
He sees the blue sea fringed with foam ; 
He marks the white clouds sailing slowly 
Across the heavens serene and holy ; 
Then closes eyes—thrusts one warm hand 
For coolness deep in the soft sand— 
And with the other holdeth hers. 
So still he sits and never stirs, 
But feels his life and being blent 
With all he loves, and is content. 


Is it still dream? for now they pass 
Along a pathway of deep grass, 

And find where Venus sets her shrine 
Amidst a flowery wood of pine: 

And side by side they enter there, 
And kneel with folded hands at prayer 
A little space—and when ’tis done, 
Glide forth again into the sun. 


vi. 


What form is this in white arrayed 

Far down the woodland colonnade, 
Approaching slow with a black wand 
Cross-shapen in her lily hand— 

Is’t Cytherea ?—is it she 

Who rules the.green earth and the sea, 

Who moves abroad with fearless tread 

Her hand upon a lion’s head, 

Wherever men or beasts are wild, 

And tames their hearts and makes them mild? 


Slowly she comes,—a shape of grace, 
Leading a lion,—and her face 

Is white and cold and thin as death, 
And as she cometh near, her breath 
Is very faint and feebly drawn, 

And heavy on the shaven lawn 

Her footstep falls, and in her eyes 
Dwell deathly pain and sad surmise. 


Why seem all things so sudden chill? 
Why grows the light on wood and hill 
Frosty and faint? why shrinks the sun 
So coldly as she cometh on? á 
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i Marcus! ”—she cries,—and lo! he stands, 
With pallid face and outstretch’d hands, 
Gazing in awe—and from his lips, 

One wondering word in answer slips— 

“ Madonna!” 


; Yea, in sooth ’tis she, 
Mother of Him who died on Tree, 
The Virgin—from whose milky breast 
He drank who set the world at rest. 
Ay me, how pallid and how thin, 
With clammy grave-cloth ‘neath her chin, 
And dust upon her golden hair, 
She stands and looks upon him there— 
Shuddering he moans, with low bent brow, 
“Mother of God what seekest thou?” 


« What dost thou here?” the faint voice cries, 
While underneath the darkening skies 

All groweth dim— Frail-hearted one, 

Why hast thou ceased to serve my Son ? 

And who is this who now doth stand 

Naked beside thee, with her hand 

Thrust into thine, and hangs the head, 

But shows her hot neck blushing red ? 

Let go her hand whoe’er she be— 

And, for thy soul’s sake, follow me!” 


But Marcus cried, “ My Master lies, 

Silent, with dust upon his eyes—‘ 

He sleeps and He will ne’er awake, 

But lo! from cloud, from brook, from brake, . 
From every nook of earth and main, 

The old gods gather once again. 

Go back into thy grave once more— 

Sleep with thy Son, thy reign is o’er— 
Leave the green world to her and me, 

Nor mar our loves’ eternity !” 


_ Paler the weary Mother grew, 


And with her sunken eyes of blue 
Gazed piteously a little space 

Into his passion-fever’d face— 

Then pointing with thin hand she cried 
To that fair semblance at his side— 

« Follow me, thou; my grave is deep— 
There by my pillow thou shalt sleep ; 
There shall we wait with darken’d eyes, 
In peace, until my Son shall rise 1? 


But Marcus clutch’d her with a cry, 
And all things darken’d ’neath the sky, 
And tall and terrible and white 

The Virgin loom’d before his sight, 
And with a finger cold as ice 

Touch’d on the shining forehead thrice 
That gentle vision ; and behold ! 

She shiver’d as with deathly cold, 
And lay a corpse of marble, prest 

In madness to his burning breast. 
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Then Marcus wail’d, “Lost! lost!” and lo! 

The cruel heavens began to snow, 
And all was dark, and a shrill gale 
Of wintry wind began to wail; 
But clasping her with piteous cries, 
He kiss’d her on the mouth and eyes, 
And kissing cried, “ Awake! awake!” 
Till his heart broke for sorrow’s sake ; 

And heavy as a stone he fell. 


Vii. 


At dawn (as old traditions tell), 
When the pale priests and soldiers came 
To see once more that shining frame 
Within her marble tomb, behold ! 

Still beautiful, with locks of gold, 
Unfaded to the finger-tips, 

With faint pink cheek and rose-red lips, 
Her they found softly sleeping on; 

And by her, turn’d to senseless stone, 
Watching her face with eyes of lead, 
Knelt the Monk Marcus, cold and dead. 


ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


THE LEGAL POSITION OF THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH IN FRANCE. 


Nags gravest problem in the home policy of the various nations 

of the Continent at the present day, is the adjustment of the 
conflicting claims of the modern State and the Catholic Church. The 
difficulty has been much increased by the growth of Ultramontanism 
of late years. In some places the conflict between the civil and reli- 
gious power is already declared; in others it is yet latent, but in all it 
is inevitable. 

The reason is obvious. While the State, since the close of the last 
century, has been shaking off in all Catholic countries the priestly 
yoke, and becoming an essentially lay and civil power, the Church of 
Rome has been pushing the theocratic principle to its furthest issues, 
and preparing, at least in theory, the apotheosis of its Pontiff-King. 
At the very time when the “most Christian king, the champion of the 
Chuich,” was disappearing from the politics of Europe, the infallible 
Pope was claiming unprecedented authority and power -over civil 
society. In the last century a majority of the French clergy recog- 
nized, to a certain extent, the independence of the temporal in relation 
to the spiritual power, though at that time the secular Government 
was largely under the influence of the Catholic confessional. In our 
day, when the secularization of the civil authority is complete, Catholi- 
cism is challenging in principle the very autonomy which was recog- 
nized under the old régime, and is endeavouring to get back the 
legislative power into its own hands. There is therefore an ever-* 
widening divergence between the pretensions and principles of the 
two powers. If we inquire into the causes of this divergence, they 
are not far to seek. The State is no longer enfeoffed, as of old, 
to the Catholic Church; that Church, therefore, no longer finding 
itself supported at home, seeks help beyond the mountains—from the 
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See of Rome. It thus becomes the more Ultramontane the more the 

ties which formerly bound it to the civil power are loosened, which 

is equivalent to saying that just in proportion as the State is modernized 

does the Church return to the ecclesiastical theories of the middle 
+ ages. 

The great Revolution of 1789 seems to have communicated its zeal 
and passion no less to its adversaries than to its friends. The de- 
fenders of the past have carried into their retrograde movements as 
much determination as the champions of the new institutions into 
their claims. The prudence and deliberation which seem in harmony 
with that which is old in theory and in practice have been cast away 
by modern Catholics. The Papacy in the nineteenth century has 
ceased to be the cunning, cautious power, advancing imperceptibly 
towards its ends; it has forgotten the true saying of Cardinal Gon- 
salvi, one of the latest exponents of its ancient policy, “There are 

- many ends that cannot be reached by the Corso, but must be gained 

by by-ways.” The Papacy has taken of late no other track but the 

“ Corso—that is, the quick, straight way—to its ends. Itis dangerous to 

try steam power with old stage-coaches, oto drop the figure, it is 

dangerous to adopt the methods of the Revdftion in order to attempt 

its overthrow. Such an experiment is like t§it made by the Austrian 

generals, who tried to borrow the rapid tactfs of General Bonaparte 

without knowing how to use them, and thu’ only hastened their own 
defeat. . 

The fact remains, however, that the opposition between the modern 
State and the Ultramontane Church has been becoming daily more 
pronounced, and that since the Council of 1870 it has assumed an 
active character, fraught with danger to the community, since no wars 
are so perilous as those which are waged in the cause of religion. 
Theregire two reasons for this: first, to the honour of human nature 
it must be said, no other subject touches it so deeply ; and, second, any 
mistaken measures of repression on the part of the State call forth 
the strongest and most determined resistance. The dividing line 
between the restrictions which the civil power may legitimately impose, 
and persecution, open or disguised, is a line extremely difficult to 
define. 

It is not my purpose to point out what may seem to me the mis- 
takes, more or less serious, made on this point by various Continental 
Powers. I shall confine my attention to France. If the contest between 
the civil power and the Ultramontane Church has not yet advanced 
so far in this as in some other countries, the ultimate issue is none 
the less certain. No one can deny that an attitude of open hostility 
has already been assumed on both sides. It must be admitted that 
the opponents of our modern institutions, and not their partisans, have 
been the aggressors. Taking advantage of the fact that the National 
Assembly, convened in the midst of a terrible war, represented rather 
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the excited feelings of an agonized country, than the calm, deliberate 
will of the nation, the Catholic party, which had succeeded in 
obtaining the majority, because its voice had been loudest in favour 
of peace, made use of its opportunity to secure for itself privileges 
such as would not have been granted by any previous Government. ° 
What these privileges were we shall show presently, when we come 

to speak of the legal status of the Catholic Church in the country. 
Not content with what the law had secured to it, it took yet further 
advantage of the support of a majority in Parliament; and, since the 
death of M. Thiers, it has been making use of the power it had itself 
created to agitate men’s minds by every possible device, and to unfurl 

to the sun the banner of Ultramontanism, the hated standard, of the 
Syllabus. Profoundly hostile to the foundation and consolidation of 
the existing institutions of France, the Catholic party has never ceased 

to oppose them—first, before they had received constitutional sanc- 
tion in the National Assembly, and since then on every possible 
occasion. In the elections of February 8th, 1876, a bishop and his 
political agent took a prominent part in organizing the opposition to — 
the Republic. But the @avest.aspect of this political campaign is not 
its action at home, but i attempts to impress on the foreign policy of 
France the character off crusade for the restoration of. the temporal 
power of the Pope. In t\e very early days of the National Assembly, 

a movement was set on foot by the bishops petitioning for an inter- 
vention, purely moral, as they represented it, but an intervention 
which would infallibly have led to war, if M. Thiers, then at the head 

of the executive power, had not ruled that these dangerous petitions 
should be deposited, with all reverence, in the portfolios of the Ministry 

of Foreign Affairs—an incarceration no less honourable than safe. 

In the spring of 1877, on urgent solicitation from Rome, the Ultra- 
montane episcopate again took up zealously the Roman qu stion, 
and issued charges which were veritable firebrands of foreign war. 
These repeated provocations were not to be borne in a country which, 
having just suffered fearful calamities through the imprudence, or 
rather the madness of its rulers, had now an urgent need of peace, 
and was fully resolved to maintain it. Hence the famous remon- 
strance of the Left, in May of last year. Those who witnessed that 
great crisis in our Parliamentary history will not soon forget it; and 
it has left deep and lasting traces on the internal policy of France. 

Never was there a more crowded House; all the devout duchesses 
and marchionesses of the Faubourg St. Germain,—those fanatic old 
dowagers who are called the mothers of the Church,—appeared in the 
front seats of the galleries accompanied by numerovg priests. The 
two Frances,the France of the past and the France of the future, were 
brought face to face. If on the first day the discussion was timid 
and hesitating, on the second it became sharp and strong. On the 
one side was Ultramontanism, represented by the Comte de Mun, 
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the founder of the Catholic Clubs, the most ardent advocate, under its 
elegant and aristocratic form, of that extreme Ultramontanism which 
«e bases its demands on claims anterior and superior to all others, which 
it calls the claims of God. On the other hand was the powerful demo- 
* cracy of the day, eager to have done with all that recalled the para- 
mount power of the Church, and violently irritated by its assumptions 
and provocations, without being always able to distinguish clearly 
between religion itself and clericalism; this party had at its command 
the tongue, skilful even in its most impetuous utterances, of its greatest 
orator and statesman. M. Gambetta produced an immense impression 
upon the Chamber, by giving expression, in language at once impas- 
sioned and logical, to his indignation and his fears. Every word of 
this famous oration deserves careful attention, for it unfolds, as we shall 
see, the whole plan of the campaign of the Republican Left, which has 
\ “zg the ascendancy over the Ultramontane party. The orator, after 
~~ ox ding all the flagrant illegalities of that party, declared empha- 
Wily that the Chamber would only support a Goverment firmly 
resolved to apply to it the legislation—not yet abrogated—which old 
France had bequeathed to the author of the Concordat of 1802, for 
the maintenance of the rights of the State.) He closed with these 
words, received with a tempest of, applause, ra containing the sum 
and substance of his whole address : “ Never orget that the enemy is 
Clericalism ! ” 

The order of the day, voted by an immense majority in the Cham- 
ber, entirely supported him. The same evening that Chamber was 
condemned in the palace of the President. No one can doubt that it 
was this vote against Ultramontanism which led to the rash act of the 
16th of May, 1877. On the day when the appeal was made, there 
might have been seen, in Marshal MacMahon’s gallery the principal 
persWiages of the Senatorial Right, the very men who were about to 
seize the power, and endeavour to wrest France from herself and from 
her true representatives. 

We know now that it was a bishop who urged on the President of 
the Republic to this perilous venture, while the journal which is the 
organ of another bishop heralded it in the tone of a prophet who was 
so much the more sure of his oracles because he was himself preparing 
their fulfilment. It is needless to revert to the conduct of the Ultra. 
montane clergy during the terrible crisis through which the country 
passed last year. France will not forget those imprudent addresses 
of bishops to the head of the State, when they received him on the 
threshold of their cathedrals, urging him to carry on his enterprise to 
the end; that is.to say, to the crime of a deed of violence from which 
his own honesty recoiled. She will not forget those charges at the 
time of the elections, which were nothing less than challenges to a 
Roman crusade; -those public prayers appointed to be offered for 
the good cause, and sanctioned by a Papal brief; and, finally, the 
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audacious resort to all the sacred weapons of the Church, from the 
pulpit to the confessional The Ultramontane clergy made the 
destruction of the Republic its great concern, its principal object. . 
This was certainly not the best means to avoid the formidable conflict 
which it tried to cut short by urging the dissolution of a hostile ° 
Chamber. What has been gained by these tactics since the same 
Chamber has returned to power, certainly not less bitter against 
Uliramontanism, after having encountered everywhere its determined 
opposition, calumny, and intrigue? 
‘Even since the crushing defeat of the month of October last, the 
Ultramontane party has not laid down its arms.’ In the last discussion 
of the Budget it still appeared, claiming as rights flagrant illegalities 
in favour of religious bodies not authorized by law. Its policy has 
not been less aggressive, nor its hatred less open and avowed to the 
Republic itself and to all the institutions which it has produced. Of 
this we have just had.a striking proof. The Comte de Mun im 2 ~ 
delivered the closing address at the general annual gathering of) 
clubs of Catholic workmen. These clubs are meant to include all, 
of the working classes who may be induced (by motives not always 
wholly disinterested) to join the Ultramontane party. The Comte de 
Mun sketched again on| this occasion the programme of this special 
effort—a programme equally applicable to all the other under- 
takings of Ultramontanism. His address was nothing but one long 
protest against the new liberties acquired by the nation since 1789, 
followed by arguments in favour of the hierarchies, and -of the 
inequalities of the ancien régime, and an ardent challenge to a crusade . 
against the very principle of our institutions. Was, formally declared 
between Ultramontanism and the French Republic, is therefore immi- 
nent and inevitable. It is of the utmost importance tb as¢ertain 
definitely what will be the legal conditions under which it WH be 
carried on—what, in fact, is that legislative arsenal to which M. 
Gambetta alluded in his speech of May 5th, which of the weapons it 
contains may be fit for use, and which are altogether past service. It 
will be easy for us to show that there is flagrant contradiction on 
several essential points between this legislation and the state of things 
created by the Revolution of 1789. This fact renders an appeal to 
the Constitution of 1789 often difficult, or even dangerous. It is on 
this point that the greatest political difficulties ofthe future will arise. 


i 


When the Budget of 1878 was presented, the Commission of the 
Chamber of Deputies asked the chairman to prepare a complete 
abstract of the state of the law in reference to public worship in 
France. The honourable chairman, M. Guichard, Deputy of the 
Department of Yonne, conscientiously acquitted himself of this task. 
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A glance at his report suffices to show that the legal status is in all 
points identical with that of old France, which always held so defiant 
an attitude towards the encroachments of Rome, and so persistently 
maintained her independence of the Papacy, by the charter of her 
Gallican Church. The tenor of the law is in short exactly conveyed 
in the Concordat concluded by Napoleon I. with Pope Pius VII., in 
1802; and that Concordat, supplemented. by the laws of Germinal, 
year 10, is neither more nor less than the codification of old Gallicanism, 
adapted to.the new-.conditions of society after the French Revolution. 
Let us give a brief sketch of the Gallicanism of old France, so often 
assailed by the Ultramontane party, but always defended or restored 
by the Parliaments, the jealous guardians of the rights of the State. 
Under the old monarchy, the French upper middle class never 
swerved from its opposition to Ultramontane claims. It never 
ceased to condemn them, both in the States-General and in the 
Parliaments, which were the courts of justice in France. Sometimes 
it compelled the kings to enter into treaties with Rome, embodying 
such truly liberal principles as rendered it impossible for the Pope to 
interfere at all in the affairs of the kingdom. Such, for example, was 
the Pragmatic Sanction concluded by Charles VII. in 1438, if we may 
not refer to the treaty of Louis IX., the authenticity of which has been 
disputed, which established the superiority of the Gicumenical Councils 
to the Popes, and committed the election of the bishops and abbés to the 
chapters and the communities. Appeals to the court of Rome in law- 
suits were forbidden. The decrees of Councils could not be accepted 
in France except by royal ordinance,* which implied that they were 
subject to the control of the Government. The Pragmatic Sanction 
was replaced in 1616 by the Concordat of Francis I., which was a sort 
of bargain between royalty and the Papacy, the former assuming 
the right of electing the ecclesiastical dignitary, while surrendering 
to the latter a portion of the revenues of the Church. The Pope 
received -the further concession that no more should be said about 
the periodical calling of Councils or about their authority. The old 
Gallican leaven did not cease, however, to ferment in France. The 
Parliaments never would sanction the admission into the kingdom of 
the Decrees of the Council of Trent, infringing on the civil power. 
There was for a long time a formal prohibition of the publication of 
any Papal brief or letter from the court of Rome, without the sanctien 
of the Government, and this rule was strictly enforced by the civil 
power. French prelates could not leave the kingdom without per- 
mission from the King. This prevented any assemblage of French 
bishops at Rome, for it was distinctly stipulated that the prelates of 
the Gallican Church, even if they were summoned by the Pope, could 
not leave the kingdom for any cause whatever. Article 14 of the 


* Ordinance of Louis XI., 1463; of 8th January, 1495; Ordinance of 18th August, 
1415; Decree of the Chancellor @Aguesseau, 1710 ; a June, 1764. 
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charter of the Gallican Church, as epitomized by Pithou, ran that the 
Pope had no right to levy Peter’s Pence in France, the collection of 
moneys being regulated by the temporal power. The famous 
assembly of the clergy in France in 1682 defined in five articles the 
old ecclesiastical law. 

In brief it is as follows :—* 

“1, St. Peter and his successors have received power from God only in 
relation to things spiritual, and not in temporal and civil causes. We declare, 
therefore, that kings and sovereigns are subject to no ecclesiastical power in 
relation to things temporal. 

“2. The plenary power of the Holy Apostolic See notwithstanding, the 
decrees of the Gicumenical Council’ of Constance in the Sessions IV. and V., 
Geer which maintained the superiority of the General Council) remain in 

Oe. The customs, rules, and constitutions, adopted in the kingdom of France 
and in the Gallican Church, are not to be changed. 
ae n judgment of the Pope is not final except with the consent of the 
urcen. ; 

“5. We have determined to send to all the churches of France these maxims 
which we have received from our fathers, in order that we may all say the 
same thing.” 

The first articles of 1582, with Bossuet’s magnificent commentary 
upon them, constitute the very charter of Gallicanism. In spite of 
the momentary defalcation of Louis XIV., who, in a letter written to 
the Holy Father in his old age, showed a desire to retract them, these 
articles continued in force through the whole of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, as is shown by the determined refusal of the Parliaments to 
register the bull Unigenitus, which sought to aim the last blow at 
Jansenism. The teaching of the five articles, that is, of the principles 
of Gallicanism in the most categorical form, was made compulsory in all 
the public schools and in all establishments for the education of the 
clergy, secular and regular.* 

Ultramontanism doubtless found many means of propagating itself 
in the Church of France and of gathering a considerable party, but it 
received no legal recognition. On the contrary, it could not be taught 
except by evasion of the laws and ordinances of the realm. The 
religious Orders themselves were obliged, if they desired legal recog- 
nition, to submit to these regulations.t 

There was, however, a refractory Order, specially devoted to the vindi- 
cation and dissemination of the doctrine of the complete subordination of 
the Church, and even of-the civil power, to the Papacy. This Order was 
the Society of Jesus. It thus aroused the most vehement opposition, 
not only by the lax morality of its casuists, but also and mainly by its 
Ultramontane teachings. In consequence of some financial scandals, 
it was at last banished from the kingdom by decree of Parliament in 
1762, ratified, not too willingly, by the crown, and even confirmed by 


* Extract from the Parliamentary Registers, May 24, 1760. 
+ Order in Parliament, January 26, 1753. 
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the Pope, Clement XIV., July, 1773. The Papacy soon restored to 
favour these its most faithful champions, though they were too apt to 
take upon themselves the part of imperious janissaries. The Order 
was restored by Pius VII., but the decree of the Parliament of Paris 
still stands; it has never been formally reversed. 

The expulsion of the Jesuits wa’ in itself sufficient to show that 
the civil power before the Revolution did not recognize that religious 
Orders had any right to exist, except with its sanction and under its 
control, This principle is thus embodied in a royal edict of 1666: 


“ The kings our predecessors forbade the foundation of any establishment of 
this nature, without letters-patent and registration in our Courts of Parliament ; 
but it has happened during the late wars and during our minority, that several 
communities have been formed without letters-patent. We resolve that, for 
the future, there shall not be founded any college, monastery, or religious com- 
munity whatsoever, even under pretext of being a hospice, without express 
permission from us by letters-patent.” À 


The power of the State made itself felt no less in relation to the 
property of the Church than to its teaching. “The Church,” says 
Fleury, the learned historian of French Catholicism, and the organ of 
moderate Gallican views,—«the Church has neither the same liberty 
to acquire landed property as private individuals, nor the same power 
to alienate it.”* The clergy could neither transfer its possessions nor 
acquire fresh ones, without the permission of the civil power. This 
royal prerogative went so far, that in 1749 an edict of the Royal 
Council which was not carried out, but the legal validity of which has 
never been contested, inhibited ecclesiastics and religious bodies from 
acquiring any fresh property. 7 7 T7 pases 

In spite of these impedigMfents, the Church of old France becanié 
nevertheless the richest propri i 
120,000,000f. of revenue n 
she made a gratuitous gif 
her clergy, which usually 
condition that he would“show increased severity towards heresy. 

p “as a body they enjoyed peculiar privileges, being 
fd of the State in the maintenance of religious ‘unity, 
Ess subject to secular Jurisdiction, and were in no sense 
independent 9 the civil power. They were bound to teach the five 
articles whigth embodied the purest Gallicanism, and they were not 
allowed tg hold free communication with their spiritual head the Pope, 
iblish his briefs. The temporalities of the’ Church, vastly as 
d increased, were subject fo galling conditions. Nota single 
sfous house might be founded without permission. The chain. 
mifgbt be tightened or relaxed at the royal will and pleasure, but the 
inks could never be broken under the old régime. It must even be 
sdmitted that they still exist in their integrity from a legal point of 

















were neverthel 


* Fleury: Introduction au Droit Ecclésiastique, i. Pp- 345. 
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view, and it is this fact which lends interest and importance to the 
present review of our ancient legislation. 


I. 


Neither the French Revolution nor the first Empire made any serious 
or at least any successful attack on our legislation in this matter. The 
Revolution, in its first period, rather went to the other extreme in draw- 
ing up its famous civil constitution of the clergy. It made the mistake 
of changing the National Assembly into a Council, by submitting to 
its votes a veritable ecclesiastical reform, the last result of which was 
to constitute a Church entirely different from the organization of ortho- 
dox Catholicism, a Church owning no subordination even in. religious 
matters to the Papacy, and with a clergy appointed by popular election, 
not by episcopal consecration. It is not now the question whether this 
organization was in itself preferable to that of the Catholic Church 
as before constituted. It was enough that it was a creation of the 
political power ; as such it was not likely to live, and was sure to arouse 
the protests of the religious conscience. It could not be denied that 
the State had gone beyond the question of mere organization, which” 
came properly within its competence, and had infringed on the domain 

- which belongs peculiarly to the Church, by reconstituting its powers . 
on an entirely new basis. We know what fierce struggles arose about 
the civil constitution of the clergy, especially when the Constitutional 
Assembly imposed on the clergy an oath, which was not simply 
politica! put implied wunerenves he ecclesiastical innovations which 

„iè majority regarded as damnable hefexgy. 
The great Assembly whose honour it Pas to be the first to give 
public vindication to liberty of conscience and of worship, was thus 
led lamentably to belie itself, and to prepa\re, if it did not inaugurate, 

an era of proscription against the refradgtory priests. It does not 
belong to our’present subject to dwell uporXthis, We would simply 
remind our readers that under the Convention, Mhugistinction between 
the constitutional clergy who had accepted the civil constitution, and 

the refractory clergy, was effaced; that the violent p 

laid its sanguinary yoke upon the neck of France, de 
national apostasy, and that finally, after the fall of Robesp 
sprang up again spontaneously on a soil encumbered 
During some years separation between the Church and the 
the law of France, and worship was voluntarily re-establiXhed in 
nearly forty thousand parishes, in spite of many obstacles any, diffi- 

"culties, not the least of which was the ill-will of ‘the Directory, which 
inherited all the hatred of the eighteenth century to the old religion 
of France. i l 

When General Bonaparte seized the reins of government by th 
coup @état of Brumaire, he soon resolved to put an end to the mde 











‘orre, religion 
ith ruins. 
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pendence of the Church, which was incompatible with his intention of 
concentrating all power in his wn hand. His genius was too clear- 
sighted for him not to perceive that religion was, after all, the highest 
moral authority, the strongest infkience in human society. Hence it 
was his design to make it dependerkt upon himself, by protecting and 
subsidizing it. It is altogether erfoneous to speak of him, as it has 
been common to do, as the restorer df the altars of worship. All that 
he restored was a throne: the altars had already been reared again, 
under the impulse of that deathlesfs religious sentiment which can 
never be long stifled in the heart off man. Bonaparte only found it 
convenient to prop up his throne bythe altar, as affording it the most 
solid support, and at the same tim enabling him, while sustaining 
himself by means of religion, to ked\p it under his control and de- 
pendent upon himself. We need onl recall his own words, as they 
have been handed down to us by his c&ntemporaries, in order to see 
clearly that religion was nothing to him bùt an instrument by which 
to govern. This pretended restorer of the CMyistian religion had, two 

years before, in his Egyptian campaign, used the Panguage of a thorough 
` Mussulman, to please the followers of the Prophet. “For myself,” he 
said in his Council of State, “I see in religion, not the mystery of the 
Incarnation, but the mystery of social order; jt connects with heaven 
an idea of equality which prevents the maggfsacre of the rich by the 
poor.” For him the Gospel was all summedgf up in one verse, to which 
he referred perpetually, quoting it, howev@—r, only in part. This was 
the text which commences, “ Render unto -Sæsar thé a eines A 
Cæsars ;” but he always stopped there; he never admitted the com- 
plement, “render unto God the things which are God's.” This addi- 
tion he treated as a mere gloss invented by the priests. It must be 
clearly understood, therefore, that he only concluded the Concordat 
with the Pope with the firm intention of fettering religion, and making 
it subservient to his will. After long and difficult negotiations with 
the Court of Rome, in which that Court found it impossible to proceed 
with its usual cautious slowness, since it was dealing with a man of 
war, accustomed rather to command than to persuade, the Concordat 
was at length concluded between the two Powers, This was im- 
mediately supplemented by the laws of Germinal, year 10, which 
were the complement and interpretation of the treaty, added to it 
after it was concluded, and without any intimation given to the Pope. 
Napoleon had embodied all his own views in this addendum, which 
has always called forth vehement but ineffectual protests from the 
Papacy. 

When the solemn Te Deum was chanted in Notre Dame, after the 
proclamation of the Concordat, Napoleon declared that the peace of 
religion was henceforth assured. It was soon evident what that peace 
would mean, if the clergy did not yield their master the same implicit 
obedience, as did the army. The First Consul had said at the very 
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time when he was treating with the Papacy, «I can always rely on 
the support of the French armies.” 
He knew too well that the armies of France were at his bidding, 
for him to dally long with an olgf man who had nothing to oppose 
to him but conscientious scruples and the traditions of his Church. 
He did not hesitate, on the first slow of resistance, to have him carried 
off from the Vatican by a body off gendarmes, and dragged from prison 
to prison, while his estates were confiscated. More than five hundred 
priests were incarcerated at the close of Bonaparte’s reign, and. the 
conflict of the two Powers, bẹtween whom be had pretended to 
cement an alliance, was becomirpg daily more bitter. Hence his ex- 
clamation at St. Helena: “ Thef Concordat was the greatest mistake 
of my reign.” Ps 
Jt has been, nevertheless, inf its effects one of the most lasting of 
his acts, because, on the queg&tion of the relation of the Church to the 
State, it confirmed the gfmost ancient traditions of France. The 
. Concordat which Pius WII. was forced to accept during his captivity 
at Fontainebleau, and which was equivalent to the abdication of the 
Papal throne, was a {§measure of compulsion which could not bind 
him who submitted t@p it. The Concordat passed in 1817 between 
Court of Rome, which placed France again 
the treaty between Francis I. and Leo X., 
could never obtain legislMtive sanction, and had to be abandoned. On 
the other hand, the régime of 1802 still continues to be law in France, 
and ii.i omnéctat'n A Republican party looks for the efficacious 
means to defend the rights of the State against the pretensions of 
the Ultramontanists. It is therefore needful that we should pass in 
review its principal dispositions. 

We shall find it to contain in substance all the old Gallican 
ecclesiastical law, with two important modifications which arose out 
of the radical reforms of the French Revolution. 

lst. In spite of the resistance of the Papacy, which would fain 
have asserted the principle that the religion of the State had an 
exclusive right to be maintained and protected against heresy, 
Napoleon removed from the Concordat everything which could inter- 
fere with the equality of all forms of worship in the eye of the law. 
He would do nothing more than recognize the fact that Catholicism 
‘was the religion of the majority of Frenchmen. ‘This equality must 
not be confounded with religious liberty, which was never for a single 
day admitted under the Empire, in go far as it implies the existence of 
any form of faith not legally recognized, or the right of philosophical 
or theological propagandism. l 

But Catholicism was not the only religion recognized; Protestantism, 
and subsequently Judaism, had a place in the catalogue of authorized 
religions. There was, properly speaking, no State religion, but an 
administrative religion comprehending various modes of worship. 


under the conditions o 


‘“ 
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followed that the clergy were obliged to confine themselves to their 
seminaries for the instruction of candidates for the priesthood. It 
was against this monopoly that the bitterest attacks of the Ultra- 
montanes were afterwards to be made. 


I. 


We must now cast a rapid glance over the political history of France, 
which extends from the fall of the first Empire to our own days, in 
order to explain the modifications which this Napoleonic legislation 
has undergone without being at any time, abrogated, though its 
original unity, and even its existence, has been endangered by an 
internal paradox, which must in the end render it either powerless or 
dangerous. It would have seemed most probable that on the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons, it would have been carried away by the flood of 
monarchical and religious reaction, as a hated relic of an odious rule. 
But, it was not so, for the simple reason that substantially it was in 
harmony, as we have shown, with the traditions of the old monarchy. 
All favour was indeed shown to the clergy, especially in a temporal 
point of view. By a law passed in 1815, the right of acquiring pro- 
perty was extended in their favour to a dangerous degree. But the 
Concordat of 1817, which was in substance the revival of that of 
Francis I., could not, as we have seen, obtain legislative sanction. No 
infringement was attempted of the old Gallican constitution of the 
Church of France, and care was taken to maintain the independence 
of the King in things temporal. The very fact that the Restoration 
sought to re-establish, as far as practicable, the old institutions, made 
it impossible for it to incline to Ultramontanism. The Government 
of the Bourbons was assuredly guilty of most imprudent measures in 
reference both to religion and politics: it gave the reins to fanaticism, 
and sanctioned its noisy propagandism all over the country. It was 
too much influenced by that famous congregation—a sort of secret 
society of the salon and the sacristy, composed of politicians and 
devotees—which sought to secure all favours for the Church. The 
law which punished sacrilege with death, marked the culminating 
point of this mad reaction. The sovereign of France acted thus 
without scruple, because he imagined he was imitating his ancestors 
and playing the part of a most Christian king; but he remembered 
also that he was King of France, and that the Church to which he 
was seeking to give the pre-eminence was the Church of France, and 
bound to protect itself against any foreign intervention, and to remain 
faithful to its Gallican traditions. We need not therefore wonder to 
find King Charles X., on the 16th of June, 1828, restoring the 
Napoleonic legislation on one important point. He made an ordi- 
nance to the effect that all the ecclesiastical¥establishments devoted 
to the instruction of youth, were to be subject to the control of the 
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university ; and no schoolmaster could be appointed until he had made 
a declaration in writing, that he did not belong to any religious body 
not legally established in France. It would have been impossible to 
give more explicit sanction to the legislation of 1802. 

Under the monarchy of July, a great movement took place in the 
minds of men in the Catholic Church. Feeling themselves no longer 
protected by the civil power, as under the old régime and during the 
Restoration, the higher clergy began to seek more and more the sup- 
port of Rome, and became in large majority Ultramontane. There 
was even a period when the former disciples of Lamennais, and at 
their head Montalembert and Lacordaire, really imagined that Ultra- 
montanism was more favourable to Liberalism than Gallicanism, 
because it placed the civil in subordination to the spiritual power. 
They had not yet arrived at the conviction which was presently 
forced upon them, that the restrictions placed on the civil power 
could only be for the advantage of liberty if the spiritual power was 
not itself the most terrible tyranny over conscience. We need not 
retrace the way in which they were brought to this conclusion; we 
are occupied now only with the history of the legislation of France in 
relation to religion. Although the principles of the Concordat had 
been so rudely assailed, they received fresh and even more rigorous 
application during the reign of Louis Philippe. The law of April, 
1834, which applied to associations of all kinds, and consequently to 
religious societies, the article of the Code which prohibited unautho- 
rized associations of more than twenty persons, held a very grave 
menace over all the Catholic brotherhoods, in spite of the mild com- 
mentaries of the Keeper of the Seals attempting to explain it away. 
Tt is true that, as a matter of fact, this article was only applied to 
Protestant meetings. Nevertheless it placed in the hands of the State 
a formidable weapon which it might use against the Ultramontanes. 
The growth, of the public liberties had naturally favoured the Ultra- 
montanes, who took advantage of a tolerance they would never have 
accorded to their enemies. They had multiplied religious associations 
belonging notoriously to bodies not authorized by the State ; and the 
Society of Jesus, with its characteristic blending of zeal and subtlety, 
had not failed to take its place among them. The state of affairs 
appeared so grave that in May, 1845, M. Thiers, then head of the 
Left, drew the attention of the Government to it. He demanded 
the re-application of the laws by, which the Society of Jesus had been 
dissolved. 

The Government replied through M. Martin du Nord, the Keeper 
of the Seals, in firm language. ` 

«“ Yes, gentlemen,” he said, “ the legislation anterior to 1789, the legislation of f 
the Constitutional Assembly, of the Legislative Assembly, the legislation of the 
Consulate, of the Empire, of the, Restoration, are all agreed on this incontro- 


vertible principle of our public safety : that it is not possible, in the midst of a 
well-organized society, to allow the establishment of other and rival societies.” 
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The Chamber passed an order of the day for the dissolution of the 
houses founded by the Jesuits, and M. de Rossi, who afterwards died 
at Rome from the poignards of the mob, was sent there by M. Guizot 
to treat with the Pope on this delicate matter. 

The Ultramontane party at the same time entered on an ardent 
crusade against the university monopoly, which was still maintained, 
though in a somewhat modified form. This discussion was carried on 
with extraordinary brilliancy in the Chamber of Peers. Montalembert, 
one of the foremost orators of the French tribune, took part in it on 
the Ultramontane side, but he met the opposition not only of such 
men as Cousin, who represented the University interest, but also that 
of wise and firm Catholics like the old Duc de Broglie, one of the 
noblest examples of our governing classes. 

The law asked for was not adopted, and the bishops who took too 
high a hand with the Government, had their charges condemned by 
the Council of State. The principles of the Concordat were thus still 
at work in the reign of Louis Philippe. 

It was reserved for the Republic of 1848 to assure to Ultramon- 
tanism the greatest privileges it had yet obtained. It might well 
have expected that its brief ascendancy would have terminated with 
the first Assembly. The elections of 1849, following on a terrible 
civil war, assured the majority to a coalition which, originating in the 
terror and indignation of the Conservative party, was prepared to cast 
out, at any cost, the demon of democracy, and was fully decided on 
a reactionary course of policy. It numbered in its ranks many old 
Liberals, and among them, strange to say, the very leaders of the 
Opposition in the previous reign, who were now walking hand-in-hand 
with their late enemies, the Ultramontanes. “We met,” said Monta- 
lembert, “ clinging for safety to the same raft, on the morning after 
the tempest.” The Legislative Assembly of 1849 was, by its very 
composition, foredoomed to be a scene of passion and disorder, for it 
brought together two extreme parties, who perpetually irritated each 
other. Discussion was provocation, and the laws were declarations of 
mutual hostility. ' 

After the political came the religious reaction, and this sealed its 
triumph by the famous law relating to public instruction, of May, 
1850, which handed over the education of the people to the religious 
bodies, authorized and unauthorized, allowed the higher education 
to be conducted in religious establishments, which were placed 
almost on an equal footing with the educational institutions of the 
university; and finally appointed a council, to which was to be en- 
trusted the direction of all the teaching, public and private, in France, 
and in which the higher clergy were, for the first time, allowed a pre- 
ponderating influence. The discussion which preceded the carrying 
of this law was brilliant and impassioned. The innovations pro- 
posed were too serious not to arouse lively opposition. They were 
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passed, however, and carried with them, as a consequence, the implied 
abrogation of the old laws against unauthorized congregations. The 
Assembly, without formally disanulling. those laws, rejected a proposi- 
tion, which would have given them fresh sanction, on the pretext 
that the Republican constitution guaranteed the right of association 
without making exceptions. Thus they. made liberty a cloak to cover 
its worst enemies, who were fully determined to use it only to, destroy 
it as soon as they had gained the upper hand. 

This abrogation of the old laws concerning congregations, and the 
whole system based on the Concordat, could not last. Immediately 
after the coup d'état of the 2nd of December, the new Government did, 
indeed, show itself full of complaisance towards all who came to it, and. 
foremost among these were the Ultramontanes of the school of M. 
Veuillot, who were ready to glory openly in the crime of the 2nd of 
December, if it might be turned to the advantage of their cause. 
Their abject flatteries, in those days of infamy and blood, are the 
eternal disgrace of their party. The President-Prince showed himself 
strongly inclined at first to destroy or to lay heavy restrictions on the 
University, which he feared as a hotbed of liberalism. No course 
could be more agreeable to the Ultramontanes. They extolled him, 
therefore, as another Cyrus. A few years later they had reason to find 
they were mistaken. i 

The war in Italy wrought a great change, both at home and abroad, 
in the policy pursued in reference to the religious question. The 
Emperor Napoleon III. remembered that he was the successor of the 
author of the Concordat, and, while favouring the clergy in many 
ways, he nevertheless showed, by some significant acts, that he in- 
tended to maintain the legislation of 1802. In the month of June, 
1861, when Cardinal Matthieu presented some petitions respecting 
the recall of the Belgian Redemptorists, who had been expelled in virtue 
of the old laws, M. Billault; the Minister of State at the time, supported 
the order of the day in these significant words: 


« We have had handed down to us from the wisdom of our fathers, certain 
penal statutes annexed to the propagation of political error by means of the 


pulpit or of written charges; and also certain provisions for the protection of* 


civil society against the continual attempts at aggression on the part of religious 
bodies.” 

The ideas of Louis XIV. are reproduced in almost the same words 
in the decrees of Napoleon. This was a distinct reassertion of the 
principles of the Concordat. ,, The Government did more than speak ; 
it acted. It forced the lay society of St. Vincent de Paul to disperse, 


because it was not authorized. It opposed the publication of the . 


Syllabus and of the Encyclical Quanta cura, and took action in the 
civil courts against the bishops who had published it without per- 
mission. On the eve of. the Council, M. Daru, Minister of Foreign 
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Affairs, in his reply in the Senate to the question put by M. Rouland, 
and M. Baroche, Minister of Public Worship, in his reply on the same 
subject to the question put by M. Emile Olivier, laid down in the 
most exact manner the true principles of Gallicanism. These distinct 
- manifestations of the opinion of the Government did not prevent the 
Ultramontanes from gaining ground, because the vacillating mind of 
the dreamer and conspirator who occupied the throne under the title 
of Napoleon II., rendered impossible any consecutive and consistent 
policy. One day he seemed willing to allow the Pope to retain. the 
Vatican and a garden; the next, his soldiers were despatched to 
Mentana, to maintain the temporal power and to become its guardians. 
The influence of the Empress, which increased as the powers of the 
Emperor failed, was altogether favourable to Ultramontanism. Little- 
dismayed therefore by an occasional condemnation in principle, it went 
on multiplying its educational establishments and religious houses, and 
extending its influence day by day. The Concordat was still standing, 
but, to borrow Rabelais’ figure, it was little better than a worn-out 
scarecrow, powerless to prevent the descent of flights of rooks upon 
the ill-defended field of the State. 

We need not dwell on the clerical character of the majority of the 
National Assembly of 1871, for reasons which we have already indi- 
cated. One thing is certain, that this majority, differing so widely in 
policy, because of the number of candidates for the throne (which it 
would gladly have seen restored, but for the impossibility, as M. 
Thiers naively put it, that three claimants should occupy it at once),— 
this majority, thus divided on political matters, was united and con- 
sistent in its support of all measures affecting the interests of the 
Ultramontane Church. Only those who were present or who took 
part in these stormy debates, can form any idea of the intensity of 
passion displayed in the clerical interest. Strange indeed is the 
history of this Assembly, which ended by founding the Republic which ` 
it detested, and this after having overthrown the great statesman who 
sought to render it permanent. It accomplished this great work, in 
spite of itself, because on the one hand it was divided in its success, 
and on the other it bound together every section of the Republican 
party by the very imminence of the danger, and the necessities of this 
decisive conflict. Itsucceeded only in its attempts to benefit the Ultra- 
montane Church, and that with the exception of the most important point 
of all, for instead of contributing to enhance the temporal power of ' 
the Pope, it was compelled, by the mouth of its own Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, to declare the final fall of that power, by formally 
renouncing all idea of intervention. Jt remains for us to see what are 
the real advantages gained by Ultramontanism, which, since the pro- 
clamation of Papal infallibility by the Vatican Council, has become 
more and more identified with Catholicism, especially since the accept- 
ance of the new dogma by the French bishops. 
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These advantages are of two kinds. First, there is the favour and 
connivance shown to the Ultramontanes by the executive Govern- 
ment; and second, there are the innovations introduced for their 
benefit into the legislation. On the former it is unnecessary to dwell. 
From the 24th of May to the close of the National Assembly, all the 
successive ministries of the Right closed their eyes to the illegalities 
of the clerical party; they did not for a single day put into exercise 
against it the restrictive legislation of 1802. Not content with filling 
up the ranks of the higher clergy almost exclusively from the extreme 
Ultramontanists, they allowed religious congregations, whether autho- 
rized or not, to be multiplied; letters of the Holy Father distinctly 
opposed to Gallicanism were allowed to circulate without hindrance, 
as were also the often factious charges which commented on them. 
The National Assembly was prevailed on to set aside the usual regu~ 
lations about religious buildings, in order that the Ultramontanes 
might erect on Montmartre the famous Church of the Sacred Heart, 
a church intended, as the Archbishop of Paris explained in his charge 
at the opening, to be a colossal protest against modern society, and 
against the suppression of the temporal power by Italy. Pilgrimages ` 
of excited devotees were allowed to be multiplied, and the hymns by 
which their zeal was fired, were full of a scarcely disguised declaration 
of war against all the institutions of modern France. 

So much for the tolerance and connivance shown to the Ultramon~ 
tane party by the executive Government. If we pass now to legisla- 
tive changes in their favour, we find first a law reorganizing the 
military chaplaincy, not only in time of war, which none would 
dispute, hut in time of peace, so that the soldiers are subjected in a 
permanent and exceptional manner to the intrusion of the clergy into 
the barracks, while the Assembly would not consent to accept the 
provisions intended to guard the liberty of conscience of those who 
are not Catholics, but who are obliged by military discipline to pay 
homage in the public ceremonies to the Catholic religion. The law 
about attendance at public worship in the towns and in the country 
was remodelled in such a way as to give preponderating power to the 
clergy. The National Assembly, in its sitting of the 24th of June, 
1873, sanctioned the unjustifiable regulations of some prefects, intended 
to brand with dishonour the funerals of those who would not submit to 
the religious rites of the Church. 

It is evident that all propositions, having for their object the 
restoration of religious equality where it was still imperfectly realized, 
were set aside. But it was most of all in the domain of public instruc- 
tion that the National Assembly served the cause of the Ultramontane 
Church. In the month of January, 1874, it reconstituted the higher 
Council of Public Instruction on the basis of the law of 1851, which 
had been abrogated by Napoleon III. It restored to the bishops their 
preponderating influence in the Council, giving them the presidency 
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in the gencral government of the public instruction. Lastly, a few 
months before its dissolution, this same Assembly passed a law for the 
freedom of the higher education, which might have been regarded as 
a benefit, if it had corresponded to its title. But a glance over its 
main provisions shows that its authors thought only of giving liberty 
to the right; the only liberty which Catholicism admits, and which 
means simply a monopoly of all privilege in its own hands. In fact 
this law, against the advice of its eminent Chairman, M. Laboulaye, 
maintains the severest restrictions laid upon all really independent 
teaching given apart from great university foundations, such as can 
only be created by rich and powerful bodies like the Catholic Church. 
The same law also granted to the new universities the power of con- 
ferring degrees, a power which properly belongs exclusively to the 
State in countries where these degrees qualify for a public career. 

The only change for which there was urgent need—a change in the 
legislation on public worship—was not definitely determined on by the 
National Assembly ; we refer to the abrogation of the law requiring the 
previous sanction of Government in matters of religion. This change 
is absolutely necessary as the only guarantee of liberty of conscience. 
The Assembly admitted it indeed in theory, on the proposition of the 
writer, but refused to embody it in the form of law, because it knew 
well that the liberty thus gained would benefit most largely the 
religion of the minority. 


IV. 


Even this daring Assembly did not venture to abrogate formally the 
Concordat and the legislation of 1802, gladly as it would have done so. 
' That legislation still stands unrevoked, and it cannot be denied that 
it offers to the civil power all the means by which legally to resume 
its prerogatives and to deal heavy blows at the Ultramontane Church. 
In fact, the famous laws passed by Prussia.in May are not a whit more 
restrictive in this respect than is the law of Germinal, year 10: We 
understand, therefore, why the enemies of clericalism are content to 
appeal to the existing law and to demand that it be strictly put in 
force. It is here that insurmountable difficulties arise, and to these 
we must draw attention in concluding. 5 

It must first of all be admitted that the Concordat itself has lost 
much of its force as a diplomatic treaty with the Holy See. It was, 
in fact, a convention between two Powers; now, by the abolition of 
the temporal dominion of the Pope, one of these two Powers has no 
longer any political suzerainty. It follows that many of the stipula- 
tions and guarantees of 1802 are now void, since there is no longer 
any reason to fear the intrusion of a foreign power. For the same 
reason the Italian law of guarantees, voted after the occupation of 
Rome, has dropped many of the restrictive clauses which were no 
longer required when the head of the Catholic Church had ceased to 
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be also a prince of the State. If we tum to the laws of Germinal, 
year 10, we shall observe that a large part of this legislation has 
become inapplicable, on account of changes which have taken place 
either in the position of the Church or in that of France itself, in con- 
sequence of the undisputed triumph of Republican institutions. 

We have drawn attention to the strictness with which the Legis- 
lature of 1802 required the teaching of the five propositions of 
1682, in all seminaries for the training of the clergy. We ask 
whether it is possible in our day to maintain this requirement in 
its integrity? Undoubtedly, the article which decrees the inde- 
pendence of the temporal in relation to the spiritual power cannot be 
abrogated, and the State has a right to demand thatit should form the 
basis of the teaching given to the future priests, for it isa guarantee 
against the factious spirit too often found in combination with a blind 
devotion. But the five articles go far beyond this; they formulate the 
most characteristic doctrines of Gallicanism; they exalt the General 
Councils above the Pope, and thus implicitly reject the dogma 
of his infallibility. The question is not whether the doctrine of the 
articles is not infinitely preferable to that which has prevailed 
since. The fact remains that, rightly or wrongly, the Vatican Council 
has given its voice in favour of dogmas diametrically opposed to the 
articles. Can the civil power require Catholic priests to teach that 
which is in direct contravention of the authoritative creed of their 
Church? Would not this be to infringe on the domain of conscience 
and to provoke determined opposition? This is so obvious that, in the 
last discussion in the Chamber of Deputies on the Budget of Worship, 
the Minister of Worship declared, without provoking any remonstrance, 
that he regarded the purely doctrinal portion of the five articles as 
having fallen into desuetude. 

If we pass on to the restrictions laid by the legislation of 1802 on 
the liberty of the bishops to go to Rome, it would never occur to any 
one in our day to make them the exceptions to the privilege of free 
going and coming which was one of the earliest assured of our constitu- 
tional liberties. It is still possible to prevent the meeting of provincial 
Councils, but this is of little moment now that the bishops have lost 
all their independence and passively receive their orders from Rome. 
Is it not well known that even the resolutions of these Councils were 
modified both-in form and substance by the Roman congregations 
before being published? ‘So far from wishing to prevent such Councils, 
a State interested in opposing Ultramontanism ought rather to favour 
them. ‘The Council of State retains the right of preventing the publi- 
cation of Papal letters. But the very conditions of modern life, that 
stattling rapidity with which every important word and deed is in 
‘ttle more than an hour flashed around the world, renders ridiculous 
the prohibition of documents which will be already in all hands before 
the veto can be uttered. Itis like putting trellis-work in a river to 
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dam the water in. Appeals to the secular courts are still. legitimate, 
but they only have the effect of attaching more importance to the 
charge thus condemned. In any case, they have no really repressive 
effect, and it is in reference to them that the story has been quoted of 


' the hackney coachman who, receiving from the court a severe repri- 


mand, asked, “Pardon me; but will that prevent my driving?” 
“Certainly not,” was the reply. “Then I thank you.” 

Allthese appeals do not prevent the condemned bishop from con- 
ducting the affairs of his diocese. On the contrary, they rather lend 
him a little fictitious glory, and fling the odium on his persecutors. 

There remains the very grave question of unauthorized religious 
Orders—that is to say, of almost all the Orders which are not simply 
brotherhoods or sisterhoods of mercy. It is certain that, unless the law 
be changed, the civil power may expel the Jesuits from France 3 but 
what would it gain? The whole of the: secular and regular clergy 
are imbued with their spirit. It would be, in fact, nothing less than 
the whole Ultramontane Church which would have to be extirpated, 
Is this possible? is it probable? Clearly there is no party that would 
think seriously of adopting such a course. 

In the meanwhile the religious houses are multiplying with alarming 
rapidity. In the last official census, taken in 1861, there were in 
France 14,000 religious houses and societies, containing 19,796 monks 
and 90,313 nuns, giving a total-of 110,109. When the census now 
being taken is complete, these figures will be found to be enormously 
increased. These religious houses hold considerable property. The 
restrictive laws of mortmain still stand, indeed, in their integrity, but ` 
it must be remembered that property in trade has a strange facility 
of passing from hand to hand, that anonymous societies have the 
power of holding much property collectively; and lastly that it, is 
very difficult to prevent the multiplication of legacies under subtle 


‘and skilful disguises. . 


It follows from these considerations that the régime of 1802 is really 
inapplicable in almost all its parts, and that it resembles an old cannon 
of the beginning of the century, brought into competition with the 
marvellous achievements of the science of artillery in our day. 

Shall we arrive, then, at the conclusion that the State ought to 
remain unarmed in view of the Ultramontane aggressors? On the 
contrary, we hold it to be its bounden duty to defend itself, but by the 
right means. Let it not commit the error of acting as the defender 
of what I may call doctrinal Gallicanism, by forbidding the Church to 
teach the Infallibility of the Pope. This would be to fight withvideas, 
the most hopeless of all wars. An idea, even though it be erroneous, 
is always victorious over force. Anything like a Kulturkampf, a 
contest in defence of a civil doctrine, would lead in France to a 
shameful defeat, preceded by convulsions which would imperil the 
institutions of the country. 
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But side by side with the doctrine, which must not be made the 
watchword of strife, there is also in Gallicanism a political principle, 
to which the French Revolution has given yet broader expression— 
the principle of the independence of the State in relation to the 
Church,—that is, its right to guard against ecclesiastical encroach- - 
ments in secular matters. It does not need, in defence of this prin- 
ciple, to have recourse to superannuated legislation ; the common law 
of the realm gives all that is required. Letit commence by taking away 
from the Ultramontane Church all the privileges which, by the con- 
nivance of the National Assembly, it has unlawfully arrogated. Let 
the Ultramontane ecclesiastics be relegated to their sanctuaries, and 
expelled from the places into which they have intruded themselves in 
the administration, and primarily from the higher Council of Public 
Instruction. They will thus be deprived of all the power which 
makes them dangerous. In the second place, let the Ultramontane 
Church be compelled: to yield, a bond fide submission to the laws of 
the land, which hitherto it has been constantly violating. Without 
employing preventive measures, which are always dangerous to liberty, 
let the State repress, with a firm and strictly impartial hand, all direct 
attacks ,on the institutions of the country. Such attacks are being 
made every day, whether through the pulpit or by means of charitable 
societies.: The common law suffices for the repression of all these 
irregularities, without recourse to a superannuated legislation, and 
without the passing of new and exceptional measures. 

There is one very important step which the State might take to 
‘ counterbalance the influence of the Ultramontane episcopate; this 
would be to make the appointment of curés in rural parishes permanent 
and irremissible. Ever since the Concordat. they have been deprived 
of this security, which has been reserved for the curés of cantons alone. 
The lower clergy is thus kept in absolute dependence on the bishops, 
who can dispose of them at their pleasure, ruin and starve them by. 
depriving them of their office without cause, or by removals which 
are equivalent to disgrace. It is this system which enables the bishop 
to say, “I keep my clergy under marching orders like a regiment.” 
Were the curés secure of their office, they would enjoy a measure of 
independence which might perhaps favour the spirit of reform, and 
would in any case make the higher clergy less arrogant towards the 
State. f , 

Lastly, añd above all, let the State hasten to accomplish that great 
and long-deferred reform—the complete enfranchisement of all forms 
of worship. There is no step nfore dreaded by the Ultramontane 
Church than this, for it feels, on the one hand, that the Church of the 
minority would find in a free propaganda the means of effectually 
counterbalancing its power; and on the other, it is conscious that, 
under the delusive cloak of outward unity, there are influences at work 
in its own body which might issue in resistance and reform. 
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In brief we conclude that to take away from Catholicism its unlawful 
advantages, and to treat with it on strictly legal grounds, to avoid 
anything like fighting against ideas, and above all to give full appli- 
cation and expansion to the doctrine of religious freedom and equality, 
would be the true and only successful way of opposing Ultramontanism. 
To attempt to infringe any of its lawful rights would be only'to exas- 
perate it, and in the end to enhance its influence, The development 
of the general liberty will prove ultimately to be the most effectual as 
well as the noblest barrier to the progress of Ultramontanism; while 
strict and equitable application of the common law will furnish the 
State with all needful weapons of self-defence. 

We can conceive no better method of bringing to a happy issue in 
France that inevitable struggle between Ultramontanism and modern 
society which becomes so hopelessly involved, when the attempt is 
made to combat clerical assumption on any other principles than those 
of a firm and enlightened Liberalism. 

E. DE PRESSENSE. 


VOL. XXXII. Y 


SELLING THE SOUL. 


“This word ‘Damnation’ terrifies not me, 
For I confound Hell in Elysium. 
A sound Magician is a demi-god!” 
—MARLOWE'S Faustus. 


u CYPRIAN. Oh, could I possess that woman, 
To my aid from Hell I'd summon 
A potent Devil,—and my soul 
Give by bond to his control; 
Suffering, wheresoe'er he swept tt, 
Endless tortures! 
DEMON (from below). I accept it.” 
—CALDERON’S Magico Prodigtoso. 


“ And had not his own wilfulness 
His soul unto the Devil bound, 
He must, with certainty no less, 
His self-damnation soon have found.” 
—GOETHE'S Faust. 


ITHOUT seeking to fix the exact date when the greatest of 
Spanish poets wrote his lyrical tragedy of “El Magico 
Prodigioso,” it is certain that one of the greatest of our English 
dramatists had previously written “The Tragical Life and Death of 
Doctor Faustus.” It appears to have been first published in 1604 
(black letter 4to), and Calderon de la Barca was not born till 1601. 
The subject or ruling principle of each of these extraordinary dramas 
is essentially the same, and is in some respects identical with the Faust 
of the greatest poet of Germany. There are no signs whatever that 
Calderon knew anything of Marlowe’s tragedy, either in the original 
or through translation. That Goethe was conversant with both the 
above dramas is more than probable, although there is only a general 
resemblance in some of his earlier scenes. Howbeit, in our own 
period the richly-adorned poem of Goethe has (very unjustly, in our 
opinion) concentrdted and absorbed the exclusive attention of the 
literary public in ,his version of the profoundly interesting legend of 
Dr. Faustus. The learned and admirable essay by Dr. Hueffer is 
scarcely an exception. 

The theological and philosophical arguments in the German drama. 
differ from those of the Spanish poet, chiefly in their greater breadth 
and theif variety of illustration; as also from those of the English 
Faustus, who contents himself, for the most part, with certain 
scholastic problems in cosmogony and astronomy, and a declaration 
of his determination to become a great magician. To obtain this 
power he is ready to barter his soul. He says: : 
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“Why should he not ?—is not his soul his own ?” 


A Good Angel and a Bad Angel appear to him, and advance their 
several arguments. The latter prevails with him, and then the mag- 
nificent Kit Marlowe puts these words into the mouth of Faustus: 


“ Had I as many souls as there are stars, 
Pd give them all!” 
The Bad Angel exhorts him to “despair in God, and trust to 
Belzebub.” Still, he is not without serious misgivings; and, when he 
is about to sign the deed of gift with his blood, the influence of the 
Good Angel prevails, and the blood suddenly stops flowing ;— 


“ My blood congeals—and I can write no more!” 


` He had previously asked himself, 


«Why waverest thou ? 
Oh, something soundeth in mine ear,— 
Abjure that magic—turn to God again !” 


Suddenly he sees the words “Homo, fuge !” written upon his arm. It 
vanishes. He does not fly. It returns! Yet he will not fly. He 
has duly read the Latin Incantation; and in the end, after stipulating 
for four-and-twenty years of magical power and human enjoyments 
of every kind, he signs a deed of gift in a regular legal form, which 
gives it a ghastly air of diabolical reality. 

In the “Magico Prodigioso,” the sale of “the immortal soul” is 
effected by a similar bond, which Cyprian signs with his blood; but 
the preliminaries are very different from the above, and the main 
incentive and object is different. The Mephistopheles is also a far 
more learned, philosophical, and courtly person. On his first appear- 
ance, as Shelley translated it (in the Liberal), we read, “ Enter the 
Devil as a fine Gentleman.”* The surrender of Cyprian’s soul to the 
Demon, though preceded by intense intellectual struggles, dissatisfac- 
tions with the results of philosophical stiidies, theological arguments, 
and a yearning after forbidden knowledge, is, nevertheless finally 
determined upon for the sake of obtaiping personal possession of a 
certain beautiful and virtuous lady. This lady (Justia) exercises an 
influence upon the hero (Cyprian) throughout the drama, far surpass- 
ing that of Helen in Marlowe’s tragedy, and quite equal to the 
influence Margaret exercises over Faust. But it is of a very different 
kind in some respects, for Justina, besides being a boldly reagoning 
theologian, placing her life in peril as a heretic, is pursued in the first 
instance by two lovers before Cyprian sees her. Other situations 





* Mr. Rossetti’s alteration of devil to demon loses the familiar wit and humorous 
irony. In Mr. Buxton Forman’s edition of Shelley, we also have,— The demon, dressed 
in a court-dress, enters.” It is no doubt a more direct translation of ‘Sale el Demonio 
vestido de gala ;” and the rendering by Mr. D. F. MacCarthy, of “Enter the Demon in 
gala dress,” is yet more rigidly literal ; still one regrets that Mrs. Shelley’s transcription 
from the first publication was not adopted. 
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are also in the highest style of the Spanish comedy of intrigue. These 
two lovers are prevented from fighting a mortal duel by the media- 
torial reasonings of Cyprian, who takes so much interest in what is e- 
said of the lady that he is quite prepared to fall in love with her 
himself. This happens shortly after. Justina’s character being 
regarded as of immaculate purity by these three adorers, the Demon 
adopts a peculiarly Spanish treta fraudulenta in order to damage, if not 
destroy, her reputation. He secretes himself in the balcony of her 
bedchamber, and when the two former lovers are advancing from 
opposite sides under cover of the night, down slips the Demon by a 
rope, and suddenly diving into the earth, the two lovers come close 
upon each other, each one believing the other had just descended by 
the rope! A second duel is also prevented by the entrance of Cyprian. 
His love is of course much troubled by what they tell him. In some 
sort he is glad of it, as they agree to give her up as an unworthy 
object, and this relieves him of their rivalry; but partly he disbelieves 
the scandalous statement, and in any case his passion is too engrossing 
to be turned aside. He throws off his student’s dress, and orders a 
vich court suit, with sword and feathers; away with books and studies, 
for “love is the homicide of genius.” He calls to his servants Moscon 


and Clarin : 

“ Moscon, prevenme mañana 
Galas; Clarin, tréeme luego, 
Espada y plumas; que amor 
Se regala en el objeto, 
Airoso y lucido. Y ya 
Ni libros ni estudios quiero ; 
Porque digan, que es amor 
Homicida del ingenio.”—Jornada, I. 


From this point in the drama Cyprian pursues Justina with devoted 
passion. She does not encourage his hopes, and the Demon, by 
reason of her purity and holiness of spirit, has no real power‘over her. 
Nevertheless, he pa to Cyprian. And the “juggling fiend ” 
brings the meeting about in\the following fashion. In a lonely wood 
a phantom Figure sf Justina appears, which Cyprian embraces, and 
presently carries off in his arms,—when the following scene occurs: 


i ‘ 
Z «Cypr. Ya, bellisima Justina, 
od En este sitio que oculto, : 
Ni el sol le penetra á rayos, &e.’—Jornada, IIT. 


< Oypr. Now, O beautiful Justina, 
Tn this sweet and secret covert, 
‘Where no beam of sun can enter, 
Nor the breeze of heaven blow roughly ; 
Now the trophy of thy beauty 
Makes my magic toils triumphant, 
For here, folding thee, no longer 
Have I need to fear disturbance. 
Fair Justina, thou hast cost me 
Even my soul! But in my judgment, 
Since the gain has been so glorious, 
Not so dear has been the purchase. 
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Oh! unveil thyself, fair goddess, 
Not in clouds obscure and murky, 
Not in vapours hide the sun,— 
Show its golden rays refulgent ! 
[He draws aside the cloak, and discovers a Skeleton.’’* 


In the brief space at our disposal in the present paper it must be 
obvious that no attempt can be made to give more than a synthetical 
view of this wonderful poem ; sufficient, however, has been presented 
to show that it takes rank, together with Marlowe’s tragedy, as the 
earliest of the high-class poetical, magical, amatory, philosophical, and 
theological treatment to which the remarkable old legend of Doctor 
Faustus is so manifestly open. And this would be the more palpable 
with respect to “ El Magico Prodigioso” if we could give some of the 
argumentative discussions between Cyprian and the Demon; but for 
these, as well as the love-scenes, the reader must be referred to the 
original, or to the translations of Shelley as the most beautifully 
poetical, and to those of Mr. D. F. MacCarthy as the most complete 
and literal. ; 

Highly, and justly, has Milton been eulogized for his portrait of 
Satan, thus redeeming the “Prince of Darkness” from the old gro- 
tesque monster with horns and tail, as described and “illuminated” 
in monastic missals and legends. But in the intellectual sorrow and 
retrospective pangs of the “Archangel ruined,” Milton was preceded 
in some degree by Marlowe, and in a direct and sustained manner, 
both in sorrow and intellectual grandeur, by Calderon. 


“ Tan galan fui por mis partes, 
Por mi lustre tan herdica, 
Tan noble por mi linage, / 
Y por mi ingenio tan docto, &e.” 
El Magico Prodigioso.—Jornada, II. 


Here is Shelley’s noble translation : 


“Since thou desirest, I will they. unveil 
Myself to thee; for in myself/I am. 
A world of happiness and mi 
This I have lost, and that I 
For ever. In my attributes 
So high and so heroically gréat, 

In lineage so supreme, and with a genius ™SK 
Which penetrated with a glance the world 
Beneath my feet, that, won' by my high merit, 
A king—whom I may call fhe King of Kings, 
Because all others tremble in their pride N. 
Before the terrors of his countenance, XQ 
In his high palace roof’d/with brighest gems ~~ 
Of living light—call them the stars of Heaven— Pie 
Named me his Counsellor. But the high praise S 
Stung me with pride and envy, and I rose 

In mighty competition, to ascend 

His seat and place my foot triumphantly 

Upon his subject thrones. Chastised, I know 

The depth to which ambition falls; too mad 

Was the attempt, and yet more mad were now 

Repentance of the irrevocable deed :— 






i 
\ 


* Calderon’s Dramas, translated in the metre of the original by D. F. MacCarthy. 
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Therefore I chose this ruin with the glory 
Of not to be subdued, before the shame 
Of reconciling me with him who reigns, 
By coward cession.” 
So powerful in its features and individuality is the portrait of Satan 
drawn and painted by Milton, that one cannot suppose he was at all 
indebted to “El Magico Prodigioso” for the hero of “ Paradise Lost ;” 
but the coincidence is surely very remarkable, and remarkable also as 
never having been noticed before, so far as Iam aware; but I say this 
ander correction. The Demon proceeds in a strain equally Miltonic : 
_ “—Nor was I alone, 
Nor am I now, nor shall I be alone; 
And there was hope, and there may still be hope, 
For many suffrages among his vassals 
Hailed me their lord and king, and many still 
Are mine, and many more, perchance, shall be. 
Thus vanquished, though in fact victorious, 
I left his seat of empire, from mine eye 
Shooting forth poisonous lightning, while my words 
With inauspicious thunderings shook Heaven, 
Proclaiming vengeance, public as my wrong, 
And imprecating on his prostrate slaves 
Rapine, and death, and outrage.” 


We must admit that Shelley's. translation, being in his stately and 
harmonious blank verse, makes the resemblance to Milton far greater 
than the asonante lyrics of the original (or those of the literal 
translation of Mr. MacCarthy—for neither of them sound at all like 
Milton); the sense and purport, however, is not affected by the differ- 
ence in the genius and style of the two languages. 

Without searching anci nt classic times, or times yet more remote, 
for philosophers and other celebrated men who had a “familiar 
demon” in frequent attendance, we may regard it as pretty certain 
that the sale of the human soul to. the Devil in order to obtain for- 
bidden knowledge, together with magic powers enabling the pos- 
sessor to work wonders, and\also to obtain unlimited enjoyments of 
life during a specified Ba 2 years, originated in German country 
towns, and probably ia the foùm of itinerant plays and puppet-shows, 
as early as 1404. Some of these, or of similar kind, were subsequently 
printed. Therg“was the “W hrhaftigen Historien von denen grau- 
lichen Sünder Dr. Johann Faustens ;” Hamburgh, 1599. There was 
«Doctor Fatistus,” von J. Widman, printed in Berlin 1587, and another 
in the samfe year by Spiess. Plays on this subject, if not printed, were 
actedin travelling shows in Poland and in France; and it was pro- 
bably not long after this period that Marlowe wrote his tragedy, and 

had it produced on the stage, though it, seems not to have been 
Pa printed till some years later. 

This subject was produced in various forms during the next twenty 
years; but it is remarkable how closely they all held to the main 
principle of the early legend. A curious old theatrical pamphlet is 
now before me, entitled “The Necromancer, or Harlequin Doctor 
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and pupils are seated on each side of the stage to receive lessons, and 
“see the Power of his Art.” Not much; however, comes of this, 
even though the Phantom of the Stygian ferryman, Charon, proposes 
to show them “Ghosts of every occupation.” We are not favoured 
in this old theatrical curiosity with an account of the “Harlequinade,” 
which is to follow; and as we know nothing of the scenery, the 
dresses, and the music, it is impossible to form any judgment or con- 
jecture as to its effect as a stage representation. My only object was 
to make apparent the earnestness with which this old necromantic: 
legend was treated by all parties. Even the prose stories had a grim 
air of reality about them. In an old pamphlet I picked up when a 
child, one of the feats of magic performed by Dr. Faustus was during 
a walk in the high road near a little market-town, when, for a 
“pleasant wager” with some friend, he stops a waggoner, and “ eats. 
a load of hay.” A moment never to be forgotten, from its startling 
effect upon the imagination of childhood, on reading—all in secret-— 
the heading of one of the chapters,—“ Doctor Faustus eats a load of 
hay!” With devouring eyes we read the account of the prepos- 
terously impossible performance, and more than half believed it. 
That scenes of comedy, even of low comedy, and occasionally 
broad farce, have been introduced in the great majority of the nume- 
rous dramas that have been written on this subject, is well known. 
Even the classic Spanish of “ E] Magico Prodigioso” is made to stoop 
from its dignified earnestness and poetical altitude to indulge in 
several of the dullest attempts at fun, and the dreariest of humour, 
except in the malignant gymnastics of the Demon in his several 
manceuvres to destroy the reputation of Justina. The “jovial fel- 
lows” in Auerbach’s cellar, and certain other characters in Goethe’s 
“Faust,” are also Introduced with a view to variety and relief; and 
the same may be urged in justification of the broad, and coarse, 
as well as farcical scenes introduced in Marlowe’s tragedy. But 
with regard to these latter offences, a very acceptable exoneration may 
be discovered. We find it in old records of his time that one “ William 
Bride, and one Samuel\Rowled received £4 for their adycions to Dr. 
Faustus, in 1602,”—i.¢.,\before its first publication in 4to, and probably 
before it was acted. |The ears of the “groundlings” of that day 
required to be tickled with stuff of that sort, just as In’ our own day 
the eyes, both of the groundlings and the upperlings, require—or are 
constantly assumed” by managers to require—a grossness of an equal 
though a different kind. It is fairly open to opinion that Marlowe 
did not write the coarse nonsense in the above drama, although he 
may have interpolated a passage or two. For instance,—The Doctor, 
having had a quarrel with Mephistopheles on some question of 
astronomy, is abruptly left by the latter, and then Faustus calls upon 
Christ “to save distresséd Faustus’ soul!” Whereupon, Lucifer and 
Belzebub, having been apprised by Mephistopheles of the danger of 
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losing their prey, enter suddenly to bring him to his senses. With 
this view they “entertain” him, with a sight of the Seven Deadly 
Sins, who appear in succession. One of these (viz., Envy) is certainly 
not unworthy of Marlowe, in his grotesque vein :— 


“I am Envy! begotten of a chimney-sweep and an oyster-wife. I cannot 
read, and therefore wish all books burned. I am lean with seeing others eat. 
O that there would come a famine all over the world! that all might die, and I 
live alone. Then, thou should’st see how fat Pd be! But (to Lucifer) must 
thou sit while I stand? Come down with a vengeance |” 


Among other entertaining things Faustus wishes to have a good 
look at Hell. He exclaims to Lucifer in passionate accents, “Oh, 
might I see Hell—and return again safe—how happy were I then!” 

After this we have more vulgar tricks, not so much like magic for 
the “lower orders,” as conjuring tricks for country clowns; and all 
this we may, without offence, set down to the account of the £4 paid 
to “right wittie” Master W. Bride, and the very worthy and ingenious 
Master Rowled, for their pleasant “ adycions.” It may be asked, how 
did Marlowe relish this? Why, just as Shakespeare relished, or dis- 
regarded, the many interpolations made in his plays. Besides, these 
things were continually done. In those days, they didn’t care a straw 
about such matters. But the profound tragic pathos and power of 
Marlowe begins to show itself as he is approaching the closing scenes 
of the tragedy. His Mephistopheles has previously displayed, occa- 
sionally, both pathos and dignity; and Milton found some thoughts 
worthy of being placed in-the mouth of his grand Satan. In one of 
the early scenes, the Devil says, in reply to a question about the 
infernal regions :— 

“< Hell hath no limits, nor is circumscribed 


In one self place ; but where we are is Hell.” 
_ —Martowr’s Faustus. 


The closing movements in “ El Magico Prodigioso ” are conducted 
with great dignity and impassioned earnestness. Cyprian has sold 
his soul to the Demon for various services to be rendered; but, by a 
puzzling kind of theological contradiction, he is doomed to die, not in 
fulfilment of his contract with the Demon, but by public execution as 
one of the early Christian martyrs of Antioch. How the fiend could 
allow this to happen is perplexing, for surely he must have known 
that it would be very difficult to carry off the soul of a man who had 
earned the crown of martyrdom. Justina also abjures the gods of 
her country, and dies on the scaffold as a convert to Christianity. 
Having always refused herself to Cyprian in life, she very pathetically 
reminds him, while they are both in the condemned cell, that she had 
said she could only love him in death, and that now she is ready to 
fulfil her promise. They both declare themselves prepared to endure 
any tortures, and Cyprian grandly adds that one who has given his 
soul for her, should make light of giving up his body to God. 
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“ Cyp. Quien el alma dió por ti, 
Qué hará en dar por Dios el cuerpo P”? 
« Just. Que en Ja muerte te queria 
Dije; y pues 4 morir llego 
Contigo, Cypriano, ya, 
‘Cumpli mis ofrecimientos.”—Jornada, TII. 

Soon after this scene a terrible storm shakes the whole city, to the 
dismay of the Governor, and all the people who appear to crowd 
round him in the hall of justice. The last scene then opens, and dis- 
covers a scaffold, upon which the heads and bodies of Cyprian and 
Justina are seen ; while in the air above them the Demon is ‘seated 
upon a winged serpent. He addresses the spectators, declaring the 
purity of Justina, and that the two martyrs have ascended to the 
“spheres of the sacred throne of God,” who commands him, most 
unwillingly, to make this announcement. The Demon then darts 
downward under the earth; but the pagan Governor, standing firm 
for the State-religion, assures the people that what they have just seen 
and heard are the enchantments effected as the last despairing act of 
the wicked Cyprian. 

“ Gov. Todos estos son encantos, 


Que aqueste mágico ha hecho 
En su muerte.” 


In the preternatural workmanship—the diablerie of Goethe—the 
close and vivid familiarity with thaumaturgic scenes of picturesque 
glamour, as well as fast and frantic revels—not to speak of the appa- 
rently intimate knowledge’ of the secret movements of the devil’s 
mind, prodigally displayed: in his “Faust ”__with all the dialogues, 
characters, scenery, songs, and choruses in the «Walpurgisnacht ”— 
the great German poet may fairly be said to surpass every other ; 
and, indeed, to put all others, except Shakespeare, far into the shade. 
The comical devilries interpolated in Marlowe's “ Faustus ” are mere 
clownish pretences in comparison; and even the mountain-moving 
and other encantaciones in Calderon’s “Magico Prodigioso” are poor 
enough beside what is seen, said, sung, and done, after the Ignis Fatuus 
_ has led Faust and Mephistopheles into the “true witch element” of 
the Hartz Mountains on May-day night. This is the very perfection of 
realized unreality in high fantastic incantations. But what are we to 
make of the last scene of this tragedy, whether we take it from the 
First Part (asis usually done) or from the Second Part? As to the last 
scene in Marlowe's tragedy, it is worthy of special note that with 
regard to the three heroes of these three extraordinary tragedies, in 
which each hero has, by, a bond sealed with his blood, sold his soul to 
the Devil—not through a juggle, but by direct intention—Marlowe’s 
man is the only one who is really damned. The other two, by one 
means or other, are “saved ;” but an Elizabethan dramatist was not 
likely to play at fast and loose, and he therefore “ gives the devil his 
due,” and allows him to take full possession of his horror-stricken 
bondman. This is preceded by agonizing mental struggles and 
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writhings to avoid what he knows to be inevitable; and few things 
can be more touching than the amiability and unselfishness—now 
brought out for the first time, as by the uprooting of his inmost depths 
of feeling-—with which Faustus reverts to his early love of study 
among his dear fellow-students; while he now wishes from his heart, 
with scalding tears, that he had “ never seen Wittenberg—never read 
book.” And then, a few hours before midnight, he begs his friends 
not to imperil their own lives by coming in to his assistance, whatever 
cries and screams they may hear, “ for nothing can save him.” They 
take a last farewell, and Faustus calls upon the “hours” to stand still. 
“ O lente, lente, currite Noctis equi!” The whole of this final scene 
is worked up with a dreadful power of ideal realization that perhaps 
surpasses every other scene in the entire range of tragic composition. 
“ See where Christ’s blood streams in the firmament!” He calls upon 
Christ, and madly endeavours to “leap up ”—but something “pulls him 
down!” If tragic terror and the profoundest pathos of pity ever 
attained their utmost limits, they certainly do so in‘this closing scene, 
wherein he cries :— 


“O Soul be changed into small water-drops, 
And fall into the ocean !—ne’er be found !” 


We have seen how the hero of “El Magico Prodigioso ” escapes 
from his bondholder. Let us now see how it fares with the “Faust” 
of the great German poet. We shall have a word or two to say as to 
the close of the Second Part; but, by common literary consent, the 
tragedy is not unfairly considered, as a clearly intelligible matter, to 
end with the First Part. Margaret cries out with horror that Mephis- 
topheles is coming to bear her away. The fiend calls to Faust to come 
to his side, or he will leave him in the same predicament as Margaret, 
who, he says, has been “judged.” But a “Voice from Above says 
she is saved!” That is, Eternal Justice recognizes the fact that, 
whatever may have been her wrong-doings, (they were really attri- 
butable to her brain-seething, seductive lover—the theological roué, 
Faust. And what becomes of him? Why, the fiend now becomes his 
guardian genius, having previously warned him not to stay and share 
the expected doom of Margaret,—and, calling him to his side, vanishes 
with him! That the great author didnot intend him to make good hig 
damnatory bond at this time seems evident, by this close of the drama, 
and next by his writing a Second Part. N 

If any great author of a former date could uplift his head from the 
tomb, and note with astonishment what was said about him and his 
works at the present day, it may safely be assumed that no astonish- 
ment could surpass that of Master William Shakespeare. And this 
feeling would probably rise to its height on finding that Dr. Hermann 
Ulrici has proved that Shakespeare had, though unconsciously, a 
special ethical, philosophical, or theological design in each of his 
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principal plays!* Something not unlike this might perhaps be expected 
in the case of Goethe, and more particularly with regard to the Second 
Part of “Faust.” All the English critics, as well as the translators, 
“fight shy” of it, so that really the great majority of foreign readers 
scarcely know of its existence. But a deep-seeing subtly inventive 
and expounding genius at length came to light in the person of William 
Kyle. His cabalistic book is entitled “ An Exposition of the Symbolic 
Terms of the Second Part of ‘Faust;’” which “proves itself to be a 
dramatic treatment of the Modern History of Germany.”t Alluding 
to this Second Part, a writer in the Saturday Review observed that it 
was “too hopelessly mystical” not to find a great number of profound 
admirers in Germany. One of these students and a sincere one, let us 
frankly and unhesitatingly admit, is Herr Kyle. To examine this 
remarkably German book is of course impossible in this paper. We 
can only observe that an elucidatory diagram is given in the page 
preceding the Introduction, something like a trapezium, or rather an 
imperfect square with Nothing inside; and we must then proceed at one 
vigorous dash through all the physical elements, and their respective sym- 
bolic signification, &c., and come to the last act. Weare here informed 
that “Faust has already accomplished a part of his prescribed task.” 
“ This consisted in hemming the bounds of the sea.” This rather bold 
figure of rhetoric is explained to mean “rendering it more adapted for 
the service of the rational man; ie., the great ocean of (religious) 
sentiment existing in the breast of the German nation.” And this task 
“attracted the attention of Ideal genius since the year 1750.” The 
great names of Kant, Jacobi, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Feuerbach, 
Strauss, and others are then adduced as apostles of this work, which 
was to culminate in Faust! He is the Ideal Genius of rationalism, 
as Mephisto is “ the spirit of religious dogmatism.” ‘The era of “ideal 
toleration now begins, and” (without a ‘word about real toleration) 
“Faust is reconciled to the imagination of the world at large.” How 
this fine finishing up releases him from his soul’s bond one cannot well 
perceive; but we are now told that “he ascends into heaven, guided 
by the ideal of eternal Ibve.” ' It is added, casually, that “Royalty, 
Aristocracy, and the Church, are no more visible. Henceforth, Ideal 
genius is to be regarded as the sacred power of the world at large.” 

Finally (and it is with extreme preparations and difficulty that we are 
allowed ever to get to any finality) Margaret pleads for her lover and 
seducer, who caused her evil-doing and pathetically tragic death, and 
“appeals to the higher power in heaven—to the ideal of Eternal love.” 


“ Mater Gloriosa. 
Komm! hebe dich zu héhern Sphiren! 


Wenn er dich ahnet, folgt er nach.” 
Our author, Herr Kyle, does not stop even here; but we must; and 


* See an excellent translation by Dora L. Schmitz. G. Bell, 1877. 
+ Nuremberg: J. A. Stein. London: Triibner, & Co. 
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we take leave of him with great respect for what is evidently his 
` sincere belief in this highly poetical omnium gatherum and cryptological 
gallimaufry, called the Second Part of Faust. 

One closing word as to the use—not the mere utility, but the public 
or private acts and advantages—derivable from the great preternatural 
powers which the three philosophical heroes of these three wonderful 
dramas have obtained by forbidden and perilous means. Beyond 
personal enjoyments and sundry magic pranks, they really seem not 
to have had the least idea what to do with their new faculties and en- 
dowments. Mr. Hewlett, in a recently published essay on “ The Devil 
in English Poetry,” remarks, and for the first time we believe, that the 
various acts of Marlowe’s Faustusin necromantic travels and tricks are 
so comparatively trifling that the tragic scene of his terrific death 
seems almost like an anti-climax. Thisisa pregnant piece of criticism; 
for I consider that the same thing may very nearly be said of the other 
two great dramas on this subject. What use do the philosophical 
heroes make of their preternatural powers? The best things done—that 
is, the most poetical of them—are where Marlowe’s Faustus exclaims, 
“ Have I not made blind Homer sing to me ?”—when he has heard the 
“melodious harp (of Orpheus) that built the walls of Thebes ;”—and 
when we witness his rapturous love-scene with Helen of Troy. The 
rest of his thaumaturgic feats are, for the most part, coarse nonsense, 
whoever wrote them. In “ El Magico Prodigioso” we hear of moun- 
tains being made to shift sides—of trees being frightened at the 
menacing groans Cyprian utters—that flowers faint away—that the 
birds hush their sweet melodies at his weighty incantations (prodigios 
graves)—that wild beasts are dazzled and confused, &c.; and after all 
this, Cyprian says boastively he has now made it evident that his 
estudio infernal has not been in vain! In fact, he is now able to 
teach his master (Que puedo dar leccion á mi maestro). All the 
necromantic things Faust does, or gets done for him by Mephistopheles 
in Auerbach’s Cellar, in the Hartz mountains, or elsewhere, are of no 
greater importance than the above, when we think of the dreadful 
price he has agreed to pay for them. If this view be accepted, we may 
say, and with profoundest respect for the “dead kings of melody,” 
that another fable of Faustus may yet be imagined, though not very 
easily written. Thus :—extreme personal enjoyments and egoistical 
triumphs can only charm for a few years; and the world around needs 
all sorts of improvements and peaceful glories. When thou hast ob- 
tained preternatural power—O Faustus of a nobler time !—what wilt 
thou do with it ? 

l R. H. Horne. 


THE SUN'S CORONA AND HIS SPOTS. 


The corona was ien times brighter than in the eclipse of 
1871, thus indicating a variation with the maximum 
and minimum sun-spot periods.”"—Telegram from the 
Eclipse observers, July 29, 1878. 


NE of the most important results of observations made upon the 
eclipse of July 29th last indicates the existence of a law of 
sympathy, so to speak, between the solar corona and the sun-spots. 
The inquiry into this relation seems to me likely to lead to a very 
interesting series of researches, from which may possibly result an 
interpretation not only of the relation itself, should it be found really 
to exist, but of the mystery of the sun-spot period. I speak of the 
sun-spot period as mysterious, because even if we admit (which I think 
we cannot do) that the sun-spots are produced in some way by the 
action of the planets upon the sun, it would still remain altogether a 
mystery how this action operated. When all the known facts re- 
specting the sun-spots are carefully considered, nothing yet advanced 
respecting them seems at all satisfactory, while no approach even has 
been made to an explanation of their periodic increase and diminution 
in number. This seems to me one of the most interesting problems 
which astronomers have at present to deal with; nor do I despair of 
seeing it satisfactorily solved within no very long interval of time. 
Should the recognition of a sympathy between the corona and the 
_ sun-spots be satisfactorily established, an important step in advance 
will have been made,—possibly even the key to the enigma will be 
found to have been discovered. 

I propose now to consider, first, whether the evidence we have on 
this subject is sufficient, and afterwards to discuss some of the ideas 
suggested by the relations which have been recognized as existing 
between the sun-spots, the sierra, the coloured prominences, and the 
zodiacal light. 

The evidence from the recent eclipses indicates beyond all pos- 
sibility of doubt or question, that during the years when sun-spots 
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were numerous, in 1870 and 1871, the corona, at least on the days of 
the total solar eclipses in those years, presented an appearance entirely 
different from that of the corona seen on July 29th last, when the sun 
was almost free from spots. This will be more fully indicated further 
on. At present it is necessary to notice only (1) that whereas in 1870 
and 1871 the inner corona extended at least 250,000 miles from the 
sun, it reached only to a height of some 70,000 miles last July; (2) in 
1870 and 1871 it possessed a very complicated structure, whereas last 
July the definite structure could be recognized only in two parts of 
the inner corona; (3) in 1871 the corona was pink, whereas last July 
it was pearly white; (4) last July the corona was ten times brighter 
than in 1871; lastly, in 1871 the light of the corona came in part from 
glowing gas, whereas last July.the light came chiefly, if not wholly, 
from glowing solid or liquid matter. I must here point out, that the 
evidence of change, however satisfactory in itself, would be quite 
insufficient to establish the general theory that the corona sympathizes 
with the solar photosphere in the special manner suggested by the 
recent eclipse observations, There are few practices more unscientific, 
. or more likely to lead to erroneous theorizing, than that of basing a 
general theory on a small number of observations. In this case we’ 
have, in fact, but a single observed correspondence, though the 
observations establishing it form a series. It has been shown that so 
far as the special sun-spot period from the minimum of 1867 to the 
minimum of 1878 is concerned, there has been a certain corre- 
spondence between the aspect of the corona and the state of the sun’s 
surface, with regard to spots. To assume from that single corre- 
spondence that the corona and the sun-spots are related in the same 
way, would be hazardous in the extreme. We may indeed find, when 
we consider other matters, that the probability of a general relation 
of this sort existing is so great antecedently, that but slight direct 
evidence would be required to establish the existence of the relation. 
But it must be remembered that before the recént eclipse was observed, 
with the special result I have noticed, few were bold enough to assert 
the probable existence of any such relationship ; and certainly no one 
asserted that the probability was very strong. I believe, indeed, that 
no one spoke more definitely in favour of the theory that the corona 
probably sympathizes with the sun-spots than I did myself before the 
recent eclipse; but certainly I should not then have been willing to 
say that I considered the evidence very strong. 

We must then look for evidence of a more satisfactory kind. 

Now, although during the two centuries preceding the invention of 
the spectroscope, and the initiation of the solar physical researches 
now in progress, observations of eclipses were not very carefully con- 
ducted, yet we have some records of the appearance of the corona on 
different occasions, which, combined with the known law of sun-spot 
periodicity, may enable us to generalize more safely than we could 
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from observations during the present spot-period, though these obser- 
vations have been far’ more exact than the older ones. I propose to 
examine some of these. Necessarily I must make some selection. I 
need hardly say that even if there were no such relation as that 
which seems to be indicated by recent observations, and if my pur- 
pose were simply to prove, either that such a relation exists or that it 
does not, I could very readily bring before the reader of these pages 
what would seem like the most satisfactory evidence that the relation 
is real. I must ask him to believe, however, that my purpose is to 
ascertain where the truth lies. I shall neither introduce any observa- 
tion of the corona because it seems specially favourable to the theory 
that the corona sympathizes with the photosphere, nor omit any 
because it seems definitely opposed to that theory. To prevent any 
possibility of being unconsciously prejudiced, I shall take a series of 

- coronal observations collected together by myself on account of their 
intrinsic interest several years ago, when I had not in, my thoughts 
any theory respecting periodic changes in the corona—the series, 
namely, which is included in the sixth chapter of my treatise on the 
sun, Each of these observations I shall consider in connection with, 
the known condition of the sun as to spots, and those results which 
seem to bear clearly, whether favourably or unfavourably, on the 
theory we are inquiring into, I shall bring before the reader. 

Kepler, whose attention had been specially drawn to the subject of 
the light seen round the sun during total eclipse, by certain statements 
which Clavius had made respecting the eclipse of 1567, describes 
the eclipse of 1605 in the following terms :—“ The whole body of the 
sun was completely covered for a short time, but around it there shone 
a brilliant light of a reddish hue and uniform breadth, which occupied 
a considerable portion of the heavens.” The corona thus seen may 
fairly be assumed to have resembled in extent that of 1871. A bright 
corona, reaching, like that seen during the eclipse of last July, to a 
height of only about~70,000 miles from the sun’s surface, would 
certainly not have been described by Kepler as occupying a consider- 
able portion of the heavens: for a height of 70,000 miles would 
correspond only to about a twelfth of the gun’s diameter; and a 
ring so narrow would be described very differently. It seems, then, 
that in 1605 a corona was seen which corresponded with that 
observed when the sun has had many spots on his surface. Now we 
have no record of the condition of the sun with regard to spots in 
1605; but we know that the year 1615 was one of many spots, and 
the year 1610 one of few spots; whence we may conclude safely 
that the year 1605 was one of many spots. This case then is in 
favour of the theory we are examining. 

In passing we may ask whether the observation by Clavius which 
had perplexed Kepler may not throw some light on our subject. 
Clavius says that the eclipse of 1567 which should have been total 
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was annular. The usual explanation of this has been that the corona 
was intensely bright close to the sun. And though Kepler considered 
that his own observation of a broad reddish corona satisfactorily 
removed Clavius’s difficulty, it seems tolerably clear that the corona 
seen by Clavius must have been very unlike the corona seen by Kepler. 
In fact the former must have been like the corona seen last J uly, much 
smaller than the average, but correspondingly increased in lustre. 
Now with regard to the sun-spot period we can go back to the year 
1567, though not quite so securely as we could wish. Taking the 
average sun-spot period at eleven years, and calculating back from 
the minimum of spots in the year 1610, we get four years of minimum 
solar disturbance, 1599, 1588, 1577, and 1566. We should have 
obtained the same result if we had used the more exact period, eleven 
and one-ninth years, and had taken 1610°8 for the epoch of least solar 
disturbance (1610-8 meaning about the middle of October, 1610), 
Thus the year 1567 was a year of few sun-spots, probably occupying 
almost exactly the same position in the sun-spot period as this 
present year, 1878. Clavius’s observation, then, is in favour of our 
theory. 

But another observation between Clavius’s and Kepler’s may here 
be noticed. Jessenius, who observed the eclipse of 1598 at Torgan 
in Germany, noticed that, at the time of mid-totality, a bright light 
shone round the moon. On this occasion, remarks Grant, the phe- 
nomenon was generally supposed to arise from a defect in the totality 
of the eclipse, though Kepler strenuously contended that such an 
explanation was at variance with the relation between the values of 
the apparent diameters of the sun and moon as computed for the 
time of the eclipse by aid of the solar and lunar tables. The corona, 
then, must have resembled that seen by Clavius, and, since the year 
1598 must have been very near the time of fewest spots, this observa- 
tion accords with the theory we are examining. 

The next observation is that made by Wyberd during the eclipse of 
1652. Here there is a difficulty arising from the strange way in 
which the sun-spots behaved during the interval from 1645 to 1679. 
According to M. Wolff, whose investigation of, the subject has been 
very close and searching, there was a maximum of sun-spots in 1639 
followed by a minimum in 1645, about the usual interval of about six 
years having elapsed; but there came a maximum in 1655, ten years 
later, followed by a minimum in 1666, eleven years later, so that 
actually twenty-one years would seem to have elapsed between 
successive minima (1645 and 1666). Then came a maximum in 1675, 
nine years later, and a minimum in 1679, four years later. Between 
the maxima of 1639 and 1675, including two spot-periods, an interval, 
of thirty-six years elapsed. There is no other instance on record, so 
far as I know, of so long an interval as this for two spot-periods. In 
passing, I would notice how little this circumstance accords with the 
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theory that the sun-spots follow an exact law, or that, from observa- 
tions of the sun, means can ever be found for forming a trustworthy 
system of weather prediction, even if we assumed (which has always 
seemed to me a very daring assumption) that terrestrial weather is 
directly dependent on the progress of the sun-spot period.’ But here 
the irregularity of the spot-changes affects us only as preventing us 
from determining or even from guessing what may have been the 
condition of the sun’s surface in the year 1652. This year followed 
by seven years a period of minimum disturbance, and preceded by 
three years a period of maximum disturbance; but it would be unsafe 
to assume that the sun’s condition in 1652 was nearer that of maxi- 
mum than that of minimum disturbance. We must pass over Wy- 
berd’s observations of the corona in 1652, at least until some direct 
evidence as to the sun’s condition shall have been obtained from the 
papers or writings of the observers of that year. I note only that 
Wyberd saw a corona of very limited extent, having indeed a height 
not half so great as that of many prominences which have been 

observed during recent eclipses. If the theory we are examining 
should be established beyond dispute, we should be led to infer that 
the year 1652 was ‘in reality a year of minimum solar disturbance. 
Perhaps by throwing’ in such’ a minimum between 1645 and 1666, with 
of course a corresponding maximum, the wild irregularity of the sun- 
spot changes between 1645 and 1679 would be to some degree 
diminished. 

We are now approaching ‘eats when more satisfactory observations 
were made upon ‘the corona, and when also we have more complete 
records of the aspect of the sun’s surface. 

In 1706 Plantade and Capiés saw a bright ring of white light 
extending round the eclipsed sun to a distance of about 85,000 miles, 
but merging into a fainter light, which extended no less than four 
degrees from the eclipsed sun, fading off insensibly until its light was 
lost in the obscure: background of the sky. This corresponds un- 
mistakably witt such‘a corona as we should expect only to see at a, 
time of many sun-spots, if the theory we are examining is sound, 
Turning to Wolff's list, we find that the year 1705 is marked as a year 
of maximum solar disturbance, and the year 1712 as that of the next 
minimum. : ‘Theréfore /1706 was a year of many sun-spots—in fact, 
1706 may fave béen the year of actual maximum disturbance, for it is 
within the limits “of doubt indicated by Wolff. Certainly a corona 
extending so far as that which Plantade and Capiés saw would imply 
an altogether exceptional degree of solar disturbance, if our theory is 
correct. Fa 

. In 1715 Halley gave the following description of the corona :— 

“ A few seconds before the sun was all hid, there discovered itself round the 


moon a luminous ring about a digit” (a twelfth) “or perhaps a tenth part of 
the moon’s diameter in breadth. It was of a pale whiteness or rather pearl 
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colour, seeming to me a little tinged with the colours of the Iris, and to be 
concentric with the moon.” 

He added that the ring appeared much whiter and brighter near 
the body of the moon than at a distance from it, and that its exterior 
boundary was very ill-defined, seeming to be determined only by the 
extreme rarity of the luminous matter. The French astronomer 
Louville gave a similar account of the appearance of the ring. He 
added, however, that “there were interruptions in its brightness, 
causing it to resemble the radial glory with which painters encircle 
the heads of the saints.” The smallness of the corona onthis occasion 
corresponds with the description of the corona seen last July; and 
though Louville’s description of gaps is suggestive of a somewhat 
different aspect, yet, on the whole, the corona seen in 1715 more 
closely resembles one which would be seen at a time of minimum 
solar disturbance, if our theory can be trusted, than one which 
would be seen at a time of maximum disturbance. Wolff’s list 
puts the year 1712 as one of minimum disturbance, with one 
year of doubt either way, and the middle of the year 1817 as the 
epoch of maximum disturbance, with a similar range of uncertainty. 
The case, then, is doubtful, but on the whole inclines to being unfavour- 
able. I may remark that because of its unfavourable nature, I 
departed from the rule I had set myself, of taking only the cases 
included in my treatise on the sun. For the corona of 1715 is not 
described in that treatise, as indeed affording no new information 
respecting this solar appendage. The evidence given in this case is 
probably affected in some degree by the unfavourable atmospheric 
conditions under which Halley certainly, and Louville probably, 
observed the eclipse. In any case the evidence is not strong ; only I 
would call attention here to the circumstance that if, as we proceed, 
we should come to a case in which the evidence is plainly against 
the theory we are examining, we must give up the theory at once. 
For one case of discordance does more to overthrow a theory respecting 
association between such and such phenomena, than 4 hundred cases 
of agreement would do in the way of confirming: it. 

In 1724, Maraldi noticed that the corona was broadest first on the 
side towards which the moon was advancing, and afterwards on the 
side which the moon was leaying. From this‘we may infer that the 
corona was only a narrow ring on that occasion, since otherwise the 
slight difference of breadth due to the moon’s eccentric position at 
the beginning and end of totality would not have been noticeable. 
Now, the year 1723 was one of minimum disturbance, ‘with one year 
of doubt either way. Thus 1724 was certainly a year of few sun spots, 
and may have been the actual year of minimum disturbance. The 
corona then presented an appearance according with the theory 
we are considering. 

Few eclipses have been better observed than that of the year 1733. 

z2 
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The Royal Society of Sweden invited all that could spare the time to 
assist, as far as their ability permitted, in recording the phenomena 
presented during totality. The pastor of Smoland states that at. 
Catherinesholm, there was a ring around the sun about 70,000 miles in - 
height. (Of course these are not his exact words; what he actually 
stated was that the ring was about a digit in breadth.) Thisis the 
exact height assigned to the coronal ring by the observers of the 
eclipse of last month. The ring seemed to be of a reddish colour. 
Another clergyman, Vallerius, states also that the ring was of this. 
colour, but adds that at a considerable distance from the sun it had a. 
greenish hue. This suggests the idea that the outer corona was seen 
also by Vallerius, and that it had considerable breadth. The reddish. 
colour of the inner bright portion would correspond to the colour it 
would have if it consisted in the main of glowing hydrogen. If that. 
really was its constitution, then the theory advanced by one observer 
of the recent eclipse, that at the time of minimum solar disturbance 
the glowing hydrogen is withdrawn from the corona, would be shown 
to be incorrect. For 1733 was the actual year of minimum solar dis- 
turbance. The pastor of Smoland states that “during the total 
obscuration the edge of the moon’s disc resembled gilded brass, and 
the faint ring round it emitted rays in an upward as well as in a 
downward direction, similar to those seen beneath the sun when a 
shower of rain is impending.” The mathematical lecturer of the 
Academy of Chazlesstadt, M. Edstrom, observed these rays with 
special attention: he says that “they plainly maintained the same 
position, until they vanished along with the ring upon the re-appear- 
ance of the sun.” On the other hand, at Lincopia no rays were seen. 
On the whole it seems clear from the accounts of this eclipse that the 
inner corona was bright and narrow; rays issued from the outer faint 
ring; but they were very delicate phenomena, easily concealed by 
atmospheric haze, and thus were not everywhere observed. As rays. 
were seen last July, there is nothing in the evidence afforded by the 
eclipse of 1733, occurring at a time of few spots, which opposes itself 
definitely to the theory’ we are'considering. But the reddish colour of 
the corona, as already noticed, is a doubtful feature: last July the bright 
inner corona was of a_pearly colour. 

During the eclipse of February, 1766, the corona presented four 
luminous expansions, and seems to have had a greater extension 
than we should expect in a year of minimum solar disturbance. Such, 
however, the year 1766: certainly was. The evidence in this case is 
unfavourable to our theory—not quite decisively so, but strongly. 
For we should expect that in the year of actual minimum disturbance 
the corona would be even narrower than in this year 1878, which is 
the year following that of least disturbance. And again, a strongly 
distinctive feature in the corona of last July was the absence of wide 
expansions, such as were seen in 1870 and 1871. Now if this peculiarity 
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should really be attributed to the relation existing betwen the corona 
and the sun-spots, we should infer that in 1766 the corona would have 
been still more markedly uniform in shape. The existence of four well- 
marked expansions on that occasion forces us to assume that either 
the relation referred to has no real existence, or else that the corona 
may change at comparatively short intervals as the condition of the 
sun’s surface changes, and that in February, 1766, the sun was tempo- 
rarily disturbed, though the year, as a whole, was one of minimum 
disturbance. But as the epoch of actual minimum was the middle of 
1766, February, 1766, should have been a time of very slight disturbance. 
I do not know of any observations of the sun recorded for the month 
of February, 1766. On the whole, the eclipse of 1766 must be regarded 
as throwing grave doubt on the relation assumed by our theory to 
exist between the corona and the sun-spots; and as tending to suggest 
that some wider law is in question than the one we have been con- 
Sidering—if any association really exists. 

The account given by Don Antonio d’Ulloa of the appearance pre- 
sented by the corona during the total eclipse of 1778 is rendered 
doubtful by his reference to an apparent rotatory motion of the 
coronal rays. He says that about five or six seconds after totality had 
begun, a brilliant luminous ring was seen around the dark body of 
the moon. The ring became brighter as the middle of totality 
approached. “About the middle of the eclipse, the breadth of the 
xing was equal to about a sixth of the moon’s diameter. There seemed 
to issue from it a great number of rays of unequal length, which could 
be discerned to a distance equal to the moon’s diameter.” Then 
comes the part of D’Ulloa’s description which seems difficult to accept. 
He says that the corona “seemed to be endued with a rapid rotatory 
motion, which caused it to resemble a firework turning round its 
centre.” The colour of the light, he proceeds, “was not uniform 
throughout the whole breadth of jthe xing. Towards the margin of 
the moon’s disc it appeared of a reddish-hue; then it changed to a 
pale yellow, and from the middle to the ohter border the yellow 
gradually became fainter, until at Jength it seemed almost quite white.” 
Setting aside the rays and their rotation, D’Ulloa’s account of the 
inner corona may be accepted as satisfactory. The height of this 
ring was, it seems, about 140,000 miles, or twice that of the ring seen 
last July. As the year 1779 was one of maximum solar disturbance, 
there were doubtless many spots in 1778; and the aspect of the corona 
accorded well with the theory that the corona expands as the number 
of sun-spots increases. a 

We come now to three eclipses which are especially interesting as 
having been all carefully observed, some observers having seen all 
three,—the eclipses, namely, of 1842, 1851, and 1860. Unfortunately 
the eclipses of 1842 and 1851 occurred when the sun-spots were 
neither at their greatest nor at their least degree of frequency. For 
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a maximum of sun-spots occurred in 1837, and a minimum in 1844, so 
that 1842 was on what may be called the descending slope of a sun- 
spot wave, nearer the hollow than the crest, but not very near either: 
again, a maximum occurred in 1848, and a minimum in 1856, so that 
1851 was also on the descending slope of a sun-spot wave, rather 
nearer the crest than the hollow, but one may fairly say about midway 
between them. Stillit is essential in an inquiry of this sort to consider 
intermediate cases. We must not only apply the comparentia ad in- 
tellectum instantiarum convenientium, but also the comparentia instantiarume. 
secundum magis ac minus. If the existence of great solar disturbances 
causes the corona to be greatly enlarged, as compared with the corona 
seen when the stn shows no spots, we should expect to find the 
corona moderately enlarged only when the sun shows a considerable 
but not the maximum number of spots. And again, it is conceivable 
that we may find some noteworthy difference between the aspect of 
the corona when sun-spots are diminishing in number, and its aspect 
when they are increasing. This point seems the more to need investi- 
gation when we note that the evidence derived from eclipses occurring 
near the time either of maximum or of minimum solar disturbance has 
not been altogether satisfactory. It may be that we may find an ex- 
planation of the discrepancies we have recognized, in some distinction 
between the state of the corona when spots are increasing and when 
they are diminishing in number. 

It is noteworthy that several careful observers of the corona in 
1842 believed that they could recognize motion in the coronal rays.. 
Francis Baily compared the appearance of the corona to the flickering: 
light of a gas illumination. O. Struve also was much struck by the 
appearance of violent agitation in the light of the ring. It seems pro- 
bable that the appearance was due to movements in that part of our 
atmosphere through which the corona was observed. The extent of 
the corona was variously estimated by different observers. Petit, at 
Montpellier, assigned to~it a breadth corresponding to a height of 
about 200,000 miles; Baily a height of about 500,000 miles; and O.. 
Struve a height of moje than 800,000 miles. The last-named observer 
also recognized luminous expansions extending fully four degrees 
(corresponding to nearly 7,000,000 miles) from the sun. Picozzi, at. 
Milan, noticed two jets of light, which were seen also by observers iw 
France. Rays also were seen by Mauvais at Perpignan, and by Baily 
at Pavia. But Airy, observing the corona from the Superga, could 
see no radiation ; he says, “ Although a slight radiation might have- 
been perceptible, it was not sufficiently intense to affect in a sensible 
degree the’annular structure by which the luminous appearance was. 
plainly distinguished.” These varieties in the aspect of the corona. 
were/doubtless due to varieties in the condition of the atmosphere: 
through which the corona was seen. Now it cannot be questioned. 
that, so far as extension is concerned, the corona seen in 1842 was. 
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one which, if the theory we are considering were sound, we should 
expect to see near the time of maximum rather than of minimum 
solar disturbance. On the other hand, in brightness the corona of 
1842 resembled, if it did not surpass, that of last July. 

“I had imagined,” says Baily, “that the corona, as to its brilliant or 
luminous appearance, would not be greater than that faint crepuscular light 
which sometimes takes place (sic) in a summer evening, and that it would 
encircle the moon like a ring. I was therefore somewhat surprised and 
astonished at the splendid scene which now so suddenly burst upon my view.” 
The light of the corona was so bright, O. Struve states, that the 
naked eye could scarcely endure it; “many could not believe, indeed, 
that the eclipse was total, so strongly did the corona’s light resemble 
direct sunlight.” Thus, while as regards extent the corona in 1842 pre- 
sented the appearance to be expected at the time of maximum solar 
disturbance if our theory is sound, its brightness was that corre- 
sponding to a time of minimum disturbance. Its structure corre- 
sponded with the former condition. The light of the corona was not 
uniform, nor merely marked by radiations, but in several places inter- 
lacing lines of light could be seen. Arago, at Perpignan, observed 
with the unaided eye a region of the corona where the structure was 
as of intertwined jets, giving an appearance resembling a hank of 
thread in disorder. 

Certainly, for an eclipse occurring two years from the time of 
minimum, and five years from the time of maximum disturbance, that 
of July, 1842,* has not supplied evidence favouring the theory with. 
which we started. Whether any other theory of association between. 
the corona and the sun-spots will better accord with the evidence 
hitherto collected remains to be seen. 

Turn we now to the eclipse of 1851, occurring nearly midway 
between the epochs of maximum solar disturbance (1848) and mini- 
mum solar disturbance (1856). I take the amount given by Airy, our 
Government astronomer, as he was one of the observers of the eclipse 
of 1842 :— ao 

“The corona was far broader,” he sẹys, “ aii at which I saw in 1842. 
Roughly speaking, the breadth was ie less than the~noon’s diameter, but 
its outline was very irregular. I did not notice any beams projecting from it 
which deserved notice as much more /conspicuous than thé, others ; but the 


‘whole was beamy, radiated in structure, and terminated—though very indefi- 
nitely—in a way which reminded me of the ornament frequently placed round 


* The actual condition of the sun in 1842 may be inferred from the following table, 
showing the number of spots observed in 1837 the preceding year of maximum dis- 
turbance, in 1842, and in 1844 the following year of minimum disturbance. The observer 
was Schwabe of Dessau : 


Days of Days without New groups N 
observation. spots. observed. 
1837 PR 3 168 Sut O einen 333 
1842- aa eee 307 e 64 ee 68 
1844 ees sss aes 321 eee IIL Srni 52 


Only it should be noticed that nearly 377 spots seen in the year 1844 belonged to the 
next period, the time of actual w=’ n occurring early in 1844. 
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a mariner’s compass. Its colour was white, or resembling that of Venus. I 
saw no flickering or unsteadiness of light. It was not separated from the 
moon by any interval, nor had it any annular structure. It looked like a 
radiated luminous cloud behind the moon.” 


The corona thus described belongs to that which our theory asso- 
ciates with the period of maximum rather than of minimum solar 
disturbance. Definite peculiarities of structure seem to have been 
more numerous and better marked than in 1842. It accords with 
our theory that 1851 was a year of greater solar disturbance than 
existed in 1842, as the following numbers show :— 


Days of Days without New groups 
observation. spots. observed, 
1842... Site tae SOTO sansi (07 eae 68 
1851 _ we 808 aaa O. arois 141 
1860 e am OD ii Oo saii IIL 


I have included the year 1860, as we now proceed to consider the 
corona then seen by Airy. The year 1860 did not differ very 
markedly, it will be observed, from 1851, as regards the number of 
new groups of spots observed by Schwabe, especially when account 
is taken of the number of days on which the sun was observed in 
these two years. But 1860 wasa year of maximum solar disturbance, 
whereas 1851 was not.* 

Airy remarks of the corona in 1860 :— 

“It gave a considerable body, but I did not remark either by eye-view or by 
telescope-view anything annular in its structure; it appeared to me to resemble, 
with some irregularities (as I stated in 1851), the ornament round a compass- 
card. Bruhns of Leipsic noted that the corona shone with an intense white 
light, so lustrous as to dim the protuberances.” 

He noticed that a ray shot out to a distance of about one degree, 
indicating a distance of at least 1,500,000 miles from the sun’s surface. 
This was unquestionably a coronal appendage, as neither the direction 
. nor the length of the ray varied for ten seconds, during which Bruhns 
directed his attention tô it. Its\ light was considerably feebler than 
that of the corona, which was lof a glowing white, and seemed to 
coruscate or twinkle. Bruhns assigned to the inner corona a height 
varying from about 40,000 to about 80,000 miles. But this was un- 
questionablyfar short of the true height. In fact, Secchi’s photo- 


* The following table shows the position occupied by the years 1851 and 1860 in this 
respect, as compared with the year 1848 (maximum next preceding 1851), 1856 (mini- 
mum next following 1851), and 1867 (minimum next following 1860) :— 

Days of Days without New groups 


F observation. spots. observed. 
1848 Sa ak au 278 hice O° seuss - 830 
1851 ee tes ae 308... On) ads as 141 
1856 is ote aa B2L As 198 oies 34 
1860 isi ips we 882 a e auseek 211 
1867 : ae 8312 uan 195 wee 25 


A comparison of the three tables given in these notes and the text will afford some idea 
of the irregularities existing in the various waves of sun-spots. 
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graphs show the corona extending to a distance of at least 175,000 
miles from the surface of the sun. Therefore probably what Bruhns 
calls the base of the corona was in reality only the prominence region, 
and the inner corona was that which he describes as varying in breadth 
or height from nearly one-half to a quarter of a degree—that is, from 
about 800,000 to about 400,000 miles. Dela Rue gives a somewhat 
similar general description of the corona seen in 1860. He remarks 
that it was extremely bright near the moon’s body, and of a silvery 
whiteness. The picture of the corona by Feilitsch (given at p. 343 of 
my book on the Sun) accords with these descriptions. 

On the whole, the eclipse of 1860 affords evidence according well 
with the theory we have been considering, except as regards the 
brightness and the colour of the corona, which correspond more 
closely with what was observed last July than with the lustre and 
colour of the corona in 1870 and 1871. In this respect, it is singular 
that the eélipse of 1867, which occurred (see preceding note) when 
the sun-spots were fewest in number, presented a decided contrast to 
that of 1860,—the contrast being, however, precisely the reverse of 
that which our theory would require, if the colour and brightness of 
the corona be considered essential features of any law of association. 

Herr Grosch, describing the corona of 1867, says, “There appeared 
around the moon a reddish glimmering light, similar to that of the 
aurora, and almost simultaneously with this (I mean very shortly after 
it) the corona.” It is clear, however, from what follows, that the 
reddish light was what is now commonly called the inner corona, 
which, last July, when the sun was in almost exactly the same condi- 
tion as regards the spots, was pearly white and intensely bright. 
“ This reddish glimmer,” he proceeds, “which surrounded the moon 
with a border of the breadth of at most five minutes” (about 140,000 
miles) “was not sharply bounded in any part, but was extremely diffused 
and less distinct in the neighbourhood of the poles.” Of the outer 
corona he remarks that 


“its apparent height amounted to about 280,000 biles opposite the solar 
poles, but opposite the solar equator to about 670,000 miles. Its light was 
white. This white light was not in the least radiated itself, but it had the 
appearance of rays penetrating through it; or rather, as if rays ran over it, 
forming symmetrical pencils diverging outwards, and passing far beyond the 
boundary of the white light. These rays had a more bluish appearance, and 
might best be compared to those produced by a great electro-magnetic light. 
Their similarity to these, indeed, was so striking, that under other circum- 
stances I should have taken them for such, shining at.a great distance. The 
view of the corona I have described is that seen with the naked eye..... In 
the white light of the corona, close upon the moon’s edge, there appeared 
several dark curves. They were symmetrically arched towards the east and 
west, sharply drawn, and resembling in tint lines drawn with à lead pencil upon 
white paper. .... Beginning at a distance of one minute (about 26,000 miles), 
they could be traced up toa distance of about nine minutes (some 236,000 
miles) from the moon’s edge.” 


Almost all the features observed in this case correspond closely with 
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those noted and photographed during the eclipse of December, 1871. 
In other words, the corona seen in 1867, when the sun was passing 
through the period of least solar disturbance, closely resembled the e 
corona seen in 1871, when the sun was nearly in its stage of greatest 
disturbance. Even the spectroscopic evidence obtained in 1871 and 
last July may be so extended as to show with extreme probability 
what would havé been seen in 1867 if spectroscopic analysis had then 
been applied. We cannot doubt that the -reddish inner corona, 
extending to a height of about 140,000 miles, would have been found 
under spectroscopic analysis to shine in part with the light of glowing. 
hydrogen, as the reddish corona of 1871 did. The white corona of 
last July, on the contrary, shone only with such light as comes from 
glowing solid or liquid matter. Here then, again, the evidence is 
unfavourable to our ‘theory; for the corona in 1867 should have 
closely resembled the corona of last July, if this theory were sound, 

It would be idle, I think, to seek for farther evidence either in 
favour of the theory we originally proposed to discuss, or against it: 
for the evidence of the eclipse of 1867 disposes finally of the theory 
in that form. I may note in passing that the eclipse of 1868 gave 
evidence almost equally unfavourable to the theory, while the evidence 
given by the eclipse of 1869 was neutral, It will be desirable, how- 
ever, to consider, before concluding our inquiry, the evidence obtained 
in 1871 and last July, in order that we may see what, after all, that 
evidence may be regarded as fairly proving with regard to coronal 
variations. 

First, however, as I have considered two eclipses which occurred 
when the sun-spots were decreasing in number—namely, those of 
1842 and 1851, midway (roughly speaking) between the crest and 
hollow of the sun-spot wave on its descending slope, it may be well 
to consider an eclipse which was similarly situated with respect to the 
ascending slope of a sun-spot' wave. I take, then, the eclipse of 1858, 
as seen in Brazil by Liais. The picture drawn by this observer is 
one of the most remarkable views of the corona ever obtained. > It is 
given at p. 339 of my book on the Sun. Formerly it was the custom 
to deride this drawing, but since the eclipse of 1871, when the corona 
was photographed, it has been admitted that Liais’s drawing may be 
accepted as thor oughly trustworthy. It shows a wonderfully complex 
corona, like that of 1871, extending some 700,000 miles from the sun, 
and corresponding in-all respects with such a corona as our theory (if 
established) would have associated. with the stage of maximum solar 
disturbance. Asin this respect the eclipse of 1858, when sun-spots 
were increasing, resembled those of 1842 and 1851, when sun-spots. 
were diminishing in number, we find.no trace of any law of asso- 
ciation depending on the rate of increase or diminution of solar dis- 
turbance. 

If we limited our attention to the eclipses of 1871 and of last July, 


d 
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we should unquestionably be led to adopt the belief that the corona 
during a year of many spots differs markedly from the corona when 
the sun shows few spots, or none. So far as the aspect of the corona 
is concerned, I take the description given by the same observer in both 
cases, as the comparison is thus freed as far as possible from the effect 
of differences in observing qualities. 

Mr. Lockyer recognized in 1871 a corona resembling a star-like 
decoration, with its rays arranged almost symmetrically—three above 
above and three below two dark spaces or rifts at the extremity of a 
horizontal diameter. The rays were built up of innumerable bright 
lines of different length, with more or less dark spaces between them. 
Near the sun this structure was lost in the brightness of the central 
ring, or inner corona. In the telescope he saw thousands of inter- 
lacing filaments, varying in intensity. The rays so definite to the 
eye were not seen in'the telescope. The complex structure of inter- 
lacing filaments could be traced only to a height of some five or six 
minutes (from 135,000 to 165,000 miles) from the sun, there dying out 
suddenly. The spectroscope showed that the inner corona, to this 
height at least (but Respighi’s spectroscopic observations prove the 
same for a much greater distance from the sun), was formed in part of 
glowing gas—hydrogen—and the vapour of some as yet undetermined 
substance, shining with light of’ a green tint, corresponding to 1474 of 
Kirchhoff’s scale. But also a part of the coronal light came from 
matter which reflected sunlight; for its spectrum was the rainbow- 
tinted streak crossed by dark lines, which we obtain from any object 
illuminated by the sun’s rays. It should be added that the photo- 
graphs of the corona in 1871 show the three great rays above and 
three below, forming the appearance as of a star-like decoration, 
described by Mr. Lockyer; insomuch that it is rather strange to find 
Mr. Lockyer remarking that “the difference between the photographic 
and the visible corona came out strongly, ..-. . and the non-solar 
origin of the radial structure was conclusively established.” The resem- 
blance is, indeed, not indicated in the rough copy of the photographs 
which illustrates Mr. Lockyer’s paper; but it is clearly seen in the 
photographs themselves, and in the fine engraving which has been 
formed from them for the illustration of the eclipse:volume which the 
Astronomical Society proposes to issue (some time in the present cen- 
tury, perhaps). 

Now, last July the corona presented an entirely different appear- 
ance. Mr. Lockyer, in a telegram sent to the Daily News\describes it 
as small, of pearly lustre, and having indications of definite’ structure 
in two places only. Several long rays were seen; but the inner 
corona was estimated as extending to a height of about 70,000 miles 
from the sun’s surface. Its brightness was estimated as exceeding 
tenfold that of the corona seen in 1871. The most remarkable change, 
however, was that which had taken place in the character of the 
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corona’s spectrum—or, in other words, in the physical structure of the 
corona. The bright lines or bright images:of the inner corona 
(according as it was examined through a slit or without one) were 


notseen last July, showing that no part, or at least no appreciable part, - 


of its light comes from glowing gaseous matter. But also the dark 
lines seen by Janssen in 1871 were wanting on this occasion, showing 
that the corona did not shine appreciably by reflecting sunlight. The 
spectrum was, in fine, a continuous rainbow-tinted streak, such as that 
given by glowing solid or liquid matter. 

The inference clearly is: 1. That last July the gaseous matter 
which had been present in the corona in 1871 was either entirely 
absent or greatly reduced in quantity; 2. The particles of solid or 
liquid (but probably solid) matter which, by reflecting sunlight, 
produced a considerable portion of the corona’s light in 1871, were 
glowing with intense heat last July, and shone in the main with 
inherent light; and 3. The entire corona was greatly reduced in size 
last July, as compared with that which formed the “starlike decora- 
tion ” around the black body of the moon in December, 1871. 

We cannot, however, accept the theory that such a corona as was 
seen in 1871 invariably surrounds the sun in years of great disturb- 
ance, while the corona of last month is the typical corona for years of 
small solar disturbance. The generalization is flatly contradicted by 
the evidenge which I have presented in the preceding pages. Itmay 
be that such a corona as was seen in 1871 is more common in years of 
great disturbance, just as spots are then more common, though not 
always present; while such a corona as was seen last July is more 
common in years of small disturbance, just as days when the sun is 
wholly without spots are then more common, though from time to time 
several spots, and sometimes very large spots, are seen in such years. 
On the whole, I think the evidence I have collected favours rather 
strongly the inference that an association of this sort really exists 
between the corona ànd the sun-spots. It would, however, be unsafe 
at present to generalize even to this extent; while certainly the wide 
generalization telegraphed to Europe from America as the great result 
of the eclipse observations last month must unhesitatingly be rejected. 

It remains to be considered how science may hope to obtain more 
trustworthy evidence than we yet have respecting the corona and its 
changes of form} extent, lustre, and physical constitution. In the 
case of the prominences, we have the means of making systematic 
observations on every fine, clear day. It has been, indeed, through 
observations thus- effected by the spectroscopic method that an 
association has been recognized between the number, size, and bril- 
liancy of the prominences, on the one hand, and the number, size, and 
activity of the sun-spots on the other. But in the case of the corona, 
we are as yet unable to make any observations except at the time of 
total solar eclipse. It seems almost impossible to hope that any means 
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T is often said that the school of theology which calls itself modern 
or critical, has begun to lay the foundations for a scientific treat- 
ment of the life of Jesus. Members of that school often boast that 
they have put an end to that harren negative criticism, whose final 
result was that we know nothing of the life of Jesus except our own 
ignorance. They think they have found, in a thorough and impar- 
tial investigation of historical sources, thé means of separating the 
facts from the legends with which the picture of Jesus in the Gospels 
isadomed. Their conclusions are often lauded as sure acquisitions of 
modern science, and set forth as the true key to a better apprehension 
of the person of Christ, and His significance in history. 

In testing the justice of this claim, we do not deny that recent 
researches have thrown considerable light on the history of Christ’s 
time. The chronology has been more definitely fixed, and the scenery 
amidst which Jesus moved more vividly painted. Much, however, is 
still uncertain, and the importance of the discoveries has been vastly 
over-estimated. The great theological questions are untouched. Did 
Jesus rise above the level of humanity, and was there a miraculous 
element in His life? On the first point modeérn'criticism is divided. 
One side holds that the person of Jésus is altogether unique, the other 
denies this. Strauss, the representative of the latter side, gives as the 
reason, that it is not in the nature of an idea to manifest itself fully 
in one man, and that the realization in one man of an ideal character 
is not compatible with the laws of human existence. On the second 
point, both are agreed that miracles are impossible. There can, they 
say, be no breach in the order of Nature, and no severance of the 
connection between cause and effect. It is, indeed, admitted by the 
first side that unique or singular effects proceeded from the unique 
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person of Jesus, but it is maintained that they took-place under the 
, form, and according to the laws, of natural development and human 
activity. 

Our present inquiry is, not if either of these two views can be de- 
fended either dogmatically or philosophically, but simply to ask how 
the evidence of the Gospels stands in reference to them. There 
is no doubt that the Evangelists give a totally different idea of the 
person of Christ and the events of His life. The earlier Rationalism 
deluded itself into the belief that the words of the Gospels could be 
so interpreted that every trace of the supernatural would disappear. 
A truer exegesis has for ever banished that delusion. Modern criti- 
cism, then, before it can give us its representation of the life of Jesus, 
must settle a preliminary question: Under what circumstances could 
the supernatural views of the life and work of Jesus, by which, 
according to the critical school, both are completely deformed, have, 
come into our Gospels? Strauss knew what he was doing when, in 
his “Life of Jesus for the People,” he still maintained that all our 
Gospels were written at a time when many of the words of Jesus 
still lived in the memory, though of the history of His life only 
the vaguest outlines were known, because there was no testimony 
of eye-witnesses. It is quite evident that in such an age, to suit the 
dogmatic views that had arisen in the meantime, the picture of Jesus 
might have been so transformed as to be no longer recognized. We 
do not now inquire how an intelligible account can be given of the 
formation of these dogmatic views, if they had really no starting- 
point in the historic life of Jesus. We simply affirm that from 
this position the attempt, such as Strauss has made, to give a 
“Life of Jesus in its Historic Outline,” is utterly hopeless; for this 
reason, that it depends altogether on the good pleasure of the critic 
‘what fragments he is to gather out from the motley mosaic of legends, 
myths, and poetic fictions as really historical. 

The great boast of the critics of the modern school is that they 
have got beyond the Straussian standpoint. They say that they have 
learned, by a more thorough investigation of the sources, to dis- 
tinguish between the oldest constituent elements and the later addi- 
tions. Moreover, with the help of this discrimination, they believe 
that they can establish historically, on the basis of the oldest autho- 
rities, the most important facts in the life of Jesus. The fourth 
Gospel, however, is generally given up; neither its historic character 
nor its apostolic origin is admitted. It is well known that Schleier- 
macher made this Gospel the favourite of criticism, and the chief 
source for the life of Jesus. For its sake the other three Gospels suf- 
fered unfair and unfavourable treatment. It is, however, clear that 
this Gospel not only presents the highest views of the person of Jesus, 
but expresses them in His discourses and His miracles. Efforts were 
made for a long time to conceal these facts, till at last even such a 
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valiant defender of the Gospel as Hase has seen that it is utterly 
` irreconcilable with his dogmatic views, and is forced to pronounce it 
* a mere record of John’s reminiscences made by one of his scholars. 
The same conclusion had already been reached by Weizsäcker. But 
even under this theory the fourth Gospel would still be entitled to a 
place with the other three; while for most of the representatives of 
modern criticism it is only a religious romance. We pass by the question 
whether later researches, which push its origin further back, allow of 
its being thus treated, that we may follow modern criticism into that 
region where it thinks it can find a sure foundation for the construc- 
tion of the historic facts in the life of Jesus—that is, the three 
Synoptical Gospels. 

In this region it seems difficult indeed to get a firm footing. In the 
early days of the strife over the authenticity of the fourth Gospel, as 
it was kindled by Bretschneider’s “ Probabilia,” it became almost a 
fixed rule to treat the Synoptical Gospels as a collection of traditions, 
which deserved little confidence because their source was uncertain. 
But a healthy reaction began with the school of Baur and its one- 
sided partiality for the Synoptics against John. In the present day, 
however, there is scarcely a man in the whole realm of German science 
who is willing to accept one of these Gospels as directly Apostolic, 
and thereby to envelop the Johannine question in insoluble difficulties, 
Keil indeed, in his recent comprehensive commentary, has so accepted 
Matthew. But Keil’s book, with its apologetic and harmonistic arts, is 
like a resurrection from a past age, little or no sympathy or 
comprehension for living science. To réproach the critical school with 
having plunged the Synoptical Gospels into a labyrinth of hypotheses 
‘from which there is no escape, may/be a comfortable pretext for 
avoiding investigations that are dangerous to one’s own dogmatic 
system; but it is no evidence that any acquaintance has been made 
with these investigations. Many differences have yet indeed to be 
reconciled; but even the most radicais recognizes in our first 
Gospel a solid core of traditions wi ne back, more or less 
directly, to the Apostolic circles. And yet t 
instance by Keim, still starts from thé Sfartanate 

: unfortuna 
bach, which takes Mark’s Gospel forthe latest of 
regards it as a mere colourless epito a of the othe 
seen that this hypothesis proceeds fro, a thoroughly de ctive under- 
standing of the peculiarity of this Go nel. By the Tiibingen’S hool it 
has again been galvanized into APE rent life. This is the only or 
in the history of Gospel criticism Which does not contain a single 
grain of truth, and whose only Post ble effect is to produce confusion 
and mistake. 

. If WS abandon this hyp othesis, this Gospel, so rich in details of the 
life and ministry of J esus, is a mine of wealth. It is easy to under- 
stand why Strauss tried with worm’ out arguments and with an almost 
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naive ignoring of all later researches to set aside this unpleasant 
witness as the most untrustworthy, for only by this means could he’ 
-hope to evaporate the historic facts which rest on its testimony in’ 
the fogs of the mythical process. Whether or not our second Gospel 
is the work of Mark, connected through Peter with eye-witnesses, or 
only the nearest reproduction of the original Mark, or of the original 
document on which all the Synoptical Gospels are based, is not es- 
sential: for the historical establishment:.of the main facts, however 
important it may be for many things in detail. Moreover, since 
Weisse’s great discovery, a second source of our Synoptics is now 
generally accepted by all critics whose vision is not dimmed by Griés- 
bach’s hypothesis. This second source, composed of discourses as 
characteristically as Mark is of events, cértainly carries.us back to- 
the tradition of ear-witnesses.. Even rigid. critics do not hesitate to 
identify it with the Adyo of the: Apostle Matthew spoken of by 
Papias. Whether this source contains a narrative element as well as 
discourses, and whether it was used by Mark as well as by the first 
and third Evangelists, will probably be. long discussed. But for the 
historical investigation of the life of Jesus these questions have only a 
subordinate importance, since even those who answer both in the 
affirmative see in Mark’s more detailed description of many events 
. only the completion of a more ancient outline resting on an independent 
tradition. E SAE 
These two sources cover so large a part of' the Gospel history that 
modern criticism, in its escape from the miraculous, can no longer 
' shelter itself: under the pretext that the supernatural events in the life 
of Jesus rest on uncertain traditions, whose credibility can only be 
judged by internal probability. We admit that the childhood of 
Jesus and His appearances after the resurrection are not recorded in 
these sources, and there are critics who give Mark special praise that 
he-has.not ‘burdened them with these miraculous accounts. But that 
of course does not sya 4 = : estion ‘of their historical character. It 
only determines tha 4} ey are ot to be taken as the starting-point for 
the inquiry how fag mo darn ojticism: can justify its assumption of the 
inconceivability off wiracle an} 18 conception of the person of Jesus, 
on the ground YF the | Rice vestigation of the Gospels. We must 
fiselves to thg Portions of the Gospel history which 
by these sources, pd discuss whether, and how far, under 
itions in which they hal their origin, it was possible that the 
icture of. Jesus or of His life o¢tld have been so completely altered, 
as we.must suppose it to have Pee if the assumptions of the critics 
are.correct. ni 
The general imputation of le ‘endary or mythical remodelling will 
not suffice here. ` Scholtews elegant ‘expedient of finding under our 
second Gospel a fundamental qocument of Mark’s from which he 
simply excludes all that seems to Pl meredible is convenient, but can 
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hardly be called scientific.’ The sahe may be said of Wittichen’s 
plan of writing a “Life of Jesus according to the Records,” and 
coolly leaving out of the records everything that seems to him 
unhistorical. This'is certainly not a candid investigation of the 
authorities. f 

The ‘critical school would be relieved from all difficulties, if it could 
only be proved that the eye-witnesses must have misunderstood the 
events which they saw. We do not here refer to Renan, who makes a 
legend spring up evén in the lifetime of Jesus, as the fruit of a great 
voluntary deception ; nor to those who put Jesus on a level. with other 
founders of religion, and famous saints, concerning whom their nearest 
friends and companions relate the greatest wonders. In such self- 
deceptions, granting that they were such,the forces at play are always 
either the personal vanity and pride of the man who is glorified, 
no matter what spiritual garb may be assumed, or the interest of his 
followers, no matter how closely their selfish character may be veiled 
behind a zeal for greater things. Renan may not scruplé to assign 
to his much-praised Jesus of Nazareth and his disciples impure 
motives, insincere actions, and untruthful sayings, but we cannot 
asċribe the moral and religious reformation of the world to a character 
of doubtful purity and the impostutes of his adherents. We hold fast 
tothe eternal law of nature, that like’ begets like; and we urge this 
against those who try to be rid of miracles by violating the highest 
order of the universe. i 

But even sober critics like Weizsäcker have tried to show that the 
memory of eye-witnesses might have embellished the cures which 
Jesus wrought, and have come to regard theni in an altogether strange 
light. It is said, moreover, that their: préconceived ideas about a 
demoniacal world made it impossible for-them to take a candid view 
of the so-called exorcism of devils; It is:assumed that already, in 
their view, events like those at the/baptism and the temptation could 
take another form; that their faithfWwas even strong enough to pro- 
duce in their imagination such pictufrés as the s-called nature-miracles, 
because the influence of ‘Jesus updn them was80 powerful that they 
thought themselves translated: with: Him: inti% miraculous world. 
Stress is laid on their participation ‘in the vast spiritual excitement 
which Jesus created, and which, acvording‘to the modern view, neces- 
sarily preceded and conditioned His unique activity. “And, finally, we 
are referred to what the Apostles’ experienced later inthe so-called 
miraculous gifts. Surely here thd untenablenéss of thest hypotheses 
shows itself. If miracles were really wrought in Apostolic tines, why 
should we suppose that Jesus did.not work miracles? If the Apostles 
found that they could perform extraordinary deeds in the strengthof 
the new spirit which animated them, what reason had they to regard 
the analogous works of Jesus as different from.their own? It is vain to 
appeal to the credulity of an age which had no idea of the binding 
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force of natural law. This might certainly lead them to see a work 
of God where we still seek after natural causes, but it could not make 
them give another account of facts and events, the natural explanation: 
of which not even the keen acumen of the critics can discover, and! 
which are therefore pronounced impossible. It does not follow that, 
simply because the disciples thought. miracles possible, they therefore 
believed that miracles had been wrought. It is of course conceivable 
that a natural event should assume in memory a miraculous form, but 
only when it belongs to a series of events which are so wonderful 
that the light of wonder falls from them on others which originally 
did not stand in the same order. The psychological presumption is 
that they had seen enough of miracles from Jesus to be inclined to 
regard as also miraculous events which were not miracles. How 
isolated, however, do the so-called nature-miracles stand in the tra- 
dition, as soon as we cease to receive the miracles of healing as such. 
It is also vain to appeal to the great enthusiasm which the works of 
Jesus excited. That this feeling should have taken hold of the masses, 
who saw in Him the great wonder-worker, is quite comprehensible; but 
ought we not to think of the influence of Jesus, at least in His narrow 
circle of disciples, as taking a deeper hold of the moral and religious 
life, and working a better result than a vague excitement of the 
imagination? The contrast between Jesus, in His actual appearance 
and work, and the Old Testament picture of the Messiah, as seen 
through the medium of popular expectations, must ever have presented 
to His followers a hard problem, which was not at all calculated to 
carry them into a wild enthusiam which would destroy their judg- 
ment. If the ideas of the disciples on the subject of demonology 
were really so perverted that they were in no condition rightly to 
understand so important an element in the work of Jesus as the 
expelling of devils, then there falls a very suspicious light on the 
teaching of their Master, who omitted to clear up these conceptions, 
and prepare them forg sounder Wiew of His work. If they were not 
capable of understanjing events} like those at the baptism or the 
temptation, then the blame must at least fall on Him from whose 
mouth alone they could have heard about these things. Jesus must 
have seen that the very men whom He had chosen for His witnesses 
had conceived of His work in an ptterly false light. If He did nothing 
to destroy the conception, the suspicion arises that His neglect sprung 
either from self-interested ambition or self-conceited delusions. In other 
words, thetheory which finds the natural events in the life of Jesus 
transformed in the narratives of \eye-witnesses into miracles, leads 
inevitably, at last, to an aspersion on the moral character of Jesus. 

_/The question is quite different as soon as the connecting links of 
oral tradition are interposed between the accounts of our Gospels and 
those of eye-witnesses. And yet even here it is evident that modern 
criticism itself, while denying all immediate connection with Apostolic 
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tradition, is compelled to push our Gospels so close to the age of the 
eye-witnesses, that very little room remains for the modifying influence 
of tradition. The number of connecting links which divide the 
Evangelists from the eye-witnesses cannot possibly be large. Moreover, 
the more carefully modern criticism compares the parallel accounts of 
our Gospels, the more evident does it become that their differences do 
not go back to divergent traditions. They arise from the literary 
working-over of one given text, which is often reproduced with verbal 
accuracy. Under the circumstances in which our Gospels originated, 
the variations cannot possibly have come from special traditionary 
sources. The very freedom with which the Evangelists remould their 
materials can only be explained by the fact that they still stood in the 
full tide of oral tradition where they were accustomed to such metamor- 
phoses. Just for this reason their alterations often represent the 
changes of the first hand, and cannot be regarded as a gradual trans- 
formation which the account suffered in its passage from hand to hand, 
or rather from mouth to mouth. - 

It is undoubtedly true that in the oral transmission of a story things 
that are unhistorical will creep into it. Every subsequent narrator 
wishes to supply its actual or supposed deficiencies. He tries to illus- 
trate it, to present it in brighter colours or in a more startling form, 
or he gives what he thinks a more correct version of the story than 
the one he received. The material for these additions or corrections, 
he finds in his general conception of the relations in which the event 
took place. The added or altered features may therefore be true in a 
higher sense, owing to his more correct conception of the relations. 
They may, however, be untrue because they may have originated in 
subjective suppositions introduced into the narrative without suff- 
cient reasons. In this way, undoubtedly, some things may have crept 
into the Gospel narratives, which gave them a form more like that of 
their Old Testament analogues. This was doubly possible in the case 
of the Jewish-Christian writers, who delgeatmigin giving the history of 
Jesus in the language, and after the) tern, of the Old Testament 
biographies. In this way also some Mi, ous th 
connected with the Gospel tradition. But this c 
pened on the supposition that there was already a 
miraculous in the testimony of eye-wit/ egses concerning 
indeed, that the idea of the gener jy miraculous charac 
history must have created a predi p osition to discover a mirà? 
every point. We must, pOweyel, Protest strongly against the view o 
Strauss and some modern critics, who find the chief motive of this 
legend-making paige the glorit ation of miracles. Some of the 
applications of this theory are too absurd to be noticed, as, for instance, 
the grotesque conceit which makes the fourth Evangelist remove the 
healing of the centurion’s son frem Capernaum to Cana, that the 
miraculous power of Jesus may be (yhanced by being removed from 
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its object a few more kilometres. The whole idea of enhancing the 
miraculous element belongs to an age when the possibility of miracles 
has begun to be doubtful. In such an age, that which has a natural 
explanation, or at least an analogy. with the course of nature, appears 
less miraculous, or strictly speaking not miraculous at all. But a 
miracle-believing age has no such'scruples. It regards everything as 
miraculous the natural causes of which are concealed; and if it speaks 
of greater or lesser miracles, the distinction does not relate to the 
miraculous element, but to the significance or extent of the result, which 
is the measure of the importance and mission of the wonder-worker. . 

The necessity for proving miracles is still further removed: from 
such an age. Let us take an illustration of the supposed process. A 
maiden who still lies on her deathbed may be only in a deep ‘swoon, 
therefore a person must be raised up who has been already borne 
out on his bier; but as, through the indecent haste of Jewish burial, 
a mistake might occur even’ here, the corpse must finally be put 
into the grave for three days, and be already putrified, to make 
sure of the miracle of raising the dead. But the whole of this 
method of explanation supposes a critical age, not inclined to 
accept a miracle unless every. possible natural explanation of the 
event is precluded. Certainly the opponents of Jesus did not 
believe in His miracles; but they explained them as deceptions or 
works done by the power of the devil, never as natural events. 
At other times the critics insist with-sufficient energy on the miracle- 
believing character of that Age,’ but now suddenly they find it so 
critical that it is difficult to\persuade it that an event has been 
miraculous. This theory transfprms the simple growth of tradition into 
an intentional perversion for a: certain object. -No one with a firm con- 
viction that a miracle had happened would seek to convince others of 
it by poetical additions, or by alterations for. which he knew there 
was not the slightest authority. ` e 

This illustration brin a.weightier question, one that concerns 
not merely the decors ppingle narratives with legendary fea- 
tures, but the inve 7 narratives. Here we come to the 
problem once so 
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ich it ig necessary that th? idea should have embodied itself 
reely in a form constructed purel? for its expression. Here, however, 
the myth-making process is connested with the historic person of Jesus 
of Nazareth. Weisse is the only må” who in any measure has attempted 
to prove actual myth-making in th? Stricter sense in the Gospel history. 
He thinks the narrative of the chil hood of J esus a product of this pro- 
cess. But in the present day we og? only smile at the strange anachro- 
nism which transfers the deep sp gpulations of the Leipsic philosopher 
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to the early age of Christianity, and through them seeks to explain the 
Gospel narratives. - R 

The so-called historical myth can, however, in no: way be dis- 
tinguished from the legend, and this, again, is blended into the 
metamorphosis which any historical report undergoes in oral trans-' 
mission. It is not the accidental alterations and inaccuracies which 
come gradually into historic tradition that are called ‘legendary, 
but those changes andiadditions which come’ from certain views of 
the persons and circumstances, or from some hypothesis as to the 
meaning of the history. In every oral tradition, such particulars as 
are only the expression of distinct ideas mingle themselves with 
accredited history: The: boundaries where the lines of historical 
truth are obliterated by these products of: the imagination, that is, 
where history has become a legend, can never with certainty be 
determined. A history which has been changed by arbitrary, unmean- 
ing inventions is no legend; and a myth which connects itself with 
historic persons or circumstances, no matter how deep the ideas 
which'it expresses in setting them forth, is nothing but a higher or. 
more thoughtful legend. Practically, the only question for us to 
consider here is, whether the Gospel history, in the course of oral 
tradition, was merely altered and enriched with legendary features, 
or whether entirely independent narratives, having no connection with 
historic facts, but simply evolved from ideas, could have been woven 
into it, such, for instance, as the story of the miraculous conception, 
the temptation, or the transfiguration. “If these are not historic, the 
name of myth may be in a certain gense-retained for them. This dis- 
tinction is not by any means merely quantitative. Tn the one case it is 
the supposed or actual defectiveness or obscurity of the narrative, its 
incongruity with preconceived ideas, which demands a completion or 
remoulding of the story. In the other case it is merely the supposi- 
tion, based on certain theories, that'a particular event must have 
happened, becoming so strong that it ends in. the conviction.of such 
an event having really happened. Tas ben rightly. doubted if the. 
age ini which Christianity’ arose st) preserv d that naïveté which 
mistakes a product of the imaginati 6. actual history, and if. such 
a legendary and mythical process cld have beX™ consummated in 
the midst of a population hostile tos, cause of Christianity, or in. 
circles which were still in connectio, with the attdgted tradition of 
eye-witnesses. ‘Setting, however, tha question aside 
inquire what were these Christian idẹ , which so irresistib emanded 
their realization in history. = 

First, we have the hypothesis tha, the idea of the divine naturé f 
Jesus demanded an evidence of thig kind. We are told that this idea 
produced, first, the legend of the é aointin g of Jesus by the Spirit at 
His baptism 3 then the legend of igjg. supernatural birth; and lastly, 
the hypothesis of an incarnation Sf the eternal Són or Logos. But 
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this anointing with the Spirit does not raise.Jesus one inch above the 
level of the Old Testament prophets. The supernatural birth is con- 
nected in the Gospels only with the Messiahship, and never with the 
claim to a higher nature. The incarnation does not take a historical 
embodiment, and finds its place only among the reflections of the 
Evangelists. The miracles of Jesus, even the greatest of them, have 
their analogy with the prophetic miracles of the Old Testament, and 
even fall short of them in marvellousness. They would not, therefore, 
prove the divine nature of Jesus. And in the fourth Gospel itself, 
where they are first regarded as signs of divinity, the apparent contra- 
diction is most manifest, for they are at the same time decisively repre- 
sented as God-given. As to the Synoptics, it is really doubtful if the 
writers set out from a well-defined idea of the divine nature of Christ. 

Strauss mentions two other motives as the springs of the myth- 
making process. One is the fulfilment of Old Testament prophecies, 
and the Messianic expectations based upon them. The other is the 
imitation of Old Testament narratives, which, however, comes finally 
to the same as the first, as the narratives are those of persons who 
were considered types, that is, prophetic prefigurations, of the Messiah. 
The proof of the myth-making process rests chiefly on the following 
syllogism :—This or that was expected of the Messiah. Jesus was 
the Messiah ; ergo, this or that must have come to pass through Jesus 
or in connection with Him. In applying this, Strauss has greatly over- 
estimated the definiteness of the Jewish expectations of the Messiah, 
and has often taken as the basis of such expectations Old Testament 
passages which were only interpreted as Messianic after Christ had come. 
But the most fatal difficulty is that Jesus had left the popular expec- 
tations of the Messiah unfulfilled in so many points. This isso evident, 
that those who believed in Him\were obliged at first to drop many fea- 
tures of their picture of the Messiah, and could not therefore have felt 
the necessity of regarding everything that they thought should have 
happened, as having actual happened. This holds good especially of 
the miracles of Jesus. Tt is eas ito prove that the miracles which were 
demanded of Jesus as Proofs of H? Messiahship were altogether different 
from those which He fected in |128 the sick, and what are called the 
hich Jesus quoted from Isaiah (xxxv. 
nection, although the first Evangelist 
no other text? the point but that in Isaiah lii. 4 
P which cert ainly, in its primary sense, had no such 
references to the saints of Pe old covenant, it is perfectly clear 
that afér the coming: of Christ thy might be treated as types of the 
Ssiah, but none of them could be set forth à priori as necessary 
patterns according to which the life of Jesus must be modelled. 
Moreover, in the miracles of the pepe there is no motive for the 
invention of those of Jesus. The prophetic character of John was 
acknowledged, although he did no miracles, 
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Moreover, there is not one Gospel narrative which Strauss, or any 
af his followers, have been able to show clearly to be a fulfilment of 
a single prophecy or the imitation of a single Old Testament story. 
Strauss’s explanations are often very clever, but he generally 
assigns several heterogeneous motives for the origin of a narrative, 
so that if one fails another may supply its defects. The ingenuity 
is dexterous, but the method refutes the very hypothesis to be 
established. The legendary or mythical origin of a story is only 
probable when it is the transparent garment of a single idea. Where 
this is not the case, but where a narrative can only be explained 
by the co-operation of different motives, there is no longer the 
product of a simple consciousness which regards its necessary ideas as 
actual events. There is rather the product of a free-working imagi- 
nation, excited by different motives, and often working together the 
most varied material with more or less artistic skill, It is then 
no longer a legend or a myth, but a conscious poetic fiction. 

This touches the point on which a revolution of opinion has lately 
taken place, which has received far too little notice, and is yet very 
important for apologetics. People still talk of legend and myth, 
while the idea of referring the Gospel narratives to the work of 
unconscious creative imagination lias long been abandoned. These 
narratives, so far as they are not considered historical, or the inten- 
tional remodellings of historic traditions, are now, in fact, tréated as 
conscious fictions. It was clearly the Tiibingen criticism which 
prepared the way for this radical change, by regarding the Gospel 
narratives as having been formed or transformed in the service of the 
controversies of the Apostolic age. We cannot get a better idea of 
the greatness of this revolution than by comparing Strauss’s old 
“Life of Jesus” with the new one which he prepared for the German 
people. However much may be retyined of the old apparatus of the 
myth manufactory, in point of fac} the new everywhere concerns 
poetic fictions, which always presuppose st intricate reflections, 
the most decided bias, and even gA dexterity 2 composition. Of 
this Strauss makes no secret, thou), he still ¥ shes to retain the 
name of myth, which once mad, . justifies its 

distinction 


retention by saying that the quest! : 
: A till turns on the 
between history and fiction, either ee : a “sand if 
a conscious fiotion has once been Wes a e 
a myth, because in the degree to m SEPAR aa t 
have been formed in har a ith | et 
this is a merc ah Semai Th the consciousness of the age. aa 
Y fuge. e’ . i e 
ie uestion here is not as to 
pape a pee Pan tives, which the critics deny on 
priori grounds, but as to the expla, tion of their origin, which will 
be entirely different if it is referr d to the process of legendary 
growth or to conscious poetic fict: For Strauss, indeed, both 


may be fundamentally the same, for in the age in which he places our 
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Gospels the one is quite as possible as the other. The possibility of 
the latter is evidenced by the fact of several of the apoeryphal 
gospels having come into existence in the ‘second century. It is no 
longer doubted that these are not productions of legendary growth, 
but for the most part of- conscious, intentional fiction. There is. 
no better method of showing the utter untenableness of the. hypo-' 
thesis which makes our Gospels the work.of conscious fiction than to. 
compare them with the narratives which imagination, regardléss.of: 
ihe tradition of eye-witness, has created. We do not here. enter into, 
a comparison of these two cycles of narratives, although even if their. 
separation in time were greater than Strauss makes it, we do ‘not seei 
how, from his standpoint, the apocryphal could be regarded. as the 
mere straggling offshoot of the evangelical stock. It is enough to 
mention the fact: even in the second. century these fictions. did not 
dare to connect themselves with the public life of Jesus, which still 
lay in the too clear light of certain tradition. Moreover, in the 
apocryphal books the process of invention betrays itself at every step. 
The motives for writing are always.evident ; while in the Gospel 
narratives the sharpest acumen of the interpreters often fails to make 
clear to us the true purpose of the alleged fiction. Once, however, 
granting the possibility of such conscious fiction in our Gospels, it 
must be admitted that Strauss has given a very suggestive and 
ingenious explanation of many narratives, as, for instance, the raising 
of the dead and the calming of the storm. ; 

This change must be diréctly fatal to modern criticism, which. 
has pushed our Gospels back\into closer proximity with the circle 
of the eye-witnesses or of those\who received the historical tradition 
at first hand. It is perhaps diffibult, in the misty region of the legen- 
dary ‘or mythical process, to fix the lines where legend passes into the 
free creation of unhistorical pictures, but there can be no doubt that 
our Gospels, and still more their\ oral or documentary sources, stand. 
too near to the history paNggus to make it conceivable that His life 
should have already Jooome tẹ ObJect of conscious poetic fiction. 
Wittichen, indeed, aone time A ought that he could reconcile the 
i > Í] with the supposition that whole 


e fourth G 3 
it were to be n Pidered as pure.poetic fictions; but, 
Sly for himself, he soon tbandoned this contradictory stand- 
Sint. Volkmar still aiana pat our Gospel according to Mark ` 
came into existence.about the ye” 73, not as an historical, but as a 
dogmatical Somposition, or rather a ey arate nee 
an object. But he-omits to gi : 

Jesus and His life, within forty, & as some helieve, less than forty, 
years after His death, could han been made the object of conscious 
fiction. The same difficulties a: rif? when the modern critics attempt 
to stamp the more recent portion of our Gospels as fictions. Such, 


for instance, the preliminary najratives in Matthew and Luke must 
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be, unless they are accepted as the result of the free remodelling of 
historic traditions. It is easy to show, after what has been said, that 
the question here is not one of myths, in the narrower sense, nor of 
legendary forms; and that, in fact, all the later views have gone 
beyond this point. It is quite possible to maintain, under the shelter 
‘of the vague catchwords legend and myth, that poetic fictions have 
crept into our oldest sources of the public history of Jesus; but it can 
never be made probable. And yet on this depends the possibility of 
regarding such narratives as those of the temptation and the trans- 
figuration as criticism regards them. 

Modern criticism, therefore, recognizes more and more that our 
Synoptics, at least in their essential elements, rest upon historical 
tradition. It seeks, indeed, at the same time, to make their connection 
with the direct testimony of eye-witnesses so uncertain that in every 
case there may have been a legendary embellishment and remodelling. 
This is not much gain for the great problem of the miracle-denying 
critical school. In the first place the starting-point for the alleged 
legend-building must be demonstrated at the very foundation of such 
embellished or remodelled narratives. In the next place the total 
impression of the life of Jesus must have been such that the mixaculous 
in Him appeared to be a matter of course which was presupposed even 
in those events and deeds which in fact wére not miracles at all. In 
the last place the records undoubtedly’ stand near’ enough to the 
reports of -eye-witnesses to make a too luxuriant growth of legendary 
creepers about the stem of Gospel tradition appear impossible. In 
any case our Gospels could not be altogether destitute of traces 
pointing to a naturalistic explanation of incidents which are now 
enveloped in the veil of the miraculous. And yet the few points of 
that kind to which criticism continually reverts, such as the rejection 
of the demand for a sign, and the spiritualizing interpretation of 
Matt. xi. 5, rest plainly on the most artificial exegesis and forced 
interpretation of facts. The cursing of the fig-tree is referred to the 
parable of the fig-tree, which expresses just the opposite idea. The 
miracles of the loaves and fishes in the Synoptics are traced back to 
the Johannic discourse on the bread of life, which belongs only to 
the Gospel which at other times is branded as unhistorical. But even 
if the modern critical school more or less shut their eyes to these 
considerations, the results of their own investigation of sources leave 
enough well-attested matter in the 'Gospels which upon their dog- 
matic premiss they cannot accept. From this dilemma there is no 
escape except that which the old Rationalism found in the so-called 
naturalistic explanations. 

It is, of course, to be expected that this method will, in the present 
day, be used with more skill and d licacy. And yet sometimes we 
have manifestations of that unreasonable arbitrariness which Strauss 
once keenly and justly ridiculed. f Jesus’ cures of the sick were 
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not miracles in the proper sense, they must be conceived as the effects 
of His spiritual influence.‘ This amounts to saying that, by His 
spiritual influence, He created among the people a faith mighty 
enough to produce, through its psychieal working, a physical 
effect. At first sight there seems to be some ground for’ this 
supposition, in the way in which Jesus made faith a condition of 
His cures, and sometimes it is directly stated that He could not heal 
them because of their unbelief (Mark vi. 5). But it is forgotten that 
many things in our Gospels lead us to the conclusion that Jesus 
made the divine gift of a cure dependent on faith, not as a psycho- 
logical medium, but as a religious prerequisite. He demands faith 
not only from the sick themselves, but very often from those who 
seek help for their friends or relations. When Jesus told the centurion 
of Capernaum that on the ground of his faith his absent servant was 
healed, He could not have reflected on the spiritual condition of the 
sick person, at the knowledge of which He could not have arrived by . 
natural means, much less have influenced it. So also in the case of 
the woman of Canaan modern criticism takes the liberty of supposing 
that the message of the returning parents produced in the sick person 
that faith which was the medium of the cure. But this is an interpo- 
lation as directly against the text‘as the hypothesis of the old Ration- 
alism which assumed that Jesus had sent His disciples, in the meantime, 
with the necessary medicine. In the final analysis, however, this 
method of explanation amounts to the Straussian “phantasy cure,” in 
which it is not really Jesus that exercises the healing power. We are 
triumphantly reminded that, Jesus Himself could not more clearly and 
exactly express the method of His cures than when He said to the 
woman with the issue of blood, “ Thy faith hath saved thee.” But if 
this be true, there is no mistake, that Jesus really deceived the woman 
with these words, for she at least did not understand that her firm con- 
fidence in the cure had made her whole, but she bélieved that on the 
ground of her faith a miracle of God had taken place in her. 

This method of explanation could not fail to find exactly those 
miracles of healing the most comprehensible which once gave critics 
the greatest trouble—namely, the cures of the so-called demoniacs. 
Indeed, the modern critics are somewhat inclined to reduce to this 
character all the works of healing. We will not at present discuss the 
question if we have a right, in the face of historical authority, to treat 
these demoniacs as lunatics, maintain of course, that we do not 
admit as a symptom of lunacy their belief in a world of supernatural 
evil. We will not ask how it was that, according to the most certain 
testimony of our Gospels, these demoniacs hailed Jesus as the Messiah 
at a time when, according to the critics who reject the fourth Gospel, 
the people had not thought of the Messiahship, and, therefore, it could 
not have been the popular view which was reflected in their wild 
imagination; and, moreover, in a. place—namely, the east shore of 
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Gennesareth—where Jesus had never yet been, and, therefore, these 
man-shunning: maniacs could not have heard of him. We will not 
now ask how it was that they felt both attracted and repelled by him. 
These are questions for the critics to answer, and, however they may 
be solved, that conception will remain a strange one which makes a 
simple word of Jesus heal all these lunatics, and yet regards this 
influence as that of a mere human being, transmitted through psycho- 
logical mediation upon men who, by their mental state, were unfitted 
to receive the impression of His spiritual greatness. The most serious 
difficulty, however, is that Jesus Himself took such an entirely different 
view of these works of His power. He presented them most un- 
equivocally as the signs of that kingdom of God which was at hand, 
because in them, as the conqueror of the strong man, He destroyed 
Satan’s dominion, and prepared the way for the reign of God. 

But even granting that Jesus could produce singular effects through 
His personal influence on those suffering from mental and nervous 
disorders, among which latter lameness in particular must be reck- 
oned, there are still some sufficiently attestéd facts which cannot be 
explained in this way, and which, therefore} compel Modern ‘criticism 
to go back to the most miserable shifts of old Rationalism. Let us 
take a few examples for illustration. There’js, first, the magterpiece of 
the old Rationalistic explanation. fer comes to Jesus, 






















to be made clean. Jesus speaks the word, and the man is cléansed. 
Certainly, here is an event which caphot be explained by any psycho- 
logical mediation, for it is not known that this horrible disease of 
leprosy had any connection with spiritual or nervous disorders. These 
at the most could only have beenjthe effects of it. But, fortunately, 
xobaptew in an Old Testament pajsage, means “to pronounce clean.” 
Very good. Of course, Jesus simply pronounced the man clean. But 
what good did that do the leper, if he must still, at the strict command 
of Jesus, make “the ceremonious and costly visit to Jerusalem” to 
get the seal of priestly purifica il then must not tell 
any man that he had been pronou Are we to believe that 
legendary exaggeration transform ss performance on the 
poor sick man into a cure of lepr, ould certainly rid us 
of the miracle, but it would give | trangest accident in 
the world, namely, that among th ufferers who sought 
help. from Jesus this leper alone sh lready convalescent 
without knowing it. The mome is, we have Jesus 
acting a useless comedy, the only i eo of which must 
- have been to afford material for th È 
So convenient a loophole of esca 
word, is unfortunately not to be fo 
law. Nevertheless, “this first mir: 
other.” The latest writer of a compl 
on all sides as the founder of a tru 
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revels in' the abundance of motives which make this cure “so trans- 
parent, so human, so'natural.” “The fever is assuaged by an approach 
apparently altogether purposeléss. The woman is raised up-to clear, 
glad consciousness by the return of her son+in-law, and still more ‘by 
the presence of the honoured Guest: by His gentle, cheerful greeting, 
and the quick, sympathetic touch of His hand. The healing power 
of a new beneficent, stream of thoughts and feelings, the excitement 
of a strong will, thé sentiment of woinanly honour in the entertain- 
ment of a guést,”—and behold, the sick person stands up, and is, well. 
It is a pity that the theologiari who has discovered such a stately array 
-of remedies for fever did' not become a physician, so that for ever we 
might get rid of our bitter quiiine: Our text, indeed, is suspiciously 
silent concérning many of these remedies, and we are filled with 
sorrow for the poor sick people of Capernaum, who allowed themselves 
to be ‘drawn into the foolish hope that ‘they, tod; could be healed 
because ‘they “simply looked:at the result, and found it miraculous.” 
: Mundus vult decipi, er  decipiatur. Hitherto only Renan had applied 
this proverb to HS heal ng’ work of Jesus; now it is to be the key 
which is to give us the Imged-for entrance into His actual history. 
Lastly, weave the nérratives of the raising from thedead. The old 
' Rationalisyi relies here with peculiar confidencé on -the letter -of the 
Scriptuye. “The maid is: nef de dead, but sleepeth :” that is to say, she was 
_ only, pparenily: ‘dead. Straits, it is well known, called this “a most 
mi erable piece of 'exegesis.” Rut we wish here to follow history, not 
„Exegesis. We are told how J ests enters, and stops the foolish lamen- 
` tations of the mourners; how He subdues uirestrained excitement to 
sober reflection ; and how, ‘at lasi, the result justifies His well-con- 
sideted diagnosis, and the firm prompt action ‘which He ‘connected 
with it. The child actually awakes out of its lethargic’ swoon “which 
is at once ‘the result of exhausti n, and a gathering point of new 
forces,” and: the ‘story, which began with a medical diagnosis, ends 
with a prescription dhe commanded that something 
should be given her as been said that this explanation 
substitutes a miracl nowledge fora miracle of almighty 
power, for Jesus pl diagnosis before He has even seen 
the child. *“ Why’ ask. “Can we not conceive of the 
information ‘given s detailed and complete?” They 
‘ insert here not a'p ed, but amore detailed and com- 
plete account of ' which Jesus bases His conclusions. 
But how did H © expected result dependent, not on 
the accurac out on the father’s faith? Why this 
orbids them to speak of so simple 
ted to make 'the people. regard a 
ction? We see clearly that these 
end-in detracting from the moral 
s of old Di. Paulus lead us back to 
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the writer’ of the “Wolfenbüttel Fragments,” as his new disciples 
guide us to the modern Renan. Whether, then, we ascribe to our 
Evangelists themselves a naturalistic view of the event, or make them 
transform it into a miraculous cure of fever, or an actual rising fiom 
the dead, is, after all, an indifferent matter. 

We think we have shown that all this is not accidental, that we 
stand here before a dilemma, on which modern criticism with all its 
arts must be wrecked. Are our Gospels of so late a date that they 
have no connection with the tradition of eye-witnesses? Very good: 
then of course these narratives can be regarded as mere fictions, and 
any one may call them legends or myths, if hé wishes to deceive him- 
self and others with these vague words. This view is consistent. It 
may be contradicted, but it does not contradict itself. The répresen- 
tatives of the modern critical school look down proudly on Strauss 
and his company; they do not propose to pronounce judgement so 
flippantly upon the date and-origin of our Gospels. They have done 
what he omitted,—made a thorough investigation of historical sources, 
on the ground of which they offer to guide us ‘to the actual facts of 
the life of Jesus. But they are not willing to receive these facts as 
the authorities present them; for they bring with them the presump- 
tion that a miracle is impossible, that the intervention of supernatural 
causes would destroy the natural connection of history. We have seen 
how this presumption has involved the critics in an irreconcilable con- 
tradiction. They are forced to regard what the sources offer as 
legend or fiction; and yet, by their researches into the date and 
origin of the sources, the critics themselves have proved that they 
must contain actual history, and that even a slight transformation 
can hardly be-admitted into them. What practicable course remains 
but an arbitrary perversion of them,|a supplementing of that which is 
given by inventions which transform the original into its opposite, 


and not only fail to explain the events in connection with the peculi- 


arity of the chief actor in them, but cast the worst suspicions on his 

character? The same causes produced the same effects in the old 

Rationalism. That modern criticismlis forced {o return to these aban- 
- doned methods is its most fatal cong emmation, which sooner or ‘later 
' must bring about a wholesome crisis! 

We began this paper by asking whether the modern criticism has 
actually justified the claims with :which. it comes forward, and the 
eulogies with which it allows itself to be overwhelined by religious 
liberalism? This question has been answered negatively ò a vital point 
of the Gospel history. It would not be hard to prove the same thing on 
other points; and we will at least touch upon one which is specially 
important, although the limits of space will not allow more than a 

` mere sketch. ‘ 
It is certainly not the object of historical writing merely to arrange 
facts in their chronological order. The internal connection must be 
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brought out, and the moving forces must be clearly disclosed. And 
when we have a history like that of the public life of Jesus, in which 
is a ministry begun with magnificent popular enthusiasm, and finished 
with a malefactor’s death, without a hand being raised for Him, the 
narrative cannot fail to have a certain dramatic intensity in the 
unfolding of the plot and the final catastrophe. Renan has therefore 
undoubtedly endeavoured, in his romance of the life of Jesus, to satisfy 
certain sensational wants of the modern public. But unfortunately in 
carrying out this purpose he has evidently taken the most of his 
material, not from our four Gospels, but from the fifth Gospel of 
which he talks, which is nothing more nor less than his own imagina- 
tion filled with the pictures of Oriental life, as he saw it in his visit to 
Palestine. And worse still, he has made of Jesus a hero who perishes 
by His own guilt and folly, and who, however, fondly His biographer 
may praise and excuse Him, can never more claim from sober men the. 
tribute of special honour to His manhood. Although, indeed, the fol- 
lowers of Renan have gone to work in a more thoughtful and scientific 
manner, yet since his work the cant phrase in the treatment of the life 
of Jesus has been the “real humanity of His development, and the his- 
torical evolution of His fate.” And the question now is, how far we 
have arrived at the much-lauded “sure results” of modem research on 
this point. - 

Here also modem criticism, as a matter of course, quite sets aside 
the fourth Gospel, and falls back entirely on the Synoptics. And it 
is highly suspicious that here, at the very outset, one party, with 
Schenkel, take their stand on thé Gospel of Mark, and follow his order 
of events, while the other, with|{Keim, cannot find praise enough for 
the accuracy of Matthew’s method, and follow him, but at the same 
time take the liberty of making thousandfold alterations in the 
order of his narrative. The fact is, the one extreme is as perverse as 
the other. It is just as easy to see that our first two Gospels do 
actually group their incidents from general points of view, as it is 
to argue à priori that, if neither bf the documents is directly Apostolic, 
the order of events must be more or less the result of the combinations 
made by the Evangelists. For even if we think of them as the im- 
mediate disciples of the Apostles, the latter certainly never intended 
in their accounts to/give the pragmatic connection of the life of Jesus. 
And even if we assign such an intention to the authors of our Gospels, 
they, writing ,after the death of those from whom they drew their 
information,Could no longer get that counsel on special points which 
would hayé been essential to the execution of their plan. The Apostles 
themselves, after the lapse of years, would not have known how to 
give such an exact- chronological succession of all those incidents 
which were often only examples taken from a multitude of similar’ 
cases, At the same time, it is not to be denied that we may discover 
in our Synoptical Gospels many correct indications of the order of 
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events, But in the main we must here rely upon exact observation 
of single narratives in their details, and especially upon a careful 
analysis of the discourses in their historical relations. The former, 
however, is not possible, so long as modem criticism, by its denial of 
miracle, is bound to regard our Gospels as such legendary distortions 
of tradition that no confidence can be placed upon their detailed 
reports; and the latter is impracticable so long as men like Keim 
shake together the fragments of the different discourses in their 
critical kaleidoscopes, and decide which portions are genuine, and 
. which false, according to subjective tests. We can here clearly see 
how much criticism has prejudiced the solution of its great problem 
by throwing away the fourth Gospel. For while it is certain that 
this Gospel, also, does not profess to give a pragmatic history, but only 
to present in a new light some striking moments in the lifo of Jesus, 
this, however, by no means excludes us from receiving through John 
a deeper insight into the significance of many events, and from seeing 
some springs of action through which alone certain incidents become 
comprehensible. 

When we turn from the formal method to the material results we 
cannot pronounce a more favourable judgment. Endless pains are 
taken to discover traces of change and growth in the consciousness of 
Jesus in regard to His own person and vocation. He is represented 
as changing or modifying His attitude towards the Old Testament 
law, and as to the question of the admission of heathen into the 
kingdom of God. Then, to suit circumstances, He is supposed to 
have changed His conception of that kingdom, of His own vocation, 
and of the means of fulfilling it. We are told that we have not 
a truly human idea of Jesus unless we accept such developments. 
But the critics overlook the fact that from a purely human point 
of view, no thoughtful man would begin a ministry that went so deep 
without a clear, full consciousness of the aims for which he was 
to strive and the means he would employ. And, moreover, if we 
accept with modern criticism that view of the Synoptics—not at all 
to be justified—which limits the public ministry of Jesus essentially 
to one year, the very shortness of the time makes it extremely 
improbable that there was room enough left for such developments. 
Indeed, so long as the possibility is assumed that Jesus allowed 
Himself to be forced into the róle of the Messiah by the people, or that 
He simply took the resolution to be the Messiah—so long as the 
attempt is made to analyze the conception of the kingdom of God, 
with its cognate ideas, as one would analyze a doctrine of Apostolic 
times, as if Jesus had aimed, by a new didactic system, to introduce 
the day of redemption for His people—so long will it remain impossible 
to understand the first prerequisites for the true comprehension of His’ 
Messianic vocation (which were, however, clearly given in the Old 
Testament), and for the way in which alone He could have come to 
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the certainty of His'calling. The critics are unwearied in praising as 
a special acquisition of modern science the theory that the innermost 
circle of the disciples did not arrive at a recognition of the Messiahship 
of Jesus until the confession of Peter at Cæsarea Philippi, and that 
the people began to think of it at His last visit to Jerusalem. How 
far Mark’s account justifiés this assumption we leave at present an 
open question, since in the other Gospels, and even in this, there is no 
lack of evidence, direct and indirect, to the contrary. This idea 
makes the historic movenient of the life of Jesus altogether incompre- 
hensible in its central point, for this movement turned just on the way 
in which, by virtue of His Messianic vocation, He purposed to bring in 
the kingdom of God and cénsummate the theocracy, in opposition to 
the popular expectations. It was essentially in this relation that the 
disciples from the beginning accepted Him as the man destined to be 
the Messiah. The fourth Gospel distinctly proceeds on this supposi- 
tion, and the rejection of its evidence brings its own punishment 
in the loss of this indispensable prerequisite for the comprehension of 
the life of Jesus. It is true that the various phases through which 
His doctrine and work had to pass, as the position of the people 
towards Him gradually unfolded itself, have left their traces on 
the Synoptics. But when these are referred to the inner development 
of Jesus instead of to His successes or failures in His ministry, the 
ground of the mistake lies largely in the fact that the rejection of the 
fourth Gospel, and the false conception of the Synoptics which 
accompanies it, have precluded a true understanding of the course of 
events between Jesus and His people. On more than one point the 
fourth Gospel offers the key to phenomena which, if we had the 
Synoptics alone, would remain incomprehensible. For instance, let us 
take the calling of 'His: first two pairs.of disciples by the Sea of 
Galilee. It is quite intelligible that the older critical school held this 
to be a legendary imitation of the calling of the prophets in the Old 
Testament. But the modern critical school can no longer reconcile 
this with their insight into the character and origin of our Gospels. 
And this leaves us standing before a psychological problem which can 
only be solved by data supplied by the fourth Gospel. 

We come to the same conclusion when we look at the other side of 
the life of Jesus: His relations to the hostile tendencies among the 
people. The problem here is to’ determine the causes of the final 
‘catastrophe in Jerusalem. The modern critics maintain that they 
have been the first to make this historically comprehensible in accord- 
ance with the Synoptical premisses, whereas the fourth Evangelist, 
after anticipating all the motives which led to it, can only bring it 
about at last by means of an artfully combined machinery. This is 
directly the reverse of the actual truth. The fact is, if we read the 
Synoptics alone, the whole matter is incomprehensible. Let us look at 
the case. Jesusis beloved of the people. He has indeed come into 
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collision with the Scribes and Pharisees at many points, but the con- 
flicts regarded from the standpoint of the hierarchy were doctrinal 
and quite indifferent. They did, according to the evidence of our 
witnesses, no essential injury to His popularity. And yet on His first 
visit to Jerusalem the hierarchy, which lived only by popular favour 
and had every reason to respect the voice of the people who had just 
made the most triumphant declaration for Jesus, treated Him at once 
as a deadly foe, commenced immediate action against Him, and, 
with the fanatical applause and consent of the people, brought about 
His execution. Certainly this is a perfect labyrinth of enigmas and 
internal contradictions. And the difficulty becomes still greater when 
we get a clearer conception than usual of the fact that the Pharisaic 
party, which was hostile to Jesus, was by no means identical with 
the party of the ruling Sadducees in Jerusalem, who must have taken 
‘an entirely different position towards the questions which were agi- 
tated between Jesus and the Pharisees. The greatest efforts have 
been made to solve the enigma. The Messianic demonstration at the 
entrance of Jesus into Jerusalem, which the rulers did not think 
worth mentioning at the trial, is exaggerated to an importance 
which it could not possibly have had. The purification of the 
Temple, which in all historical probability does not belong to this 
last visit at all, must receive an interpretation which directly con- 
tradicts the text. The disputes in the Temple, all of which can hardly 
belong to this period, and among which there are some so utterly 
harmless as the Sadducees’ puzzle about the woman with seven 
husbands, or the theological discussion in regard to the greatest com- 
mandment, are made use of in a way altogether inadmissible. And no 
one has more clearly recognized that all this is insufficient than the 
latest expositor of the life of Jesus, who, in the plerophory of his 
“only correct historical comprehension” of that life, is for ever lashing 
the pseudo-John with the scourge of ricicule, sometimes delicate but 
not always refined. To make up the deficiency, preparatory narra- 
tives are constructed about the fugitive life of Jesus in Galilee, where 
He is driven from place to place by His persecutors like a hunted 
deer, until at last He runs straight into the mouth of His foes. But of 
all this dur sources, apart from a few much tortured reflections by the 
first Evangelist, know absolutely nothing. On the contrary, Jesus 
Himself ridicules the message of Herod (Luke xiii. 32) as a trick of 
the wily Tetrarch, who indeed had more cause to fear Jesus than 
Jesus had to fear him (Mark vi. 16). All this is but the false machinery 
which the critics are forced to invent, after their rejection of the testi- 
mony of John has robbed us of the true explanation of the course of 
events. i 

When we maintain that modern criticism, so far from justifying its 
lofty claims, not only carries us back to the justly ridiculed artifices of 
old Rationalism for the solution of the cardinal question in the life of 
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comparative rarity of university degrees. These degrees are the only 

` recognized tests of a completed education, and the number of youths 
who enter life with this recognition is lamentably small. A Cambridge 
or Oxford degree is practically out of the reach of the majority of the 
middle classes, partly owing to the cost, still more owing to the late 
age at which it has become usual to compete for them. It might 
have been the case that insuperable objections would present them- 
selves to the attainment of an earlier and less expensive degree. 
There might have been some reason in nature, or some necessity in 
circumstances to prevent any one from becoming a Bachelor of Arts 
before the age of twenty-one, or at a less cost than £500. But repeated 
experiment, and the ancient practice of the universities, have proved 
that the maturity of intellect required for a satisfactory university 
degree is by no means measured by the attainment of a man’s legal 
estate, or by the full growth of his beard; nor, when the necessary 
charges for maintenance and tuition, during three years are carefully 
examined, do they, with proper management, exceed or come up to 
£100 a year. 

There can be no doubt that the customary expenditure of money 
and time now deters a very large number from interposing between 
school and active life the invaluable period of university training. To 
encourage these to become graduates by bringing the goal within 
their reach through an earlier effort and less costly sacrifice, must be 
to render a real service to the nation. There is no class that may not 
feel the benefit. In the most educated and best bred English families, 
in the less cultured but ever-rising middle ranks, and among the 
increasing number who may be expected to emerge from the elemen- 
tary schools, the opportunity offered of securing a place among the 
best certified “scholars and gentlemen” of the land must be welcomed 
as a public advantage. And among the thousands of our English 
youths who are absorbed in the various channels of active life before 
the age of twenty, how great must be the public gain if a leaven of 
university education ‘can be more liberally diffused! Hitherto this 
leaven has been too slight.to be generally appreciated, although the 
testimony to its value, not only in the professions, but in commercial 
and agricultural pursuits, is, among experienced persons, admitted 
without dispute. If there is any doubt about the efficiency in practical 
life resulting from a well-spent university career, it is only on the 
ground that the graduate enters into the practical arena somewhat 
too late to serve the necessary apprenticeship. Scarcely any occupa- 
tion can be named in which the general character of the man does not 
affect, for better or worse, his special work; and it is the proper object 
of university education to raise the general character to a higher 
standard than can ordinarily be reached at school or at home, and to 
give permanence to the qualities that will be most generally valuable, _ 
whatever the after-calling may be. Those professions will benefit 
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most by a university preparation, and the higher standard of general 
character brought into them, which are concerned with the more 
important human interests. The medical and legal professions depend 
greatly for their efficiency on the combination with technical know- 
ledge of those quickened yet controlled sensibilities which mark the 
educated man. Nor is it only in their higher ranks, among the 
physicians and barristers, but almost more perhaps in their great 
practical branches, among the surgeons and solicitors, that these pro- 
fessions will be more trusted by all classes if medical and legal students 
should become, through a ‘university stage in their preparatory course, 
more generally imbued with the thoughts and feelings of educated 
gentlemen. 

The one profession which the university degree has in former years 
most benefited, the ministry of the Church of England, has latterly 
become notoriously unable to offer sufficient attractions to those who, 
by their own resources or through the help of endowments, have 
secured the position of graduate. The market value of their degree 
is more than the Church of England can offer; and a large proportion 
of the vacant curacies and livings are in consequence filled through 
other channels. To a clergyman in charge of a parish or congrega- 
tion, even more than to a doctor or a lawyer, it is a great disadvantage 
not to have participated in the highest general education of his coun- 
try. This will be obvious to all who consider seriously the responsi- 
bilities of the office. But I may be permitted to point out the special 
advantage to a future clergyman of being connected by residence 
with a university where the proper studies of his profession are inex- 
tricably associated with the traditional genius of the place, and where 
they may be actually pursued under the encouragement and illustra- 
tion of so much learning, and talent, and zeal, as at present by general 
acknowledgment distinguish the theological school in Cambridge. 

Whether the Church of England will ever be again reformed must, 
as the precious years of this nineteenth century slip away, be sadly 
uncertain; but if a real Christian and patriotic zeal should spring out 
of its various factions, and be supported by those who, though not of 
its communion, perceive and value the evangelizing work it has in 
the past, it does now, and it yet may, because it is En gland’s Church, 
especially effect, it may be hoped that what has been always its chief 
weakness may be observed and removed. The great practical defect 
of the Church of England is that it has no-real diaconate, no wide- 
spread ministry of its young men, or of those who older in years do not 
desire the higher ministry; but gladly would, under authority, do 
Christian service to their brethren. Nothing would make the wider 
extension of the English diaconate so easy and popular as the earlier 
attainment of a university degree. A graduate of nineteen might be 
safely trusted with all semi-ecclesiastical functions. He might follow 
any honourable lay pursuit, and if at the age of twenty-four he did 
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not desire to enter the higher order, he might still remain through life 
a'subordinate minister in the national Church.’ But no certificate less 
widely acknowledged than the degree of Bachelor of Arts would give 
confidence that the preparation had been worthy of the office. Where 
the Church of England has been weak, other religious communities 
have been strong. It is greatly to their credit that they have attracted 
and employed in religious work so much youthful energy and talent ; 
but it will be no detriment to their zeal and usefulness if they too 
should find it practicable to expect more generally a university degree 
as a qualification for their candidates for Christian ministry. 

There is no profession, whether we look at it as belonging to the 
Church or the State, that will be more strengthened and raised by a 
closer connection with the national universities than the teaching profes- 
sion. It would be an immense addition to the value of our elemen- 
tary education if the training colleges had some direct communication 
with the universities. And it does not seem too much to wish that by 
a judicious employment of endowments at least a tithe of the fifteen 
hundred teachers who annually take charge of elementary schools 
might have the advantage of a B.A. degree. Thete are many who 
watch with alarm the development of Government education, not at 
all on the grounds taken by Archdeacon Denison, nor believing that 
the Church has any claim to educate, overriding the responsibility of 
the State. On the contrary they think that the Church sees the best 
fruits of its work when the State is aroused to the importance of 
securing general and efficient teaching. But they do see a serious. 
danger when the State or the Church, the tax-payer or the alms- -giver, 
so unwisely exert their collective power as to diminish the responsi- 
bility of the parent, and slacken the efforts of the individual. It was 
an evil when the religious portion of the community treated the whole 
labouring population as dependent if not destitute, and undertook to- 
give them gratuitous or almost gratuitous schooling. It isa greater 
evil when the State, taking the responsibility of education upon itself, 
uses its compulsory powers to give to the parents of children special 
benefits at the general cost, without any corresponding contributions, 
` immediate or deferred, on the part of the parents or children. As a 
temporary interposition and to make up lost ground, the present 
Government machinery and expenditure may be excused, but the 
gravest evils may follow,—and indications of them are not wanting,—if 
the mainspring of English independence, “learn and labour to get your 
` own living,” should be sapped at its source in the cottage and in child- 
hood. . The remedy will be found in the gradual withdrawal of Govern- 
ment pay and administration. The work of the Privy Council Office 
need not be remitted to the National Society or to the clergy, but it may 
be undertaken byan honourable and independent profession of teachers, 
centering in the universities, and controlled by the free action and com- 
petition of well-organized local authorities and voluntary associations. 
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A teaching profession that would not disdain elementary instruction 
while undertaking the general education up to its highest range 
would have for its base 25,000 teachers who have at present an 
average salary of £115 for masters and £70 for mistresses, with 
houses and generally excellent school premises. Immediately above 
these elementary schools the still-unorganized middle schools would 
offer appointments for nearly as many teachers with an average salary 
of £150 or perhaps £200, and out of them the higher schools emerge 
with a really splendid opening for talent and work. So long as the 
base of this profession is under Government administration, and has a 
Separate system of training and certifying, it is impossible that the 
value and efficiency of the profession as a whole should be developed; 
but by opening the elementary schools to a free market, by organizing 
and distributing the middle schools within well-defined areas whether 
of unions or counties, and by enabling and encouraging the teachers 
to aim more hopefully than at present at the higher appointments, and 
especially at the university degrees, a continuous and progressive 
national education may be secured with little or no violation of free- 
dom of conscience, or, what is of as great political and perhaps moral 
importance, freedom of purse. 

The actual supply of graduate-teachers is hardly sufficient for the 
higher schools, and the unsatisfactory teaching results of our public 
schools, in spite of growing cost and the expensive and often mis- 
chievous supplementary cramming that follows, are indications that a 
freer supply of teachers is required even for the wealthier ranks, In 
the middle schools the deficiency of good teachers is far more seriously 
felt. Very few good university men are to be obtained, and the aver- 
age usher procurable in the scholastic market is so incompetent that it 
is only by an excessive strain upon the head masters that good schools 
are sustained at all. Good buildings, good books and apparatus, good 
examinations, and a real demand for better teaching, are all available, 
but unless a vast improvement takes place in the quality of the 
teachers, the middle class of England will still for generations to 
come be, as far as schools can make them so, vulgar and ill-informed 
and undertoned. 

But I turn from public to private wants. In that happiest of human 
societies, a united English family, no question of greater interest can 
arise than the choice of a career for the son who has already done 
well at school. Many considerations have to be taken into account in 
coming to a decision: the boy’s own powers and likin gs, the family 
resources and connections, the experience and advice of friends, 
Where money and time are not urgent considerations, an Oxford or 
Cambridge degree with the previous three years’ residence offers and 
implies so many social as well as educational advantages that most 
English families in good circumstances would wish to send a son to 
college. But even in this rich country in which an aspiring middle 
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class sustains and replenishes the aristocratic families, those who can 
afford to disregard time and money in education are comparatively 
few, and therefore the proportion of English youths even of the upper 
classes who enter upon life through the university avenue is much 
too small. And with the tendency to later and costlier degrees, it 
happens that many a parent who enjoyed in his youth the advan- 
tages of an Oxford or Cambridge career, and who cherishes a grateful 
appreciation of his debt to the Alma Mater, is reluctantly obliged to 
divert his son’s aspirations from what he feels to be the more*excellent 
way of admission to life’s work. No wonder that those parents who 
have not tasted themselves the incommunicable charms of a well-toned 
college life, but from a lower stage have observed somewhat enviously 
its apparent extravagance, count the cost of sending a son to Cam- 
bridge without much sentiment, and ruthlessly crush the boy’s honour- 
able ambition if he should have conceived the wish to obtain a 
‘degree. 

But the parent who, reluctantly or not, has turned his son’s face 
away from the university gates, and takes him to a crammer for some 
special examination, or, foregoing further study, introduces him at 
once to an office, or practice, or business, finds that the five or six 
introductory years are generally disappointing and deteriorating, and 
that even when the dreary apprenticeship is past, andsome actualinterest 
and solid success springs up, the half-educated youth, who had gained 
for himself no permanent academic standing, is as a man consciously 
deficient in qualities and tastes without which ordinary pursuits and 
daily social intercourse are thankless and unhappy even when sur- 
rounded by external comforts. How different would be the result if 
three of those blighted years had béen rescued from a precocious 
intercourse with the grime and sordidness which even in a civilized 
country choke the entrance to so many of men’s pursuits, and spent 
in the comparatively clean and comely vestibule devoted to studies, 
and sports, and friendships, through which aspirants from all quarters 
pass into all callings after sufficient time spent to gether to acquire and 
retain not only the transmitted scholarship of learned ages, but the 
infused freshness of taste and temper which comes from the aggre- 
gation of* gentle birth, and simple manners, and healthy because 
disciplined freedom. 

Shall I be told that my complaints are out of date? that I am painting 
a picture of by-gone days? that the great improvement of schools 
public and private, and a number of non-academic influences, have 
so purged the real avenues of the professions and trades of their 
meanness, and have so sweetened and enlightened English homes, 
that no extension of University influences is needed ? 

Or shall I be told that I am giving a rose-coloured account of these 
universities, and exaggerating the advantages of a three years’ resi- 
dence within their precincts, and over-valuing their degrees as a pass- 
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port for after-life? Will it be said that the same three years spent at 
school will give equal educational results, or spent in an office or any 
real occupation will be more profitable for the youths themselves, and 
for the public? 

Or, lastly, will the comment be that these advantages are real but 
are out of reach; that the implied economy of time and money which 
would secure a degree by the age of nineteen for three annual pay- 
ments of less than a hundred pounds is not practically attainable, or 
supposes exceptional talent and exceptional aspiration, which the 
average outcome of educational experience forbids us to expect ? 

In short, will (a) the want be denied, or (b) the benefit disputed, or 
(c) the advantages granted but despaired of? I think it is chiefly 
the last objection to which I must address myself, though in briefly 
giving an account of the steps taken to provide a college for junior 
undergraduates I shall incidentally be producing evidence that the 
want has been acknowledged by high authorities, who have also faith 
in the benefits that will result from an effective effort to meet the 
want. But the calculation of time and cost upon the faith of which 
Cavendish College is being established may need some detailed 
justification. “ © a2 

Cavendish College is so named by permission of his Grace the Duke 
of Devonshire, the Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, who 
has taken great interest in this attempt to extend the advantages of 
university education, by providing a college where students may as 
a rule come to reside at sixteen, where the annual cost is not to exceed. 
eighty guineas, and where all the tuition necessary for obtaining a 
degree and a fair proportion of university honours will be liberally 
provided. 

In order to fulfil these promises it is calculated that the college 
should ultimately consist of fully three hundred students ; but it is 
expected that with a third of that number the institution will be self- 
supporting and begin to yield an interest on its capital. As that 
capital is being raised in shares under limited liability, with the 
expectation of a dividend of five per cent., this addition to the cost 
of board and tuition has to be provided for, both in the fees charged 
to students, and in the economical management of the college. 
Some may think that this open introduction of the commercial 
principle into education, and particularly in the very mother-home . 
of endowments, is an innovation to be deprecated, and that the 
declaration of profits except among fellows and scholars will be 
derogatory to the dignity of academic institutions. 

A more serious objection is that financial considerations may check 
or quicken the action of the governing body to the detriment of 
scholastic interests. The hope of the founders of the college is so to 
blend the endowment and commercial principles that the one may be 
invigorated and the other elevated by joint action. Thus, while the 
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prospect of dividend is limited to five pet cent., the appointment of the 
warden has been vested in the trustees as distinct from the directors. 
These trustees are nine in number, and were in the first instance 
nominated by the president, his Grace the Duke of Devonshire, and 
hold the office for life. Vacancies in their number are filled up by 
nomination of the shareholders, subject to co-optation by the surviving 
trustees, The trustees are ew officio members of the board of 
directors, with nine others annually elected. Whether any modification 
of this constitution may be required with the development of the 
college, time will show. So far it has worked well, both in providing 
for the permanent interests of the college as an educational institution 
devoted to public benefit, and simultaneously in securing a prudent 
oversight of the capital expended as the property of the subscribers. 

The capital. required for building and furnishing the college is esti- 
mated at £180 per student; of which it is expected that £130 will be 
required for building, £25 for furniture, and £25 for land, or in all for 
three hundred students £54,000. Of this capital £30,000 is to be 
raised in ordinary, shares of £10 each. The further capital will, it is 
hoped, be provided by endowments, the interest upon which would be 
divided in scholarships and fellowships among the students. 

Out of the £84 fixed for the annual charge to students, it is calcu- 
lated that £14 will be required for interest on the capital, and reserve 
fund for repairs, bad debts, &c. Of the remaining £70 it is estimated 
that £40 will suffice for the board of the students, leaving £20 for the 
tuition, and £10 for the university fees. 

In justification of these estimates I may mention that the building 
is planned on the block system, which, on the whole, if less collegiate 
than the quadrangular, seems to furnish the greatest amount of light 
and air in a large and continuous building. Two blocks providing 
temporarily for eighty students, but ultimately (when the warden’s 
house and permanent kitchen and dining hall are built) for one 
hundred and nine students, are now complete, and have cost, under 
two successive contracts, £10,968. They provide one room for each 
student, with a. very liberal allowance of common room. The two 
‘ rooms customary in the other colleges will be allowed to third-year 
students at Cavendish, but it has been determined that, considering 
the special object of the college is to receive youths about the age of 
the sixth form in a public school, it is neither necessary nor desirable 
to give them for their two first years more than one room, especially 
as all meals are taken incommon. The student’s room is furnished by 
the college, so that he is under no obligation to spend anything, and 
cannot with a single room spend very much in the way of decoration. 
This check to personal ‘expenditure will be said by some to be un- 
desirable, seeing that the life of university men should in its tempta- 
tions and inducements be to a considerable degree an anticipation of 
the risks and responsibilities of after-life. It is surely, however, better 
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to teach youths that the highest mental and social advantages are 
not only compatible with, but absolutely require great. simplicity of 
personal habits if they are to be healthfully enjoyed, or permanently 
retained. 

This economical discipline is not enforced on any ascetic principle, 
or from any covetous pursuit of profit for the shareholders, but simply 
out of consideration of the best interests of the students. Those who 
have plenty of money will be none the worse for deferring the expen- 
diture till they are nineteen or twenty, and those who have none to 
spare will be happier at once and freer for their up-hill race if they 
pass through Cambridge without contracting habits of luxury. Cer- 
tainly simplicity and economy will not lower the social standard of the 
college; if it fails to attract some sons of recently-rich men, it will be 
the more attractive to many families whose breeding is better than 
their revenues; while for those for whom it is chiefly intended, the sons 
of the real middle class, the men working hard at professions, commerce, 
or agriculture, to whom the question of continued education is strictly 
a question of effort and sacrifice, the distinction between what is suffi- 
cient and superfluous cannot be too firmly maintained. In the older 
colleges their liberal endowments do in fact reduce the cost to a large 
number, but it is obvious that the effect of these endowments would 
be much more widely felt if the normal cost of a university career 
could itself, without detriment to its quality, be reduced. And cer- 
tainly if, as may be hoped, a greater number of the now wasted 
endowments of the country should be used to send a fuller stream of 
undergraduates to the university, that college, new or old, will have 
the best claim to receive them which offers the best teaching and 
training at the lowest cost. 

I have dwelt the more on this point because I am aware that some 
comments will be provoked by the proposal of an economical degree, 
and I am anxious to sustain the main ground upon which the economy 
will turn, namely, the contentment of parents and the undergraduates 
themselves with the provision of a single room, all other appliances of 
the college as to board, service, &c., being calculated on a liberal 
scale. 

The estimate for board of £40 per student was made with the 
expectation that as many as forty weeks of residence might be 
secured. But practically it appears that not more than thirty-five are 
likely to be realized, as against the customary twenty-four in the older 
colleges; and so far the estimate will be more easily fulfilled. It was 
formed after considerable experience of the cost of board and service 
in two public schools, where it has been proved for many years that 
£20 per boy, or 10s. per week for forty weeks’ residence, is sufficient 
for proviéions, service, washing, coals, and lights. To double this 
allowance for the college in Cambridge was to give no parsimo- 
nious margin for the different requirements of schoolboys and under- 
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graduates. It is, of course, to be understood that a certain minimum 
number of students are required to bring the average cost within the 
limits assigned. Practically it may be expected that seventy or 
eighty students will be enough for the scale to work easily and 
surely. Be 

Similarly, the ‘allowance for tuition (£20 for college tutors’ and £10 
for university fees) has been’ fixed, after inquiry and consideration, as 
being very ample for keeping up the quality and quantity of instruc- 
tion to the full university requirements, on the understanding that at 
least one hundred, and ultimately three hundred, students may be 
attracted to the college.’ So far as the experiment has yet been tried, 
the results are encouraging. “There are now in residence twenty- 
four students, whose average age is about seventeen ‘anda half. At 
the end of last term eight of the junior students entered, each for one 
or more parts of the previous examination, and among fourteen events 
in all there was but one failure, Of four senior students who at the 
same time took the general examination for ‘the ordinary degree, one 
obtained a first, two a second; and: the other a third class, no one 
falling to the lowest class. Three students of the college have already 
proceeded tothe B.A. degree, one of whom took Senior Optime 
honours in.the Mathematical Tripos at the very early age of seventeen 
and a half years.” __ i l l 

It may be only by way of scaffolding and as a temporary arrange- 
ment that the students ‘of the college are at present admitted as 
members of the university under the non-collegidte system. The 
question has already been préssed upon the trustees and directors 
whether the college should be registered as a hostel: or more com- 
pletely incorporated by charter. Pending the decision, it must be 
frankly acknowledged that the non-collegiate system has opened a 
real and broad avenue into the university; and though for junior 
students it does not provide sufficient tutelage, yet its tendency to 
recommend the university to the nation on its own merits, apart from 
any social or literary prestige of the colleges, is most valuable. As 
an illustration of the progress already made and the brighter prospects e 
of a more liberal appreciation of the true value of a degree in the 
future, I may mention an incident that occurred a few weeks since. 
In the United University Club a recommendation of the committee 
was brought before the annual meeting of the members to the effect 
that members of Keble College, Oxford, might be considered as 
eligible candidates, but not the non-collegiate members of the univer- 
sity. The recommendation was based upon a technical reading of 
the rules of the club, but it was withdrawn by the committee at their 
own request, mainly through the influence of'a speech from Mr. Glad- 
stone, who carried the meeting’ with him in maintaining that it was 
unwise and ungenerous to takė a less comprehensive view than the 
university itself of its own constitution and membership. Incidentally 
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he remarked that out of the non-collegiate system there had already 
sprung up in Cavendish College a new institution full of promise for 
fresh development of university life and usefulness. 

An appreciative word from Mr. Gladstone is the more encouraging 
when it follows upon the active encouragement of other eminent per- 
sons who have looked at the undertaking from very different stations, 
whether religious, political, or social. What commends itself generally 
to many may indeed fail to secure that ardent zeal of the one or few 
without which no new institution, especially in an old and preo ecupied 
country, can be founded, but Cavendish College has in its list of > 
trustees and directors and among its shareholders, a somewhat re- 
markable assemblage of men who are both wishing and working for 
its success. 

That they will have great difficulties to overcome may be frankly 
admitted. Both as to the age of entrance and the expense of resi- 
dence, such a departure has been made from the ancient custom of 
the Universities, that any scheme which offers to reopen them to 
younger students at less cost must expect to meet with natural sus- 
picion, and perhaps for some time to fail to secure the serious attention 
of those for whose benefit it was chiefly designed. There are other 
difficulties not so much obstructing the wide recognition of the 
college, as inherent in the design itself. Some account has already 
been given of the means by which those connected with the reduction 
of expense have been met. The other main feature of the scheme, 
the youthfulness of the students, unavoidably brings risks and dangers 
in the train of its signal advantages, but none that may not be guarded 
against by a stricter discipline. In this view it is an advantage that 
the college is situated outside the town of Cambridge. . 

It is felt that this earlier age of its students entails on the college a 
graver responsibility properly to provide for their religious needs and 
interests. With regard to the religious intention of the college I may 
be allowed to state that, so far as it owes its origin to preconceived 
ideas as distinct from practical wants, it has sprung from that belief 
in a high-toned Christian education which Dr. Amold of Rugby 

laboured to implant in his pupils and bequeathed as an imperishable 
life-work to his country. The time is, perhaps, not yet come when 
the name of the greatest reformer of public education in this century 
can be indicated with historical certainty, and there are influential 
schools of thought from which Arnold too earnestly dissented to make 
it possible that his name should be separated from controversy. But 
so long as in Englarid freedom of thought and speech is felt-to be the 
natural element in which Christian faith lives and renews itself, so 
long our English institutions, new and old, and especially our schools 
and colleges, will be imbued and animated with the principles and 
spirit of Arnold. It is therefore in.no envious rivalry of Keble, and 
and with no deprecation of the zeal that would honour Selwyn, that 
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Cavendish College takes a position of its own. If not, like them, 
exclusively a Church of England institution, it claims to be not less 
sincerely and resolutely a Christian college. Consistently with its 
professed desire “to comprehend undergraduates of different religious 
denominations without either lowering the importance of religious 
influence and teaching, or interfering with the conviction of indi- 
viduals, and, therefore, to allow no prescribed preference or exclusion 
to apply either to tutors or students,” it could not take any ground 
less wide than the university itself with regard to the religious beliefs 
of its inmates. But while perfect freedom and equality in the eye of 
the college is thus assured, the need for practical religious communion 
‘remains. To supply this need provision has been made for a perma- 
nent chaplain in orders, and the services of the Church of England 
are adopted, not only in accordance with the practice of the older 
colleges, including the most liberal, but because they afford the only 
practicable ground of cordial union in a society which aims to be as 
wide as the nation itself. How cordially all classes may be expected 
to unite on this basis is proved by the actual composition of the 
governing body of trustees and directors. 

There is one other matter connected ‘with the establishment of 
Cavendish College that may require explanation. The capital by 
which it is being founded has been raised through a joint-stock 
association, called the “County College Association, Limited.” The 
title of this association was so chosen because it was hoped and 
intended that the new college, if established in the university, might 
become a centre of attraction and guidance for more than one of 
those public schools which have recently been formed or revived in 
various counties of England; and through which the middle classes 
of England are in some degree, though far too partially and pre- 
cariously, enabled to keep pace with the raised educational require- 
ments of the day. That a greater number of the boys who rise to the 
top in these schools should be induced to aim at higher results than a 
local certificate, and to claim a-place for themselves, and so for their 
schools and families, within: the most ancient and honoured educa- 
tional precincts, was the thought that really prompted the formation 
of the County College’ Association, and led to the establishment of 
Cavendish College. The selection of the county as an area for the 
distribution and regulation of public schools above the elementary 
has been justified by experiment. Several good schools have sprung 
up with a distinct county designation, and the grammar and other 
schools brought under new schemes by the Charity Commissioners, 
under the Endowed Schools Acts, are grouped for convenience of 
report, and will perhaps before long be grouped for administration, 
within county limits. At a time when what may be called imperial 
tendencies are somewhat over-straining national resources, and when, 
in education as in other matters, the State assumes more and more an 
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active responsibility in supplying public wants, the English middle 
classes must look with anxiety to local areas and institutions as 
standing-ground for the efforts they must make in order at once to 
retain their independence, and keep pace with the progress of the 
day. Though the counties of England may have been somewhat too 
jealously connected with territorial power and aristocratic prestige, 
yet it is certain that they may prove for the future invaluable areas, 
within which honourable associations for the general improvement of 
all classes of home-bred Englishmen may flourish. To connect the 
county educational associations with the universities is to give them 
a centre where their too narrow provincial influences may be widened 
and elevated, without any sacrifice of their independence. Thus, and 
thus only, the inevitable tendency of State administration to check 
and stunt free local life may be neutralized. Thus the critical stage, 
which, according to Lord Hartington and Mr. Forster, has already 
arrived, when the State must take cognizance of the intermediate 
education of the country, may be safely encountered if on the one 
hand the masters of our schools, public and private, and on the other 
the parents, students, and general public, are able to say to the 
Government,—Give us facilities for organization and combination ; 
give us a fair and just distribution of endowments; give us a growing 
connection between the elementary and the intermediate, the inter- 
mediate and the higher schools, and trust us as Englishmen to work 
out our own affairs. Whatever State inspection and control is found 
indispensable to give some coherence to a necessarily varied and 
incongruous system, let it be in action as remote and impalpable as 
possible, and let it be jealously kept sacred from party influences, 
whether political, religious, or social. These influences—inevitable 
tokens of life and movement—will always humble and submerge 
themselves before pure patriotism, pure learning, and pure religion. 
In the counties, the universities, the Christian schools of England, 
these precious inheritances, may long survive and flourish, 

New institutions, like new wine, must wait to be appreciated. 
Years must pass during which what is crude may mature, what has 
been irrelevant to the permanent object may be worked off, Time, 
therefore, will be a necessary element in determining the true value 
of Cavendish College. Twenty years, though a large slice out of one 
man’s life, is a short period in the existence of any institution deserving 
to survive. I am able to look back twenty years and recall the 
expectations and resolutions with which, after a winter spent on the 
Nile and devoted to some study of educational questions as they were 
then understood, I returned to Devonshire, to propose, with the en- 
couragement of some kind and powerful friends, the experiment of a 
county school. For twenty years I have watched and partly directed 
the progress of that experiment, and latterly have been able to 
repeat it under many parallel but some different circumstances in 
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Norfolk; and, meanwhile, in several other counties, with more or Jess 
success, similar attempts have been made to found public schools 
better and cheaper than those generally frequented by the middle 
class. Under my own eye schools begun in very isolated districts 
with three or four pupils, and with little or no precedent to guide 
them, have grown into large institutions with between one and two 
hundred boarders; and at a cost of from thirty to forty guineas have 
satisfied not only the expectation of parents and the requirements of 
the University Local Examinations, but the peculiar condition upon 
which they were established of aiming at independence and com- 
mercial success by the payment of a dividend (limited to five per 
cent.) on the capital expended. During the twenty years that these 
experimental schools have been successfully developed I have again 
and again had occasion to observe and regret a want of sympathy 
between the higher and middle schools, and have learnt how impossible 
it is by merely ‘local machinery to make ‘effective breaches in the 
social partition walls which have indeed their gates of ingress opening 
readily to golden keys but resisting all other approach. And observ- 
ing this I have, during these twenty years, more and more become 
awakened to the importance of finding or founding one or more insti- 
tutions which, holding their own ground well and beyond dispute 
within the highest educational circle, should yet reach and directly 
encourage schools planted beyond that circle. Other measures of 
educational extension are the crumbs that fall from high tables, and 
will prove quite insufficient to nourish or even stimulate effectively 
the intermediate schools. An occasional sizarship is but a poor link to 
connect the external apparatus of local lectures and examinations, 
local colleges and universities, with the true vis vitæ of the University 
itself. l 

I may be permitted to look forward twenty years. Cavendish 
College may have grown in that time to its full proportions; the 
stream which now trickles may be flowing strong, and from all parts 
of England a vigorous youth may be passing from improved and 
flourishing schools to complete at the university their preparation for 
active life. Not a few will be returning to these schools as graduate 
teachers, themselves imbued with the best educational influences of 
their day, and not only able mechanically to teach, but qualified even 
unconsciously to diffuse good sense, good manners, and high principles 
among their pupils. They will have met at college coevals from all 
parts, formed friendships, acquired tastes, corrected faults, estimated 
characters, applauded true excellence. The stamp appended to their 
name of B.A. or M.A. will mean more than reams of flashy testimo- 
nials which now circulate between the scholastic agents and the 
masters of middle schools. Nor will they, as now, find it difficult to 
retain their raised literary and social tastes when merged in the chaos | 
of great cities, or scattered in provincial towns and villages. Uni- 
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versity men twenty years hence will not be a mere reserved clique in 
any county or neighbourhood. Those who try to keep their heads 
above the waters of ignorance and, frivolity and coarseness will not 
be rari nantes in gurgite vasto. For the teachers of the future will 
meet everywhere their fellow-graduates, men whom no occupation 
can degrade, who turn all trades into honourable professions. 

I will not presume to foresee the events of the’ next twenty years, 
to judge what party will predominate, what statesmen will be in 
power, what clouds of war will burst or disperse, what revolutions 
will arise or be suppressed ; but it is no idle prophecy to foretell that 
the seed already carefully though casually sown will bear fruit and 
ripen, and the steps hitherto feebly and tentatively taken towards 
opening the higher education to larger circles of students will lead to 
widespread results. It may pass as a pardonable presumption if I 
presume to foresee, through Cavendish College, the consummation, 
within twenty years, of a great national reform. 

JOSEPE LLOYD BRERETON. 
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ANTIQUITIES AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


HE historical Exhibition of the Trocadero Palace is unquestionably 
one of the most interesting portions of the great universal Exhibi- 
tion, and one affording most subjects deserving of study to the erudite 
visitor. It is true that not many countries have taken part in it. 
Neither the public nor private collections of England, Germany, or 
Italy have contributed any of the treasures they might so easily have 
submitted to public inspection. Spain, Belgium, Egypt, and Japan 
alone have empowered their commissioners to organize historical 
departments, while the National Museum of Pesth has associated itself 
with the French section. But this latter, admirably arranged as it is 
by M. de Longpérier and his colleague M. Schlumberger, suffices to 
form one of the rarest and most interesting collections of objects of 
art and curiosity that can possibly be met with. 

This collection consists exclusively of loans from private French 
sources, chiefly found in Paris itself, and of contributions sent by the . 
municipal museums of provincial towns. French collections do not 
in general take such high rank as English, much less is said about 
them, but they are well worthy to compete with the latter. It is, 
however, only at the Trocadero that any exact idea can be formed of 
the amount of art treasures which France possesses scattered among 
private hands, or in the collections of towns of secondary importance, 
in addition to the riches of her national museums. And yet many of 
these towns have shrunk from exposing their precious things to the 
risks of transport, and refused to take part in the Exhibition. Of 
Parisian and provincial amateurs many have only sent a mere selec- 
tion, a few favourite specimens; while others have yielded to the 
paltry objection a jealous exclusiveness feels to the public sharing in l 
the enjoyment of its treasures, or to the promptings of political dis- 
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affection. And thus we have to lament the standing aloof of some 
collectors whose contributions would have shone in the foremost rank, 
But fortunately such cases have not been numerous, and the generous 
and eager concurrence of amateurs in general has made the only diffi- 
culty of the organizers of the Exhibition to consist in choosing between 
the treasures offered and finding room for them. However vast the 
space assigned to the historical Exhibition, it has proved all too small, 
and might have been filled twice over without the admission of any- 
thing of mediocre value. 

_ It would need powers that I in nowise possess adequately to treat all 
parts of this retrospective Exhibition of the Trocadero Palace. Ne 
sutor ultra erepidamis an axiom the force and truth of which I daily feel 
more deeply. Hence I confine myself to subjects of which I have 
some knowledge. As to all appertaining to epochs comprised between 
the barbaric invasions and our nineteenth century, as to the monu- 
ments and objects of art and industry of the middle ages or the 
Renaissance, I confess myself a mere ignoramus. I do indeed feel 
competent personally to enjoy their artistic beauty, but not publicly 
to descant thereon. I shall therefore leave that task to others, and 
avail myself of the hospitality offered me by the editor of the CONTEM- 
PORARY Review to dwell upon monuments of antiquity affording, as I 
believe, scope for some not uninteresting remarks. 


I. 


Naturally it is not fragments of the oldest civilizations of our globe, 
Egyptian, Babylonian, Assyrian, that we can expect to find in large 
numbers or of great importance in the private collections of France. 
Now that there are legal obstacles to their export, Egyptian antiquities 
of any value hardly ever reach the West, and the small portion that 
still does so is much more eagerly sought after by public museums 
than by private collectors. As to Babylonian or Assyrian antiquities, 
they still almost exclusively belong to museums. 

Nevertheless we must call attention to the appearance at the 
Trocadero of a few ancient Assyrian relics of high importance. These 
were discovered by M. G. Schlumberger in Paris itself, as waifs and 
strays in the warehouses of merchants habitually dealing with Mossoul 
and Bagdad, who had received them packed in the middle of their bales, 
First of all there is a long historical inscription of Assurbanipal, the last 
victorious monarch of Nineveh, whose annals have been translated by 
the much lamented George Smith. Then come long bronze bands 
which had served as ornaments to some pieces of furniture, and pre- 
sent bas-relief in repoussé of historic scenes of war and tribute. The 
style of these is singularly like that of the sculptures on the black 
obelisk of Nimrod at the British Museum. They are in fact monu- 
ments of the same reign. They present us with episodes of the 
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Syrian war in the eighteenth year of Shalmaneser IL, in which the king 
of Assyria defeated Hazael of Damascus, and received tribute from 
Jehu of Israel. On one of these bands we see the chariots of the 
Assyrian army ascending the first slopes of Lebanon as indicated by 
an explanatory inscription. On another, men of Semitic race, whose 
costume and very marked ethnographical type are those which the 
‘sculptures of the obelisk give to the Jews of Jehu’s time, transporting 
in boats their tribute beyond the Euphrates. If they be not the people 
of Israel, themselves, they at least belong to one of the neighbouring 
peoples of Palestine. 

As to Egypt, she must be sought at home in the special hall which 
M. Aug. Mariette’ Bey has’ organized with monuments borrowed 
from his marvellous Boolak Museum. The retrospective Egyptian 
Exhibition is not this year as brilliant as in 1867. The lamentable 
state of the Khedive’s finances has forbidden the expense of trans- 
porting large objects, historical stelee, or colossal statues. Besides, 
there was a natural objection felt to exposing to the risks of a second 
voyage what had been exhibited already; and one cannot often 
expect to disinter such wonders as the diorite Colossus of Khafra, the 
architect of the second'pyramid of Ghizeh, or the wooden statue of a 
functionary of the sixth dynasty, so singularly life-like that it has 
received the popular name of “ Sheikh-el-Beled,” because the fellahs 
of Saggarah, when they first discovered it, considered it the very 
picture of their municipal magistrate. It has been found necessary to 
rest content with an exhibition of small objects, much less calculated 
to strike the public, and of less historical or artistic value, with the 
exception, however, of two wooden panels, ornamented with bas-reliefs 
in a style that impresses by austere grandeur, together with an intehse 
sentiment of life. These panels, dissimilar to any I know, except a 
fragment in the Museum of the Louvre, belong to the wainscoting 
of a sepulchral chamber of the third dynasty, and consequently 
anterior to the age of the great Pyramids. By proving to what a 
point of power and progress Egypt had attained in so very remote a 
period, when the rest of the world, with perhaps the exception of 
Chaldea, was still plunged in utter barbarism, these fragile pieces of 
wood open out wide scope to the imagination as to the antiquity of 
civilization in the valley of the'Nile. They teach us howright the priests 
of Egypt were in telling Solon that the Greeks were: but children. 

. The somewhat more recent Egyptian sculpture, from the fourth to the 
_ sixth dynasty—that is to say, of the period when the plastic art of the 
ancient Empire culminated—is largely represented at the Trocadero 
Palace by statues and groups of small dimensions, in painted lime- 
stone, representing, as do all the works of this period, men engaged 
in their daily avocations. Even in specimens inferior to the wooden 
‘statue exhibited in 1867 or the Scribe in the Louvre, one always 
recognizes with pleasure productions of this living art, copying nature 
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so faithfully, yet never allowing realism to exclude style and grandeur. 
The harmony of proportion and the force of expression are such that, 
if one is able to abstract one’s attention from the scale which sur- 
rounding objects force upon it, a statuette of 20 inches ends by 
dilating before our gaze to colossal greatness; and then these beau- 
tiful figures with their graceful bearing, round faces, smiling mouths, 
delicate noses, broad shoulders, muscular legs, have a special charm 
as transporting us into the every-day life of a civilization so remote in 
time that we should be tempted to believe it fabulous were not 
these monuments before us. The information they afford is supple- 
mented by excellent copies from pictures of agricultural and civil life 
in the most ancient sepulchres of Saggarah (particularly in the 
famous tomb of Ti) with which M. Mariette has had the happy idea of 
decorating the sides of the hall. The revelation of the Egyptian 
civilization of the ancient Empire now known in its least details, as 
it existed nearly forty centuries before our era, is the most complete 
as well as astonishing historical reconstruction that we owe to archæo- 
logy. Michelet had good reason to say, “History ought to be a 
resurrection ;” but it is only able to fulfil this grand programme by 
the help of monumental science. 

The characteristic architecture of the building erected by the Egyp- 
tian Government in the Trocadero Park equally transports us to the 
far past. It is a truly scientific work, worthy of our most serious 
attention as an exact fac-simile, constructed under M. Mariette’s direc- 
tions and from ancient sculptures, of a dwelling-house of the ancient 
Empire. Owing to monumental data it has been found possible, 
with scarcely any aid from mere conjecture, to reproduce one of these 
structures in light wood, such as that of the plane and the palm. 
—the two most frequent, trees in Egypt—in building which the 
Egyptians of old (like the Russian peasants of to-day) never 
squared the tree-trunks before using them. All the omamentation 
consists in arranging these outwardly convex beams alternately in 
perpendicular and horizontal lines, and leaving here and there open 
spaces to admit air, and keep them in some: measure cool; a few 
carved lotus leaves gracefully grouped at intervals alone relieving the 
monotony of the straight lines. Such is the mode of building in 
wood, which, imitated in stone, affords the type of characteristic 
architectural decoration of the age of the Pyramids, when it was 
used exclusively in tombs. For the Egyptians did not, as has 
been so long supposed, begin by living as troglodytes. Their oldest 
buildings were of wood, raised in the midst of the Nile valley, sur- 
rounded by land fertilized by its periodic rise; and in the earliest 
hypogea hollowed out by them in the sides of the Arabian and. 
Libyan mountain-chains, they have copied the style and arrangement 
of those light structures, the type of which, with some slight varia~ 
tions, has always continued to be that of their dwellings. 
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The history of art in Egypt we find, now that we have an exact. 
knowledge of its different phases, has proceeded in an inverse direction: 
from that taken by all other nations. These last began by exclusively 
hieratic art, and it was only gradually that they progressed to the true 
and free imitation of nature. The Egyptians alone began by living 
reality, and ended in hieratic conventionalities. Their most archaic 
sculptures—those which we may probably assign to the second 
dynasty, and which bear evident signs of art still in its infancy—have 
nothing of the hieratic element about them, they are already conceived 
with that realistic tendency which attained its perfection under the 
fifth and sixth dynasty. 

On the banks of the Nile the first development of plastic art was 
entirely free, and secular in character. It had no intermixture of 
sacerdotal influences till later, when these struck it with immobility 
and robbed it of life by establishing an immutable canon of proportion, 
placed under the guardianship of a religious sanction. 

Let us turn from the works of the schools of the Ancient Empire to 
those of the latest Renaissance of Egyptian sculpture, in the time of 
the Saitic princes of the sixth dynasty, of those very men who opened 
out Egypt to intercourse with Greece. Life has departed, close and 
accurate imitation of nature is sought for in vain. Everything is flaccid, 
rounded, and, above all, conventional. The general outline is still 
grandiose and severe, the sentiment of the composition majestic; high 
traditions still linger, to which the artist seeks to conform ; but skilful 
and precise study of details, true and careful modelling, are absolutely 
wanting. Art has ceased to be real in order to become hieratic ; 
henceforth it produces according to an invariable and conventional 
type, instead of attaching itself to nature, lovingly studied in the 
living subject. l 

We learn the mode of procedure of the Saitic epoch, up to the last. 
and irremediable decadence which succeeded the reign of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, from a very curious series, in the Egyptian Exhibition 
of the Trocadero, of models intended for the instruction and guidance 
of artists. They are numerous and come from diverse quarters. 
M. Mariette has found actual depositories of models of the kind 
wherever he has carried on excavations. They are all in lime- 
stone of very fine grain. Some have served for bas-reliefs ; these are 
small rectangular slabs, on each of which we see the figure of a man 
or of an animal, or portions of their figures; the other side of the slab 
being left flat and generally divided into squares, giving the pro- 
portions with mathematical precision. Generally too, each discovery of 
the kind has brought to light a series of models showing the same 

. figure in all stages of its progress, from the first sketch to the last 
touch, without the minutest difference in proportion in any one of 
them. Sometimes the sketch and the completed model are brought 
into juxtaposition on one slab, either side by side or on opposite 
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faces, Other types of the kind afford graduated models, beginning 
with the mere outline, so as step by step to direct the sculptor in his 
execution of a royal head in full relief. Some of these are squared in 
order to fix the proportions, others divided vertically down the middle 
of the face the better to show the profile. For it was most especially in 
the exact reproduction of individual features that the artist was to be ° 
guided by this latter class of models. Probably at the beginning of 
each new reign these official types of the sovereign’s portrait were 
sent out to all localities where there were buildings to be’erected or 
adorned. 

Thus the Egyptian sculptor of the latest schools was not only held 
in bondage by the general laws of a fixed scale of proportion; in all 
phases of his work, from the first stroke of the chisel on the stone to 
the last touch, he had to restrict himself to following step by step, 
without any liberty of choice, a mechanical guidance which foresaw 
and ruled the whole. Hence the sculptor’s art became a dead routine, 
a servile artisanship, where there was no longer scope for the origin- 
ality of personal feeling, for all that constitutes the living and divine 
portion of plastic art. Smothered in these official and sacerdotal bonds, 
the last descendants of the great and free artists of the ancient Empire 
came to be mere handicraftsmen, hewers of stone, lacking all indivi- 
duality, among whom there was no difference except as regarded 
a certain skill and delicacy of touch, shown in mechanical copies of 
invariable types to be reproduced again and again. 

We are familiar with the story told by Diodorus of Sicily respect- 
ing two of the oldest sculptors of Asiatic Greece. 


“The Egyptians,” says he, “insist that the most celebrated of the old 
sculptors of Greece must needs have dwelt among them, for instance Telekles 
and Theodorus, sons of Rhoikos, who executed the statue of the Pythian 
Apollo for the inhabitants of Samos. For we are told that one half of this 
statue was wrought by Telekles at Samos, and the other half at Ephesus by 
Theodorus his brother. It is also said that the two halves of the body when 
joined together fitted so perfectly as to appear the work of a single artist. It 
is added that work of this kind is unknown among the Greeks while common 
and customary among the Egyptians. The latter do not, like the Greeks, judge 
of the proportions of statues from the effect these produce on the eye, but 
after cutting the stones and squaring them they refer to similar data alike 
the proportions of the largest and smallest works. For, dividing the human 
body into twenty-one equal parts, they arrive at its perfect harmony. Thus, 
when once artists have agreed as to the size of any given statue, they can, 
even when separated, work parts corresponding in size with such exactness as 
must needs occasion wonder.” 


I am far from guaranteeing the authenticity of the anecdote as 
regards the two sculptors of Samos; in the days of Diodorus it 
rested on mere hearsay. I even strongly doubt any Grecian artists 
having ever been directly pupils of Egyptian, or adopting their 
method thus completely; the monuments that have come down to us 
tend rather to contradict than to establish this. But as regards 
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the artistic habits of the Egyptians of later ages, of which the Greek 
writer speaks with the precision of an eye-witness, the models for 
sculptors which the historical Egyptian hall at the Universal Exhibition 
offers us in such profusion, prove him perfectly accurate. It is only 
indeed by their aid that we can understand the expressions he uses, 
and hence I have given the passage, which up to the present time 
had never been satisfactorily rendered. 

This hall also contains a rich and interesting collection of hois 
fragile objects in daily use,—toilet implements, caskets; products of 
basket-work, and carpentry, tools, toys, &c.,—offered us by ancient 
Egypt alone, imperishable through centuries, and owing their preser- 
vation-to its miraculous climate.- Almost all of these have the 
advantage over similar relics in the ‘museums of Europe, of having 
been scientifically verified by M. Mariette,. and consequently dated. 
One especially curious series is that of weights and measures of 
length and capacity, affording invaluable aid in reconstructing the 
ancient metrology of the times of the Pharaohs. We must also briefly 
mention a certain number of small objects rendered interesting by the 
regal cartouches which decorate them, as: well.as some fine little 
figures of deities in different materials, by the side of which we should 
have liked to see ranged the remarkable bronzes exhibited by M. 
Sorlin-Dorigny in the galleries of the French Section. 

It will be seen that the Egyptian Exhibition of 1878, if far from 
equalling that of 1867, is yet by no means to be despised, and that 
Egyptologists may find in it much material for fruitful study. 


Il. 


In the valley of the Nile, as well as in the basin of the Euphrates and 
the Tigris, a grand monumental civilization, written history resting on 
the testimony of contemporary documents, dates from an extremely high 
antiquity. In our Western lands, on the contrary, the pre-historic period 
continues up to a few centuries before the Christian era. Pre-historic 
archeology, which has undertaken to fathom the mysteries of these long 
epochs without history and without tradition, during which the men of 
our countries were painfully raising themselves through all the stages of 
savage existence,—pre-historic archeology has been much in vogue 
the last fifteen years. But I fear that it owes the favour it enjoys with 
some portion of the public less to the real conquests it has won than 
to the facilities it offers for dispensing with long and serious preliminary 
study, and to the free scope it allows to the audacity of the imagi- 
nation. The contempt that some of its mostrenowned adepts profess 
for erudite archeology inspires me with some distrust, nor am I 
singular in this impression. Be this as it may, however, pre-historic 
archeology is largely represented at the Universal Exhibition. It 
boasts, indeed, two distinct and interesting exhibitions of its own, the 
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one in the special building of the Anthropological Society, the other 
in the French section of the Trocadero Palace. There were some 
trivial reasons that I will not go into which brought about this 
dualism ; there was also the antagonism of the two schools into which 
pre-historians in France, and in Europe generally, are divided,—the 
extreme school, of which M. de Mortillet is the recognized French 
head, absolutely bent on finding in the facts it studies weapons 
against the orthodox, even when orthodoxy declares itself uncon- 
cerned in the matter,—and the more moderate, and, to my thinking, 
much more scientific school, of which M. Alexandre Bertrand is 
the most distinguished representative. This school abstains from 
deducing premature and exaggerated conclusions from facts ; inter- 
dicts ‘prepossessions alien to pure science, and records nothing 
that is not actually demonstrated. Moreover, whilst repudiating 
flights of imagination, it determines to follow as much as possible 
the only true method, which is the method of classical and erudite 
archeology. i i 

If, indeed, the pre-historic question were not complicated by all sorts 
of theories, philosophic and religious, or anti-religious, which comes 
much to the same thing,—all of them at variance with the true spirit of 
science, —we might be puzzled to understand the;extreme antagonism 
between these two schools. All the essential and certain facts that 
pre-historic archeology has succeeded in establishing, and which form 
its contribution to the general sum of human knowledge, are equally 
admitted by both: the high antiquity of man, his primitive co- 
existence with animals that have either disappeared from the surface 
of the globe since the commencement of our present geological period, 
or have emigrated to other lands, like the reindeer once abounding in 
France ; the initial age of the exclusive use of weapons or instruments 
of stone, metals being unknown; the succession of epochs into which 
this age is subdivided, and the essential characters that determine 
them—on all these fundamental points there is no contention whatever. 
In fact it only exists about a chronology for the settlement of which 
we lack all positive data. One of these schools takes pleasure in piling 
up, according to fancy, hypothetical periods where millions of ages are 
dealt out with as much liberality as by the imagination of Brahmins in 
the conception of their mystical cycles. The other school maintains that 
if we be able to prove succession of epochs, there is no chronometer 
which empowers us to judge of their duration, that consequently any 
statement in figures is mere extra-scientific guess-work, and that 
certain facts—as, for example, the end of the age of polished stone— 
may be much nearer our own time than was originally supposed. And 
with reference to this point, we have to observe that the recent 
excavations of M. René Kerviler at St. Nazaire, the results of which are 
exhibited at the Trocadero, seem to support the more moderate and 
cautious theory. 
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‘We have, then, two exhibitions of pre-historic archeology pretty 
similar in the main but each deserving attentive study. That belong- 
ing to the Anthropological Society is the larger ; the other in the 
Trocadero, organized by Dr. Hamy, affords the most remarkable 
variety of exceptional objects. The former begins with the still 
problematical flints of the tertiary strata of La Beauce in which some 
see the first manifestations of human industry; others the works of — 
some precursor of man; while others again do not recognize in them 
any intentional work at all. The latter takes its starting-point from 
the incontestable and uncontested .relics that the human contem- 
poraries of the mammoth have left in the quaternary drift. Both alike 
proceed through the successive epochs of the stone age and the 
first phases of the use of metals. The famous collections of MM. le 
Marquis de Vibsaye, E. Pietti, Chaplain-Dupare, &c., have furnished 
the Trocadero Palace with a capital series of those sketches of animals 
incised on the bones and horns of the reindeer—those first attempts 
at imitative art, in which the dwellers in the Périgord caves and the 
Pyrenean region; especially excelled. The age of polished stone is no 
less admirably represented by those axes found in the Dolmens of 
Brittany, which are the pride of the Polymathic Society of Vannes; 
by the necklaces of Callais, and by a number of other objects of high 
scientific renown. ‘ Equally deserving of admiration are collections 
due to the explorations of the lake dwellings on, the Lac de Bienne 
by Dr. Gross of Neuveville, and those of the Lac du Bourget by the 
Marquis Costa de Beauregard. But I will not dwell longer upon the 
antiquities of the stone age, for, despite its curiosities, the Exhibition 
of 1878 does not afford anything decidedly new or calculated largely 
to enrich our store of information on this subject. 

The one question of pre-historic archeology, at the present time 
most hotly debated, is that of the age of bronze—there it is that the 
transition from pre-historic to classic archeology occurs, and I think 
. ita defective and inconvenient method to insist, as is too often done, 
on studying the pre-historic bronzes of the North and West indepen- 
dently of archeology properly so-called, which proceeds by the aid of 
texts and in the full light of history. But was there ever an age 
exclusively of bronze in our Western countries ? This is the point in 
debate. Some, M. Chantres of Lyons being at this moment the most 
firm and able defender of this theory,—some admit such an age, 
and believe it to have. been of long duration, during which the 
use of iron was utterly unknown in Western Europe. ` Others, on 
the contrary, as for instance, M. Alexandre Bertrand, in his valuable 
works on “L’Archéologie Celtique et Gauloise,” bring the objects 
attributed to the bronze age down to but a few centuries before 
our era. They maintain that from that period iron was as 
well known as brass, that the two metals were equally em- 
ployed, and that it was only owing to special local circum- 
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stances that bronze was in some districts preferred for making weapons 
and utensils. 

It does not appear as though the time were come for positively 
deciding between these two opinions. But we have to point out, 
in favour of the latter, some important facts revealed by the Trocadero 
Exhibition. There, for example, is a sword found at Roanne, belonging 
to M. Gay. The form is that hitherto regarded as absolutely char- 
acteristic of the oldest swords of the bronze age; but the blade is of 
iron, though the hilt is of bronze. Still more decisive is the discovery 
at Escoville (Calvados), exhibited by M. Eudes Deslongchamps, of 
the plant of a foundry of bronze axes, where the anvils and the masses 
serving as hammers are of iron. 

We must also take into account, in weighing the evidence on 
both sides, that the rapid and thorough oxydation of iron when 
buried in the earth tends to the destruction of iron implements, while 
those of bronze remain intact. Generally in excavations not car- 
ried on with due scientific precision fragments of shapeless iron are 
not gathered up. Hence, even as regards classic epochs when iron 
was universally used for tools and weapons, we find but few specimens 
in our museums. Such a collection as that of iron implements of 
diverse kinds, found in the Roman ruins of Gaul and exhibited by the 
Musée de Saint Germain, is rarely seen. In the same way we have 
positively no specimens, except in bronze, of those cuirasses skilfully 
modelled on the torso of which the Greeks were so fond ; and 
yet we plainly see at the Exhibition, from the colouring of Grecian 
statuettes in terra-cotta, that wherever a figure is clad in a cuirass of 
the kind, that cuirass is painted blue-grey, which proves that it was 
generally made of iron, though no iron cuirass has ever come down to 
our time, so far as my knowledge goes. 

For the rest, with all due reserve in favour of the probability of the 
theory embraced by M. Alexandre Bertrand, the existence of a period 
when bronze was exclusively used is certain as regards northern 
countries, and even in Western Europe the expression “age of bronze” 
is correct as describing a particular period of industrial development, 
distinguished not merely by the predominance of one metal above 
others, but still more by certain types of arms and utensils, and by a 
special ornamentation of. purely geometrical, character. We have 
here the manifest impress of a foreign influence, taking its rise 
in one of the ancient civilizations of Asia, which began by diffus- 
ing its manufactures by the way of commerce, then woke up by 
its example to their first, attempts at metallurgy the indigenous 
populations of the North and the West. The remarkable same- 
ness in the objects of the bronze age in widely distant countries 
seems even to justify a belief in wandering tribes moving about from 
place to place to exercise their metallurgic skill, as the Tziganes still 
do in the Balkan Peninsula, and the strolling tinkers in the rural 
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districts of certain parts of Central and Western Europe. But where 
are we to place the starting-point of this foreign influence ? Here is 
a new problem still under much discussion. The Phoenician theory, 
put out in Sweden by M. Nilsson and in Switzerland by M. de Rouge- 
mont, has been generally abandoned, and is little likely to be revived. 
At present we are on the whole agreed (and here we again come upon 
the name of M. Alexandre Bertrand as one who has most helped to 
give the opinion predominance) in seeking the focus whence radiated 
the generative influence of the Northern and Western bronze 
age near to the foot of the Caucasus, or, more precisely, in the 
north of Asia Minor, where the metallurgic industry of the Tibare- 
nians and the Chalybes, even in the early dawn of history, enjoyed 
universal renown for iron, steel, and brass work. Herodotus indicates 
—though only giving us a portion of its extent—the road taken by 
the Greeks of the Milesian colonies established on the Euxine in 
the eighth century, when going in quest of the amber of the Baltic. 
This road skirted the foot of the Carpathians, crossed Silesia and 
the Duchy of Posen, thus directly reaching Pomerania and thence 
Jutland. And this road is marked along its whole extent by dis- 
coveries of Greek coins of the most ancient style. It is a road pointed 
out by nature itself, and which must have been taken from extremely 
remote times by several migratory peoples.’ Of late years remarkable 
traces have been fouhd calculated to convince us that it had been 
frequented by numerous traders long before the time of the Milesians 
of Olbia. We are therefore led by probability to connect with the 
commerce that took this road those great deposits of bronze weapons 
and utensils found in the lakes of Switzerland, and to ascribe to it a 
decisive influence on the bronze age of the North. 

All this gives high importance to the close relationship between the 
pre-historic antiquities of the Troad exhumed at Hissarlik by M. 
Schliemann, and recently exhibited at the South Kensington Museum, 
and the objects of the Northern and Western bronze age. It is not 
owing to purely accidental coincidence that we find the same vases of 
black earth, having covers ornamented by a coarsely-designed human 
face, in the plain of Troy and in certain localities of the Duchy of Posen 
and Pomerania. We see with much interest—for up to the present time 
we only knew them by drawings—one of those Gresichisurnen (as the 
Germans call them) exhibited in the Trocadero Palace by the Princess 
Czartoryska. Its resemblance.to the vases of M. Schliemann is close 
and striking, although that ingenious and fortunate explorer objects, 
I know not why, to the comparison. Nay, with a tithe of his imagi- 
nation, we might discern here one of those famous owlheads on which ` 
he has built-a complete theory ; for the potter has omitted to indicate 
the human mouth, and in the hooked profile the nose resembles a bird’s 
beak. It is curious to notice that vases with human faces bearing 
some relation to these are still met with ina small canton of Rhineland, 
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where once stood Asciburgium, that town which Tacitus tells us claimed 
to have had for its founder Ulysses, wandering after the siege of 
Troy, and whence, too, rose those fantastic Franco-Trojan legends 
that played so brilliant a part in the middle ages, and already existed 
in germ in the days of Ammianus Marcellinus. 


II. 


With the Gallic epoch we enter upon history, and here it is that 
the Exhibition of the Trocadero Palace assumes a quite special 
interest. 

M. Ed. Fourdrignier has had the felicitous idea of showing us under 
glass, just as he found it,—each ornament or object of any kind in its 
original position,—the sepulchre of a warrior of Old Gaul interred with 
his chariot, exhumed by him at La Gorge-Meillet (Marne) and made 
the subject of an interesting publication. It is one of the most 
remarkable specimens of those tombs of La Marne, the exploration of 
which has of late years formed the most important contribution to our 
knowledge of the antiquities of independent Gaul. The sepulchre of 
Somme-Bionne, excavated by M. Morel, has not been exhibited in like 
fashion ; the learned explorer has contented himself with placing in a 
glass case the objects he there discovered. But these are of still 
greater historical worth. The noble Gaul interred at Somme-Bionne 
had no doubt, like many of his countrymen, served as a mercenary 
soldier in Greece or Italy. From those distant expeditions he had 
brought back certain memorials which he determined to have buried 
with him: a bronze Oinochoe of Greek workmanship, and a small 
Kylix of painted pottery, having red figures on a black ground. We 
have had other examples of these Italo-Greek painted vases, found 
singly in the north of Gaul and even in Southern Germany, whose 
presence there can only be explained in like manner. In any case 
this Kylix of Somme-Bionne becomes precious as allowing us to affix 

adate to the grave in which it was discovered, and consequently to 

others of the kind. It is unquestionably a product of Greek ceramic 
art in Italy or Hellas of the first half of the fourth century Bc. And 
this conclusion harmonizes perfectly with the fact that no coins are 
ever found in the Gaulish tombs of La Marne. They are consequently 
anterior to the epoch when, by some means which have still to be 
determined, the golden statera of Philip of Macedon were abundantly 
scattered in Gaul, and served as prototype to the earliest indigenous 
coinage. 

The armour of these Gaulish warriors, as well as the ceramic art of 
the nation, is largely represented at the Exhibition. We meet there 
with the whole of that remarkable group of Gaulish helmets discovered 
near Falaise, and with the beautiful bronze cuirass drawn from the 
bed of the Saone, which belongs to the Musée de Saint Germain. 
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Thése Falaise helmets are of a bronze so slight and thin that they 
must positively have required to be mounted on a thick headpiece of 
leather. They have neither visor nor neck-piece. The crest consists 
of a metal plate cut into sharp points. Small tubes into which 
feathers or woollen tufts seem to have been inserted are placed in 
bizarre fashion under the crest, both before and behind, and two broad 
lateral appendages, wing-shaped, must have been used as clasps for 
plumes or horse-tails falling on each side the face. Helmets of the 
same character have been found in the country of Danubian Celts; 
and the ornaments of the Celtic period discovered in Hungary, and 
exhibited in the National Museum of Pesth, also resemble the Gaulish 
‘ornaments of our land. Finally, the Exhibition shows us another 
helmet of the same kind from the Rhenish Provinces. 

The warrior of Gorge-Meillet had no cuirass. Cuirasses were never 
much used by Gauls, whose somewhat foolhardy courage preferred to 
fight with the upper part of the body bare. But he wore in battle a 
helmet similar to those of Falaise, which was found broken between his 
legs. As to the robes in which he was clad, their nature and form ‘are 
perfectly shown by the metal buttons and clasps which served to fasten 
them on. They are exactly similar to some which we still find about 
a century after the Conquest on a statue from the Epinal Museum, 
placed in the entrance hall of the French historical section: braces, 
brace, more or less closely fitting ; a short blouse, tightened round the 
waist by a belt, and only reaching half way down the thigh, which 
when it opened in front was called caracalla. Next, by way of cloak, 
the ‘short sagum, fastened on the chest by a fibula. As to the feet, 
they were shod with leather clogs, gallice. . 

In the entrance hall, where we find the statue of the Epinal Gaul, a 
complete series of monuments is displayed, mostly funereal, some of 
them original, some casts, affording very characteristic samples of 
different types of costumes in use amongst the people of Gaul under 
the Roman dominion. It is as it were a prospectus of a new hall 
which M. Alexandre Bertrand is organizing at’ the Musée de Saint 
Germain. It will not be one of the least interesting there, and a 
commentary thereon has already been written. by a masterly hand, 
that of M. Quicherat, in the early chapters of his “Histoire du Costume 
en France.” oF 

This same hall is to combine with specimens of costume those 
Gallo-Roman tombs in which handicraftsmen are sculptured at their 
daily work, priceless testimony for the historical reconstruction of 
manners and customs. In the vestibule of the French section we 
remark a fine series, partly originals, partly casts, gathered, as well as 
specimens of costume, from provincial museums. The most fertile 
source of such discoveries has been the demolition of the old ram- 
parts at Sens. It is from thence that we get those sepulchral slabs 
that show us the clogmaker at his bench, the smith at his anvil, the 
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saddler piercing leather with a tool still employed in his craft, the dyer 
engaged in the different operations of cleansing woollen stuffs, 
and the bird-catcher decoying his birds. It would be interesting 
‘to compare this last piece of sculpture with the painting on an 
Ttalo-Grecian vase of the same subject, which forms part of the 
collection recently given by M. de Meister de Ravesteyn to the Porte 
de Hall Museum at Brussels. The exhibition has borrowed from 
Rouen the tomb on which is seen the seller of metal pots at his 
counter, raising his arm to lift down from a shelf the vase his customer 
wants; from Autun, one where the master-mason ‘has his square, 
trowel, and stone-cutting implements beside him, as also that where a 
gardener about to bud a fruit-tree holds his pruning-knife in one hand 
and the graft he is meaning to insert in the other. Finally, from Puy 
comes the funereal stone on which a hunter has had placed not only 
the portrait of his dog, but all the apparatus of his favourite sport, 
and where we find the only ancient representation of the crossbow, 
arcubalista, hitherto known, 

Together with these funereal monuments, the vestibule contains 
several Gallo-Roman sculptures of some of the ancient national 
divinities which continued to be worsh¥pped after the conquest, 
without undergoing assimilation to the gods of the Graeco-Roman 
Pantheon. This goddess, for instance, with a caduceus in her hand, 
associated with Mercury on an altar found in Paris, was called Ros- 
merta; many inscriptions acquaint us with her name. No formal 
indication of the kind, however, reveals to us that of the strange 
god with three hairy faces belonging to one head, of which repre- 
sentations are most frequent about Reims, but have been often met 
with in Burgundy and in Paris. On a Reims bas-relief he appears. 
seated on the ground, cross-legged, like an Indian Buddha, between 
Mercury and Pan, with long horns and goats’ hoofs. Baron de Witte,. 
who has made these idols his special study, proposes to apply to him 
the name Tauriscus, which Ammianus Marcellinus seems to give as. 
that of a Gaulish Geryon. Another personage of the Celtic Olympus. 
also appears in a bas-relief from Reims in the posture of an Indian 
deity. This is Cernunnos, known by the inscriptions on the famous. 
altars of Notre Dame de Paris. He is characterized by stag-horns 
adorning his bald brow, and, crouching between standing figures of 
Apollo and Mercury, holds on his knees an open bag, out of which 
runs a stream of beech-nuts and acorns, which an ox and a stag come 
up to eat. Equally curious is a bas-relief found at Compiègne: the 
bust of a bearded god surrounded by crows, that seem to be whispering 
into his ear. The sculpture is not older than the third century—that 
is to say, posterior to the settlement of the first barbarous tribes 
admitted beyond the Rhine on the soil of the Empire. And, in fact, it 
is not from Gallic, but Germanic mythology, that the subject seems 
borrowed. It is difficult not to recognize here Vodan, the Odin of the 
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Germans, with his famous prophetic crows. The statuettes of bronze, 
sent to thé Exhibition by. different. amateurs, or by museums of 
different provincial ‘towns, also afford us.more than one image of the 
‘indigenous’ gods of Gaul. Buch ‘i is one “usually described as the 
Gaulish Jupiter, but, which M: ‘Anatole de Barthélemy leads us more 
correctly to recognize as Taranis, whom Cæsar spoke of as Dis Pater. 
A small figure belonging toʻthe rich collection of M. Gréau of Troyes 
shows us, Diana Arduinna, the local divinity of the forest of Ar- 
dennes, mounted on a boar, and in full chase. But of all the 
divinities of Roman Gaul, the one whose image is most frequently 
met with, up to the establishment of Christianity, is Mercury. Indeed, 
Cæsar remarked that the god most universally adored by the Gauls 
was the one that the Romans likened to their Mercury; and later, at 
the time when Paganisth was expiring, St. Martin, according to 
Sulpicius Severus, i in speaking of the exorcisms by which he banished 
from thëir old’ consecrated places the gods of other times changed ‘to 
demons now, pretended that Mercury still gave him some trouble, but 
that Jupiter was a mere brute. Jovem brutem atque hebetem esse dicebat. 
Amongst all’ these ‘Galli¢ representations of Mercury the ingenious 
researches of Mr. R. Mowat have’ tdught | us to distinguish the type of 
Mercurius Dumias or Vassocaletes—that is to say, of the celebrated 
Mercury adored by all the cities of Gaul in the temple -on the summit 

of the Puy de Dome, the gigantic eabconenachians of which have been 

recently restored to light, ` 

The cultus of fountains also occupied a prominent place in the 

religion of the Gauls. Of this we! have curious monuments in the 
ex-votos discovered near the theimal: springs of Vichy, and exhibited 
by -M. Le Faure. These are’ ‘very’ coarse stamped plates of silver, 
some of which bear dedicator'yitiscrip tions: td' Jupiter Sabazius and 
‘other divinities. We may bé’pretty sute that all mineral springs what- 
ever began by being considered miraculous fountains. Who knows 
if, a few'centuries hence; doctors may not be ordering their patients 
to the ‘waters of Lourdes: or ‘La’ Salette — theatres of pious pil- 
' grimages ‘howadays—as, places , where purely medical cures may be 
expected ? 

The objects’ of which I have just spoken well deserve the epithet 
‘Gallo-Roman, so strangely’ abused ‘at present. Every Roman object 
“found on’'French goil'is’at once'so called by‘ provincial antiquarians, 

who do, not seem to’ have, a very accurate idea of its true mean- 
‘ing. Most frequently’ thé- monuments they thus describe ‘ are 
purely: ‘Roman? without any “admixture of the Gaulish element; they 
are identical wherever the queen city extended her dominion and her 
culture. The only objects: indeed that can be properly so called are 
those on which the special génius of the Gallican race, combined with 
Roman civilization, has set' its! seal, and tle’ fabrication of which 
seems to-have been concentrated ir Gaul and inthe countries imme- 
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diately surrounding and influenced by her. Such, for instance, are 
those curious -bronzes of Neuvy-en-Sullias, belonging to the Orleans 
Museum, as well as the great horse dedicated to the local god Rudi- 
obus, which, fitted as it is to be solemnly carried in processions, seems 
to have been an image of the god himself. A boar as large as life 
is also shown in the midst of a herd of smaller and more coarsely- 
wrought boars, several of which -headed military ensigns. We know 
how great was the predilection of the Gauls for the figure of this animal, 
of which they seem to have made a kind of national symbol. Lastly, 
the same fortunate discovery affords us a series of small figures repre- 
senting inhabitants of districts on the banks of the Loire in Roman 
times, cldd in varieties of the colobiwm aud the caracalla. The squares 
drawn on these vestments point to the use of materials having squares 
of bright and contrasted colours, similar to those still retained by an- 
other people of Celtic race—the Scotch. 

The expression Gallo-Roman, in the precise sense to which it should 
be restricted, is no less certainly applicable to those ‘statuettes in 
whitish and coarsely-executed terra-cotta to be found almost every- 

` where on French soil, but chiefly in what is now the Département de 
PAllier, once the centre of their fabrication: This class of objects is 
thoroughly known at present, thanks to a publication of M. Tudot’s, 
who was fortunate enongh to explore the ruins of some of the prin- 

- cipal manufactories ‘whence they emanated.. What these manu- 
factories most abundantly supplied the market with were small, cheap 
idols, which the poorest could instal as the protecting Penates of his 
hearth. Such representations of ‘deities are varied enough, but there 
are three types, reproduced ad ‘infinitum, and evidently the most prized 
by popular devotion. First, a Venus Anadyomene, pushing back with 

- both hands the. showering tresses of her hair, a maternal goddess 
seated in'a-round arm-chair made of plaited osier, and holding one or 
two childten in her arms, and the bust of a child-god or genius, with 
smiling face and absolutely bald head, the symbolic intention of which 

“seems to me transparent. ,I will only.add that we have here plainly a 
personage akin to the Tychon. and the Konisalos of the Greeks, who 
was equally entitled to figure in the train of Priapus, and was 
looked upon’as bringing. good luck and abundance to the home, and 
averting evil influences. . Hic habitat Felicitas, nihil intret mali, says the’ 
inscription’ accompanying a phallic image in mosaic from the‘ banks of 
the Rhine. fe. es y 

It is, indeed, in the fictile department that Gaulish industry ‘during 
the Roman epoch bears the most marked imprint of individuality, 
The common pottery of Gaul differs. essentially from that made in 
Italy at the same period.and to be found in Rome, Pompeii, and the 
whole Italian Peninsula. The use and fabrication of it spread only in 
the regions that knew Latin culture through the intermediation of 
Gaul already Romanized. It is certain that it was made on the banks 
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of the Rhine, in the province of Germania, and also in Great Britain, 
where fragments of it are found as frequently asin France. In matters 
of fictile art, as in those of pettifoggery, Gaul was the instructress of 
Britain inhabited by men of the samé race. 


« Gallia causidicos docuit facunda Britannos.” 


The handsomest and most widely spread of all these kinds of 
pottery is in that fine red clay, like sealing-wax, decorated by reliefs, 
and lustrous with a brilliant glazing of the same colour as the paste 
itself, which the ancients called Samian pottery. It appears, in fact, 
to have been invented at Samos, and samples of it are occasionally 
found in the islands of the Greek Archipelago. There was an 
important factory of it in Italy, at Aretium, and its products are at 
once distinguishable from those of Gaul by the finer quality of the clay 
and the beautiful style of the reliefs. But while throughout the rest: 
of Italy this sort of pottery was little used, it was so completely 
naturalized in Gaul as to assume a really national character. Shining 
red clay was to be found in all parts of France, in the Rhenish Pro- 
vinces, and in Roman England, and seems to have been worked 
throughout this vast territory. 

A remarkable peculiarity of these Gallo-Roman potteries is their 
similarity, or rather identity, of fine texture, density, and, 
above all, colour, wherever found and fabricated. It is hard to 
understand how these potters could produce paste so much alike, 
with materials so different, for we cannot suppose they all got their 
clay from the same place. It is presumable that, choosing clay 
almost colouless and capable of affording a fine dense paste, they 
gave it the proper colour by appropriate proportions of red ochre. 
These dense pastes were naturally little permeable; they were rendered 
capable of holding liquids without letting a drop escape by the ap- 
plication of vitreous glazing. Its composition is purely silico-alkaline, 
as Is that of the paste itself, and it must have been made of the same 
materials. In fact it is only a finer paste, laid in a very thin layer 
on the clay, whether by a brush or by immersion, and vitrified in the 
oven. 

The usual forms of this red pottery prove that the articles were not, 
like the painted Greek and Etruscan vases, principally inter led for 
decorative purposes, but were vessels of every-day use, principally for 
the table and the kitchen, for which their solidity and impermeability 
especially fitted them. They were generally ornamented with forms 
borrowed from the vegetable and animal worlds, but sometimes with 
human figures, either mythological representations, groups of fighting 
gladiators, or still moré often of obscene character. Frequently the 
same subject is repeated round and round the vase. These decorative 
reliefs were generally obtained by casting, sometimes by the use of 
a terra-cotta or metal roller for ornamentation in circular zones round 
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the,vases and cups, or by stamping with terra-cotta seals having a 
kind of tail for handle; rosettes, animals, and other subjects. Some- 
times, again, paste was laid on in a condition of viscous liquidity called 
Sarbotine, with a brush, pipe, or spoon-shaped spatula, for we find . 
manifest traces of all these three tools. 

Another kind of pottery, principally found on the banks of the Rhine 
near Mayence, Coblentz, and Cologne, where it seems to have been 
made, takes rather the form of urns and of various little bottles, than 
of crockery in daily use. Here, too, we have a fine ware adorned in 
the same manner, generally reddish, but sometimes grey and even 
almost black with a brilliant black glazing, having the metallic lustre 
of graphite, which sometimes seems silico-alkaline in composition like 
the glazing of the red potteries, sometimes produced by a metallic layer 
deposited by vaporization. Some vases of this kind have inscriptions 
painted in large white letters on the brilliant black of the surface. 
These are Bacchic exclamations, supposed to be spoken by the drinker 
—as for instance IMPle COPam, “fill the cup ;” REPLE, “ full ;” 
MERVM DA, “give pure wine;” or else good wishes for him, such as 
VIVAS. The liking for drinking-cups with inscriptions of the kind 
was essentially Gaulish. We find some painted in white or brighter 
red than the clay itself, on red pottery ; for example, the flagon exhi- 
bited in the Pavilion of La Ville de Paris, with some other samples 
from municipal collections: the flagon bearing the inscription Hospitia 
reple lagena(m) cervisia, “ Hostess, fill the flagon with beer.” In a late 
pamphlet M. A. de Barthélemy has called attention to the exclamations 
to be read in relief on a number of glazed earthen cups, CERVESARIIS 
FELICITER, “Live the brewers ;” and a whole series with Vivats in» 
honour of the different tribes of Gaul. GABALIBVS FELICITER, 
REMIS FELICITER, SEQVANIS FELICITER. All these last vases 
originate in a factory the site of which has been found in the 
Gévaudau; and at the markets where they were sold purchasers 
took pleasure in choosing the cup that bore good wishes to their 
natal city. 

There are other specimens of pottery equally confined to Gaul, 
the banks of the Rhine, and Great Britain. These have ornamen- 
tations in relief surrounding the vase, fixed on in a soft state or 
stamped by the roller. Here the clay is black inside and out, with 
a thick layer—nearly a quarter of a millimetre—covering the whole 
outer surface, but yet without any glazing, however shining they be. 
This ware was produced by carrying on the methods already in use in 
Gaul before the Roman conquest, and is only to be distinguished from 
that found in the sepulchres of the wholly independent age by the 
greater fineness of the paste, the lightness of the articles, and above 
all by the perfection with which they are turned on the lathe. 

If we add to the different kinds of pottery passed in review those 
still more common vases in reddish or white clay without any glazing 
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whatever, to be found in Italy as well as France and Great Britain, we 
shall have a complete idea of Gallo-Roman pottery such as we find it 
at the Trocadero Palace. i i 

And since we have been led to dwell on the subject, we may 
as well touch upon an important question, though not’ special to 
Gaul, towards the solution of which the Exhibition contributes 
precious’ data. Did the Roman ‘potters know and sometimes 
employ enamelled glazings having lead for a basis? — Did they, 
in a word, make true porcelain? Twenty years ago this question 
would have been universally answered in the negative, and this not 
because the great public collections did not already contain some 
articlés in which the use of lead-enamelling was incontestable, but: 
that existing prejudice refused to take them into account. Nowa- 
days, however, instances are so multiplied that there is no possible 
standing out against them. The prejudice referred to has been chiefly 
dispelled bythe discoveries of Victor Langlois at Tarsus, where, 
amidst heaps ‘of rubbish marking the site of those celebrated potteries 
tó which the town owed a principal source of its wealth, a whole set 
of fragments of.earthen vases and figures was found, all enamelled 
by the true faience method, and now preserved at the Louvre. Then 
came the acquisition by France of the Campana Gallery, containing 
several important articles, clay vases covered with enamel having 
a basis of lead. Arid if any hesitation still remained, it must needs 
have yielded-in presétice of the decisive samples, all from Italy, exhi- 
bited in the Tiocadero by M. Eug. Piot and M. le Baron Davilliers. 

, In the same: galleriés’ we are equally able to trace the ‘monetary 
history of ‘Gaul from the earliest attempts at a'native coinage up to 
the beginning of feudal-times. The Gaulish epoch is represented ‘by 
the fine series of Ms Yintendant-Général Robert, and the collection of 
. M. Changartiiér. “Here “we can trace the art of coinage as introduced 
among the indigenous inhabitants by two simultaneous commercial 
currents which first’led; in the north and’centre ofthe country, to 
the imitation of Philip’s golden coins; in the south-east, in the basin of 
the Garoniie; to’ that of the silver money of Rhoda and ‘Emporie. 
The imitations’ are ‘at first servile, but -soon each of the peoples of 
Gaul combines its'6wn symbols with the degenerate vestiges of ancient. 
Greek types, ‘and’ at ‘the same time the: names of these ‘tribes and 
especially of their chiefs aré substituted for the coarse and meaning- 
less imitation of the Hellenic legend on the prototype. About a cen- 
tury before thé' conquest, the Roman denarii and quinarii of the 
Dioscures type became the models most generally imitated, instead of 
the coins of Macedonia‘ and of the Massaliot colonies of the north 
of Spain. Gold- coinage was at first almost exclusively used, at. 
least beyond the basin“of the Garonne, and long preponderated, but. 
the progress of Roman influence tended to its disappearance, for the 
Republic considered the right of issuing gold coinage as exclusively 
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its own, and jealously enforced it wherever its power extended. 
Thus at the time of Cæsars wars only his two most formidable 
and actively patriotic enemies dared openly to defy Rome by coining 
golden specie, Vercingetoriz [Arverne, and the King of the Bello- 
vaques called in the manuscripts of the Commentaries Correus, 
but whose true name seems to have been Cricirus. The conquest of 
Cesar does not put a stop to the Gallican coinage, it only i imposes 
more severe restrictions upon it up to the time of the definite organiza- 
tion of the three provinces by Augustus. , Even during this interval 
the first Roman Governors of Celtic and Belgic Gaul, A. Hirtius, 
Albius Carinas, and Munatius Plancus, struck in their own names 
complete Gallican coins side by side with those of the national chiefs 
left at the head of their tribes. 

M. Et. Recamier has undertaken to continue the valuable researches 
left unfortunately incomplete by the death of the lamented Count de 
Salis, on the classification of the Imperio-Roman ‘series, by their 
respective mints. If these researches lead to positive results,—and 
what had been already done by the savant whose loss has been so 
felt by the British Museum assures us that, had he lived, he would have 
been successful,—they will bring about a real renovation of Roman 
numismatics. Meanwhile, M. Recamier exhibits some well-chosen 
but too few specimens, which can be with certainty referred to the 
mint of Lugdunum, the: existence of which is attested by Strabo. 
M. de Ponton d’Amecourt exhibits his beautiful Roman gold coins, 
and his unequalled collection of Merovingian ones, which are followed 
up by the Carlovingian in M. Gariel’s famous collection. 

Unfortunately medals are too little prized in an Exhibition of 
the kind. In order to feel the full interest attaching to coins, one 
should be able to handle and leisurely examine them. They, do not 
say much to the mere spectator, or even to the connoisseur who 
only sees them in the glass case before which he passes. And numis- 
matic amateurs are so aware of this that very few have exhibited 
in the Trocadero. If we mention M. Lemaitre’s collection of Roman 
and Italiot ws grave, the beautiful contourmiated medallions of M. 
Robert, the series of Parthian kings belonging to M. Hoffmann, and 
the series of Greek medals selected by M. Auguste Dubuit exclu- 
sively on account of their artistic merit, we shall have concluded 
our enumeration of the numismatic treasures at the Universal 
Exhibition. 


Iv. 


Of Greek and Roman marbles there are few, but some are of very 
high value. The Marquise de Laborde exhibits the head acquired by 
her husband in 1844 at Venice, whither'it had been taken in 1688 by 
San Gallo, secretary to Morosini, the only remaining head certainly 
belonging to the pediment of the Parthenon. It is a wonderful 
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fragment, familiar to us all through casts, but important to study in the 
original. For it is only when standing before the marble itself that 
we become aware of the mutilation it has undergone, and of the large 
amount of restoration which is very far from being entirely satis- 
factory. The whole nose, the chin, and nearly all the mouth, have 
been restored by a modern hand, hence the impression of disappoint- 
ment produced by this head, in which the restorer has not been able 
to rise to the grandeur of intention and breadth of execution of the 
Greek chisel. Mr. C. Newton would do well to place in the hall 
devoted to the Elgin marbles in the British Museum, side by side with 
the cast of the head such as it actually appears, another cast of it 
in its mutilated state freed from all modem additions. The really 
ancient portions would gain incomparably thereby, and nothing could 
afford us a more instructive illustration of the genius of Phidias. M. 
de Breuvery sends to the Trocadéro the statue of a woman from the 
tomb of Mausoleus, which he has treasured for many years in his 
house at St. Germain-en-Laye. It is the fruit of excavations under- 
taken by this distinguished amateur at Budrun long before those of 
Mr. Newton, but not proceeded with. About fifteen years ago M. de 
Breuvery generously offered this precious marble to the Louvre, but 
our French museums were then under the deplorable administration 
of M. de Nieuverkerke. He let several months elapse without finding 
the means of transporting the statue from St. Germain to Paris, till at 
last the proprietor, justly offended by the neglect of his donation, 
retracted it. It is a purely decorative sculpture, and can only be 
classed with the secondary fragments of the statuesque decorations 
of the mausoleum, but it is interesting to compare it with the marbles 
preserved in London, and in it we feel the touch of the school of 
Scopas. Ji 

In the collection of M. Gréau, rich enough to fill a hall of itself, 
together with some fine fragments of the great epoch from Ephesus 
and Sardis, we have to admire a very remarkable bust of Augustus 
discovered at Arles. Another bust, belonging to the art of the last 
half of the second century, affords a monument of the highest value 
to iconography. It affords us, in fact, as M. de Longpérier was the 
first to recognize, the portrait of the celebrated author of the Hypo- 
typoses, of the physician and sceptical philosopher, Sextus Empiricus, 
as he has been represented on the coins of Mitylene, his birthplace. 
Another article‘ of exceptional merit raises questions as to which 
the best authorities still differ. It is a. head of Pan crowned 
with ivy, with horns of a goat and a bestial, grinning countenance, 
large as life, modelled in so compact and fine a clay that in the 
baking it has become as hard as the hardest stoneware. This head has 
along story. It was discovered at Smyrna, and had been embedded 
in the wall of a Greek house, where it got the coat of oil-paint of 
which many traces remain. But accounts given of the source of 
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objects of the kind by those who have them to sell are never im- 
plicitly to be trusted. One things certain : this head of Pan, although 
unique as to the mode of its fabrication, leaves one in doubt as to 
whether it should be considered antique or attributed to the Renais- 
sance. Adhuc sub judice lis est. Butin any case it is a first-class piece 
of sculpture. : 

Two heads of archaic Greek work, both found at Athens, are 
exhibited, one by M. O. Rayet, who has this year given an account of 
it in the report of the Association for the Advancement of Greck 
Studies; the other by M. George Rampin. They are fragments of 
statues representing victorious athletes, and the second, in which the 
arrangement of the hair is very remarkable, shows the best example ` 
that I know of the parsley crown (céduov), the prize in certain games. 
As regards the history of art, both are exceptionally important, 
exemplifying as they do the style and execution of the Attic šchool, 
instituted by Endoios, in the time of Solon and Pisistratus. We 
already notice the finish and delicacy in which Athenian artists were 
later to excel. If Attica’s earliest sculptors had not the same know- 
ledge of anatomy or the same vigorous precision in modelling as the 
Dorian. schools, they made up for it by less of hardness, even allowing 
for their archaic stiffness and dryness. They aimed more at the 
ideal, ‘and always excelled in a certain charm dependent on a true 
feeling for life in action. Instead of being guided, as were the 
Dorians, by the learned analysis of the studio, they sought inspiration 
from the public place and the arena. They placed expression chiefly 
in the smile of the mouth, and we contrast with surprise the delicate 
finish given to the lower portion of the face with the off-hand and 
quite conventional rendering of the upper, especially with the unskilful 
execution of the eyes. 

Meanwhile, in learning from relics of the kind the better to under- 
stand the style of old Attic sculpture, the essential and very peculiar 
characteristics of one of the ancient Dorian schools of the Pelopon- 
nesus—that, namely, of Sparta—have been revealed to us by those 
curious bas-reliefs (some of them apparently dating as far back 
as the seventh century) which MM. H. Dressel and A. Milchhoeffer 
have just published in the last number of the Mitheilungen of the 
German Archaeological Institute of Athens.* The same characteristics, 
one of the most marked of which is a singular flattening of the face, 
are observable in a fine statuette in bronze of a woman, once part of the 
stand of a candelabra, which comes from Sparta, and belongs to 
M. Gréau. 

Amongst the fragments of bronze statuary we must make prominent 
mention of the leg of a Greek warrior, wrapped in a close-fitting 
garment modelled on the muscles of the nude, belonging to M. 
Eug. Piot. The skill and vigour displayed in this unique fragment, 

* Die antiken Kunstwerke aus Sparta und Umgebung. 
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discovered in Magna Greecia, which assuredly belonged to the work 
of some great master, alone give us any idea of the meritorious 
execution of those bronze statues which Hellenic artists delighted in 
multiplying during the transition time that preceded Phidias. 

The four fine Impeiial busts exhibited by M. Fenardent come from 
Northern Italy. That of Vespasian is a masterpiece indeed. No 
other portrait is só expressive, or so well shows the man. The face 
denotes vigour and capacity, without any elevation. The head is 
firm and square, as was the figure of the chief of the Flavian family ; 
structura quadrata jirmisque membris, as Suetonius has it, adding, “He 
looked like a man who makes an effort.” In his small piercing eyes 
and thin lips wé see the sarcastic expression of a mind that could 
never be duped. It is the very counterpart of the old general, 
obstinate as well as energetic, who was so well calculated to rise in 
times like his from low estate to the purple, and to maintain himself 
there. The bust of Domitian, almost equally noticeable, has an 
expression of cold malignity which I have hardly ever seen so well 
given in any of biş portraits, and which exactly fits that emperor 
whose cruelty. was of all others the most profound and perverse, 
because the most premeditated. 

It is to M. Auguste Dubuit that now belong the celebrated bronzes 
found .a few years back near Annecy. I. am unable. to share the 
opinion of Mr. W,.King, who sees a Greek athlete in the nude male 
figure, more than 60 centimetres’ in height; to me it stands for an 
image of Bonus Eventus of. Roman workmanship, and not even 
anterior to the ‘beginning of the second century. Of the four heads, 
larger than life, exhumed at the same’'time, one bears the likeness of 
Antoninus Pius; the others, very inferior in: execution, are fragments 
of municipal statues raised to individuals who attained to local honours 
in the Vienna colony, whose territory extended over the whole of what 
is now Savoy, and as far as: Geneva. A colossal bronze head, belong- 
ing to the Coutances Library, whither it was taken from the castle of 
Thorigny, evidently belonged to a municipal statue erected in the 
capital of the Viducasses. ‘The cut of the hair and beard recalls the 
Emperor Hadrian, fo¥ even. in the most remote provinces fashion 
aimed at imitating the sovereign. There is something tude and pro- 
vincial in the execution of, this head, but it is strikingly natural and 
life-like. It affords, too, one of the most decisive proofs that, despite 
invasions, the fundamental character of the people of France has 
changed but little since ancient times. -The type is thoroughly 
French—I might say thoroughly modern; one has but to consider it 
attentively for a few. minutes to recognize its similarity to many faces 
in the crowd that fills the Exhibition. I could even mention a learned 
numismatist whose anticipated, portrait this sculpture might be—done 
seventeen centuries in advance. 

Generally speaking, fragments of bronze statuary form park of the 
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wealth of our provincial museums, several of which have contributed 
them to the Trocadero. Lyons is represented by its fine foculus in a 
state of preservation we could hardly have believed possible in an 
object buried under ashes in the Vesuvian cities ; its Neptune of more 
than a metre in height, and its admirable head of Juno Regina, with a 
garland bearing the dedication of L. Lilagius Lana of the tribe 
Aniensis, queestor of the colony of Vienna. Bordeaux exhibits its 
life-sized bronze Hercules, found broken in thirty-three pieces, a piece 
of sculpture of the time of the Emperors of Gaul in the third century, 
most probably of the reign of Posthumus, whose medals proclaim his 
especial devotion to the son of Alcmena. It is in the museum of the 
capital of the Département de l’Eure that those bronzes of Vieil- 
Evreux are preserved, the fame-of which has long become European. 
These differ in dimension, from a Jupiter a metre high to small figures, 
such as the enchanting winged Genius practising gymnastics by raising, 
in both hands, a large stone above his head. 

Amongst these Vieil-Evreux bronzes, the most noticeable to my mind 
is an Apollo of effeminate and ambiguous form. It affords the most 
perfect sample hitherto known of a school of sculpture whose markedly 
characteristic works are only. to be met with in Gaul, and which cer- 
tainly flourished in the first century of our era. It also furnishes the 
Apollo of Vaupoisson (Aube) exhibited at the Trocadero by the Troyes 
Museum, and the great statue in gilt bronze of the same god dis- 
covered at: Lillebonne and preserved in the Louvre. In both these 
the style is the same,-and certain typical peculiarities in the propor- 
tions of the human frame are exactly reproduced. In analyzing the 
eesthetic feature of the works of this purely Gallican school, it would 
be easy to point out merits and defects both, which in far later ages 
distinguish French sculpture,—a remarkable proof of racial aptitudes 
and tendencies. Although still working under Roman dominion, this 
school has no connection with Roman sculpture; it emanates directly 
from the Grecian schools, whose traditions it modifies in its own 
fashion. This influence of Hellenic art reached Gaul by way of Mar- 
seilles without passing through Italy. Nor must we here forget, for it 
is a principal point in the question, that the great sculptor and toreu- 
tician who sprung from the land of the Arvernes about the very time of 
these bronzes of which we have spoken, and who wassummoned to Rome 
to execute. the Colossus of Nero, bore the Greek name Zenodorus, and 
specially delighted in copying articles of old Greek plate: the vases of 
Calamis. In his own country Zenodorus was also the author of the 
colossal: Mercury of the Puy de Dome; and the beautiful coins of the 
Arvernes, those especially of Vercingetorix, worthy to be compared 
with the monetary productions of the Greeks themselves, prove that , 
he followed on in-the track of artists settled before the Roman .con- 
quest in the rich lands of central Gaul. 

We may observe that the images of Apollo appear to have held a 
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prominent place among favourite subjects in the school that may be 
entitled Gallo-Greciai. This doubtless results from the assimilation 
that had taken place between the Apollo of the Massaliots and the 
- Gaulish deity Belenus. 

M. Gréau contributes to the Exhibition the richest series ever col- 
lected by a private individual, of small bronze statues found on 
Gallic soil. Others have been lent by the Musée de Saint Germain 
and different municipal sources. Many of these can in no way be 
attributed to indigenous schools, A good number have been executed 
in Italy, others must have been brought from Greece. Under the 
Antonines especially, security and wealth had developed intellectual 
tastes in Gaul, and it had, as in our own day, its amateurs and virtuosi. 
And we no doubt possess some of the greatest treasures of their 
museums. But the example of Zenodorus, who used to repeat for 
Roman amateurs objects no longer to be found, proves that the local 
production of artistic objects was not inferior either to that of other 
times or other countries. In the ancient’ buildings of the south of 
France, we distinguish the influence of Greek taste in its decadence, 
giving a peculiar character to Gallo-Roman architecture. The same 
observation applies both for good and evil to many ‘of the small 
figures discovered in Gaul. I have just spoken of works connected 
with Greek models by direct tradition. In other pieces we notice an 
affectation, a want of simplicity, which corresponds with the ordinary 
defects of Latin writers of Gaulish origin. In Etruscan monuments 
some exaggerations peculiar to the modern Tuscan style have been 
found. We may say as much of Gallo-Roman statuary, and may even 
maintain by conclusive examples that the rococo taste is endemic on 
French soil. 

Before we leave the subject of bronze monuments, let us pause a 
moment before the very complete set of defensive weapons belong- 
ing to a Samnite or Hoplomachian gladiator. These magnificent 
arms, only to be paralleled in the Naples Museum, now belong to 
that of Saint Germain. Their workmanship is so costly, so careful, 
that one can hardly believe them ever made for actual use, or for 
anything but parade. In the same glass case there are grouped 
small objects of all kinds, representing gladiators and their combats. 

Gladiators alone, however, we may observe, and not soldiers, could 
have loaded themselves with defensive armour of such weight and so 
calculated to impede theirmovements, whileso completely preserving all 
portions of the body. In general, there has been a mistaken idea of 
gladiatorial fights; they have been looked upon as always having the 
character of human sacrifices, which drew down on them the anathemas 
of the Fathers of the Church. It was only in Rome, and on extra- 
ordinary oceasions, when great expense was gone to, that a certain 
number perished of those unforturiates whose sad trade it was to fight 
for popular amusement. In the provinces, and in ordinary cases, there 
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were fewer human deaths than in the Spanish bull-fights of our own 
time. 

Troops of gladiators were private property ; a strong, athletic slave 
cost dear, and time and attention were needed to train him; and 
thus he was, as it were, precious capital well worthy of preservation. 
Proteéted by massive armour, the gladiators for the most part hacked 
away at each other so as to gratify the public without serious injury 
to themselves, and fought much after the fashion of the condottieri 
of Italy in the fifteenth century. The majority of their performances 
must greatly have resembled that famous battle of Pont d’Angliari, 
where after a fierce fight of five hours the only victim was, on falling 
from horseback, crushed by the weight of his armour. The condottieri 
were stupefied and greatly disappointed at Fornova, when they saw 
the French gendarmerie take to striking for good and all. The pro- 
prietor of a ludus gladiatorius must have had much the same sensation 
when the people gathered in the amphitheatre, taking things in grim 
earnest and carried away by the intoxication of blood, demanded a 
less harmless combat, and insisted on the death of one of the members 
of his band. 

On the rare occasions upon which gladiators were employed on the 
battle-field, they proved to be strangely embarrassed by the weight 
of their equipments. They were easily knocked over, and, once on 
the ground, could not rise, but remained at the mercy of the first 
comer. The companies of crupellarti of Augustodunum that Julius 
Sacrovir had engaged to take part in his revolt presented on the day 
of battle a mass incapable of movement, and thé legionaries demolished 
them as they would a wall, by hatchet and axe blows, without their 
being able to offer any effective resistance. 

FRANGOIS LENORMANT. 
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[In this Section the Contributors to the ContemPorARY Review are understood to 
express themselves with less restraint (as to their individual views) than might 
be thought desirable in formal articles] > 1° 1" 


DIFFICULTIES OF THE PULPIT. . 


T would be no compliment to anybody’s memory to'copy Charles Lamb’s 
I account of his aunt, “a dear and: good one, whom single blessedness 
had soured to the world,” and who used to tell him that he was the only 
thing in it that she loved. Who does not remember her? There she sits 
beforé our eyes, prim and quiet, gravely dressed, not a thread awry in all 
her attire, slicing the French beans into the “ china basin of fair: water ;” and 
the odour of the beans comes.to us across the years, just as it did to her 
nephew, when he wrote that immortal account of his “ Relations.” The 
maiden aunt, for all- her asperities, was “a fine old Cliristian,’ —the sweet 
humourist underscores the words. She was, he says, from morning till night 
_ “poring over good books and devotional exercises.” Her especial favourites 
were Thomas à Kempis, in. Stanhope’s translation, and a Roman Catholic 
prayer-book, “ with the matins and complines regularly set down.” She was 
« daily admonished” that these books were “ Popish,” but daily read them, as 
devoutly, at least, as Mrs. Varden did her “ Protestant Manual.. >For all. that 
she went:regularly to ‘some Protestant church on. Sunday. - She. had,.scarcely 
ever read any. other book than the “Adventures of an Unfortunate Young 
Nobleman,”—but ‘she was a woman of strong sense and fine wit.’ It is 
important to notice this, in order'that'we may not attribute‘to' weakness 
the perfect catholicity of ‘the’ good old souls: religion. > Liamb.:tells' us ‘that, 
finding: the door-of the chapel in Essex Street open one day, she went in, liked 
the sermon, and the manner of worship there, and frequented the place at 
intervals for some time after. Now the preacher was Theophilus Lindsey. So 
here we have a shrewd old lady worshipping at church and at the Unitarian 
chapel by turns, and filling up her time with a Roman Catholic prayer-book 
and Thomas & Kempis. Upon her visits to the Unitarian chapel, and her 
liking for the sermon and the services, Lamb quietly but very instructively 
remarks—* She came not for doctrinal points, and never missed them.” 
I will ask leave to finish my anecdotes at one stroke. A few years ago, ata 
certain place of “ worship,’ where the preacher just then was a “ very 
advanced” man, I was a little surprised to be recognized by a gentleman 
whom I knew in business, and should have supposed to be a most conventional 
churchman of the ordinary stamp—and I found he was a regular seat-holder, 
and “ supporter of the cause.” The next time I met him—in the very thick 
and clatter of business it was—I remarked, among other things, that Mr. 
Blank was an intelligent man, and that his addresses were highly informing, 
but that there was a grotesque contrast between his address and the hymns 
sung,—which were from Martineau’s Selection,—and that he never “ warmed 
the cockles of your heart.” My friend—the sort of man from whom you 
would not look for sentiment—replied, “ Yes, that’s it,—he doesn’t lift you up, 
as Martineau does.” í 
Not long ago, an American newspaper contained a very sensible letter from 
a lady, who said that she had been educated in “ Liberal Christianity,” and was 
accustomed to attend the services of preachers of the “Liberal” school, but 
that she feared she should be driven to church, where she would be pretty sure 
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of hearing a plain sermon, perhaps an encouraging one, and where she would 
escape controversial innuendoes, and the incessant worry of a “scientific 
theology ” which never seemed sure of anything. After a week of trouble and 
worldliness, she said she wanted a “ sanctuary” on Sunday, and yet she found 
at the “ Liberal” church that the very prayers were tinged with the circum- 
locution of (what is very tiresomely called) “ modern thought,” while the 
sermon was half of it a discussion more or less direct of the bases of belief. 

I entirely sympathized with this lady, and thought at once of Charles Lamb’s 
aunt, and of my business friend who wanted to be “ lifted up” when he went 
to a place of worship. It was just what I wanted myself, and what most 
people want, with whom the Sunday’s service is anything but routine. Nor 
is the trouble or difficulty in question by any means peculiar to places where the 
preachers are openly classed as belonging to “ Liberal” schools of thought. 

It would be impossible to present, or even to suggest, in small compass, 
that state of things, as between preacher and hearer in church, and between 
writer and reader in religious literature, which at this moment creates the 
working difficulty that I have in my mind, and which will be all too easily 
recognized by many a reader. Only those who have closely and anxiously 
followed the living story of “the courses of religious thought ” for the last 
twenty years at least, and who have carried their reading into what may be 
called the very holes and corners of the subject, can thoroughly make real to 
their own minds the state of the case. At the present moment there is a 
tightening of the strings of “dogma” proceeding in the great mass of 
Dissent; which is, of course, largely composed of the uncultivated classes. 
Attentive students of the signs of the times have for a few years past been 
predicting this reaction—if reaction it must be termed; but the word scarcely 
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of the classes distinguished by such connotations’ as “ advanced,” “ liberal,” or 
“ free-thought,” have been trying hard to put new wine into old ‘bottles, and 
practising various sorts of neological “ opportunism.” And for every hour of 
that time clear-sighted persons have been prophesying that this must break 
down, and that it would be better to give open battle at once. Whether this 
view was right or wrong, it is easy to discern, in a hundred specific cases, that 
no other course was open to Mr. A., Mr. B., or Mr. C., and that these and 
many a score of other men equally able and serious did. all which was natural 
and possible. A man does not always see—he very: seldom sees—how far his 
first steps in a new path commit him to a certain goal; and he perhaps goes 
on, and on, and on, still in more or less of a haze, till some gate shuts 
behind him with a slam, and he finds himself in a false position. But it would 
lead us too far from the main topic to pursue this now. The upshot is that 
preachers are human, and that they cannot escape the influence of the Zeit-geist. 
A religious teacher is bound not to affirm—or suggest—by his language that 
he believes more than he does in fact believe, or something very different from 
what he believes. Hence, in these trying days, incessant difficulty. What 
with the pressure of the money question: (when it is real and not a mere 
matter of “ position”) ; the pressure of creeds; and the dread of being forced 
into false situations by that sort of publicity, or meddling from without, which 
tends to reduce even strong men to social puppets, it is scarcely possible to 
feel too strongly for Mr. A., Mr. B., Mr. C., or hundreds of their brethren» One 
thing is certain, however, that the world is by no means deceived as to the 
real state of -Mr. A.’s mind, when by the fear of “imperiling spiritual 
usefulness ”—respect for what is established—-and the friendly badgering of 
“my dear and honoured brethren,” he is forced—or, say induced—to retrace 
his steps, or explain away his meanings: There is, after all; a limit to the 
evasive power of language, and if-a man, solicited to-declare whether the earth 
goes round the sun, or the sun round the ‘earth, says, “ Sometimes one, some- 
times the other, a little of both,”—there is not one of us that may not feel for 
him, “remembering thyself, lest thou also be témpted ;” but nobody is taken 
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in. The momentary “ gain” to the repressing side will come out of the mill 
a short time hence in the shape of a dead loss, with compound interest; and, 
meanwhile, there is no such school of scepticism as the writing or preaching 
of the man who has allowed himself to be thus dealt with. There will be 
hours of anguish in which he will by-and-by feel this, but the total result 
will only be known in the day when the secrets of all hearts shall be revealed. 

Now, in how many hundreds of pulpits next Sunday will there be preaching 
which will keep the word of promise to the ear and break it to the hope? 
Let us leave out cases of gross and shameful treachery, in which, for example, 
the preacher will speak in the usual terms of “ the resurrection,” and whisper 
up his sleeve that he means only a spiritual resurrection. We will think only 
of other and, superficially speaking, inevitable cases. Let us think only of the 
verbal stratagems of intelligent men, pious and sincere, but with an imperfect 
mastery of the laws of expression, and suffering from the effects of a training 
in which the purely spiritual element did not count for as much as it might 
have done. “Oh, Mr. Secretary,” said Clarendon, “those stratagems have 
given me more sad hours than all the misfortunes in war which have befallen 
the King, and look like the effects of God’s anger towards us.” And: what will 
be the effect of these “ stratagems” upon the listeners? When the Rev. Mr. 
Dimmesdale whispered in the ears of the deaf old crone an argument against a 
future life, she mistook him, and rejoiced as if an angel had spoken to her; but 
everybody is not as deaf as that aged pilgrim, and accidents of a mournfully 
different order sometimes happen. 

But let us not dwell upon the dark side of this subject too long. It is 
unnecessary, for even what has gone before will have given a sharp stab to 
many a heart. Let us rather cast about for help and consolation. 

Ts it possible that we may find both in Lamb’s sketch of his old-fashioned 
aunt, who went to the Unitarian chapel in the morning and read Thomas 
à Kempis in the evening? Perhaps we may. It has often been remarked that 
we find a greater number of converts from Roman Catholicism among Unita- 
rians than in any other religious body, and that Unitarians, especially educated 
ones, are peculiarly apt to pass over to the other camp. I do not affirm this 
in either clause; but supposing it to be true, I still less admit the usual 
explanation: which is, that extremes are apt to meet, and that the transition 
from a maximum to a minimum of belief—as in the case of Blanco White—is 
natural. But we need not inquire into the truth of the report, for in any case 
there is a salient point of contact between the Unitarian and the Roman 
Catholic, and we may readily find illustrations of it in the hymns and devo- 
tional writings that are most beloved on both sides. On each side the process 
of exclusion differs, but on each side we may almost go so far as to say the 
main current of the devotional life is rid of dogma. In the case of the Roman 
Catholic, the question of dogma is, so to speak, handed over; and to the great 
disembarrassment of the soul: in the case of the Unitarian, there is, to speak 
roughly, all but nothing that could embarrass: so that on each side the simple 
worship and love of God has free course in His creature. Of “Catholics,” 
personally, I do not know much—though the best books of devotion bearing 
any such name are familiar to me. But I have an intimate knowledge of 
Protestants of all names, and I know no such examples of what I should call 
devoutness pure and simple as among the Unitarians. Let us recall the case 
of the two Newmans, both living. There are strong resemblances between 
the writings of the two brothers, considered simply as writings; but that is 
only collaterally interesting: the point is that you may pass from Mr. Francis 
Newman’s devotional book “ Theism” to Thomas à Kempis and St. Augustine 
without feeling any jar. Of course we must except from the scope of this remark _ 
all the numerous passages in the Catholic writers in which dogma relating to 
Jesus, the Trinity, original sin, &c., finds a place. But the great fact which I 
have ‘just indicated remains; and we may note in the best Unitarian hymn 
books an extraordinary number of devotional poems from Catholic sources. 
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Now it would be unwise to risk the practical value of this line of comment 
by pushing it to its limits; but it surely has a practical value. If we select 
from Thomas à Kempis, and the most advanced Unitarians, instances of the kind 
of devotional writing in which the Catholic and the Unitarian feel alike at 
home, and in which other religious persons also feel at home until they set to 


tion, but it is much lightened,—supposing him to be a deeply religious man. In 
that case he will find it comparatively easy to keep to the King’s high road— 


lecturers. Our most accredited evangelists, even, show a great deal too much 
of the art—or the genius—of the advocate. It would do them all good, by 


in_half-despairing hope to some little chapel outside the fashionable circle. 
“ Perhaps among this simpler people I shall stand some slight chance of hear- 


cerned, the preacher might almost have been a Mussulman. It was the 
devotional portion of the service which was intended to produce the strongest, 
or at least the most diffused impression, and it did. 

No preacher of good intelligence and fair reading, especially if young, can 
help being much harassed in what one might perhaps indicate as the interval 
between study and pulpit, and then, again, between pulpit and study. The 
majority of “religious” critics have little advice to give to sufferers in these 
matters beyond what amounts to this :—Try not to hav® doubts about any- 
thing,—i.e., sit down upon the safety-valve, and risk an explosion. There are 
evident signs of increasing pressure from without in this or some such sense 
or senses. But what the harassed and sometimes almost heart-broken young: 
preacher requires is rest—a breathing-space. If he has a true vocation for the 
work of the religious teacher, he will find some help in confining himself for a 
time to the simply devotional, the simply practical, and the obj ectively exegetical. 
If, in addition to this, he will, by an effort, determine from time to time, as well 
as he can, the lowest terms to which he can be logically reduced as to his 
creed, and how much of what he is “ expected” to teach can be got within 

those lines, without any attempt at deceiving others or himself, he may safely 
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hope for the highest assistance! ever vouchsafed -to the ‘human conscience in 
these cases, and must surely save his:soul alive; while the congregation—with 
wliom we began—will bė “lifted up,” healed; and 'rested—a: thing which does 
not too óftén: happen to thé-hearer even ‘of the’ most ‘sizicere, eloquent, arid 
evangelical of -preachers: ‘It is‘one thing to be excited, and “ religiously ” 
taken.out of yourself ‘for. a time: -This ‘may bé useful; but. it.is another and 
a higher thing to feel healed, soothed, and rested: The’ effect of a vigorous, 
aggressive, evangelical sermon may be'to a watchful, intellizent- hearer even 
more disturbing ‘than one. in which’the preacher invites ‘you to make ‘your 
Spiritual meal off his-own doubts dr his: private. and peculiar ‘trick of dealing 
with what he calls “modern thought.” Neither brings: you ahy nearer to the. 
secret of the Almighty; or soothes you into love, worship, and-acquiéscence 
afar off, “Neither lifts you-up$"and liffing up is what you ‘too oftén need: 


te a boats 2 HT ee eh RO me Pah AAN is 
ooo te ge et MR. TRELAWNY. AND. HIS-FRIENDS: 7, ; 
TUTE have récently seen the remark that the public must’ by this timè be 
V getting sick: of ‘Shelley! or’at‘least of the current: writing-about him. 
This ‘is - plausible enough, arid useful as a warning with reference to 
such writing 4s consists mainly:.of namby-pamby: praise ‘or vague . criticism 
about melodic rapture, the “spirit “of léve, and’ other’ similar commonplaces, 
But the story of the whole group of which He has lately forned the intellectual 
centre is so interesting’, so: full‘of ‘tragic entanglements: and -half-mysieries, 
and above all, so’ full of inaterial forthe ‘study of ‘character and the great, 
transition from’ eighteenth to“niheteenth-century views of things, that the 
topic can néver weary the student.. It is‘always difficult’to-fix what is meant 
by the public ; bat certainly the better’ part of that public which reads cannot in 
the naturé of things turn away from ‘either of two books ‘which -haive’ lately 
reached us,and which‘can be best treated in another form-than that of the review. 
One is a dainty monographic volume ‘by Mr. Launcelot Cross, entitled “ Char- 
acteristics Of Léigh Hunt,” with especial reference to ‘the \poet’s first ‘* London ` 
Journal ;” the other is-Mr. Trélawny’s “ Records of Shelley, Byron,” and ‘himself. 
Both theSe books are eminéntly ‘readable; the second is very’ valuable. It 
contains the best aiid :niost’ characteristic likeness ‘of ‘Byron; besides other 
illustrations ; while; ifdirectly, Mt: Trelawny paints himsélf with his pén, and a 
most- Impressive picturé-he’ makes:' Wé/cannet conceive any serious student 
of the lives, works, and ‘influence of the‘men ‘aid ‘women -of ‘this-.group. failing: 
to turn'eagérly to Mr: Tiélawny and masteting his pages. whileMr: Launcelot 
Cross‘ (Who ‘inscribés his ménegraph to Mr.» Alexander Ireland) is: wholly 
delightful as dn intélligent critical xossiy.:i Mr. Trelawny is,'of éourse, an aged 
man, aid we shall not deal with ihindi literary: matters in what he has written 
He has no ‘dairitiness of pen, and‘is tr excbedingly clear if somewhat rambling 
narrator. The yalue of his -two'voliimés ‘tiust'be determined by’ ‘the ‘stfong 
impressionthey leayé upon the mind, and the amount of information with which | 
they are charged. - Be ie a y . i o 
Something‘ moré- than’ courtesy ‘insists that Mr. Trelawny ‘himself should 
have thé- first: placé.’. He «appears: to be an -almost alarmingly: vigorous 
Englishman, 'of what: Mitchell*called-“the Pagan: persùasion ”—a man of. an, 
immenée adventurous force's of Stedt niaghanimity; acotitemner'of ‘the ladies’ 
breeze!” and of ‘ladiés’ ways ‘in! périefal’} a stautich friend; though not? unready 
to form préjudicés' and to “quarfel’s“of ‘unbreakable détermination, “and ‘that 
kind of “self-Sufficiénce” which wé all’ recognize in Landor; andi which rather 
suggests the Lives ‘of - Plutarch than ‘anything moderh.' ‘Mr..Kingsley would 
have délighted to painy hiti—and‘has probably: done-soyin parts-at ‘all events. 
Of course it would: be an‘ error}-but: onetmight Vé tempted-tolsay,iif-it were 
not for å man’ heréland there-like Captain: Barton; that the type to which Mr. 
‘Trelawny belo ss is ds ‘ektingt-ad-the ‘niastedén.- ’ As' hé'télls' his-story-ave 
‘find thit Te“iwal capable bia adiit tenderfiess which “is “rare as rubies? atid 
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that nobody who had known him as a ‘friend could ‘ever-be "willing, to part 
with him, let him' be ds wayward as he might.’ He-has mach dry humour; 
atid’ those who care nothing for Byron and Shelley will find reading of romantic 
interest and real psychological value in the chapter which relates.to the authors 
own share’ in the Greek war of iridependence. The narrative of the.attemptto 
murder him, and of its sequel, should be worth more than. gold and diamonds-te 
a man like Mr. Charles Reade. The letter from Charles Napier,and the account 
of the mysterious major who went about in a tight-fitting under-dress.of flesh- 
coloured leather, are truly refreshing. ~ nA . i f 
A great’ deal has been said of the alterations which in this edition Mr. 
- Trelawny makes in‘the account he gave of Byron’s lamenéss in that of twenty 
years-ago.. Wé were at first‘startled, happening to have. a minute recollection 
of the passage as it'’stood at first. But the thing is. explicable, and Mr: Tre- 
laway ‘must.be honoured for,the moral courage he has shown in making the 
change. : ‘At first, he simply recorded his impressions from what must have 
been a very hurried and nervous glance at the poets dead body (if Mr. Tre- 
lainy.can be nervous): But we may conjecture that'some talk with medical 
men, and other friends, and perhaps even a hint in the memoirs by the 
Contessa Guiccioli; helped to make him think’ matterg.over' again’ and . revise 
the picturè.“: Itis now plain that. we havé a correct and-fairly complete account 
‘of Byron’slameness. Mr. Trelawny insists with much force upon the suffering it 
caused the poet. ‘We have been too much inclined to laugh at his fantastic diet; 
but it was ‘adopted and carried through, in spite of severe suffering, iri.order to 
‘check a natural tendency to ‘obesity which, if unchecked, would have made it 
‘impossible for him to walk even-a few yards. ; When we-add to this the fact, 
which we have under his-own hand, that a: word of blame from the meanest: of 
God’s creatures would cause him more pain than praise from one of;the noblest 
gave him pleasure (so exceedingly strong was his natural love of approbation), 
we may conceive how full of pain his life must have been, quite apart from his 
domestic troubles. These Mr. Trelawny brushes aside. Whatever ‘he ‘does 
give us bearing upon the subject, including letters of Lady Byron’s, makes for 
the poet. The lady was evidently good and kind in her one way, far beyond 
the ‘common wont, intelligent and cultivated, and piously bent. upon -fulfilling 
all obligations. But, alas for poor human’ nature! we cannot help’-feeling, 
when we turn to a man like Mr. Trelawny, and contrast his type’ with the 
other, what fatal gaps there aré in an ideal like Lady Byron’s. In obedience 
to religious convictions, she was capable of an amount of self-sacrifice, that 
makes poor Byron look, for the moment, like one of the-brutes; but yet we 
find that a vague, hazy, high-flying religiosity, with its inevitable tendency to 
believe, on small or no evidence, in the ‘angelical or the diabolical, may:lead'to _ 
as deadly breaches of the cominonést human duty as the self-indulgence of à half- 
insane poet. Lady Byron was evidently soaked in conceit of a very dangerous 
kind. Faith in the power of goodness is very apt to pass into faith in one’s 
‘own peculiar power of manipulating’ others for moral and religious ends.:... - ; 
In an.article entitled “A Group,¢f Memoirs,” in the July number of this 
Review forthe year 1877, certain very direct, and perhaps confident remarks 
about Shelley-were hazarded. These, were founded upon the internal evidence 
of his writings; and might-have been: carried-much farther. The.reader, or-at 
-least the student of Mr: Trelawny’s volumes, camhardly fail to notice that. such 
of those remarks as needed- confirmation: now rective’ it 'at Mr. Trelawny’s 
harids.” Hé passes lightly ‘over the episode of the ‘noble” and ‘unfortimate 
lady Emilia V-—-;” but ‘in two most important particulats—the relations of 
Shelley and his wife Mary during the latter portion of his lifé, and the religious 
-opinions‘of thé poef iù adolescence and in manhood—we are.strongly, confirmed. 
True, the confitmation-was not necdssary, for he'who.ran might have read, if 
‘he had been perfectly. willing} at least so far as, Mrs. Shelley. was concerned, 
the “ cold honie-of-which Shelley speaks and the-force.of the word. actor” 
n'a‘ certain’ pent! Wheh“every:possible’ deduction ‘has. been: madeofram:ithe 
2E2 
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value of Mr. Trelawny’s testimony (and we are going to produce collateral 
evidence) it remains clear that though Mary Godwin, under the fervid influence 
of Shelley, could and did, when young, act like the daughter of Mary Woll- 
stonecraft, and quietly defy “ Anarch Custom” (see Dedication to “ Revolt of 
Islam ”)—yet there was in her character, as in her father Godwin’s, a deep 
reserve of social timidity and conventionalism. That she soon grew tired of 
the part she was expected to play, so far‘as social isolation goes, is abundantly 
plain from her own notes to Shelley’s poems, from his letters, and from other 
sources. She has left on record a kind of Apologia in this regard, and no one 
can wonder that the pain she suffered, and that she saw Shelley and others suffer, 
made her waver in her estimate of life and the methods of social reform. No 
wonder—but she did; or, at least, she paid “tribute to Anarch Custom ;” and 
Mr. Trelawny’s evidence is distinct and positive that her “conventional ” 
tendencies wearied Shelley, and made him feel lonely. The rough Cornishman 
says one or two things that he might have spared, but that he tells truth is 
mournfully plain; and unless something of the kind were true, there is very 
much in the poems and letters of 1819-21 which would be inexplicable. But 
there is collateral evidence.’ 

In vol. iii. of the Leader, the late Mr. Thornton Hunt wrote a series of 
sketches of Euglish life, under the title of “ Letters of a Vagabond.” In some 
high and rare qualities, literary as well as other, these sketches have never 
been surpassed; but two.or three of the chapters were so daring, in certain 
particulars, that they lost’ the Leader many subscribers, - One of the ladies 
in the story, called sometimes “ Yseult aux blanches mains,” is under a passing 


- ban in society. Giulia Sidney is one of those who give her “ the cut direct,” 


without even inquiring into the truth or exact nature of the story told against 
her. The Vagabond expostulates with her for her “ conventional” behaviour, 
and thus describes her in a letter to a friend :— 


* Giulia Sidney is ever trying hard to avoid recognition on her right ground, and to 
obtain it on one where she has no real footing. Her father was a writer of fame; her 
husband will survive even unto generations able to read him by their own. strong sent light, 
and not as men do ney, like people in a railway tunnel, by the glimmering light of the future. 
Her mother was a George Sand, clear and faithful in purpose, a rebel against insincerity ; and 
she herself might have continued the line. But, with such a genealogy, she wishes to take 
her stand upon her husband's birth; and in that vain pursuit she consents to be a female 
‘tuft hunter. With a loving heart and quick veins, she shapes her way in life by the 
fashions of those who will not trust or accept her, and she is a voluntary exile from the 
world of art, in the vain hope of earning admittance to the world of high birth and 
‘fashion, and social legitimacy. Bitter must be the tears she weeps—a double outcast; 

-and her fate makes me pity her the more for its being her own fault, ia 

“< Why, inthe presence of the memory of Asti, why, in the very room with Rivers— 

for I saw him there—why speak to me in such a strain ? Is it worse to be suspected than 


-to do? Ordo you condemn yourself?’ 


a “‘T condemn no one. But, at least, there is a respect due to appearances. One 
must, you know, do as others do; and those who openly defy the world are outlaws, and 
cannot expect that all should consent to share their fate. If they will be lost, why should* 
‘we weakly suffer ourselves to be dragged after ?” 

“< Appearances! tribute to “ Anarch Custom!” Do you, then, the wife of Sidney, turn 
renegade to his memory ?’ 

“She burst into tears—good, hearty, genuine tears; and, leaning on my shoulder, 
only said, ‘I am very foolish and very miserable.’ There was no answering that: I 
consoled her without much difficulty, for she knew that through all her caprices and 
inconsistencies I had never doubted ‘her heart. ie 

“ How admirable Giulia is when she is not under the eye of the world: how vulgar 
when she takes her stand upon an escocheon to which she was not born; how much above 
all escocheons when she takes her place in the circle of true Art!” 


These pointed references—the quotation from the Dedication to the “ Revolt 
of Islam”—and the name Sidney (Shelley bad Sir Philip Sidney’s blood in his 
veins) are more than enough, ten times over, to stamp the figure, Giulia, for- 
Shelley’s widow: and one thinks instinctively of those evening parties to 
which Godwin tells us he found it troublesome to make the journey across the 
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Park after dusk. Of course Thornton Hunt was not infallible*—we can only 
draw our own conclusions. 

Now, there is not the slightest reason for casting the shadow of blame on 
poor Mrs. Shelley, whose genius Mr. Trelawny assuredly underrates, but 
when these things, and others related to them, have been over and over again 
tampered with in a half-hearted way, it is of the last importance that we . 
should have the truth. Mr. Trelawny blurts it out; but it seems to us that so 
good a friend to the whole clan as he was should be protected in his late old 
age from the charge of cynical personality. 4 

The other point in which our previous comments are as strongly and 
decisively confirmed as possible, is more important. In the previous paper, 
which we have ventured to recall to the reader’s mind, it was strongly insisted 
that the cause of religion gained nothing by the half-sincere—or occasionally 
sincere—attempts which have recently been made to show that Shelley was, 
towards the close of his life, any less a Pantheist than he was before. These 
attempts are for the most part a portion of the system of evasion, compro- 
mise, and general smoothing-over, which has been the accepted policy of late 
years. How this policy has happened to come into use is another question. 
But at the present moment our more serious publicism is absolutely rotten with 
it. However, we will first of all quote Mr. Trelawny’s strong manly words 
upon this topic, and then repeat in another form our own comments on the 
former occasion. Hear Mr. Trelawny, then :— 


“The principal fault I-have to find is that the Shelleyan writers, being Christians 
themselves, seem to think that a man of genius’cannot be an atheist, and so they strain 
their own faculties to disprove what Shelley asserted from the earliest stage of his career 
to the last day of his life. He ignored all religions as superstitions. Some years ago, 
one of the most learned of the English bishops questioned.me regarding Shelley; he 
expressed both admiration and astonishment at his learning and writings. I said to the 
bishop, ‘You know he was an atheist.’ He said, “Yes.” Lanswered: ‘It is the key and 
the distinguishing quality of all he wrote. Now that people are beginning to distinguish 
men by their works, and not creeds, the critics, to bring him into vogue, are trying to 
make out that Shelley was not an atheist, that he was rather a religious man. Would it be 
right in me, or any one who knew him, to aid or sanction such a fraud ?’? The bishop said : 
‘ Certainly not, there is nothing righteous but truth.’ And there our conversation ended. 

“Certainly there were men of genius before the Christian era: there were men and 
nations not equalled even at the present day. 

“A clergyman wrote in the visitors’ book at the Mer de Glace, Chamouni, something 
to the following effect: ‘No one can view this sublime scene and deny the existence of 
God? Under which Shelley, using a Greek phrase, wrote, ‘P. B. Shelley, atheist,’ thereby 
proclaiming his opinion to all the world. And he never regretted having doue this.” 


Now what is the real state of the case as to Shelley’s writings? He called 
himself an Atheist: and an Atheist he was, in the sense of always denying, 
not only the God of current Christianity, but the God of natural theology 
His repudiation of Paley stands distinctly upon record. But we must bear in 
mind that Shelley’s was a mind of the most extraordinary fluctuative subtlety 
—a sort of living, working essence of poetry. To such a mind Theism, intellec- 
tually stated, was simply impossible. But equally impossible was the bare 
hard negativism of the Atheist, pure and simple. Drive Shelley into a corner 
from one direction, and he begins to talk about a “Spirit of the Universe,” and 
assigns to this Spirit the functions of 4 boundless loving Power, which ‘means 
to have guod and justice brought about somehow. But ask him if he believes 
in a God, and his mind floats off into the vague again. He will sing in the 
beautiful Serchio lines of the “task He set to each,” and you may take him 
for a Theist ; but his words are words only—his true God is no more real, in 


* For example, Mr. W. M. Rossetti, in his Memoir of Shelley, quotes at least one thing 
from Mr. Hunt which is simply incredible. Mr. Rossetti’s book has only just reached 
us, but we cannot omit to say at once that his Memoir is admirably comprehensive, 
intelligent, and honest. The Notes, or rather the Emendations, raise inexhaustible 
questions, and must wait. 
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your sense, than the soul of music in.theguitar of Miranda, or the.breeze inthe 
boughs of the tree “on the wind-swept Apennine,” from which. the slender shell 
of the guitar was-made. Any person ‘of -poètic mould: may find in: his: own 
consciousness the explanation; or at: least the -parallel-of 'this.:':The.difference, 
such as-it is, between Shelley’s later:writings and his.earlier,is the:result of- the 
decline: of the old Diderot-Godwin influence upon his‘mind, the increasing sub- 
tlety of his powers of:expression, and perhaps-of :a-little desire:to.find ‘a’modus 
-vivendi with:the best forms of.religiousness which hé happened ‘to-.know. Mr, 
Trelawny rightly says that Shelley, in himself, ‘was unbent and. unbendable to 
the last,;—a man who would have no compromises ; but after: all; he.was human, 
and must-have; had his moménts of weariness..and yearning-—of. which Mrs, 
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Shelley, we can-plainly:see, made the: most. ii 2 1.3. cy 
“We may just-notice with'a word'one-other particular-in which Mr: Prelawny 
confirms the judgments of this ‘Review in‘July;:1877--ndmely; that Mr: Hoge’s 
is, out of sight, the most valuable picture-of Shelléy, broken as itsisi v:In. this 
judgment Mr. W. M. Rossetti and the Spectator. seem -to concur: : .. + 


Leigh Hunt was.not' the sort of mam to attract a.viking ‘like Trelawny, and 
he receives-scant justice in these pages.. But in. those, ofMr.iLauncelot .Cross 
he certainly getsifull measure; ‘heaped up; running over.« Though Leigh Hunt?s 
“ London Journal ?. (1834-85)-is his ‘topic, he -cannot avoid excursions, critical 
‘and personal, and he says'-some: delicately true things:about his: authdr.« It 
seems to us that there are volumes, ‘painful volumes,:inithe bare fact:that ‘such 
a venture as Leigh Hunt’s “London Journal” would nowadays be out of the 
question. Mr. Strahan is the only publisher-who has éver. managéd"to' “run” 
periodical literature in, anything;.ke the same lines.. In the Argosy and. St, 
Paul’s magazines we had some, literature which relied mainly upon flavour and 
individual quality——qualité—for ,its..success ;: but they carried: much: more sail 
than Leigh Hunt alone- could hoist. Determination -of the public mind just 
now lies chiefly in two directions; above a certain level of instruction, to science 
and research; below-that level, to literary quackery and “sensation.” .. To 
pass from some of.-our magazines -to. Landor, Hunt, Hazlitt, and Lamb, -is. to 
enter a new region. Taking it on one side;it is passing from Australian meat 
and Hamburg-sherry to a feast of the gods—from. the: heat-and ‘crowd of-a 
big hotel to “an ampler ether, a diviner air,” where’ nothing heats or “ stuffs,” 
but all exhilarates and refreshes. Leigh Huit’s was not the strongest spirit 
of. that Olympian group, but. it was the. most typical of our meaning ;-his 
writings were the quintessence of poetic humanism,—the sweetness dashed 
with humour ; or, as the late Mortimer-Collins might have put it, more-suo, the 
honeyed wine of literature, with a dash of asperula odorata. Tt is a striking 
fact thata cheap weekly journal like his should have lived so long as it did 
in the- Charles Knight days.-- His attempt to repeat the experiment twenty 
years later was a failure. -Nor could he ever have carried on one literary 
scheme for very long. ‘He never worked successfully against the grain ; he | 
was a frequent self-repeater (like all the best. writers, without, exception), 
and. the whole bent of modern criticism’ was against him. -Barry Cornwall 
rightly says that he began to speak ex cathedré too early.. None of'his 
judgments are saugrenus; and his sagacity is as wonderful as his forbearance. 
But he set up in business on too small a capital, and was -all his life running 
a race against that initial disadvantage, though with an imperfect conscious- 
néss of its existence. In his “ Religion of the Heart,” he lays it down, quite 
offhand, that the love of God (in the strong sense of the mystic) is an, illusion; 
and, in the same book, warmly recommending Mr. Herbert Spencer’s “ Social 
Statics,” -he remarks, quite at his ease, that he doesn’t always agree with that 
writer: unmindful that “Social Statics” is a book like Spinoza’s “ Ethics ”— 
drop but a link and the whole chain is-gone: and, appare itly, quite unimpressed 
by the power and grasp ‘of Mr. Spencer's: writings. On the whole, indeed, 
Leigh Hunt was too much “ at ease in Zion”—but this criticism must not be 
carried too far: for his was a marvellously apprehensive nature.. Perhaps 
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Mr. Launcelot Cross speaks a little too depreciatingly of the “ Religion of the 
Heart,” though his estimate of the book is on the whole just. The volume is 
so little known that a,passage or two from the service-which it contains can 
scarcely be less than welcome here. : In -the' following, the liturgical accent 
is exceedingly well preserved :— 


aa a It is good to prepare the thoughts in gentleness and silence for the consideration 

ofduty, © Sch 2 ft tte : aa a A a O aS 

2, Silence as- well as- gentleness would seemi‘beloved.of Godi..2t-+ -at 1. iuas 
“3. For to'the human sense,- .'-,.; y d Pees S oa ; 

. “4, And.like the mighty manifestation of a serene lessonj-ra’s srr acl T . 

. .«§, The skies, and-the great spaces: betwpen-the stars,.are.silent........--6 wes noot 
«6. Silent, too, forthe most part; is earth: 

«7, Save where gentle sounds vary the quiet of the country, 

. #8. And the fluctuating solitudes of the waters giaro DL Go. ers on À 
+9., Folly and-passion are rebuked before itg s oot vo 4 t Sass tte 
#10,. Peace loves it; mo oor we tte e TR nts 
<11., And hearts are drawn by-it togethers fs: i uo S ; 
«12. Conscious of one service; | 2, T On C a 
“18. And of one duty of sympathy..." 5 HIED O a GE, ON 
“4 T4, Violence is partial and transitory: ‘°° 7 o atm o 2o to a 
“15, Gentleness alone’is universal and ever gure: “77 * se 474petot s ees i 
«16. It. was said of old, under 'a partial law, and with a limiteđ intention, — .. 

“17, But ‘with a spirit beyond the intention, which emanated -from the- God-given 

-wisdom in the heart,— : coe -> . 

. 18. That there came-a wind which-rent the mountains, and brake the rocks in pieces 

before the Lord-; butthe Lord was notin the wind: -. = . aod : 
«19. And after the wind was an earthquake; but the Lord was not in the earthquake ; 
«20. And after the earthquake.a.fire, but the Lord:was-not in the fire: |o cw... 

21, And after the fire a still small voice.” mite 


«29, Such. is the God-given voice of consciehce-in the heart.” 
Not less beautiful, are these sentences, which, like the others, are “ pointed ” 
for recitation :— i 


“4, Soft and silent are the ‘habitual movements of nature; . ' 

«5, Loudly and violently.as:its beneficence may work, within, small limits and'in rare 
Instances. * uO. - aa S 

“6. Let me imitate the serene habit, . 

«T, And not take on my limited foresight the privilege of the stormy exception. . . 

12. Gentle and good is darkness: . : s 

13. Beautiful with stars ; t 

“14, Or working to some benefit of a different aspect, with clouds. C 

“18, @od’s ordinance of the rolling world takes away the light at bed-time, like a 
parent ; ; 

“16. Shall I not sleep calmly under its shadow? 

“17, May I drop as calmly into the sleep of death ; e 

«18. And wake to an eternal morning.” 


Once only does Leigh Hunt’s habitual sense of humour wholly desert him. It 
= äs in the “rubric” of the“ Daily Service” of private worship, under the title 
4 Aspiration in the Morning,” where we find this quaint instruction :— 


«When the hour has arrived in the morning, at which the reader ‘thinks it right for 
him (or her) to get up, he will repeat mentally and with his greatest attention (or aloud, 
if a companion is agreed with him in so doing), the following words. In the latter case 
the personal pronoun singular will be changed for the plural.” 


It is not a very “ religious” picture—Mr. and Mrs. Caudle -sitting bolt up- 
right in bed, night-capped, reciting aloud, on a cold morning, “It is now time 
for us to arise;” the maid tapping at the door in the middle of the “ Aspira- 
tion,” with “Please, m’m, here’s the hot water!” But the man who could 
write like this should neither be forgotten nor depreciated. 
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THE History AND DOCTRINES OF Irnvincism.*—This is a well-written, 
sensible, and, as it appears to us, an impartial narration of the very remarkable: 
movement which began about the year 1830, and was connected with, though by 
no means originated by, the preaching of the celebrated Edward Irving. It is 
written by an English clergyman, formerly fellow and tutor of New College, from 
the High Church standpoint. In the first volume he traces the history of the 
movement, from its commencement to the present time, and in the second gives 
a statement of: the Irvingite doctrines, drawn from authorized documents. It is 
not a little remarkable that the Tractarian movement at Oxford and this in London 
began about the same time. Each was a reaction against Calvinism, and there 
can be little doubt that the London movement eventually felt the influence of the 
Oxford one in various ways. The stupendous events that happened in Europe at 
the close of the last and the commencement of the present century, had prepared 
the minds of religious people for’ the expectation of some great crisis, and had 
directed their attention to the study of prophecy. In 1826 and the following years, 
important meetings were held on this subject, at Albury, under the auspices 
of Mr. Drummond, at which Irying was present. The result of these was to 
stimulate and diffuse a spirit of expectation that the judgments of the Apocalypse 
were about to be fulfilled, and that the Lord would shortly appear. Not long after- 
wards two instances occurred in Scotland of persons uttering incomprehensible 
sounds, which they regarded as a revival of the gift of tongues, but it was not till 
April 30, 1831, that aclike phenomenon occurred in London, at a prayer-meeting 
which was held at the house of Mr. Cardale, a solicitor. Three distinct sentences 
- were spoken by his wife in an unknown tongue, and then in English. The latter 
were, “The Lord will speak to his people,” “The Lord hasteneth his coming,” 
“The Lord cometh.” Some months after this time, these phenomena became 
frequent occurrences, but chiefly among members of Irving’s congregation. As 
a specimen of the unknown utterances, we give the following, for our readers 
to exercise their ingenuity upon :—Ythis dil emma sumo, supposed to mean, “I 
will undertake this dilemma ;” Hozechin alta stare, “ Jesus in the highest ;” Holi- 
moth holif awthaw, “Holy, most Holy Father ;” Hoze hamena nostra, “ Jesus will 
take our hands;” Casa sera hastha caro, “ This house will still be in my care.” It 
will be sufficiently clear that these sentences are unknown, because unintelligible, 
and not merely unintelligible because unknown. Irving was ejected by the 
Scottish Kirk, in 1833, for preaching the universality of redemption. Shortly after, 
he was ordained as angel of the church in- Newman Street, and in the close. of the 
following year he died of consumption, at the age of forty-two, a broken-down, 
worn-out old man, hoary as with extreme age. : 

The influence he had evoked proved too mighty for his control. Though his 
fame in London as a preacher had been unrivalled, he was constrained. to play a 
subordinate part in the new society he had been chiefly instrumental in calling 
into existence, and the spiritual powers assumed by his followers brought him 
under the tyranny of tongues and prophecies to which he never himself laid claim, 
and of an apostleship from which he was excluded. For the varied fortunes of the 
sect that is named from him, the reader is referred to the narrative of Mr. Miller. 
It is highly instructive and interesting in many respects, and though it is written 
with strict historical impartiality, and with every wish to do justice to the cause 
described, the judgment of the reader, which is in no degree biassed, can hardly 
fail to decide that the history of the movement is the best comment upon it, and! 





P S Teo Story and Doctrines of Irvingism, By Edward Miller, M.A. 2 vols. London; C. Kegan 
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points to a verdict that cannot be doubtful. When judged by the standard of the 
original apostolic revelation, it is only too palpable that this later and self-consti- 
tuted one fails altogether from lack of evidence. In the one case we cannot but 
discern all the features of reality, in the other a conspicuous absence of 
them. Nor do the statistics of the sect promise well for the future. It 
seems that the total number of its adherents in England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
abroad does not exceed ten or twelve thousand, and nearly all its original leaders are 
dead or disabled. In two respects the testimony of Mr. Miller seems to us 
worthy of note. “If any one were.to go,” he says, “as the author did, directly 
from the forenoon service in Gordon Square to a celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion in an English Church, he would be struck by the greater warmth of the 
spiritual atmosphere in the latter place. He would seem to have moved from the 
celebration of a solemn ordinance to a realization of the Presence of the Lord 
Jesus. Amongst other things, these people, immediately after the prayers 
following the consecration are concluded, in a mass rise from their knees and 
remain sitting till their time comes to go up to the altar.” And again, 
“Mr. Grant, in his ‘Apostolic Lordship,’ gives numerous instances where the 
incompetence of the Irvingite ministers is plainly visible. ‘Of Protestant, 
Anglican,’ he says, ‘and Roman Catholic priests and bishops I have seen much; 
and I must say that as a body “ Apostolic” ministers do not either in individual 
zeal, devotion, study, or general perception of the multiform character of truth 
compare favourably with those in the Church at large, to whom I could refer.’ ” 
This last testimony is highly significant; and itis that of one who had himself 
been a member of the body, but afterwards broke loose from it. Mr. Miller’s 
volumes deserve to be read by all who are interested in the study of religious 
movements and the aberrations of the religious mind. 


Tur SUPERNATURAL IN NaturE.*—The argument of the anonymous author 
may be briefly expressed in his own words, p. 245: ‘‘ Everything visible leads to 
the invisible.” In a treatise of some five hundred pages he has developed this 
idea with great variety of illustration, with considerable cogency of reasoning, and 
here and there with not a little eloquence. He has produced a learned and 
instructive book, of which the general tendency is what be called “ orthodox,” 
as the ordinary readér may surmise from the fact that it is dedicated, with highly 
complimentary words, to the present Bishop of London. The writer labours to 
show that the Mosaic narrative of Creation is in complete harmony with—or at all 
events, not in contradiction to—the latest science; and, indeed, his work is 
a lengthened and exhaustive discussion upon the early chapters of Genesis, with 
a view to illustrating his ultimate position, that the deeper study of nature in 
every field of inquiry prompts and points us to the recognition of the supernatural, 
or of something in and beyond nature working as a causa causans, which, though 
half concealed, is at the same-time half revealed in nature. 


MONTESQUIEV’S Works.t—The works of Montesquieu belong to the splendid 
collection of French classics of the eighteenth century. The man, indeed, who 
was almost the first to attempt a history of the growth of society, the meaning and 
development of law, and the theory of constitutional liberty, is not likely to be for- 
gotten. But for some unexplained reason that curiosity into personal details, which 
is insatiable as regards Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, and others of the age, seems 
never to have been extended to the author of the “Esprit de Lois.” So far as we 
-know, this is actually the first biography—not counting as such the éloges of 
D’Alembert and Villemain—which has been attempted. It has seemed to mankind 
that the life of a man who spent ten years over the “ Grandeur et Décadence des 
Romains,” and twenty over the “Esprit des Lois,” must have been perforce a quiet 
and monotonous life. It was not so; Montesquieu was more than a scholar, he 
was a traveller, a man of society, and a man of gallantry. 

Among the courtiers whose religious convictions were changed at the same time 
as those of Henri Quatre, was a certain Jacques de Secondat, Baron de Montesquieu, 
from whom the great Charles de Secondat, Baron de Montesquieu et de la Bride, 
was descended. He belonged to the nobles de robe, and became by hereditary 
profession a lawyer, a magistrate at the earliest age possible, and eventually 
President à mortier of the Parliament of Guienne. The wife of the author of 





* The Supernatural in Nature: A Verification by Free Use of Science. London: C. Kegan Paul & Co, 
+ Histoire de Montesquieu et ses Œuvres par Louis Vian. Paris: Didier et Cie. 1878. 
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“Lettres Persanes,”; Montesquieu’s first work, imitated fiom Du Fresny’s “Ainusée- 


working’ at :his’ hooks, this, philosopher was’ grave, laborious; and. blameless: In 
Paris, at tke, Glub, de Entresol, or at Chantilly with the Duc de. Bourbon, the 
President wag a man of society, a courtier, and an imitator of the courtly vices in 
all respects. That a President of the Parliament of -Guienne should make love to 
a princess of ‘the royal blood, and that he should be successful—as one among 
many bien .entendu—was all a part of the curiously unreal life of, the time when 
everything, from the pictures on -the wall. and the statues in the garden to.the 
daily lives of princes, noblemen, lawyers, scholars, and poets, seemed an allegory. 
But this lighter side of Montesquieu’s character must always be borne in mind, if 
only to illustrate. a- great deal which- would be otherwise obscure in his serious 
writings. ' : : À ; ; 

M. Vian’s work lacks force. .: He writes as if he were feeling after the character 
of Montesquieu'rather thani drawing a portrait after he has caught the right 
expression: | Yet we are thankful for it: -To any critic who has the time to study 
Montesquieu—not to read one of shis.books and.then say things about.it—M. Vian 
will be found of value.as.giving useful-information, and sometimes; always in that 
tentative and uneasy manner, conveying:a happy suggestion. a ee 


-GREENWELL’S BRITISH Bakrows.*—The delegates of the Oxford University 
Press håve; we think, made a wise deviation from ‘the ordinary ‘track. of their 
publications, in issuing a work so original and interesting as that which is before 
us. It has its blemishes: In the first place, two voluñes have been crushed into ' 
one. The indices, also, are defective and-confused, and it is. by no means con- 
venient to turn back fifty pages, perhaps, from the verbal description of an object, 
‘to find the yoodcut which ought to be close at hand. But these are small matters 
when measured with the intrinsic value of the book, to which we bear our’ willing 
testimony. . rene ee a - mi 





* British Barrows: A Record. of the-Examination-of- Sopulchral Mounds.in Varions Parts of England.. By 
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The only printed account of excavations that we can compare with the present 
is the.“ Inventorium Sepulchrale ”. of. Brian Faussett, but-that.is almost‘entitely 
devoted. to English (Anglo-Saxon) interments. The. gravés of ithe Britons -are 
treated of. here in.a practical and comprehensive. way. for.the first time. Mr. 
Greenwell. has. given: us a modest record of patient labour -which: itéwould be 
difficult:to'surpass. It has passed almost into a..proverb, that an antiquary‘does 
not outlive his seventh year of barrow-opening. „Mr. Greenwell, ‘happily, -has 
overpassed.this fateful period, but it is well.to remember the long hours and days 
that:such an-investigator must:spend, sub Jove frigido, in spite of wind.and rain; 
upon the breezy wolds. It must be no small trial, also, to the temper to, find that 
you have-wasted.the labour of.the greater -part. of a. week. in. turning over.,some 
barrow which yields no-result whatever;..or to. discover.at-uthe last that) others 
have been-there before you, and. in'.quest of -treasure have destroyed the only 
memorials.of the dead that the grave could .possibly‘contain., But.Mr. Greenwell 
has:persevered,-and.the-result of his investigation in this volume is fraught with 
interest and novelty.-’°' >. 2 be eA gia 

The. Wolds of the Hast Riding of: Yorkshire havé been the:chief fields:‘of Mr. 
Gréenwell’s labours... On those elevated sites the early: Britons seem to have lived 
and died.. In some districts their camps and barrows mark:every ridge. and, hill; 
‘The ground is strewn with the weapons and implements. of flint:;with. which they 
were obliged to be content. Their residences. are very. rarely traced, but they 
were probably huts grouped together within. stockaded enclosures like the prahs 
of. New, Zealand. . . These. would be set.up in places where there would be the least. 
chance of a surprise. .Qn.the slopes.of the, hills below grew the crops on which 
the Britons, subsisted, whilst in the not too distant, woods roamed the deer and the 
wild boars, which they delighted to hunt.. Almost. the only evidences that we 
have,of. their domestic life are yielded by their grayes. Here they buried with 
their dead whatever they. thought. most likely to -be useful to them in their future 
state, food to sustain them, articles of domestic usefulness. for their new homes, 
trinkets to win fresh conquests, weapons for, some future battlefield or to slay-the 
hart and boar in happier hunting-grounds, Out, of these objects, which are 
wonderfully minute and various, Mr. Greenwell strives to resuscitate a long- 
forgotten race. He wisely shrinks from making too close a guess at the period in 
which these Britons lived.’ From the absence of Roman and English art in their 
barrows it may be reasonably inferred that-they were before the Christian era. For 
the long-headed, or dolicho-cephalic, people, some are disposed to claim ‘an almost 
fabulous „antiquity: The world, however, seems to protract its infancy in one 
hemisphere, whilst. it is in its old age in another, "The traveller can still dis- 
cover wild tribes of.men in. whose habits and manners we ‘probably have a very 
fair : delineation of „the ancient inhabitants of’ these islands three thousand years 
ago. £ . : a. 
» Pottery, as is well known,.is of frequent occurrence in barrows, and seems to 
range itself under four distinct classes and shapes. The first and largest is the 
urn, containing the ashes which survived:the, burning. This runs from six inches 
to three feet in height. .The-second is.what.is called -the food-vessel, somewhat 
resembling the cinerary urn in shape, but considerably smaller. Another is the 
drinking-cup; whilst the fourth, the smallest in size, is the little vessel supposed 
by many to have been set apart for incense, although this is somewhat doubtful. 
All these vessels are formed of coarse clay, marked generally on the outside with 
rude dots and patterns more or-less-minute. My. Greenwell gives strong evidence 
to show that they were specially devoted to funereal purposes, and that they differ 
altogether in shape and ornament from those which were for domestic use. ‘We 
are not aware that this point has: been so clearly stated before. The stone and 
flint implements, however, which appear in these barrows are the same that were 
in use in the camp and the hut. 

: If it can be fairly inferred that the Wold tribes buried, ‘their treasures with 
their dead, we cannot fail to be struck by their poverty. Of gold and silver 
there is next to nothing. Jet is very. rarely met ‘with, and there are no 
beautiful necklets such as Mr. Bateman discovered on the Derbyshire hills, which 
are now one of the chief. glories of the Sheffield museum. ‘The most interesting 
discoveries in Yorkshire are those made by Mr. Stillingfleet some fifty years ago, 
at Arras and Hessleskea, in the Hast Riding. In two instances he opened the 
grave of a British chieftain, who had been buried with his war-chariot. In one he 
found the bones of. the horses,,the bits and trappings, the tires of the wheels—nay, 
the remains of the wooden’ pole and -car -were-discernible-in the soil. With the 
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warrior were his ornaments of bronze. At a little distance was another tumulus, 
which, from its delicate and varied contents, was styled the barrow of the Queen. 
Many beads of beautiful colours and shapes were revealed, with other ornaments 
of singular interest and value. These- treasures are deposited, by the kindness of 
their finder, in the museum at York, but unhappily they compose a moiety only of 
what were originally discovered. In an evil hour the two gentlemen who under- 
took the exploration agreed upon an equal division of their-prize. One moiety- 
survives at York, to remind us what would have. been the gratideur of the whole 
if the other had been joined to it. But this, we regrét to say, has altogether dis- 
appeared. : ‘ 

Professor Rolleston appears, in the second part of this volume, with a long dis- 
quisition on the skulls of these Britons, which, by the kindness of the finder, are 
now under his charge in the Oxford Museum. He is thoroughly competent, with- 
out doubt, to speak with authority on such a subject as this, but he is under the 
disadvantage of being obliged to compress within the space of two hundred pages 
what might fitly have claimed a volume to itself. At the same time, there is perhaps 
a needless diffuseness in his illustrative remarks, and a fondness for sesquipedalia 
verba, which is in marked contrast with the simplicity of Mr. Greenwell’s nar- 
rative. Scientific men would have more weight in the world if they were more 
guarded in their speculations and simpler in their language. We think also that 
there are marks of haste in the latter pait of his appendix. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN ANCIENT RUSSIA AND ScaANDINAVIA.*—This little 
book is a very good instance of thé powerful aid which philology affords to the 
attack of those obscurer historical regions which have hitherto defied the inves- 
tigator, and which, but for this new ally, must have remained debateable grounds, 
haunted by shadowy fancies and vague theories, the favourite battlefields for the 
bitter enmities and prejudices of rival ‘schools and methods.” Now, bit by bit, 
they are being reclaimed by History. Few questions have been more vigorously 
fought over than those selected by Dr. Thomsen as the subject of the lectures he 
was last year invited to deliver in Oxford, in accordance with the terms of the 
Iichester bequest. The “authorities” were ambiguous, the “ pride of race” was 
involved, Pan-Slavism and Pan-Teutonism were face to face, and the dispute had 
almost reached the chronic state of deadly feud which we in England know some- 
thing of in those cases where “ provincial susceptibility ” and “Southron intole- 
rance” are roused over the corpora vilia of Eadweard the Elder, William le Waleys, 
or Mary Queen of Scots. Dr. Thomsen, as at once a Sclavonian philologist and a 
Scandinavian by birth, seems to unite the qualities needed in an umpire on the 
matter: and the quiet and unbiassed tone of his book will, we hope, commend its ` 
couclusions—which we consider final—to both parties. These are, briefly: 1. That 
the founders of the Russian state in the ninth century were “Northmen,” or 
Scandinavians, of Swedish origin. This is proved by the evidence of Byzantine and 
Oriental historians, by the “ Russian ” wars preserved in Constantine’s chronicle, 
and by archeological evidence. 2. That the word “Varangian” (meaning 
wanderer®or refugee) originally denoted Swedes, or, in the largest sense, Scandina- 
vians, and was later employed as the designation of the Northern Guard -(the 

“Swiss,” as it were) of the Greek Emperor. 8. That the name “Ruotsi” (Russ) 
was given by the Finns, after 700, to the Scandinavians in general, from whom it 
passed to their Sclavonic subjects; the Finns deriving it from “rdthsman” 

. (sailor), a name by which they knew the Swedes of the east coast. The Russians 
became Christian in 988, and the little nucleus of Northmen soon disappeared 
in the mass of the Sclavonian peoples they had wrought into a state; so 
that by the middle of the eleventh century little but their work and their 
name survived, and beside the historians’ evidence we have but a few scattered 
words in proof of their former influence. Surely the German-ruled Sclavonian 
Russian of to-day may be well content to look back to his ancestors, the Swede- 
ruled Sclavonian of the ninth and tenth centuries, whose northern princes thrice 
in one hundred years attacked the city which is still the goal of a hope which has 
certainly grown no weaker since their time. 

In echoing Dr. Thomsen’s wish that Russian historians would write in French, 
English, or even German, we may suggest that it would be well if Scandinavian 
savants would employ the same mediums. History is happily now being treated . 





© * The Relation between Ancient Russia and Scandinavia and the Origin of the Ancient Russ. (Ichester 
Bequest Lectures.) Dr. Vil. Thomsen, Prof, Comp. Philol. Univ. Cop. Oxford: Parker. 
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more in a scientific and less in a literary fashion, and an accurate description or a 
logical train of reasoning would suffer little in its passage from an author’s 
mother-tongue to one more generally understood. There are at the present 
moment many excellent books, beside numerous opuscules, of great merit, sealed 
to English readers through the writers’ employment of Danish or Swedish. 
Steenstrup’s suggestive essay on the conquest of Normandy is a case in point. 
Besides the certainty of a larger public, writers who follow our plan have the 
additional advantage of freeing themselves from the petty national and literary 
jealousies which are fostered by the cramped circle in which they move—feelings 
from which it is hardly necessary to say that Dr. Thomsen’s work is perfectly free, 
but which are unpleasantly conspicuous in those of many Northern authors. 


HISTORY oF THE WAR OF FREDERICK I. AGAINST THE COMMUNES OF LOM- 
BARDY.*—This work was dedicated on its first publication, in 1853, to Mr. Glad- 
stone, to show the author’s recognition of what Mr. Gladstone had been doing in 
behalf of Italy. The pamphlet on the State ‘prosecutions and State prisons of 
Naples, in the summer of 1851, had probably quite as gront an effect in its day as 
any of Mr. Gladstone’s publications of later times. Hehad, too, the gratification of 
seeing the subject at once warmly followed up by Lord Palmerston, who did his best 
to bring the influence of the public opinion of Europe to bear on the matter by his 
despatch, which at Naples was kept Bask from the King, and only described to 
him as “ Una delle solite impertinenze di Lord Palmerston.” No doubt Mr. Glad- 
stone’s pamphlet was an important step in the series of events which ultimately 
led to the freedom and unity of Italy. No doubt, also, the freedom which the 
Lombard Communes won for themselves has always had its influence in Italy even 
when it was no more than a tradition. The narrative, therefore, in detail of the 
rise of that liberty and its dedication to Mr. Gladstone is anatural and graceful 
act. The translation of the work is perhaps due to the interest revived in the sub- 
ject two years ago at the time of the anniversary of the battle of Sequano. This 
book, therefore, has an interest of its own. . But when we come to examine it as a 
contribution to history it is impossible not to wish that it had been either some- 
thing less or something more than itis, It is a work of 450 pages, of which the 
‘greater number are occupied with the history of only thirty years. Had the 
author aimed:at a sufficient sketch of the subject we might have had it in half the 
space. If he wished to make a solid study of permanent value we ought to have 
had some account of the authorities and good references to them. As it is we 
have a too lengthy account, quaintly like a medieval chronicle in gar with semi- 
philosophical remarks, such as the following, not abways very profound :— 


“ After a short illness he [Conrad] died, leaving another example, no less memorable 
„and striking than that afforded by the death of Lothaire, of the uncertainty of human 
purposes, and of the vanity of all earthly glory.” ` 

“Woe to that land in which an honest, manly, evangelical education does not precede 
or accompany those organic changes which the course of time makes needful in the laws 
or institutions of a state.” 

“ And in this [i.e. the insertion of a legend about the battle of Legnano] I am supported 
by the example of Livy, who, when writing, in a style replete with poetry of incomparable 
beauty, the first part of his history, hesitates not to relate, amidst the events of the 
primitive times of Rome, many marvellous instances of the interposition of divinities ; 
and omits none of those traditions which, derived as the religion of the place from the 
first rural inhabitants, served to magnify and embellish the mysterious infancy of Roman 
greatness.” : 


This last passage involves a somewhat dangerous principle, but Signor Testa has 
evidently drawn careful limits for himself as to its application. Otherwise we 
might have been made unsuspiciously to receive the tradition which Spinello 
Aretino has commemorated for us on the walls of the Palazzo Pubblico at Siena; 
how Alexander III. set his foot on the Emperor’s neck in St. Mark’s at Venice, 
and how the half-delighted, half-astonished Cardinal looked on—a legend doubtless 
embodying one of those traditions which served to magnify and embellish what 
may be called the full-grown manhood of another kind of Roman greatness. 

There are a few mistakes in details. The date of Frederick’s election in 1152 
should be March 5th. The return of the Pope to Venice in 1177 should be placed 

two days later. But in the main the story is accurately told, and its tone is 





* History of the War of Frederick I. against the Communesof Lombardy. By Giovanni Battista Teste. 
A Translation from the Italian. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 
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moderate and impartial.. While the work cantiot be considered of the highest 
value'as ahistorical authority, it may be recommended to any one who is not 
afraid of sentences twenty lines long and more, as- giving a fair account of the 
chief events of a very important period.: Writing before 1853, the author appears 
to foretell the ‘influence which Sardinia would shortly have in bringing about the 
unity of Italy ; and wè may. fairly hope that he has been on the whole content 
with what the last quatter of'a centiry has brought forth for his country. 


. 


MEMÕIR AND LETTERS or CHARLES SumNnER.*—Those who.expect to find 
in these volumés a record of American politics, and of the part which Charles 
Sumner played in the abolition of slavery. and the great struggle between the 
Northern and the Southern States, will be disappointed. Mr. Pierce only carries 
his Memoir down to the year 1845; ahd itis therefore not Sumner in his maturity 
as an orator and statesman, but Sumnér-in his boyhood and youth, that he presents 
tous. : it Bea 

Born at Boston, in the year 1811; Sumner. entered Harvard College in 1826, and, 
after passing through the ordinary college- course, joined the law school in the 
same University in. 1881. “Judge Story, the celebrated jurist, was at that time one 
of the professors at Harvard. With him Sumner soon contracted the closest friend. 
ship, and from him he'séems to have imbibed the unbounded admiration for, and 
interest in, the study of jurisprudence, which remained with him through life. -In 
1884, he was admitted an attorney, anid after practising for a few, years, as: a 
lawyer in his ‘nativé city, he at length succeeded in carrying out his long-cherished 
intention, and 'in 1837’ set sail for Hurope.. He was absent from America for two 

ears and a-half, and during that time visited France, England, Gervhany, and 
Italy. Returning; in 1840, to his desk in Boston, he set himself. once more to work 
at his profession, but seems,as might'have been expected, to have found the details 
of practice somewhat irksome. after the excitement of his tour. -In 1845, on July 4, 
the anniversary of the American national independence,-he delivered the annual 
oration before the citizens of Boston. .His subject was, “|The True Grandeur of 
Nations;” and the éffect produced upon his aŭdience by his manner and ee 
and by the novelty and audacity of ‘some-6f ithe opinions which he propounded, 
_ was'very great. This’ oration was a-grieat epoch in his life, for-now, apparently for 
the first time; he became filly awarébf the powers of oratory which he possessed. 
With this event Mr. Pierce’s:Memoit-concludés. > -  :-ti.. 5 7 

“Weshould have no: hesitation in'pronouncing this an unquestionably dull book, 
speaking of course for English readers, were it not for ‘the 150 pages (out of the 
total 800)--which describe Sumnevr’s visit to England.: The story of his life, so'far 
as here told, is entirely uneventful, and his letters, of which the greater ‘part of 
the two volumes is made up,, while showing the: writer, to be a man. of truly 
upright character and of great intelligence and some refinenient, are yet generally 
‘uninteresting ‘in their subject. matter and Jabouréd ‘and self-conscious in’ their 
style. Of the visit to England we must speak somewhat-more at length. “It isan 
astonishing thing to the English reader of the’ present time to find-a young 
American lawyer; considetably under ‘thirty, undistinguished: as yetiw his own 
-country, and armed ‘only with a few-lettéers of introduction to persons-of. no-very 
‘high ‘position, received ‘at-once inito:the best ‘circles of London society, -taken on 
‘circuit by-Judges, and’ invitéd to-sit’ beside them 'on the. bench, eritertained:: by. the 
‘bar, and spending thé'vadation at thé country seats'of noblemen: Yet so itwas} 
‘and ‘though this success maybe’ partly ‘attribtitéd to the curiosity óf ‘society, to 
which an educated American seems at that time to have been a species‘ of“ black 
swan,” still it must lave beeh-mainly dueto Sumner’s personal qualities, and nothing 
-throughott the Memoir speaks more strongly-for the genuine wmerit“of the man. 
‘The ‘writér’ òf- an ‘article in: the: Quarterly Review, which "appeared shortly after 
-Sumner’s return toAmefica} ‘speaks of, him-as.«the reporter of. Judge Story’s 
decisions, who recently paid.a visit of-some-duration'to this country,and presents 
¿in his-own person -a decisive proof that: am:Americanw gentleman without. official 

:rank;'or, widespread’ reputation; by.mere: dint,.of courtesy, candour, an entire 
absence..of pretension, an appreciating -spirit,,and, a,cultivated mind, may be 
réceived:ron a pérféct footing -of jequality.;in the :hest. English circles,—social, 
political, and intelléctual,—which, beit observed, are hopelessly inaccessible to the 
‘itinerant’ ndte-taker'sy;who never get-beyond:the outskirts:or the show houses.” It 
-1 m Memoir: anid: Letters tof Oharles Sumner: - By Edward -L, Pierce. Bondon : Sampson: Low, Marston, 
Searle, & Rivington, % P Er a ae he RUE op os A: 
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is, however, to a limited class of English readers; namely, the class of English 
lawyers; that the account of this visit to England will be mainly interesting. 
The letters are full of the law gossip of the time, gossip, it must. be confessed, 
which in some cases had better have been allowed to perish; but: gossip, which, 
such is the frailty of human nature, will not fail to amuse. Brougham; Denman, 
Cottenham, Langdale, Wensleydale, Alderson, Follett, Wilde, and many other 
distinguished members both of bench and bar are brought before us as they lived 
and moved. Sumuer set himself most vigorously to the study of the practice and 
conduct of law in England, and high was the opinion he formed of it. We 
quote one out of several passages from his letters, in which he speaks of this. 


«I know nothing,” he says, “that has given me greater pleasure than the elevated 
character of the profession as I find it, and the relation of comity and brotherhood 
between the bench and the bar. The latter are really the, friends and helpers of the 
judges. Goodwill, graciousness, and good manners, prevail constantly.. And then the ° 
duties of the bar are of the most elevated character. I do not regret that my lines have 
been cast in the places where they are, but I cannot disguise the feeling, akin to envy, 
with which I regard the noble position of the English barrister, with the intervention of 
the attorney to protect him from thé feelings and prejudices of his client, and with a code 
of professional morals which makes his daily duties a career of the most honourable 
employment.” : è 
We have no space for more quotations, but must. say a word in conclusion as to 
the manner in which Mr. Pierce has performed his task of biographer. There can 
be no question as to the thoroughness and care with which he has done his work. 
To this the elaborate index and the biographical footnotes attached to each name 
as it occurs bear ample testimony. But this thoroughness and care have been 
carried by Mr. Pierce quite to a fault. Few readers, we should imagine, will feel 
inclined to wade through all he has to tell them of Sumner’s ancestry, of his 
father, his mother, his brothers, and sisters. Yet separate notices of all of these 
ave given before we arrive at the subject of the Memoir. Again, Mr. Pierce’s love 
of minutia is quite absurd. He delights in telling us such trifles as Sumner’s 
weight when he was born, how he played blindman’s buff one evening, was fond of 
teasing a poodle dog; and’so on. We gather from the introductory note that Mr. 


HEALTH anp Lire.*—Dr. Richardson is an effective, sometimes epigrammatic 
and eloquent writer, and a book of three hundred and fifty:pages about sanitary 
matters, by a clever, and experienced physician and a “practised observer ‘and 
statist, cannot easily help' being readable and useful. But, somehow, we do not 
feel any ‘better after‘ all this; or as if we were going to be any:better. To 
parody’ the’ Scotchman ‘on his gheep’s head, there is a deal of ‘confused instruction 
in it; But it does not leave upon the mind ar impression of perfect reality. “We 
‘are not‘ ungrateful, but we should have liked it‘better i£ the chapters on “Hallu- 
‘eination?-had been omittéd; and if the writing had not, generally, an indescribable 
air of wanting to say strong things’ without treading ón anybody’s toes. But, on 
the other ‘hand; we must remember in the author's favour that a large part of what 
is most certainly true im sdnitary teaching is just what is almost sure to strike 
a tolerably thoughtful reader as commonplace. ` ` ae 

In every work of this kind the’statisties will provoke'doubt and criticism.’ Unless 
‘the case be-of ‘thé tost glaringly obvious kind, the statist is liable; in making his 
comparisons, tò confotmd actual causes and mere ‘concomitants, and sometimes to 
‘jump ‘at conclusions. ‘Sometimes the ‘course of the argument is pretty clear, or at 
least-pYobable enough. -For- instance, seventy-six: drapers die't :comparatively 
early \agés-as against a hundred and eight grocers. (This-at«first’ looks. mere 
‘accident; “But ‘the fact that the excessive deaths occur-in comparatively early 
life suggests that the disgases which’ cause them~are ofthe acute kind.. ‘Enquiry 
-brings out the fact that these -diseases are largely phthisical.’ The éxplangtion of 
‘the differencé does not then séem very hard. - ‘The grocers träde is mostly carried. 
on in an open shop, with'littlé artificial hea’ “The draperi works ‘in a‘closé slop. 
In winter le has‘stovés, andthe goods redta nd to’ block the air and give off 
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fluff. But when we come to comparing millers and Roman Catholic priests (!) ; 
and read that the bakers—of all men—tbelong to “the list of those who stand 
on the favourable side of the standard” of mortality—though in a bad position on 
the list—we begin to feel puzzled. In the tables used by Dr. Richardson, barristers 
head the favourable list, and clergymen’come next. But though the comparison 


of classified records of this order sometimes leads to useful results, it too often- 


leads to mare’s nests—a remark which we, of course, do not offer as a new one. 

The longevity of the Jews, we should think, is a matter of race. And we should 
like, among the Gentiles, extensive statistics of the healfh-rates as well as the 
death-rates. But, when we have got them, we shall not be satisfied. Itis an 
eccentric thing to say in these materialist times, but we should also like to see 
statistics of moral and spiritual conditions before we draw our larger inferences ! 
And who is to give us these? We would certainly not accept them from Dr. 
Maudsley or Dr. Richardson. 

On the whole, when once we have overpassed the limits of very siniple, old- 
fashioned laws of health, we would rather trust to the general observation of men 
of widely-various powers than of sanitary experts. And we have a dreary sus- 
picion that the rapid and enormous growth of cities makes sanitary difficulties 
much faster than they can even be appreciated, not to say cured. We might go on 
to make other disagreeable, not to say personal, remarks, but we resist the tempta- 
tion, though it is hard to.read doctors’ books and not feel some vindictive feelings 
towards them. Poor men! they do not mean any harm, but they are always 
laying down impossible rules, mingled with gracious platitudes. ‘ Nobody should 
have less than eight hours’ sleep.” “Beautiful,” says Jones, “ but I never had six 
in all my life!” “At midsummer a man in the prime of life may, if he likes, go 


to bed at eleven.” “Of course he may,” says Smith. “There is one more `` 


advantage connected with the practice of rising early at a. stated hour. The 
practice begets the habit of regularity and punctuality.” This is above criticism ; 
and so is the following :—“ The poet Wordsworth defined sleep as the ‘twinkling 
of oblivion ; a beautiful expression, but one which does not describe the intention 
of the natural process.” After this it is tame to read that it is the “duty of 
every one to . . . let nothing interfere with the rd either at its beginning or 
its ending each day.” Henceforward no man shall complain of bad sleep. Tt is 
his duty to let nothing interfere with “the natural process ;” and thus we get rid 
uno ictu of Mrs. Caudle at ten, the cats and dogs at two, and the fowls at five. 
Such are “ the laws of health.” ; 


1 


STUDIES In LITERATURE, 1789—1877.*—Some of*the essays which are now 
collected in this thick volume (pp. 540) have already appeared in the CONTEM- 
PORARY Review. With the exception of Walt Whitman, the writers treated of 
are of English or French nationality. The three dissertations with which the book 
opens may be said, in some. degree, to strike the key-note of the treatment which 
the different writers (some as far apart as Browning and Lamennais, for instance) 
receive afterwards, and that, we need hardly say, is delicately, dutifully serious. 
Dutiful, if inquisitive and discursive, interpretation of the work of great and fine 
minds, is what these essays consist of. There is never anything brisk or muscular 
in: Dr. Dowden’s manner; he waits patiently upon the thoughts of the writers 
whom he criticizes—so patiently that the largo sometimes runs into languor; but 
he never misrepresents, never worriés or harasses his author. He is, in some not 
unimportant particulars, of the same type of mind as Hdgar Quinet, upon whom 
he has-written so happy an essay. Sterne provoked a loud “ Mon Dieu!” from the 
Count (who took him for the King of Denmark’s jester), by telling him that if 
the French had a fault as a nation, it was that they were too serious. Professor 
Dowden will not be startled, we' suppose, to learn that, if he has a fault, that is it. 

¢ is too serious—not only in the sense that he has little humour, but in the sense 
that he makes too much of a business of small matters. Now and then a’ lovely 
poetic touch is spoiled by excess. On page 43 we have, after some very good 
criticism of Ebenezer Elliott, a reference to Tennyson, beginning -thus—* A little 
ripple of poetry, edged with silver spray, went quivering up the sand” (foretelling 


the turn of the tide). If, after this, the words ‘Enoch Wray was stalwart and ` 


veal” had been left out, and the paragraph had ended with the words, “ advance 
upon our shores ”—some lighter adjective than “ insupportable ” being introduced 
in line 11—the remainder being transferred to the essay on Tennyson or to some 
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other place, or a new paragraph being gently wrought up to—the effect would 
have been delightful. As it is, there is something heavy, nearly toilsome, about 
the whole passage; and this is only one example out of many. Professor Dowden’s 
workmanship can well afford to submit to a little casual blame. This is a book 
gbon aag with beautiful things; and decidedly its worst fault is that of being too 
crowded. . 

Dr. Dowden’s comparison of Tennyson and Browning seems to us both true and 
felicitous—the study of the latter entirely good. The critic so freely, patiently, and 
submissively lends himself to the interpretation of his author, that there is perhaps 
some faint risk in remarking that he is more in sympathy with George Eliot than 
with any other of the writers whom he criticizes. But it certainly appears to be 
so, and in the fact that this particular sympathy “comes” so “eisy”’ to him, lies 
a source of something that to us is unsatisfymg. This arises partly from a 
growing sense on our own part of something wrong both in the artistic and philo- 
sophic “ biases” of that writer’s mind,—so that the sympathy of her critic does not 
carry us along,—but also from the almost total, if not total, absence in this essay 
of anything like frank discussion of George Eliot’s general assumptions. The 
meaning of her later books is too obvious to require all this illustration; yet we 
have seventy pages of what may be called exposition, and no criticism either of 
the “art” or the doctrine. There is one exception as to the art,—Dr. Dowden 
both sees and says that George Eliot’s poetry is a failure. But she is in no way a 
young author, who stands in need of encouragement; and the organic mistakes 
which star her more ambitious works with flaws can hardly lie hidden from the 
eyes of so thoughtful and retentive a reader of them as Dr. Dowden. But, after 
all, these are mean and ungrateful remarks. . Let Professor Dowden set them 
down to the vexation caused by the thickness of his book, and give us as much as 
he can of his just, gentle, and luminous criticisms. They are full of information: 
even vulgar readers may use them as cribs and books of reference; while others 
find them helps in higher and less bounded ways. 


GENTLE AND SIMPLE.*—It is proverbially difficult to open a novel well— 
especially difficult to keep a due mean between what might be called peeking into 
the subject with violence—a sort of burglary of interestingness—on the one hand, 
and mere tameness on the other. Butin the natural school of novels to which 
this belongs, the difficulty is reduced to a minimum, and “Gentle and Simple” 
gets over it very well. illicent Winter, the heroine, is introduced to us as a 
pupil-teacher at Ivy House, Putney,—a dependent of a worldly-minded rich uncle, 
and altogether an ‘‘unlicked cub,” if we may apply so rough a phrase to a damsel 
at all, or to a damsel with whom we are to fall in love before many pages are over. 
The opening at a lady’s school is perhaps a little hackneyed, but the inherent 
interest of the situation carries all before it, and we willingly become curious to 
know how Millicent will get on. She gets on very well, and in her marriage with 
Oliver Conway at the close of the second volume, the discord remotely suggested 
by the title is perhaps supposed to be solved, or found to be soluble. In what 
way attentive readers will think out for themselves. 

This cannot be called a powerful novel, but it is a good one: thoughtful, well- . 
written, and marked by a reticence, here and there, which speaks volumes for the 
culture and fine feeling of the author. The story is one that could only have been 
written in a time of luxury and refinement like our own, and it is successful in 
throwing side-lights upon the problems natural in such an era. The theme carried 
with it many temptations to persiflage from one point of view, or fine sentiment 
from another; but these have been avoided, and the author keeps strictly within 
her brief. The worst thing we have to say of her manner is what might be said 
of nearly all novels just now—it is not independent and original in the sense of 
being quite free from such passing mannerisms as “ supreme moment” and the 
like. i 
We should conjecture that Rowland Grey, Fräulein Zeiler, and Oliver Conway 
were drawn from the life, direct. The two former are admirable. The following 
short scene tells its own story, and hints at part of the story of the novel; Lisa is 
Fraulein Zeiler :— 

“Lisa was sitting in the shade of the great cedar, conning her English vocabulary ; 
and when Oliver bent over her and took her hand she seemed to deprecate the action by 
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a startled glance at the windows. Still Oliver held her hand, and in another moment > 
she rose.and followed him,iand they disappeared down one of. the: green alleysof the! 
garden. -Lady Conway smote her hands together: with a gesture of despair. All her 
schemes for averting the evil she:so much dreaded were frustrated; and nothing remained - 
for her to.do. but to sit and wait. , She had not.to wait long; inia few minutes Oliver,. 
and Lisa retraced their steps. the one with the mien of .a triumphant lover, thé other in, 
all.the blushing tearfulness which beseems a maiden under such circumstances. As soon 
as Lady, Conway saw: them..cross,the lawn -hand-in-hand ‘she hastily retreated to- her 
accustomed seat; .With hèr back tò the light, and her eyes fixed upon her work, she 
felt that it.would be more possible to maintain a calm and judicial demeanour than if 
they met urider the’broad sunlight. ‘Mother,’ ‘said Oliver, ‘it’was as a governess thatryou,’ 
proposed just now fo turn Lisa from the house. ‘As my bride, you must admit, .she has‘ 
a right to remain? =." . poke Naa eS : A 
‘~ Rash, foolish boy! do you mean that you are married?’ exclaimed Lady Conway. : 

- «Not married, but betrothed ;.she is my Braut. -No legal contract, could be more \ 
binding than that which knitsour hearts together. Ishould have téld-you this before now, 
mother;-but Lisa fearéd your displeasure, and her-uncle’s; and shrank from the disclosure: 
- Shé. hoped that you. would learn to love her, but I found that she was treated with cold-> 
ness and suspicion; and L-resolved to declare. the truth.. Speak to‘ her, mother!’ See: 
how she trembles atthe thought of your anget? ~ a ettn o 4 e gee cit 
, ** Meine mutter!’ cried, Lisa, sinking, on;her knees before Lady; Conway, and. lifting ; 
her clasped hands and streaming eyes to heaven, ts © ~- = > ° M eater 
Get up, Fräulein! Do, Oliver, tell her. to get up, said Lady Conway, rising and 
pushing back hér, chair ; ‘cannot you,send her to her own-room while I ‘speak to you 

alone?” Be PES kali : 

.“ The coup, de théâtre' Was not very successful; and, since Lisa was left kneeling before 
an empty chair, she’stood up.and put her handkerchief to her eyes, while with the other 
she unconsciously ‘smoothed down her crumpled muslin skirts.” . > E 


* Of a very few minor matters which struck us as wanting.a second touch of the 
pencil we may mention Millicent’s, ignorance,—which was surely excessive for an 
intelligent pupil-teacher of her age. We also fancy that the vulgarity of Mr. 
Hamilton and of Ivy House is overdone. Would a shrewd rich man like Mr. 
Hamilton have, put Millicent to so poor a school—under any, conceivable circum- ' 
stances, let him be as mean as he might—a school in which “ the state drawing- ` 
room ” is “adorned with ‘bead-miats,” while its mistress wears a “ puce-coloured 
silk gown and a cap decked with rose-buds ” to receive Visitors P. iene S 

Mrs. Paul'permits ‘one'of her characters to quarrel with Mary Lamb, in “Mrs.” 

Leicester’s School,” for making the blue-bell and daffodil bloom together. It is! 
worth’ observing that Mary Damb did ‘not mean the hare-bell (Scotch), but the‘ 
wild hyacinth, which in England’ is usually called the blue-bell. We presume’ 
it-is to this, particular case of contemporaneity that the objection is made; for 
certainly all thé other’ flowers quoted may be :seeh together’ at’ the same, times | 
between Marëk' a June. an ' panes = E TTA ee EE a 7 
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“If she can make something of herself,” he says to his cousin Harefel, “why 
cannot IP Iam aman, or ought to be. . Why should not I-cultivate myself into 


the description of the afternoon ly deat in the gorgeous studio of Bush, the 

e artistic-coterie,of which he is the leader 
by his bearishness and his bad language. “The school,” it is remarked by the 
friend who introduces Dale to the scene; “‘had been accused of effeminacy, and it 
gave them a comfortable feeling of manliness to have among them'so liberal 
a swearer.” - The whole scene is one we should like to quote, but it is too lorig to 
quote entire, and it would be a pity to mutilate it. 

We cannot attempt to follow our John-a-Dreams through more of his spiritual 
experiences. Finding the pursuit of “culture” a failure, and not prospering in 
his wooing of his old laymate, the beautiful Katherine Adair, with whom he 
suddenly discovers he has been in love all his life, he “tries back” on religion, 
and becomes a “lay-helper’’ in a Ritualistic church.in Oxford—only to learn, after . 
a few months’ experience, that he has made another false start, and that this also 
is vanity. Finally, he has brain-fever, and is nursed through it by Katherine, 
‘who had only rejected him from a wrong notion about the Amalfi episode, and we 
leave him with every prospect of being taken in hand by her, and perhaps “made 
something of” as a married man.- The book is one of those in which the sub. 
ordinate actors and actresses: have more life and vigour than the personages on 
whom the interest centres. With Mrs. Adair and her unconscious habit of 
thinking aloud, with. the: hero’s aunt, with the young Oxford dons, and with 
Sebastian Archer, the eminently high-bred and fascinating “shady” father of 
the “slip of a girl,” the author has been successful enough.. But, after all, 
as.we have said, the book is to. be read for the many epigrams, and thoughtful and 
happy touches, we.come upon in its pages. Those who will be content with such 
fare as this may confidently reckon on not finding it disappoint them. 
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1, To the Editor of Tun..Contemreorary Review. , 
f £ k ales et ont or 
: Sre, —Professor. Lindsay, in his article in your July issue on “The Critical Movement 
in the Free Church of Scotland,” has thought fit to make a statement regarding me, so 
grossly inaccurate, that. I feel it due to myself to ask of you the justice to allow me to 
correct it. I say nothing of the style in which it is, couched ; but,,as he presumes his 
readers to be so ignorant of Scotch ecclesiastical affairs as to. need from him the most 
elementary information, he should have taken spécial care not to mislead them as to the 
position and actings-of those who differ from him. In my own case, he has done this so 
glaringly, in a periodical read over all England—where my. name is not quite unknown, 
though my position in this case probably is—that a brief ‘statement in reply will not, I 
hope, be refused me. I have no intention to discuss the points atissue in this case. Some 
take a very different view of these from Professor Lindsay—believing that the Examiner, to 
which he refers, and a previous article in the CONTEMPORARY by a distinguished Scottish 
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Professor, may perhaps be nearer the truth in their conceptions of whereto such specula- 

. ions tend to grow. But my object is simply personal. Speaking of the libel, he says = 
«Tt seemed to be framed on the assumption that it was necessary to censure and suppress 
these views [of Professor Smith] in some way, and that the indictment must be made 
large enough to secure this result.” Now the libel was prepared by a Committee of the 
Presbytery of Aberdeen, at Professor Smith’s own desire. On that Committee I declined 
to act. But when the document, on being submitted to the Presbytery, was finally 
adjusted, it was adopted unanimously, yet purely as a form or instrument for trying the: 
question raised by it; the entire Presbytery—the framers of it included—being under- 
stood to be absolutely uncommitted, at that stage, on the merits. In view of this, I 
would ask any impartial person whether it was fair to say of this document, that “it 
seemed to be framed on the assumption that it was necessary to censure and suppress 
these views in some way, and that the indictment must be made. large enough to secure 
this result.’ Professor Lindsay might well call this “a naive misconception of the 
nature of a judicial investigation,” but he must give me leave to say that the misconcep- 
tion is his own, and inexcusable, since the whole Presbytery, including Professor Smith’s. 
own supporters, accepted it in the sense and for the purpose which I have explained. 

But Professor Lindsay’s charge against myself is equally incorrect and inexcusable- 
He says I “ moved to find the whole libel relevant, without examination of the particulars.” 
The words which I have italicized I had to read once and again before I could bring 
myself to. believe them to have been penned by one who had in his possession the printed 
evidence of its inaccuracy, in a pamphlet sent by Professor Smith’s own friends to every 
minister of the Free Church, containing a reprint from one of our local papers of the 
proceedings of the Presbytery of Aberdeen in this case. There it will be found that the 
speech which I spoke in support of the motion, to which Professor Lindsay refers, con- 
sisted of a pretty elaborate examination of the first and second particulars of the libel, 
which were confessedly the gravest. Tf I refrained from going into more of those “ pàr- 
ticulars,” it was only on the principle that after a point has been established by the testi- 
mony of two or three witnesses, out of twenty or thirty called for the same purpose, the 
rest may safely be dispensed with, And what I did in the Presbytery I did even more 
fully at the late General Assembly held in Glasgow, insomuch, that Professor Smith said 
in reply that I had repeated almost verbatim what I had said in the Presbytery. Yet, 
with all this evidence in his possession, Professor Lindsay says I moved to find the whole. 
libel relevant, “ without examination of the particulars.” I did, indeed, object to a sepa- 
rate vote being taken on each of those eight particulars; which, since the charge was 
expressed in three distinct forms, or degrees of gravity, under each of which it was con- 
tended a vote must be taken on all the particulars, would have involved no fewer than 
four-and-twenty votings. ‘That, I conceived, was a wrong method of procedure. I held. 
that the charge itself was to be found, not in those particulars, but in the major proposi- 
tion of the libel—namely, that the writings in question injuriously affected the Scriptural 
and Confessional doctrine of Inspiration, either as being inconsistent with it, or of a 
dangerous and unsettling tendency in their bearing on it ; or, finally, as disparaging it im 
certain specified ways. The “particulars” I regarded—as I know they were by all its 
framers—merely as illustrations of several directions in. which the writings in question 
might be regarded as deviating from right views of the Inspiration of Scripture. Whether 
this view of mine was right or wrong is not my present question. I give to others the 
liberty which I take to myself, of forming their own judgment on this point. But if my 
position and actings in this case are to be brought before the English public, I have a 
right to see that they are not misrepresented. 

T need hardly touch on the other part of Professor Lindsay’s statement, as regards 
myself. He says I “ proposed that the Presbytery should at once find that the libel did 
contain matter sufficient to ensure Professor Smith’s condemnation, without allowing any 
opportunity of defence in detail.” Professor Lindsay knows as well as I do that neither 
Professor Smith’s mouth nor the mouth of any other member was ever closed, or proposed 
to be closed, by myself, or any who acted with me in this case, and that he had abundant 
“opportunity of defence in detail? on every point which any of us took up. And if my 
proposed method did not embrace a discussion of more points than I and others might 
take up, as involving error, I suppose no injustice is done to a man in not having an 
opportunity of defending himself against charges not brought against him. Beyond 
this I have not a word to say. Every paragraph, and almost every sentence, of this 
article contains statements which will startle not a few in Scotland, and: which I ‘warn 
English readers not to take on trust. But I refrain from all comment on such state- 
ments, having exhausted what I had alone to say in explanation of my own position. 


, ” DAVID BROWN. 
ABERDEEN, August 8th, 1878. 


THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY ARRAIGNED 
BEFORE THE NINETEENTH. 


A STUDY ON THE REFORMATION. 


“ Optat supremo collocare Sisyphus 
In monte saxum : sed vetant leges Jovis," — 
Hor. Epod. xvii. 68. 


N the month of October, 1850, was kindled a strong political 
excitement, which ran through this island in all its districts, and 
gave birth to the measure, at once defiant and impotent, which, under 
the name of the Ecclesiastical Titles Act, encumbered the Statute 
Book for a quarter of a century, and then silently closed its unwept 
existence. Public susceptibility had been quickened at the time by a 
number of secessions from the Church of England to the Church of 
Rome, large in relation to the previous rarity of such occurrences, and 
important from the high character of the seceders, and the talents of 
many, as well as the fine and subtle genius of one, among them. It 
happened that I had occasion to travel by post in the centre of France 
at the period when the stir began. Resting for Sunday at Roanne, I 
attended the paroisse; and heard an earnest preacher on the triumphs of 
the Church. His capital point was, that these triumphs were in no way 
confined to the earlier centuries: they were even now as conspicuous 
as ever; at the very time when he addressed them the great fortress 
of heresy was crumbling away, and the people of England were return- 
ing in crowds within the one true fold of Christ. 

Is the worthy preacher now alive? Has he observed the currents 
of the religious and the ecclesiastical world? What does he think of 
his description, and of the prediction which it involved? Is he 
satisfied with the statistics of conversion? Or does he look deeper 
than statistics, which can at best speak only for the hour that is? 
Does he dive into causes, and, estimating moral and mental resource 
in all its deep diversities, does he still see in the opening future that 
golden harvest, with the glow of which his vision was then delighted ? 

As for the statistics, they are obstinately stationary. The fraction 
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of Roman Catholics in the population of this country, as computed from 
the yearly returns of marriages, has for a generation past been be- 
tween five and four per cent.; and, out of this small portion, by far the 
larger part, probably not less than five-sixths, are of Irish birth. The 
slight variation observable has, on the whole, been rather downwards 
than upwards. The fraction itself, which approached five per cent. in 
1854, now rises little above four. There is, in short, no sign that an 
impression has been made on the mass of the British nation. This is 
especially remarkable on two grounds.’ First, that:a new lodgment has 
really been effected in the body of the aristocracy.: Now, high station is ` 
in this country a capital element of attractive power. Fully half-a-score 
of peers, or heirs apparent to peerages, have, within forty years, joined 
the Latin communion; and have carried thither in several cases the 
weight of high character, in one or two that of noted abilities or 
accomplishments. But, secondly, these years have beyond all ques- 
tion effected an enormous augmentation in the arguing and teaching 
capacity of the ‘Anglo-Roman body. I do not speak of merely me- 
chanical appliances, as buildings. Itis probable, that the secessions 
have multiplied at least fivefold the stock of educated ability and learn- 
ing, available for: all its purposes. ‘The aggregate-.addition. might 
perhaps claim‘to be equivalent: in force to the entire body of honour- - 
meniat Oxford or Cambridge for-séveral years. ` The zeal of the seceders 
has‘been even: more conspictous-than' their talents.. Yet this great 
afflux of missionary energy has‘entirely failed to mark the work of pro- 
pagandism either byan inctéase of ‘relative numbers, ‘or,-as every 
observer must aint by’ an Anaa of civil, pohtiesl, or social 
force. ©! = ʻi 
Upon this curious Hats of things, a Fr ench priest, the Abbé Martin, 

looks in’a state of mind more curious still. For him, and for those on 
this: side the ‘water 'who may-have prompted him, the whole argument 
- in the'Roman controversy is on oneside. Though there has been a great 
historical controversy, worked-out, during many ‘centuries, in many 
countries, through the most disturbed-and complex human action, and 
often, ‘as all candid men‘allow, through the vilest human instruments; 
and through'means eqiivocally good or unequivocally bad, yet this is 
not'one of ‘the matters in-which real weights lie in the opposite scales 
of argument, and we have to be lediby the “probable evidence” which 
is “the guide of life.” The case’on'his side is as ‘clear as a little rill 
of ‘water, a couple of inches' deep: : Then these: Ritualists, of whom 
the Abbé writes; have gone so provokingly near him; and'yet, like the 
asymptote’of the parabola, they: will not touch him. They.seem'to hug 
and scrape the boundary, and yet:refuse to pass it. So-thé Abbé:and 
his friends dre‘.as men! standing’ under a: tree, whose branches! bend 
under a weight of golden fruit; and they shake the tree’ with ‘all 


* What hinders the Ritualists from becoming Roman CatioticesP By the Abbé 
Martin.” CONTEMPORARY Review, August, 1878, pp. 113—1836. see 
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their might, yet, he says, the apples will not fall. Or they are like a 
professor of a popular natural science in his lecture-room, -with all his 
paraphernalia around. him: his explanation is clear, his description of 
what he is-about to do has not-a shadow of a.doubt upon it; but, when 
he comes to his experiment, his instrument will not work, and he finds 
that there is.something. wrong. »; If Mr. Babbage’s calculating machine 
had given him an erroneous result, he would at-once have suspected a, 
fundamental error in his adjustment of the parts; but this is the very 
last thing-that:would. occur to the Abbé or his friends. , No unkind or 
discourteous word, indeed, drops,from his pen., .The glove: he wears 
in his. helmet. is. perfumed “sweet as damask roses.* . He has all 
manner of reasons to excuse these Ritualists ; reasons -of unconscious, 
concealed interest, of feeling, of tradition. -But his article is entirely 
subjective ;.all.on the, men, nothing on. the question: ' Anything and 
everything suggests itself to him,, except that he finds no reason, great 
or small, lying in the heart and essence of the case itself; a supposition, 
which the self-centred certainty of the.Roman Church forbids any of her . 
sons to entertain., And certainly. his case is so far a hard one, that the 
rush of converts forty, thirty, and twenty years ago was such as to. raise 
aifair presumption that so many teachers would surely be followed bya 
corresponding multitude of the taught,,and to,afford at once tempta- 
tion and excuse for many an unwary and precipitate anticipation. 

The general proposition announced by the. Abbé at the outset seems 
to be this: that a portion of the English Church much resembles the 
Latin Church in ritual, usage, and doctrine, and itis therefore matter 
of astonishment that the resemblance does not merge, into identity ; 
in other words, that they do not enter the Papal fold. Now, it may 
relieve the Abbé’s mind of a portion, of the pain of, this astonishment 
if he asks himself another question ; it is this. There is another body, 
whose ritual and doctrine is deemed by his own communion to be 
very much closer to its own, than those of any portion of the Church 
of England. The ritual and doctrine. of the Eastern Church have 
received: from the Latin Church an acknowledgment it has never 
granted to any Anglican faction or section whatsoever ; it is admitted 
that, in. these. capital points, that Church stands unassailable. Accord- 
ingly, it is only impeached on the charge of schism, a charge which 
the Eastern. polemics retort in a- manner highly inconvenient to the 
defenders of the Filioque; the Supremacy, and the Infallibility. Now, 
the Abbé.must be aware: not: only of the admitted neamess of the 
Easterns to the Ronian pattern, but also of the fact that nothing is 
so rare‘as a theological or ecclesiastical conversion from among them 
to.the Latin communion. He may, then, do well to take the beam of 
the non-conversion. of .Greeks and. Russians out: of his ‘eye, before he 
troubles himself so seriously with the mote of the non-conversion of 
Ritualists, oe 

l # Winter's Tale, iv. 3. 
262 
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The Abbé is not coherent in his ‘account of these Ritualists. At one 
time (C. R. pp. 113, 126) they do not truly belong to the Church of 
England; at another (p. 125) they “ only continue the traditions of ~ 
Anglicanism under a rather more subtle and dangerous guise.” 
Which of these is the Abbé’s meaning? Perhaps, though it might 
seem difficult, he holds by both. If, then, these Ritualists are people 
who have found out a form of Anglicanism “ rather more subtle,” ie. 
difficult for an opponent to grapple with, and “ rather more danger- 
ous,” ie. to the Roman controversialist, is it any great wonder that 
they should remain in the communion where they may think, as they 
are indeed assured by the Abbé, they have found out new means of 
making good the positions held by their fathers for a term now 
of three and a half centuries? But, in truth, this article is not an 
argument merely about Ritualists, as the term is commonly under- 
stood among us. The point of the weapon is directed towards them ; 
but the blade is one which cuts down together all, under whatever 
name, who are either unable to recognize the paramount claims of 
the actual Roman Church, or resolutely determined to repel them. 
While the Abbé cannot understand—but I hope my. reference to the . 
Eastern Church may have advanced him at least one step towards 
understanding—how there can be a Ritualist, who is not a Romanist, 
so neither can he, in the same page (113), comprehend how there can 
be a Protestant who is not a Rationalist. In both cases alike, he sees 
the fact, but he cannot unravel the question how it comes about. 
Into any of the specialties attaching to the name of Ritualist, or the 
name of Protestant, I will not enter. I pass by the men, and go to 
the case. The appeal which I wish to recognize, is really a broader 
one, on more open ground, in fresher air. 


«Hs machte mir zu eng, ich musste fort.”* 


It is an appeal to all the disobedient; and it summons them to repent 
and to obey. What the Abbé does not understand is the fact presented 
rudely, but substantially, by the statistics I have cited: the incom- 
patibility, be it for good or be it for evil, of the English mind with the 
Roman claims, and the system which those claims introduce. Now to 
this system, whether under the name of Rome or of Ritual, or what- 
ever other name, I hold it perfectly certain that this nation will, at 
least until it has undergone an extensive moral as well as theological 
transformation, decline to submit. And yet not on the ground which 
the Abbé Martin, exhibiting herein a want of acquaintance with the 
state of opinion and feeling among us, appears to imagine. He thinks 
that the people of this country in general suppose the Roman Catholic 
religion to be “a tissue of error and iniquity” (pp. 117, 118). In this 
idea I believe he does them great injustice. Among the only admis- 
sible witnesses, namely, men thoughtful and trained, the great Latin 


* Schiller’s Wallenstein. 
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Church as often perhaps receives more than justice, as less. In her 
vastness, in her continuity, and in the close cohesion-of her clergy, 
she has great and telling. advantages. These, let me add, are 
enhanced by the aspect of unity and standard of zeal which, in this 
country, existing as a small and marked sect, she exhibits even in her 
lay members. Beyond all doubt, partly as fact and partly as idea, she 
makes a most powerful appeal to the imagination, by the side of the 
little fenced-in “Anglican paddock,” as Mr. Dowden has happily deno- 
minated the system which resulted from English action on Church 
matters in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Gregory VIL, Inno- 
cent. III., Thomas à Becket, are great and imposing figures to us all; 
but Archbishop Laud, who was the Gregory VII. or the Innocent IIL, 
or the Thomas à Becket, of our little paddock, seems to take hold 
of nobody’s imagination, and has been set down by Macaulay before 
his millions of readers as an individual truly contemptible. Our 
bishops are indeed Peers of Parliament; but they have as good as 
ceased to take part in its debates, except on matters relating to the 
paddock. Their incomes are carefully regulated by statute, and I 
believe most properly and becomingly laid out; but they do not par- 
take much of the ideal, even in the sense in which the ideal may be 
recognized in the eighty and sixty thousand a year inherited at this 
day by some of the Austro-Sclavonian prelates from the middle ages, 
Luther, quarried out of the rock rather than shaped out of the marble, 
the Huguenots, the Puritans—these, among. them, have taken up the 
imaginative sides of the great reforming movement, They exhibit 
all its poetry; Anglicanism shows little but the prose of compromise 
and the via media. Cranmer, notwithstanding his great position, and 
his latest moments on the heights of heroism, has never excited half 
the living human interest that has been given to Margaret Wilson, 
drowned at a stake by the advancing tide on the western coast of 
Scotland; as to whom Mr. Napier has lately shown it to be somewhat 
probable that she never was drowned, or otherwise “done to death,” 
at all. This want of hold upon one of the great sovereign faculties 
of human nature has, I am persuaded, been a main cause why the 
English Church has been unable to retain some of her loftiest minds. 
She is a Church which makes a double appeal to the Catholic and to 
the Reformed traditions; but she exhibits each of them in shapes in 
which they are disowned by the more acknowledged representatives 
of the two respectively. Nor is this all. There has, it is manifest, been 
a rather marked tendency to Erastianism in the “Anglican paddock ;” 
the natural result of the care which the State bestowed on fencing it, 
and the legitimate parent of a strong tendency to worldliness. This 
has been encouraged by historical events. The Puritans were ejected 
in 1662, and the Nonjurors after the Revolution. Without doubt, the 
bulk of those who remained were as conscientious as those who 
departed. But there is usually, almost inevitably, on such occasions, 
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‘a worldly leaven, a more òr 1é8s"éorrupt' minority, that loves to abide 
where the “loavés and fishes” arë to be had; and this minority lowers 
the average tone of the mass, in which it remains. The Puritan and 
the Nonjuring-clérgies were alike "in this, that they carried With them 
a very small laity; and a portion relatively large of the zeal, arid: love, 
‘and faith, awhich are the life’of a Church. ` a ee 
- But there are other réasotis which séem,‘on one side: at least, to 
plunt the sword of Gontioversy. “We think ourselves to be great lovers 


i) 


of historic truth: -Partly by our origin, partly ‘by our institutions, 
- partly by our habits, we are bound to its service} chained, as it were, 
to itk'car, whether we will or nos "So that, even if we break thée-chain, 
awe drag the fragment; it’entangles all our movements; we have not 
the undisturbed complacency, the tripping step, of ‘those who settle 
‘every debate as the old Neapolitan: police, when they tapped a man 
on the shoulder and apprehended him, met his inquiries for a cause 
with the conclusive reply: per ordine superiore, # ' l 
No couútry, again, has produced more temperate reasonéxs than 
this country. Witness Richard Hooker, witness Bishop Butler; I add 
-a ‘third ‘not unwortliy to be named with- them for learning and for 
love, Bishop Forbes of Edinburgh, the author of the “ Considerationes 
Modestes.” ` Nor, I believe, has any country produced a greater 
number of Heriotie writers; the theological peacemakers, who, hoping 
against -hope, have ‘striven, by charitable corrections, and favourable 
interpretations,’ ‘to close the’ breaches of Christendom! It is true, 
indeed, that we have also to this day a section of almost fanatical 
‘combatants against the Church of Rome, and everything in which 
‘they can trace a resemblance to it. But their productions are supposed 
to pass with unusual dispatch into the waste-paper basket, and it may 
truly be said of that Church-that, in this country at least, she is even 
more happy in her extremest adversaries, than in her friends. 
In’ point of fact this sérvitude, a noble servitude so far as‘it is 
realized, to historic truth, is what I cannot bring myself even to stig- 
‘matize as inconvenient, if we measure convenience largely, and by 
eventual results. However this may stand, without doubt the general 
-habit of mind, éncouraged by the causes LT have named, derives-a more 
direct encouragement from the spirit of the Christian religion such as 
we profess it? ‘For it is undoubtedly a spirit of examination; even as 
the spirit inculcated, and generally prevailing, in the Latin ‘communion 
is a spirit of acquiescence. And here it is that the conditions of any 
discussion with one in'the position: of the Abbé come into ‘such 
violent discrepancy on the two sides respectively, that I can hardly 
-hope to convey witli any fulness or clearness to his mind what is 
-the -point' of view from which, according to our national habits of 
thought, ‘his position is regarded. - If two men meet in argument, 
one of them desirous to measure fully and accurately the points of 
strength and weakness on both sides,. but especially the points of 
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weakness on his. own, and the other with an equal honesty of inten- 
tion, but with a mental habit formed and hardened under influences 
which forbid not only any condemnation but even any critical 
scrutiny. of the system he belongs to, they can, have no common 
measure of: truth, no means of comprehending one another. They are 
like men, neither of whom understands the language spoken by his 
adversary. .My countrymen in general will I think give their full 
and final adhesion only to a method which bends submissively to 
all historic evidence; which handles that evidence in the domain of 
Church history on the same principles as in any other domain; and 
which has for its aim nothing else than this, to come at the clear 
and entire truth, without fear or favour. And there is need of a 
disposition of this kind. In every religious body without exception, 
there forms itself a special tradition; an atmosphere, in which its 
members habitually live and breathe, and according to which all 
their ideas arrange and shape themselves. In every case, and not 
alone in the Roman case, this tradition lapses and slides far away 
from.the truth of history. For it is not formed upon facts alone, 
but upon passions, sympathies, prepossessions: it is the offspring of 
man’s promiscuous nature, and not only of the faculties given him for 
searching out the truth; and it is matter of much difficulty, even 
where. no: authoritative inhibition intervenes, to get out of the mist 
and the dusk which this tradition sheds around us, and to look at 
the face of things as they are in themselves, and after they. have 
been stripped of their spurious integument, 
Now-the first consequence of such a resolute method of proceeding 
is one unpalatable to every sincere controversialist. He must stoop to 
the effort of making admissions. I will proceed to make one. Believing 
the general enterprise of Roman Propagandism to be hopeless through- 
out Great Britain, I nevertheless can also believe that, between the bold 
and confident assumptions of the Latin Church, the shock given to 
many minds through the sceptical movement, and the real faults and 
shortcomings easy enough to be discerned in the Church reformed after 
the Anglican, fashion as well as in every other Church, the Roman 
fishermen will from time to time gather a handful of fish into their net. 
The matter of those. faults and shortcomings requires a more 
detailed notice in one branch. Abuses properly so called, that is to 
say, corrupt deflections from the acknowledged standard, have in no 
Church been more rife and rank, than they were in the Church of 
England for several generations. But these are in a great degree 
things of the past; they are generally and strongly renounced, at 
any rate, by the clergy, in spite,of whom they exist, so far as they 
exist at all; But the defects, other than mere abuses, have a deeper seat. 
The Protestant, and the Anglican tradition of this country, in’ the 
sense in which I recently described, starts from a position allowed 
by all, that the Christian Church in general had, in the course of 
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time, fallen away in various particulars from its purity. This was 
the state of declension which prevailed until the Sixteenth Century. 
Then there came upon Christendom, initiated by the bravery of Luther, 
a powerful impulse, which passed into a mighty struggle. This conflict 
was carried on through many years, with many vicissitudes. But it 
resulted in a new state of things. On the one side, there remained the 
Latin Church with its dogma generally unchanged, but with many 
current opinions and practices hardened into dogma. On the other 
side stood a variety of Protestant or Reformed communions, differing 
it is true on several points among themselves, but differing more pro- 
foundly or more sensibly, or both, from the great Latin communion 
which had rejected, or had been rejected by, them. Speaking roughly,. 
there were now set up in Western Christendom two systems of doctrine, 
discipline, and ritual, instead of one: issue had been joined on a mul- 
titude of points, and upon all of them where the controversy lay 
between reformed and unreformed, the second, according to the 
Protestant tradition as I have described it, was simply wrong, and the 
first simply right. The Reformers were regarded, not indeed as 
inspired, but as those who had displaced a false system, and either 
devised or replaced a true one, in such a sense that it was obligatory, 
or wise at the very least, to follow them in each and every point as 
they had delivered it, under pain of impeachment for disloyalty. 
There was a kind of latent reserve on behalf of those who wished to 
go beyond the Reformers, though this reserve was again subjected to 
reservation, and was not held to shelter Unitarians. But for such as 
fell short of the Reformers, there was no mercy. To adhere to the 
Gospel in its republication was a duty, as much as to have adhered to 
it in the form of its original publication. The new system was to be 
reasoned from, not reasoned on. Private judgment, was legitimate, if 
it resulted in accepting on trial the’conclusions of a particular time 
and crisis; but the lawfulness of its exercise was conditional upon its 
thinking generally as the Reformers thought, and in each country as 
the Reformers of that particular country thought. 

In England, it had so happened that the Reformation-period, popu- 
larly thus called, had left the Church of the land in a state of inward 
conflict between two schools, alike determined in rejecting the juris- 
diction of Rome, and various other matters along with it, but seriously 
differing on sacramental doctrines, on the nature and government of 
the Church, and generally on their relation to the framework of the old 
religion apart from the more recent Roman peculiarities. It was not 
for a hundred years, namely, not until 1661, that this feud was brought 
to a decisive issue by the final triumph of the historical or traditional 
school, which has commonly been called Anglican, and which is repre- 
sented in the phrase of the “ Anglican Paddock.” The framers of the 
scheme then settled were really the final Reformers of the Church of 
England. But, in the thought and language of the Protestant tradi- 
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tion, they were believed to savour somewhat of reaction; and never 
took the benefit of that peculiar authority, above the natural though 
below the supernatural, above the Patristic though below the Apostolic, 
which the Protestant tradition ascribed to the Reformers. But, though 
their authority may be little recognized in the abstract, it is beyond 
doubt that, through the medium of the Common Prayer Book they 
have operated very powerfully on the religious mind of those within the 
pale of the Anglican Church, and have helped to lift it some would say 
above, and others would say away from, the true Reformation-standard. 
‘In the main, however, it is the body of ideas evolved in the sixteenth 
century, as accepted in England, which has been the treasure, it may 
even be said the idol, of our “Protestant tradition ; and has been 
popularly deemed to hold a place beyond the reach of ordinary 
criticism. This conception, however, is now very widely felt to be one 
which it is difficult for the philosopher to conceive, or for the reasoner 
to defend. 

It is a serious matter to shake any tradition established with regard 
to religion, For the invisible world contends against the visible at many 
and terrible disadvantages, and gets so much less than fair play in the 
general competition, that there should be much tenderness and caution 
about shaking any part of the ground it actually holds. But such 
motives, though they recommend care and forbid precipitancy, cannot 
establish a standing law in derogation of historic truth ; and it is the 
attempt so to derogate which may often generate the most violent and 
dangerous reactions. The English mind, under the guidance of liberty, 


“ Libertas, que, sera, tamen respexit inertem,” 


has found it impossible to justify the practice of looking at the Refor- 
mation as if it had been a Revelation. We cannot be bound even to 
approve all the proceedings of the primitive Church in its dealings with 
the heathen world. Much less can we suppose that in the civil wars 
of Christianity, the conduct of either side had a monopoly of virtue, 
or its thought of religious truth. It does not follow that the work of 
the sixteenth. century is to be hastily or harshly judged. Its case 
before the court, so to speak, of posterity is like that of the men of 
Magna Charta, of the Revolution of 1688, or of the Reform Act. All 
of these are recognized as signal public benefactors; but none of them ` 
are exempt from criticism, or even censure, in the points where it may 
be found that their workmanship has been defective. But as the 
passions attending those great political epochs were less fierce, violent, 
and subtle than those of the Reformation, and again as the business of 
the Reformation was one far more complex and difficult to deal with, 
we must be prepared in its case to find, without astonishment, more 
excesses and more failures mixed with the details of a great and im- 
mortal performance. And, when we find them, we must estimate them 
with judicial calm, but with historic freedom. 
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| The mental and moral upheaving,-both of nations and of individuals, 
at the date of the Reformation was an’ effort. such as civilized man had 
never before bèen called upon to make. For Christianity, from its origin, 
around itself but slowly into the body-of society.. And, although the 
early controversies, such as those of the Fourth Century, went much 
nearer the foundations of the faith, they were carried’ on (so to speak) 
im the-scientific region, and did not greatly enter into the moulding of 
ordinary life and character. But-the struggle of the Reformation was 
not confined to the mental and nioral sphere. At every point, it 
was prosecuted or repressed by the axe and the stake, by sword and 
cannon. When reason and feeling were thus fiercely and inextricably 
blended with “blood, and fire, and vapour of smoke,”*.it was impos- 
sible that the action of mind could be normal and duly measured, 
or that its results should come forth without bearing upon them the 
marks of the agony and convulsion of their birth. To treat the par- 
ticular tenets of the Reformation one by one, and the verbal forms in 
which they are expressed, as purely scientific products of human 
thought, is contrary to all the lessons of -history, to the whole analogy 
of our nature. The- circumstances of the Reformation asa great 
uprising in vindication of: human right, and as.a manful protest against 
corruptions now admitted and lamented by every candid man, gave it 
a great authority, in the-philosophic sense of that word; but this:was 
in its broad outlines and in-the main scope ‘of its moral purposes, and 
cannot: be shown to ramify and descend equably. into the detail of all 
its processes. 

Of this we have a marked example, as I think, in the doctrine of 
justification. For Luther, it was the note and test of life or death, 
the articulus stantis aut cadentis, ecclesiw. Yet the Anglican Church 
seems to have steered amidst these troubled waters clear of all the 
difficulty. Some-may think it requires a strong appetite for con- 
troversy to detect a radical incompatibility between the- Anglican 
Article on this subject and the ‘Tyidentine teaching in its positive part.f 
The complemental doctrine of assurance, so widely taught on the 
Continent-as a thing necessary for the Christian, has never at any time 
been sanctioned ‘by the Church of England. The «.Considerationes 
Modestw-” of Bishop Forbes present abundant materials for a- view 
of the controversy of justifications and that work, together with the 
«“Symbolik” of Méhler, written from the opposite- side, appears to 
supply all that reasonable minds can require in order to close the 
contest. »- Accordingly, the divines, who met at Bonn in 1874, do 
not seem to have encountered much difficulty in the composition of 
a reconciling formula, which has not, so far as I have learned, given 
cause for any scandal in this country. i . 

There were other- points; at which partisanship has left its mark, if 


* Acts ii. 19. + Art. xi. Conc. Trid. Sessio vi. capp. viii., ix. 
: Í Bishop Forbes’ Consid. Modest., Books 1—5 ; and Méhler’s Symbolik, i. 1—3. 
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not on the body of doctrine formulated-in the Sixteenth Century, yet 
on the Protestant tradition; which is for the. greater number of minds 
its living ‘representative. The strong’ anid. just- reaction from the 
Purgatorial system; prevailing in the Latin Church: of the period, 
went far to: account for, and even excuse, that stark and rigid con- 
ception of the effect of death on the state‘ of the human being, which 
led to an abandonmenit of the uniform practice of the earliest ages 
of the Church, as testified by the Liturgies, in the commeniation' of 
the faithful departed to God, for an increase of their rest and peace. 
But what, caused, nay even what might excuse, the violence thus done 
to nature, as well as to religion, did not frustrate its mischievous effects 
in narrowing the rangé of Christian sympathies, and establishing an 
anomaly in the general doctrine of prayer. . With-the obscuration 
of an universal tradition there. came, indeed, manifold’ confusions of 
doctrine: the final judgment, with its solemn import, seemed to have 
no placé: left for it, when the intermediate state of souls had been 
reduced almost to a cipher. Worst'of all, the new standard appeared 
to bé in hopeless conflict with the widest experience: for it implied 
that the’ entire work of discipline was in every Gase fully accomplished 
on this side the grave; that every soul passed away into the unseen in 
a state of ripeness for a final destiny of bliss or woe. But violence 
begets violence. Within the last twenty years.a reaction has arisen, 
under the force of which a crowd of Protestants, and even many who 
deem themselves to be of the cream of Protestantism, have adopted 
ideas of trial and purgation: beyond the grave, which vastly exceed 
in latitude anything ever taught by the Church of Rome. 

Again; if it be true that, in the current doctrine and practice of: the 
Eucharist, the sacrificial idea had, before the Reformation, and not for 
the best purposes, been allowed to assume an undue and. enormous 
predominance over that of communion, it came, in the course of: con- 
troversy, to be so depressed on the Protestant side, that it was almost 
effaced from the common mind. This could hardly be. done without a 
serious dislocation of the historical relations between’ that great 
Sacrament and its historic types. Nor, again, without seriously lower- 
‘ing. the ‘general conception of Christian life and worship as a true 
sacrifice to God, which had the Eucharistic sacrifice for its central 
point. | St. Paul seems to ‘lift upward .the whole fabric of Christian 
observance, when he exhorts the faithful to’ present their bodies a 
living sacrifice unto God, which, he says, is .“ your reasonable 
service.” * And, if so, whatever ‘tends to impair the efficacy of that 
idea, tends in like degree to lower the Christian obedience from the 
level of the filial, towards that of the servile, standard. 

A fourth point, in which the general interest of Christian truth took 
damage from the course of the controversy, related to the authority of 
Holy Scripture. Exultation in the recovered access of the people to 

* Rom. xii. 1; cf, 1 Pet. ii. 5. 
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the Divine Word concurred with the jealousy of it exhibited on the 
Roman side to heighten our conception of its exalted function under 
the economy of the Gospel. The bald announcement of a co-ordinate ` 
authority in dogmatic traditions, exterior to the sacred Volume,” the 

wide door thus laid open to arbitrary assertion, and the unlimited use 

made of Church authority against human freedom, provoked the 

reforming parties into the total rejection of that authority, and the 

substitution of the invisible for the visible Church. It thus became 

alike a logical and practical necessity to lay upon Scripture the entire 

stress of defining and proving itself, and to hold the Almighty pledged 

as it were to every letter forming part of its corpus, with a particularity 

and rigour hardly known to former ages. It has become long since 

evident that this was a straining of the truth; and that the superstition ` 
thus engendered might, when it wore out and disappeared, make room 

for scepticism. It can hardly be doubted that the Christian world is, 

in our day, suffering seriously from this cause. Diminishing, by 

an arbitrary process, the aggregate of testimony which the wisdom of 
God had supplied for the establishment and determination of the 

Gospel, and finding the stock, when thus diminished, to be insufficient, 

we impeach the Revelation itself for a want, which is due only to our 

own improvidence. 

This great and menacing mischief was inherent in the course of the 
foreign, much more than of the Anglican, Reformation. But another 
evil was an especial growth of the movement as it shaped itself in 
England. ‘The Popedom was, after the rupture had been consum- 
mated through the folly of Pope Pius V., virtually effaced from the 
national Christianity. So serious a void there was a temptation, perhaps 
a necessity, to fill; and through the force of events, more than any 
formal declaration, it was filled in the main by the Sovereign. This 
was a result extremely adverse to civilfreedom. It further heightened 
that excess of regal power, which had already marked the Tudor 
period. The doctrines of divine right, and of passive obedience, took 
deep root in England; and they were peculiarly the growth of the 
English Reformation. The strength of the Crown had, indeed, in 
many respects eased the religious process ; and the ill effects in this de- 
partment were greatly mitigated by the sagacity of “ great Elizabeth,” 
and by an undoubted sincerity of attachment to the Church in the two 
first sovereigns of the Stuart line. But, on the whole, the tendency 
of the exaggeration I have noted was to depress spiritual life and 
energy, and to promote and perpetuate a civil intolerance, which 
the marked theological moderation of the Church of En gland would 
of itself have greatly discouraged. ~ 

Now, I would warn the Abbé Martin—the repeated recurrence of 

whose name in this paper I trust will not offend, as it is rather typical 
than personal—that he will not on all hands receive the benefitiof such 


* Perrone, De Loc. Theol., pars ii. sect. ii. 1. 
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admissions as have here been made. Many among us will demur to 
them on their merits, many more out of deference to tradition, videlicet, 

the current popular tradition. Some will probably go so far, as to 
` censure any writer, by whom they are made. But doubt, says Dante 
(Parad. iv. 130), nestles at the root of truth, and no lesson more pro- 
found is to be learned among the many that have proceeded from 

that great and royal teacher. To tradition, as the witness of history, 
` the highest regard is due. Tradition, as the floating opinion of a 
sect or party, has only a presumptive title to respect even among 
the members of that sect or party, and cannot be pleaded against a 
serious investigator, like a privileged communication in an English 
court of justice. 

Again, Abbé Martin may find rained down upon him in abundance, 
as reproaches, in answer to his inquiry, all those accretions to the 
Christian faith, partly in the current usages and tradition of his 
Church, partly in its more authoritative documents, which have been 
urged by our controversialists with much power, at the various periods 
when they have seriously drawn the sword of controversy. This ' 
ground I leave to professional combatants. I waive, therefore, much 
advantage, and rather desire to make every possible admission; in the 
belief that, for the time in which we live, the ultimate issues of discussion 
will be mainly governed, not by the topics which the propagandist loves, 
and which he uses in individual cases with great effect, but by those 
which take a broader grasp of the general reason of mankind. At the 
same time, while I shall speak of the Roman Church in Roman Catholic 
countries, on the other side I limit myself to English ground; for I do not 
feel myself possessed of that acquaintance with the entire case, as it 
stands in Protestant lands abroad, which is necessary to warrant the 
degree of pretension implied in the very act of making any contri- 
bution to a public discussion. The religion of each side I take where 
it is the prevalent religion ; for where it represents but a handful, the 
comparison is vitiated by exceptional, and therefore misleading par- 
ticulars. 

Admitting, then, for argument’s sake, that certain conceptions, mate- 
rial to a largely developed Christianity, have been impaired or curtailed, 
and consenting to pass by the countervailing inquiry whether our 
common religion has not on the other side suffered more deeply from 
exaggerations which practically mutilate, I take the case at the worst, 
and I compare the condition of Christian belief, as such,-in the great 
Latin communion with what it is, for example, in England. I will 
not rely upon the case of the respective clergies, which we may safely 
take to be, as a general rule, firm in the faith which they profess. 
Yet I cannot dismiss their case without a remark. In the Roman 
Church, they are a body trained, from an early age, in jealous and 
careful severance from the laity. In adult life, this severance con- 
tinues; so that belief among the clergy tells us nothing as to belief 
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among the educated laity: . In England, as also in the Eastern 
Churches, the clergyman is everywhere a citizen, and: everywhere (I. 
include our Nonconformists)-in:-sympathy ‘either with all or-many of 
the educated ‘laity ; ‘so that here the- general fidelity:of the priesthood: ” 
or ministry: does tell’ us a ‘great: deal as:to the existence: of: belief 
among -the educated laity. . Nor will-itv-be. disputed that the state-of a 
belief ‘among those of the general community, who have received the. 
highest instruction, is likely in the course.of'.time, perhaps tô- deter- 
mine, at any rate largely and vitally. to affect, the belief. of the mass. . 
o ‘Lsupposeit too, to ‘be undisputed that, in the early, though-not: in: 
the.earliest, days of. the:medival.culture, a strong spirit. of reaction: 
against faith asserted its place in the contemporary literature; that is 
to-say;in the permanent; incotporated thought. of; man fox the period. 
This. spirit,’ mainly known -by its relation to the Renaissance of: the: 
fifteenth century, I shall describe. by. the name:of Paganism. -And-for 
one. most-signal manifestation.of it I go back to the middle of the 
fourteenth, and. to the. Decamerone of Boccaccio za. work which- has 
undoubtedly become part-of:the literary inheritance-of mankind through 
all-generations:: _This-production.is saturated from: top to toe with the 
Pagan -spitit.:, Many..a,book composed. with the. direct intention. of 
assailing dogmaticxeligion;is farless profoundly:estranged from it.than, 
the, “Decameron.” „I do not: now.speak mainly of its .indecencies : 
partly because-there has. beén a change in, the general tone, if not the 
framework. ‘of ideas, which makes: an exact judgment on the point 
difficult: partly. because that,offence. has..been committed by others, 
who. have leéft: evidence of. a: strong, spirit. òf Christian, belief and 
feeling, such as: Margaret, Queen of Navarre, has given in her very 
beautiful.-verses “Qui-veut être: vrai Chrétien.’ . The- profound Pagan- 
ism: of the Decamerone again, is. not principally,to be proved by its 
merciless exhibition. of corruption among the priests, monks, and nuns; 
although the-chastisement: is : couched in a tone as different as. pos- 
sible-from-that of-a;reformer Tt séems as though it was their ‘being 
specially bound to the exhibition of the great anti-pagan system, 
which, instead. .of exciting grave sorrow and shame, gave zest and 
intensity to the: pleasure, of the author in. exposing their worldly:and 
fleshly. vices. _Butvit is the entire. strain, the atmosphere, nay, the very 
basis of the work, which. is. Pagan, and ultra-Pagan. It. lies in the 
exhibition of: dissolute life; upon , Epicurean principles, as the: prope! 
and. natural refuge:.of, theiwery choicest spirits in, Florentine. society 
women as well as men, from the, horrors; and from the solemn duties 
brought to their doors by the, Black Death.of the period. This .reviva. 
of the: carpe diem* as the guide ,of. human life, -close to the head 
quarters of Latin. Christianity, is, the. moře. remarkable, because thi 

‘x Admirably described in the Preface to the new edition of Maccn’s (1545) Transla 
tion. Paris: Liseux. 1878. The sutsequent regret of Boccaccio, if established (se 
Ugo Foscolo’s Discourse), will not affect the.argument. : ' 
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book makes no attack on.speculative belief. It was truly a fact, in 
the life of the country of its birth, and of its own and the following 
generations, such in magnitude and ‘moment as- to haveno parallel, 
for the purpose of the present argument, in literary. history. It was a, 
national event. It entered into the business of States, and.the circle of 
‘diplomacy. - Produced close to the central seat of Latin Christianity, 
it became the-subject of one or more. embassies to Rome from Florence. 
Under: Paul. IV. and Pius IV. it was; in ;the Index, Prohibitorum 
Librorum;; but in 1573, under Gregory: XIII., -it..was published at 
` Florence, with express approval from the Roman Inquisition, and with 
a Brief from the Pope, which. granted the copyright to the. publishers, 
and: excommunicated all. who -should anywhere. infringe it, besides 
fining. them heavily if in the Roman States. It had been corrected; 
but how? Mainly by the omission of one out of the. Hundred tales, 
and ‘by the general omission: of ecclesiastical ,personages, for whom 
schoolmasters and students: were commonly substituted. »@his con- 
cession; which would be incredible..if it were not indisputable, tells 
more than-many a volume might be written to. tell, of the strong and 
impregnable: position which had been, taken by Paganism; at the very 
heart: of the whole civilized and Christian world, Unhappily it would 
be quite easy. to widen this illustration, though deepened it. could not 
be;.as, for example, by-reference to the “Cauti. Carnascialeschi ” of 
the Medicean: Court, to the remarkable Autobiography,.of. Benvenuto 
Cellini, and to the now’ infamous, but then famous, person. and , works 
of Pietro Aretino, Knight of St. Peter by favour of Julius... 

‘When Christian morality had been to so great.an extent shaken 
and displaced in the mind, and in the practice, of the educated and 
refined, we cannot be surprised at the violence. with. which, upon-the 
wider introduction of the new studies from the East, the Christian 
dogma also was touched by the influence, of Greek thought. If ever . 
in the natural world a tempest was required to re-establish atmo- 
spheric equilibrium, the great earthquake of the Lutheran movement 
was needed to shake the very ground under the feet of the Roman 
Court, to compel reflection, to revive religion, and to. abash and over- 
bear the interests opposed to disciplinary reform. In this sense I sup- 
pose it to. be.admitted by many members of the Roman: Church that 
it was not-only helped, but. saved, by. the Reformation: The reforms, 
however, which were accomplished by, and after,.the Council of Trent, 
were confined to the; ecclesiastical sphere,-and -did not exorcise the 
spirit of: Paganism. . That scandal of scandals which I have set forth, 
the acceptance and’ commendation of the Decamerone fromthe Roman 
chair, was effected amidst the storm of religious war in France and in 
the Low-Countrieg, and one year only after the same reigning Pontiff 
had struck:a medal; and ordered „a thanksgiving, in honour of the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew. As early, indeed, at least, as in the 
time of Dante, the severance of the supreme Christian teaching from 
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Christian practice had come to be such, as-to produce results highly 
significant of the future. The Poet, than whom there had been no 
more profound believer, and perhaps no ‘greater spiritual writer, since 
the Apostolic time, has described the Court of Rome in terms which 
would have satisfied the highest transports of Luther; and gave tokens . 
of attachment to human liberty sufficient to mark him as a dangerous 
man. In our own time, a devoted adherent of the Popedom has pub- 
lished an elaborate work to prove him an heretic, as well as a revolu- 
tionist and a socialist.* But the further lodgment of the enemy has 
not then been made within the precinct where was to dwell “a 
glorious church, not having spot or wrinkle ;” even “ the King’s 
daughter, all glorious within,” and having “her clothing of wrought 
gold.” Made it was, and seemingly before another century had 
passed. To this day, he has never been dislodged. Nay more, he has 
enlarged his tents enormously ; and it is no secret that among the 
educated men of France and Italy, with the exception of a few indi- 
viduals, the Christian dogma has ceased to hold an authoritative sway 
over either intellect or life. It is not this or that tenet which they 
doubt: the whole basis has crumbled, the whole superstructure fallen 
to the ground; and what even in this day moves some of them when 
they come to England is, astonishment at the large number of 
believers. All minor assaults upon belief the Latin Church has indeed 
put down in her own precinct, with the same success as that which . 
she achieved in defeating the reforms of Scipio Ricci and the Synod 
of Pistoia, or in blasting the promise of Port Royal. Nothing can be 
more splendid than the external tokens of victory. Jansenism, and 
Josephism, and the Petite Eglise of France, before our time, and in our 
own day Hermesianism and the movement of Ronge, have gone the 
way of all flesh. It remains to see what will be the fate of the Old 
Catholicism of Germany, and of the sister-associations elsewhere. But, 
while so many attacks have been repulsed, so many rebellions quelled, 
in detail, the foundations themselves have ‘been sapped, and the 
educated thought of civilized man, in the countries of the Roman 
obedience, has broken, and to all appearance finally broken, with 
Christian belief. ms 

Now it must be most instructive to compare, even in the rudest 
and briefest outline, the experience of the Pagan. movement in our 
own country with its history abroad. I say in our own country, for 
the Abbé Martin’s appeal is to us, whom he seeks to draw out of our 
Churchless, shelterless condition, into the shelter he so much enjoys. 
But many of us doubt whether we are quite so Churchless, and still 
more of us whether we are quite so shelterless, as he supposes. 

The rebellion of Paganism against the Faith was felt throughout 
Western Europe. It was a barometrical indication of the condition 


* Dante Hérétique, Révolutionnaire, et Socialiste. Par E. Aroux, Ancien Député. 
Paris, 1855. 
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of a moral atmosphere, which overspread all Christendom, and per- 
vaded its essentially common life. England was an early recipient of 
the Greek studies in her two Universities; and the close connection of 
her rising literature with Italy ensured her sharing largely in all the 
impulses which had convulsed or touched the mother-country of our 
civilization. The marks not only of Italy, but of Boceaccio, are stamped 
upon English letters from Chaucer onwards. But Chaucer exhibits 
neither the moral foulness, nor that deep underlying of the pagan 
spirit, which marks the great Italian novelist. His « goodman of 
religion,” is purely and strongly Christian : 


“ The love of Christ, and his Apostles twelve, 
He taught ; but first he followed it himself.” 


One of the very sweetest and most perfect of Christian poems is “The 
Merle and the Nightingale,” by Dunbar. If it be said that this differ- 
ence was national and not religious, it has also to be replied that 
England was distinguished from Italy between the thirteenth and the 
sixteenth centuries, first by a doctrinal reaction among a portion of 
the people, which found vent in Wiclif and in Lollardism ; secondly, by 
that strong and truly national reaction against the court and see of 
Rome, which touched its climax in the proceedings of the reign of 
Henry VIII. So much for the first stage in the history of the Italian 
Paganism. 

The second stage was that, which it reached under the influence of 
the classical renaissance. And here I suppose, that the British analogue 
to the Italian manifestation of the sixteenth century is to be found in 
the Elizabethan literature, the terrene spirit of which has been very 
powerfully described by Mr. Dowden in his remarkable works on 
Shakespeare. Let us estimate that literature first in its prince. Shake- 
speare undoubtedly exhibitsastrong reaction against the transcendental 
spiritualism of the middle ages. It is hard to measure the distance þe- 
tween his mental attitude and that of Thomas à Kempis, or even that of 
Dante, who was, outwardly at least, a man of the world, a practical poli- 
tician and partisan. The medizval Church, or rather that part of it 
which aimed at fidelity to its mission, in its anxiety to keep religion 
pure and lofty, had set a gulf between it and the rude common life. 
Its idea was lofty; but it was not the idea of training the human bein g 
in every faculty and for every function of the present existence as 
the normal means of preparing him for a remoter future. Mary it 
followed; but Martha, who of necessity must be more typical of the 
mass of Christians, it ratHèr proscribed. The conditions of earthly 
existence were renounced, rather than sanctified, in the religious ideal. 
In order to the eventual re-establishment of the balance between the 
worlds, there required to be a strong reassertion, not only of the 
reality of this world and of life in it, but of their legitimacy. They, 
and not the cloister, were the school, in which the Almighty had 
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appointed his children to be taught and reared. Hence came, as the 
grand characteristic of our Elizabethan age, what Mr. Dowden calls 
« devotion to the fact,” “attainment of the fact,” “rich feeling for 
positive, concrete fact.”* In this reaching out with one arm, so to 
speak, of our nature over the whole terrestrial domain, there was a real 
widening of the scope of life; and if we look back impartially to the 
history of that great period, it seems difficult to deny, that there was 
also a great accession of new human energy to the pre-existing stock. 
Tt was.the office of the other arm to embrace the unseen life; and 
probably this grasp was weakened for the time. It could hardly be 
but that, as in all human reactions, the function restored should tres- 
pass on the province of the function previously in too exclusive posses- 
sion. We need not then be surprised that the works of Shakespeare, 
as a whole, bear a somewhat worldly aspect; that in their exhibition 
of human nature, entirely unrivalled in all literature for largeness 
and variety, with depth, so small a portion should be seen on the 
side lying heavenward; that saintship, where it appears in Henry VI., 
is emasculated and incoherent; that not only in our early plays, such 
as “Romeo and Juliet,” but in the later and greater works, “Macbeth,” 
« Othello,” “Hamlet,” “Lear,” the deep problems of our life and duty 
are handled upon a basis which is but negatively Christian. This is 
the more noteworthy, because a multitude of passages exhibit Shake- 
speare as an undoubting believer. But religion had been wrenched 
away from life; and life, in its recoil, busied with the gathering of 
all its energies, had not recovered the key to its own harmony with 
religion. I have endeavoured here not to understate the charge, 
which a Beatrice might be warranted in making against our Eliza- 
bethan age. But when we compare the English “Paganism,” as 
exhibited in Shakespeare, with the Italian Paganism, hardened into 
an Epicurean creed and sanctioned by the Roman court, or teach- 
ing with the very same pen, as in the “divine” Aretino, the vilest 
profligacy and the most orthodox theology, or even as it is exhibited 
in the splendid poetry of Bojardo afd Ariosto, I cannot but think 
that, in fidelity to history and the fact, we must allow that the com- 
parison is favourable, as far as it goes, both to England and to the 
Reformation. 

Mr. Dowden has chosen with great judgment four names as being 
together typical of the Elizabethan age in letters: Shakespeare, 
Bacon, Spencer, Hooker. The magnificent intellect of Bacon is held 
by Mr. Dowden to have been profoundly indifferent to religion. Is 
this truly so? Ido not presume to deny that in Bacon’s character 
“the world that now is” weighed for more than “that which is to 
come.” But I would appeal with some confidence to his account, for 
example, of the fall of man, asa proof that he rendered a solid faith and 
fealty to the Christian dogma. As for Spenser, it is surely notable 

* Dowden’s Mind and Art of Shakspeare, pp. 18, 19, 28. 
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that, forming himself as he did upon the poets of the Italian romance, 
he'utterly renounced their uncleanness, and, as it were, “passed by on 
the other side.” More still is it to be noted that, while far from being 
the thost robust of the band, Spenser is the one who seems to have 
taken the best aim at the literary restoration of a true theory of life, 
All virtue, all duty, all activeness of the human character, are set out 
by‘him, under the forms of chivalry, for our instruction: but his ideal 
Knight is Christian to the core. 

Mach ag? 


“And on his breast a bloody Crogs he bore, 
The dear remembrance of his dying Lord, 
For whose sweet sake that glorious badge he wore, 
And, dead as living, ever him adored.” * 


Nor was Hooker less a restorer than his great compeers. For was it 
not given to him to recall our theology from the hungry region of mere 
polemics to that of positive and fruitful truth, and to become the 
father of a long line of divines, reared undoubtedly in the mere 
Anglican paddock, yet not without name and honour in the wide 
pastures of the Christian world ? 

` I know not whether the Abbé Martin will recognize the relevancy 
of a discussion of this kind. He may think it dmpoodébvucov; far 
from the mark. I admit that it fetches a compass; but this is what 
frequently, in strategy, hems in the adversary with a zone of iron, The 
case, I think, may be thus exhibited. Religion lives in various forms: 
but.it has to a great extent the same evils to contend with. These 
‘evils are failure in the law of human duty, and failure in the Christian 
dogmia, without which dogma, as Christians believe, the laws of human 
duty cannot on a large scale be maintained, Obviously our contro- 
versies would be solved, could we see plainly in which of its rival 
forms our religion dealt with these foes most effectually. But then 
comparison of the dogma isthe polemical business, which in this paper 
has been waived. Comparison of the morality, on an adequate scale, 
of the countries of the Latin Church and the countries of the Reformed 
communions would be most instructive 3 but the facts are so manifold 
and complex, as to defy reduction to a simple issue, It is something, 
then, gained towards the establishment of truth, if we can obtain hints 
for tracing the intellectual history of these countries respectively, in 
its relation to religion. Such a hint I have sought to supply by ex- 
hibiting the effect upon the two systems, or upon the two frames of 
mind, of the great paganizing movement dating about the close of the 
middle age. We might find here something that may faintly resemble 
the parables of our Lord, and their adaptedness for public instruction ; 
wherein the truth (as I think Whately observes) is perceived before 
its application to contending parties has come into view. Upon the 
whole I believe, that a continuation of the inquiry into the lay literature 
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of the respective countries down to our own day would tell the same 
very significant story; and would show that, with all our faults, which 
are countless, yet, taken at large, religion has dealt and deals more 
hopefully with the great anti-dogmatic movements here in England, 
than in the lands of the Papal Church. Suppose, for example, that 
we bring into the field Tasso on the one side, and Milton on the other. 
Undoubtedly the chief work of Tasso rests upon a basis of Christian 
facts: yet it may be doubted whether the Christianity of Milton, as 
exhibited in his works, with all its errors or offences, had not in it far 
more of the character of a living operative power, holding the allegiance 
of heart and will. Again, while, in the last century, the Voltairian 
torrent carried away the mind of France, the three most prominent 
contemporary names in English literature, those of Johnson, Burke, 
and Richardson, were eminently Christian. At a later period we can 
point to at least fouisgreat contemporary poets, Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Southey, and Scott, none of them professional *-or theological, but all 
decidedly Christian. It might be difficult to find a parallel within the 
Roman pale. Men suchas these, it must be remembered, are fountain- 
heads of thought, moulders and makers of the generations yet to 
come, 
« Poets, whose thoughts enrich the blood o’ the world.” + 


At the present moment, indeed, belief in the revelation of the 
unseen is undergoing, here as elsewhere, a shock which is without 
parallel, at least in the history of this country, for the activity of its 
manifestations; and is suffering a sharp retribution for all the errors of 
all its professors. But it remains to be seen whether what we witness 
is a structural change, like those which fill the record of geologic time, 
or whether it is the wave of a cyclone, which wastes and submerges, 
and is then itself reabsorbed. So it was with the unbelief which 
Bishop Butler described; so it may be again, It is, however, even 
now, my persuasion that, so far as men of mature life are concerned, 
there is exaggeration abroad, if not as to the world of physical science 
—which has not yet become the “mother and mistress of all the 
sciences ”—yet as to the world of literature; still more as to the 
sphere of those professions, which are mainly conversant with human 
life and action, and which, as I cannot but think, must best prepare 
men to judge of any scheme, which has for its object the training of 
mankind. - 

But whatever modesty, whatever reserve the present rampancy of 
the non-believing movement may inspire, it will hardly prompt us to 
look to the Latin Church as invested with the reconciling mission 
between faith and the human reason. It is true that the central 
authority of that Church has recently pointed out another method 


* Ido not think Coleridge’s early function, as a preacher of a creed soon abandoned, 
requires me to qualify this epithet. + Tennyson’s Princess, ii. 
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of settling the difference. * It proposes to effect the work by the simple 
action of authority: and this method, boldly proclaimed, and well 
echoed through the world, may attract a fragmentary proportion even 
of English minds. The Abbé Martin says (p. 132), “The fundamental 
principle of Catholic discipline is respect for authority ;” and he calls 
on us to “understand very clearly” (p. 181) that those, who accept his 
invitation, must, “in religious matters, make an entire surrender of 
their personal liberty and of their own will.” 

Freedom, then, is quietly trodden under foot. N ow, this is not a 
lawless country. It constantly excites the surprise of foreigners that, 
when Revolution shakes or saps the Continent, Authority sits un- 
disturbed in England. But that, it will be said, is temporal authority. 
It is not temporal authority alone. Rely upon it, the acknowledgment 
of a law external to ourselves in things unseen is the absolute condi- 
tion, under which alone authority can uphold itself in the sphere of the 
visible and tangible. But itis met by the counteracting play of liberty ; 
met, yet not extinguished. Authority can only be defended by reason : 
it is a part of what reason sanctions and recommends, But there isno 
escape from this, that it must be tried by reason; as even the being 
of God, with reverence be it spoken, must be tried by reason. Tried 
by reason, under a great responsibility; but under no external coercion, 
either physical or moral. What the English mind demands, and will 
‘demand, is that the contest between belief and non-belief shall be 
fought out upon equal terms. This does not mean.that human con- 
sent, that the tradition of ages, shall be cast aside as a thing of no 
account; but means that it shall be weighed, and account taken of its 
weight, by that faculty which God has made to be the very door of 
our matured minds, and through which alone lawful entrance into them 
can be had. The principle of authority, the fact of Revelation, the 
stability and perpetuity of the Catholic Creed, all these, I trust, will 
remain firmly grounded among us; but they can only be maintained 
through a frank acceptance of the challen ge to make good their claims 
hy reason. This demand of the English mind has been met by the Roman 
Church with the allegation, that her head is infallible. But then we 
know that, until eight years ago, this very thing was freely denied by 
the highest authorities in her communion. She likewise asserts 
her'universality; but does not this seem to be somewhat impaired by 
the fact that the Christians, who are not of her communion, are quite 
as numerous as those who are? She claims, too, a right to override 
the conclusions of science; but will candid reflection regard the plea 
as strong enough to stand the shock of hard and concrete facts? We 
` observe in the Roman Church a most powerful organization, and a 
great faculty of action upon all those who do not laboriously think, 
or largely contribute to supply mankind with its stock of thought : 
but we observe also, when we look to the countries of her unbroken 
dominion, an apparent want of capacity to meet the human mind in its . 
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questioning attitude ; so that it has simply broken away from her control, 
and the communications between the two are like the voices of men 
severed on this side and on that by a broad and deep stream that 
neither of them can cross. The non-believing guerillas are busy in 
the field of science, of archeology, of language, of pre-historic facts, 
of speculative philosophy, of Biblical and all archaic criticism. In 
every one of these they challenge Christians to the fight. What, 
within the last thirty years, the current generation—during which the 
trumpet of defiance has been ever sounding in her ears—have this vast 
clergy and Church effected in answer to the challenge? And why are 
Ritualists, or anybody else, to be in a hurry to surrender their Chris- 
tianity to a body that shows so small capacity to defend a territory, 
which nevertheless it claims exclusively to occupy ? 

The truth is that the Reformation, amidst its convulsive throes, 
lifted again to the surface a gigantic question which had long lain 
buried beneath the débris of the current religious traditions; namely, 
whether freedom is one of the vital and normal coefficients for all 
- healthy life and action of the human soul? It answered this question, 
too, not at once, but partly led and partly driven by the logic of 
events, in the affirmative. Neither had the Roman Church, before the 
Reformation, replied to itin the negative. Since that great epoch, her 
attitude has become in many ways more artificial and constrained. 
The tendencies adverse to freedom within her pale are supposed to be 
due to the order of Jesuits. But Loyola is himself only the first, and 
most prominent, index and result of those tendencies. The foe was 
everywhere around the walls: sentries had to be multiplied, pass- 
words appointed, and doors formerly open kept fast with lock and 
key. Jesuitism was only rendered possible by the Reformation: it 
was, by reflex action, the Reformation’s child. Compulsory confession 
was a yoke which one-half Europe had refused to bear: but, in the 
post-Reformation Church, that rule was developed into the system of 
direction. Now Tartaros was as far beneath the ground, as the ground 
beneath heaven; and direction was as far beyond mere confession, as 
confession was beyond the lines of human autonomy. Religion 
became more sensuous, more artificial, more feminine. The saints of 
this period differ from earlier saints, not merely as the ages differ, but 
from the specific reflex effect which had been wrought upon the Latin 
religion. What a difference, for instance, between Saint Bernard and 
Saint Francis de Sales: how much more human, natural, and universal 
is the one, how much more removed is the other from the largeness of 
the true type of: manhood. And so it still seems to be a continual 
tendency, nay, a standing policy, to depress the man in the priest, 
and to make the common type of the order force down the growths of 
individual character. Finally, what the Reformation did once, the 
French Revolution did anew. It stimulated and centralized the 
ecclesiastical spirit, narrowing its precinct, making it more intense 
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within that precinct, but: widening the gap between it and the lay 
Christian world, and wearing away the hope of reconciliation between 
them. It is easy to denounce from the Roman chair all opposers, as 
simply representing the world, the flesh, and the devil. But the 
question will recur to calm minds whether that absoluteness of rule 
which it establishes, from the head downwards, through the several 
stages of its clergy, ending in the dominion of them all over the flock, 
and in the establishment of an unchecked clerical supremacy over the 
detail of life, is really healthful for mankind; really according to the 
laws of the constitution given us from on high; really the due form of 
the remedy appointed for the healing, the restoration, and the full 
development of human nature ? 

A variety of circumstances tend to confirm this mistrust in the 
capacity of a Church, such as the Abbé Martin recommends, for 
becoming a successful champion of belief. We know, for example, 
that forty, thirty, or twenty years ago the fortress of thought and of 
scientific theology, for the Latin Church, was in South Germany. But 
we also know that the band of men, who were then her joy and 
crown, have been driven, since the Council of 1870, out of her com- 
munion; and are now known as Old Catholics. If we cross the Rhine 
into France, we observe that Lamennais, the greatest genius of the 
French clergy of his day, and Hyacinthe, once their greatest preacher, 
each, though in different directions, became estranged from their 
Church; that Montalembert is known, and Gratry is suspected, to 
have died in mental resistance to the Council of the Vatican. If we 
carry our view into Italy, we find that nearly all the most remarkable 
men of its clergy for the last half-century have been unable to hold 
their positions, or have fallen under the positive censures of the 
Church: Rosmini, Gioberti, Ventura, Passaglia: a list to which two 
notable names, at least, of men now living might be added. In 
England it is true that a large number of notable persons were, within 
our memory, induced to cross the Roman border. They changed the 
colour of their small but respected Anglo-Roman communion, and 
some of them have been active in polemical campaigning ; but what 
has this clergy effected in the great warfare for belief ? 

There was a time when the champions of the Latin Church were 
content to pursue the historic method, and to trace through the 
sacred Scriptures, the writings of Fathers, the structure of liturgies, 
and the decrees of Councils, those severed elements of proof, which, as 
they thought, welding themselves by degrees into a mass, presented 
the features of a true historic growth, and justified them in inscribing 
over the portals of their Church the proud title of the Unchanged. 
There was not only a material but a formal difference between this 
mode of arguing, and the mode now in use. For it was a process 
carried on in the open, level arena, upon the common ground of an 
appeal to history, and to rational judgment, upon a wide range of 
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actual fact. The method is now disused; and such men as the 
Bossuets, the Nicoles, or as the great divines of Constance, are dis- 
credited and even denounced; a change in tactics, which must have 
a cause, and which suggests no other cause than this; that, in the face 
of the profound alterations lately effected in the Roman system, the 
appeal to history has become a patent peril, and must be not only laid 
‘aside but inhibited. But do the modes of argument, which have been ` 
substituted, better sustain the ordeal, through which they have to 
pass in every reflective and impartial mind ? 
. For example, in lieu of showing what has been in the world, and 
what is, or is not to be deduced from the abundant facts of history 
‘bearing on the case, recourse is now often had to the argument à priori. 
This may well be called the domineering argument; as, in order to 
instruct man, it lays down the law for God, and determines the pro- 
vision it was needful for Him to make in order to ensure the fulfilment 
of His promise to the Church that the gates of hell should not prevail 
againstit; or, that the Christian faith, and the society to whose steward- 
ship it was to be intrusted, should endure throughout all the ages, 
until the work of the Redeemer should have been fully accomplished. 
To this end, we are often told, it was necessary that there should be an 
ecclesiastical organization with one head exercising supremacy over 
the entire body. But when we look through or over the wall of the 
Western Church, into the precincts of the Eastern, we seem to find a 
living confutation of this argument. For there a vast body, nearly a 
fourth of Christendom, has subsisted from the great day of Pentecost to 
our day, which not only does not enjoy, but which renounces and con- 
demns, the whole doctrine of supremacy; and which, under the old 
Patriarchal constitution of the Church, retains the Christian faith entire, 
by the acknowledgment of Rome herself, which invites, and invites in 
_ vain, to her Councils those unyielding patriarchs of the Hast. And what 
isthe answer? We may really marvel that human lips can be found to 
speak, or hands to. wr'ce it. It is, says Abbé Martin (p. 125), that the 
Eastern Churches are “almost all of them dead or dying for the last 
many centuries.” Dying for the last many centuries! It is told, I think, 
of Fontenelle, that he was warned against coffee asa slow poison, “ A 
very slow one,” he replied; “I have drunk it through eighty years.” 
Surely it is a poor, thin, transparent shift, which the dire necessities 
of exhausted polemics may rather account for than excuse. I shall 
attempt no reply except to say that the score of millions of those 
Christians, who inhabit the Turkish Empire, have for almost a corre- 
sponding tale of generations enjoyed the highest of all honours; they 
have been sufferers for their faith. They have been its martyrs and its 
confessors. They alone have continuously filled that character. Many 
a tender maid, at the threshold of her young life, has gladly met her 
. doom, when the words that accepted Islam, the act that invested her 
with the yatchak, would have made her in a moment a free and 
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honoured member of a privileged, a dominant community. Ever since 
the Turkish hoof began to lay waste the Levant, those twenty 
millions have had before them, on the one side peace and freedom, on 
the other side the Gospel. They have chosen the Gospel; and have 
paid the forfeit. And whatever be their faults and errors, it is not for 
us of the West, amidst our ease and prosperity, our abundant sins and 
scandals, to stigmatize them as professors of a dead or dying Chris- 
tianity, and thus to disparage the most splendid and irrefragable, per- 
haps, of all the testimonies which man can render to the religion of the 
Cross. Of this deplorable plea I should confidently hope never to hear 
again, but that I believe none better can be found to serve its contro- 
versial purpose. 

There may be many, who believe in the perpetuity of the Christian 
faith, and Christian Society or Church, and therefore in its preservation 
in all necessary truth; and yet who, on the broad ground of rational 
interpretation of Scripture, would utterly deny, or resolutely question, 
the assumption that either the Roman Pontiff, or any organ or organs of 
the Church whatever, have a guaranteed immunity from error. The 
life of the Church is one thing; its health, and the perfection of its 
health, surely are another. A promise of life to an individual does 
not exclude sickness: why should the promise of life to the Church ? 
` It is surely futile to reply that she cannot err, because immunity from 
error is essential to the perfect discharge of her duties. Here we have 
again the à priori doctrine, and rules of conduct laid down for One 
Whose thoughts are not as our thoughts, nor His ways as our ways.* 
But the assumption is not only arbitrary; it is in straight contradic- 
tion to the whole constitution of things, under which we live. For in 
it every provision for the performance of duty, for the attainment of 
good, is marked with the imperfection thus haughtily refused. To 
this rule there is no exception. Even the very “creature,”} the beau- 
tiful material world, is touched and streaked with it ; lest perchance, 
if it had been faultless, it might suggest to us a claim for immunities 
that seem to have been advisedly withheld by the Supreme Wisdom. 

But also this daring argument, which threatens, like Capaneus, to 
scale the gates and walls of heaven, is, after all, quite insufficient for 
its purpose. If we are to believe in the inerrability of a person, 
or a body of persons, because it is, forsooth, necessary for the full 
preservation of the truth, we must then also believe in all besides 
that can be shown to be needful for the perfect attainment of that 
end. Now, the conservation of all spiritual truth is not a mere opera- 
tion of the intellect. It requires the faultless action of the perceiving 
power of the spirit. That is to say, it requires the exclusion of sin ; 
and the man or body that is to be an infallible, must also be a sinless 
organ. I here deal, it will be observed, only with the argument à 


priori, which proclaims that infallibility must be true, because it is- 
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necessary for the perfect maintenance of truth and exclusion of error. 
If this be so, there is something else that is necessary for infallibility. It 
is necessary that the tainting, blinding, distorting power of sin should 
be shut out from the spiritual eye of the infallible judge. In a word, 
one-half of the claim is too glaringly at variance with the facts of 
every day to be prudently employed; yet it is requisite, in order to 
make good in reason the other half, which is only advanced with 
greater safety, because its detection depends upon long, and more 
complicated and disputable processes. 

Another argument which has been recently brought into use, and 
has dealt a heavy blow to the old and revered motto of Semper eadem, 
has been that which may indeed be called Nunquam eadem; or, the 
doctrine of development. When Dr. Newman explained to the world 
that this was the instrument which had opened for him the way from 
his mother Church and university into the Roman communion, he felt 
the necessity of supplying tests, which might serve to distinguish a 
development from a corruption. Of these he enumerated no less 
than seven.* They were :— 


1. Preservation of type oridea. 5. Logical sequence. 

2. Continuity of principles. 6. Preservative additions. 
3. Power of assimilation. 7. Chronic continuance. 
4, Early anticipation. 


Now I submit that these seven tests, imposing as they sound, are 
radically insufficient to guarantee. a normal and healthy growth, 
which is, I apprehend, the only legitimate development; for they do 
not include either maintenance of the equilibrium of the system, or 
the due proportion of its parts. Certainly they afford a warrant 
against the removal of the old essence and the substitution of a new 
one; against the transubstantiation, so to speak, of the Church. But 
they afford no more, Suppose a child to be born weaker in one leg 
than in the other, and suppose that weak leg to be bandaged up and 
never put to the ground. The child develops—that is, he grows up, 
though he grows up a cripple, with a shrunken limb. But the type 
or idea of a human body remains; the principle of its life is con- 
tinuous; it assimilates, for it is nourished by food; the early antici- 
pation was shown in the weakness of the limb; the logical sequence 
is the continuity of growth; the preservative additions which, on 
Dr. Newman’s principles, must be accessories only, are found in his 
duly measured clothes; and the chronic duration is in the long life, 
to which such a person may, and often does, attain, like another of 
seemlier formation. But the equilibrium is gone, and he wants a 
crutch; the parts have lost their just proportion, and exhibit only the 
contrast of a strong side and a weak one. Now this, if I may pre- 
sume so far, not unfairly describes the development of the Roman out 


* Newman on Development of Doctrine, chap. i. London. 1845. 
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of the Apostolic Church. No doubt (as I for one believe) the Church 
began witha clergy; nay, began in a clergy. It had its centre of 
life, and of self-propagating power, in the Apostolic College, which 
gradually called into being those orders that form the full equipment 
of the Christian ministry. I could not in candour deny that Holy 
Scripture assigns to St. Peter some kind of leadership or primacy. 
Thus far, and if this had been all, we have, I admit, the germ of an 
absolute hierarchy, capable of development into the full organism, 
But these principles of life were girt about on every side with limiting 
conditions, of an equally active kind. As between St. Peter and the 
Apostles, by the independence of each upon every other individually, 
extending even to the power of remonstrance and rebuke, and by 
the superior authority of the Apostolic College and the Council 
of the Church. As between the ministry and its flocks, by 
their free admission to the Word of God without stint or limit; 
by the authorized, nay, commanded, exercise of their rational 
mind upon it: by their having some share in appointing to the 
ministerial office, for surely it was the cheirotony of the Acts that 
expanded into lay assent, perhaps lay patronage, in the subsequent 
history of the Church: by their actual participation in government, 
which I suppose might very well be developed out of the Council of 
Jerusalem; and finally by their paramount control over temporalities. 
I do not dispute the historical and huge development in the Latin 
Church of the first set of principles and powers. ` But what has become 
of the second? The access to the Divine Word of Scripture has, to 
say the least, been greatly narrowed. The duty to prove is replaced 
(see Abbé Martin) by the duty to submit. Not only are. lay rights in 
regard to appointments fast passing into clerical hands, but presbyteral 
and episcopal rights are in course of rapid absorption into the will of 
one single supreme clergyman, the Roman Pontiff. The last remnant 
of lay influence, from within the Church, over its government was 
effaced in principle and fact, by the exclusion of the representatives of 
States from the Council of the Vatican. Even of the care of tempo- 
ralities the Church went far to relieve the people, when, besides the 
tithes and the voluntary offerings, it possessed before the Reformation 
from one-third to one-half the land of various countries. And at this 
day it is held to be vital by a party, that the Pope ought also to be a 
King, in order that he may be temporally independent. The whole 
space, given for the growth of two sets of principles, has been mono- 
polized by.one. In the structure of the Church system, the: original 
equilibrium has thus been wholly dislocated, and a new one devised, 
with a crutch. The proportion of parts is lost; the laity count but 
do not weigh; hardly a vestige of their ecclesiastical rights remains; 
that vestige is only in the form of patronage; and it is marked for 
early extinction. 

It is, I think, clear that, for the purposes of popular influence as 
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well as of controversy, the Roman Church derives vast practical 
advantage from the continuity of her traditions. She is like a State 
that has never undergone a Revolution. I will not say she is like 
Russia, as compared with England: since I feel that the illustration is 
imperfect. For in a State, when evils become intolerable, a radical and 
violent change must come; inasmuch as to be in the State is, and is 
felt to be, a first necessity of life. In these times, there is no corre- 
sponding sense of a first necessity to be in a Church, that is, to be 
truly in it, as among its living and working members. So it is quite 
possible that, in lieu of the trouble, the pain, the agony, of a convul- 
sive change, like revolution in a State, men in a Church may tacitly 
withdraw, and may pass, through a comprehensive but noiseless 
disobedience, into a dogmatic vacuum, if not into spiritual death. 
Thus much it is right to allow; that traditions, unbroken byanyshock . 
of change, offer undoubtedly an imposing spectacle; but they supply 
no test of truth in religious controversy, any more than they supplied 
a test of health and safety in the France of 1788. Ithad unbroken tra- 
ditions; but it was to come down with a crash in 1789. England, on the 
other hand, by deposing bad sovereigns, and extorting Magna Charta 
and the Triennial Bill and the Bill of Rights, in a series of revolutions, 
had won her way to a true stability of civil existence. A just parallel, 
a sound illustration, is to be found, as I think, in the Pagan or Olympian 
system of the classic ages. From what original did that system draw 
its lineage? The Abbé Martin will probably agree with me in believing 
that a primitive religion was given, as the Scriptures tell us, in the 
cradle of our race. It was not by the shock of religious revolution, by 
the violence of Luthers, and Zuingles, and Calvins, that this primitive 
religion was disnatured and deformed. Here and there wé have 
indications of minute local conflicts between an old god and a new; 
but they were purely local. It was not by persecuting laws, by 
tribunals of inquisition, or by wars of religion, that the old monotheism 
was (so to speak) transelemented, and caricatured, into the gorgeous 
but gross and motley religion of the Greek and Italian Peninsulas. It 
was by continually importing new matter, of a particular quality and 
bearing. And these were very “ preservative additions;” insomuch that 
they supplied the most civilized part of man, through fifteen hundred 
years, with what, in “chronic continuance,” served them for a religion. 
But they gradually and slowly drew the system off its old axis, and 
pitched it on a new one; and so handledit, that at last it seemed to lose 
all features of religion considered as a discipline for man. It then 
no longer presented the first of the seven tests in the preservation 
of the type or idea. Let it not be supposed that I mean to insinuate 
such a charge against the Latin Church. The type or idea, that of re- 
demption and renovation through our Lord and Saviour, is, I rejoice 
to think, still held with a marvellous consent by nearly the entire body, 
nowever broken up, of professing Christians. My argument is one 
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à fortiori, and is this;—that the plea of continuous traditions is of no 
binding force, because, as we see from the case of the Olympian system, 
this feature may subsist, and yet not merely corruption and debase- 
ment, but even possibly change of the type, and loss of the essence, 
may arrive. 

Another imposing plea, the plea to which the Latin Church com- 
monly owes what success she may achieve in making proselytes, is 
the great advantage, or, as it is sometimes put, the necessity, of cer- - 
tainty in religion, for the satisfaction and establishment of the soul 
In this department of theology has been elaborated the doctrine of a 
“ divine faith,” the privilege of every Latin Christian, distinct, from 
the first, in its nature from even the most normal process and fullest 
ripeness of persuasion and conviction. Without doubt faith is dis- 
tinct from knowledge, in things human as well as in things divine. 
But, over and above this, it is taught that faith is in essence different 
from the just appreciation of motives of credibility,* and a claim 
seems to be made for every Latin Christian of what is essentially a 
separate and specific revelation. Thus infallibility, on the one side, 
in the living voice of the Church, seems to be met by a divine 
certainty on the other in receiving it. No more ingenious scheme 
could be devised for shutting out that scrutiny of doctrine and eccle- 
siastical title, which is recommended to the members of all other 
religious communions, and inhibited to her own. But, when the 
interior parts of this machinery come to be examined, it is found to 
exhibit fatal flaws. For there are no infallible means provided for 
carrying the message from the infallible mouth to the person happily 
endowed with a gift of “divine certainty” for receiving it. The 
priest who instructs him is not infallible, nor is the bishop who over- 
rules the priest, nor is the Synod which outweighs the bishop. As to 
the priest, I need not enlarge. As to the bishop, in 1822 Bishop 
Baynes, a great authority, published his belief that no one in his com- 
munion, throughout England and Ireland, believed in the infallibility 
of the Pope. As to Synods, the national Synod of Ireland, in 1810, 
declared that no Roman Catholic could be “required to believe or pro- 
fess” that infallibility, and also declared this freedom to be “a part of 
the Roman Catholic religion.”+ Into what terrible pitfalls, then, may 
the Latin believer fall headlong unawares! for to-day he may be 
assured by a Synod, in the name of the entire Roman Church, that he 
cannot be required to believe a proposition, and to-morrow a Council, 
meeting at the Vatican, can lay on him that very obligation. What 
shock to certainty, comparable for a moment to this, has ever been 
imparted by any act done in the Anglican communion ? 

I do not wish to use any expression that can wound. But surely, in 


* Perrone, De Loc. Theol. iii. 1, 2, 187,138: “Credit perinde ac si cerneret intuitu 
suo, immd magis.” j 
ł Defence against Dr, Moysey, p. 230. Slater on Roman Catholic Tenets, pp. 14, 15. 
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the sonorous pretensions of the Latin controversialists, there is a great 
deal of what in common affairs would be adjudged to be no better 
than “tall talk?” The impression on my mind is, that it is no difficult 
matter to establish a very formidable and damaging indictment. 
against any one of the portions of the Christian Church: damaging 
enough to excite, unsettle; terrify any one of its members, who does 
not resort to the unpalatable; but restorative, medicine of examining 
with an equal care such “wounds and bruises and putrefying sores” as 
may perhaps be detected in the community he is solicited to join. 
I fear that the restless and eager prosecution of the business of prose- 
lytism has often done irreparable mischief. First, in exposing the 
cause of belief to those cavils and scoffs, which it has provoked from 
men who do not believe: Secondly, and yet worse, in unsettling the 
foundations of that reverence, which every one ought to feel for the 
faith in which he has been reared, even as for the breasts at which 
he has first been fed. How often has it shaken the foundations of” 
authority in the very first ordinance of God, the family! How often 
has it prgmoted a supposed orthodoxy of belief, to the neglect or 
to the detriment of those laws of conduct, the support of which 
is the work, and end, and the true and only renown, of ortho- 
doxy! How often, in accepting the hasty process, often of an unformed 
and youthful mind, as a sufficient warrant for the tremendous opera- 
tion of changing a religion, does it, by an unfelt but inevitable 
influence, impair the strength and sanctity of those bonds which, if 
sincerely entertained, a religion must as such have woven round the 
mind and heart! How apt is it to insinuate, “Unless you believe what 
I tell you, you have no warrant to believe at all!” How eagerly does 
it inculcate authority upon principles of rebellion, and obtain the sur- 
render of mental freedom through the operation of unbridled mental 
license! I do not say that no man is to change a false religion for a 
true; or a less true religion for.one with fuller truth; but that the 
change ought to be recognized for what it is, in fully developed minds, 
at the best a terrible convulsion, and at times sucha rent in the spiritual 
life, as nothing can repair. Still: less do I say that the spirit which 
our Lord once rebuked is confined to any sect or body: but I fear 
there is little doubt, upon a survey of the Christian world, which is its 
most favoured seat: 

In writing this paper I have obeyed, as far as I could, the injunc- 
tions of the Abbé Martin, who deprecates dwelling on detail, and 
urges that “a great institution ought to be taken as a whole,” judged 
“by its broad outlines,” tested by its general results (pp. 127, 134). 
Anxious to avoid the sorer:points of contact, I have avoided questions 
of morality; but he should know that we in England generally do 
not. like the actual teaching of his Church as to the relative places 
given to particular sins and virtues. We fear that, in that teaching, 
a supreme law, the love of-truth, comes off but second best; so that in 
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the intercourse of life with his co-religionists, we rely a great-deal 
` more on the individual, than on the Church. I have taken little notice 
of his own observations as to details. It is no matter for wonder that 
his knowledge of things as they are with us, like ours of things as 
they are in France, should be but remote and inaccurate. Had he 
been.a closer student of our history, he never could have said that there 
was no peace in the English Church, except'when the State tightened 
the reins. The time of this tightening of the reins has usually been 
with us the time of the greatest disturbance. The State promoted a 
lethargic peace during the eighteenth century: not by tightening the 
reins, but by appointing Hanoverian Bishops, who-could not exercise 
a sharp control over a Jacobite clergy; and thus by loosening, not 
tightening discipline. Nor could he have said, that the Church worked 
worst in periods of vigour. ` Hardly any one. denies the enormous 
increase of good wrought in our own time, amidst all its troubles and 
all its scandals. He sets out in much detail trivial causes, which he 
thinks prevent conversion. It seems only to occur to him by accident, 
and as he draws near a close, that his Ritualists abide in the Anglican 
Church because ‘they believe it to be “a part of the true Church of 
Jesus Christ” (p. 180). But if he is right,—and doubtless he is right, 
—in imputing to them this belief, how is it that he does not see how it 
supplies, until overthrown,—and.he has done nothing to overthrow it, 
—the sufficient and conclusive answer to his question ? 

His courtesy and evident goodwill inspire:the wish that he knew 
more closely the state of religion in this non-Roman world. He offers 
us a religion with “authority for its fundamental principle ” (p. 182), 
but authority blended with “great kindness and condescension” 
(p. 127). The freedom which we think to be, by the ordinance of 
God, an inseparable law of our life, and condition of all its healthful 
energy, has thus tranquilly disappeared from the system of the Abbé. 
What we want is not so much authority “ blended with great kindness 
and condescension,” as authority freely entertained and accepted by 
reason, met by it, and “blended” with it. Were he more familiar with us, 
he would see that in this country, conformably to its essential character, 
there exists no question as to the maintenance of religion without this 
freedom ; the serious question is whether it is to be maintained with 
it, or not to be maintained at all. The liberal coquetry of Von Hart- 
mann * with the Latin Church, as the only foe that Negation can stoop 
to recognize, has, except as to individuals, little meaning for England. 
Yet there is here a great mass of. positive belief, both within and 
without the Church of the nation. Among the Presbyterians of Scot- 
land, and the Nonconformists of England, extremes of doctrine have 
been greatly mitigated; but theology is on the rise, and culture is 
held in increased esteem. No- doubt the principles called Anglican, 
which have also greatly advanced in positiveness and in practical 

* Die Selbstzersetzung des Christenthum, p. xv. 
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vitality, exbibit notable distinctions from the Protestant system, as it 
exists outside the Church of the land. But both this evangelical 
Protestantism, and the Anglican system, have crossed the Oceans, and 
sprung up in the remotest portions of the earth, with vigorous organ 
zations to sustain them, and with no small exhibition of expansive 
force in efforts to reclaim the heathen. Of the Church of England 
and her daughters beyond sea, it may with no gross immodesty be said, 


« Tum, fortes latè ramos et brachia tendens 
Huc illuc, media ipsa ingentem sustinet umbram.” * 


There are Roman divines, who seem to boast of the disintegration of 
Protestantism. Yet I hardly understand how the candid mind, be it 
Roman or other, can fail to see that these two, which I have described, 
are great and powerful factors, for the present and for the future, in the 
composition and direction of the Christian world. They differ in 
their respective distances from the Church of Rome, in their conceptions, 
of Church communion, of sacraments, of authority, and of Christian: 
tradition. But both prize as an inestimable boon the power of free 
and universal access for all Christians to the written Word, the most 
‘powerful and pure of all instruments of human education: and that 
boon was obtained for both by the struggle of the Sixteenth Century. 
Both look, with a common anxiety, to the great issues that are now de- 
bated in every form, and in the hearing of every class and every ` 
person. Both look to the determination of those issues, as involving 
the alternative of the further advancement, or the eventual degeneracy, 
of man. For them. the question of questions is, what modus vivendi, 
what terms of respective possession and reciprocal influence, can be 
established between the Christian Revelation and the more and more 
restless, but also more and more awakened and busy, reason of man. 
The foundations of the great deep are indeed broken up; and men 
have to contend for the first beginnings, elements, and foundations of 
the truth. The specific idea of Revelation; the limit of inspiration 
in the Divine Word; the relation between the past and the passing 
generation in the acceptance and delivery of truth, between the 
ancient expressions of it and the play of recent thought upon and 
around -them, between the action of freedom in which our nature is 
grounded, and the reaction of authority, which is as much an essential 
of mental as of external life; the place of law in the visible creation, 
and of miracle in relation to experience; the nature and range of 
intercourse by prayer between the creature and the Creator; the rules 
by which the dubious conflicts of righteousness in this world shall 
work out into its final triumph, and the probation of the human being, 
oftentimes so narrow and inadequate, to our human view, shall usher 
him onwards to a definitive condition: these are some of the questions 
within the region of Theism, to say nothing of those beyond it, which 


* Virg. Georg. ii. 296. 
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call importunately for the vindication or readjustment of old replies, 
or the construction of new ones. Nor do they call in vain. There is 
no acquiescence- in the attempt to divorce morality from religion, or 
religion from theology. Though the contest be close and urgent, and 
all the more so from the respect due to so many of the assailants, there 
is no despondency as to the issue. But it is felt that the time has 
come, when discussion has to be substituted for anathema as the main 
instrument of defence. If the Latin Church will gird herself for that 
discussion, and show that she can surpass Anglicans and Nonconformists, 
Lutherans and Reformed, in vindicating the authority of religion, and 
establishing its harmony with the advised and persistent demands ot 
the human reason, she may then only secure for herself the spolia opima 
of battle in the best of causes. She would thus, assuredly, do more to 
bring about the ultimate triumph of her own particular claim, than 
by wondering, while admitting, that all Protestants are not Rational- 
ists, or that all Ritualists do not leave a Church, which is said at the 
same time, as a true Church, to command their allegiance (p. 180) ; 
and, as “the living embodiment of every high and holy thought, 
memory, purpose, hope,” to warm their heart. 
W. E. GLADSTONE. 
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HERE is probably no question in which greater interest is felt 
at the present time in the several centres of manufacturing in-- 
dustry than that of foreign competition. The long-continued and 
severe depression. under which every leading branch of manufac- 
ture’ has suffered has caused the boldest and most confident to 
hesitate, and it has afforded much encouragement to those who take a 
pessimist view of our position, and who look upon the manufacturing 
supremacy of the United Kingdom as already numbered among 
the things that were. The partial increase of our importations of 
manufactured goods which -has taken place during this period of 
depression has greatly added to the alarm felt, and few people stay to 
inquire whether this import trade is likely to prove healthy and profit- 
able, and therefore permanent, or whether it is but the result of a still 
more serious commercial depression than we ourselves have expe- 
rienced, and which prevails in the foreign countries from which these 
manufactured goods come. 

The United States of America, for example, are very frequently 
pointed to as the quarter from which the most serious and dangerous 
rivalry is to be anticipated. A few years ago our markets were to be 
swamped with American iron and steel, and one or two shipments, I 
believe, did reach Liverpool. The experiment, however, evidently 
did not pay, and of late we have heard nothing of its repetition being 
attempted. More recently we have been assured that the American 
cotton manufacturers are far outstripping their Lancashire competitors, 
not only in foreign markets, but also in Manchester itself. But it 
would bea mistake to assume that because a few shipments of American 
calicoes may have sold to advantage when compared with those from 
this country, therefore we must acknowledge ourselves beaten. Upon 
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a question of this kind, on which so many persons presumably well 
qualified to form an opinion differ widely, I certainly have no desire 
to dogmatize ; but it has occurred to me that some facts which came 
under my notice during a recent visit to some of the manufacturing 
districts of North America would not be an unacceptable contribution 
to the discussion of this important and most interesting subject. 

And first I will address myself to the present actual position of 
affairs, which I regard as temporary. There is nothing inconsistent 
in the supposition that the American manufacturer may find it to 
his advantage to ship goods to England at the present moment, and 
yet be altogether incapable of competing with us permanently in an 
open market. The calicoes imported into Manchester at the present 
time may be sold cheaper than those of British manufacture, but very 
probably they are sold at a lower price than the same class of goods in 
New York or Boston, and therefore at a loss to the manufacturer, 
The United States, it must be borne in mind, have suffered, and are 
suffering still, from a commercial depression much more serious and 
prolonged than we have yet experienced in this country, and nothing 
is more natural than that their manufacturers and merchants should 
endeavour to realize money on their unsaleable and surplus stocks. 
Two years ago I found this process in full operation in Canada. Mer- 
chants in Montreal assured me that United States calicoes were 
being delivered to them considerably below the prices current for the 
same goods in Boston and New York. Ironfounders and machine- 
makers in the province of Ontario had the same story to tell with 
respect to their own trade. Their markets in Canada were flooded by 
the surplus stocks of their competitors in the United States at prices. 
which were far below the actual cost of production. In fact so much 
accustomed are the manufacturers of the United States to this mode of ° 
doing business, that it has come to be recognized asa common practice 
throughout the North American continent. Itis called “ slaughtering,” 
andis a reckless sacrifice of manufactured goods at whatever price they 
will bring, so that the pressing want for immediate cash may be 
supplied. The extent to which this system of trading is indulged in 
in the United States during a time of commercial depression almost. 
surpasses belief. Its results may be traced in the registers of the 
bankruptey courts of that country. But no rational business man 
fears competition of this kind, for he knows perfectly well, not only 
that it cannot last, but that the more freely it is indulged in, the more 
surely and the more rapidly will it come to an end. 

It is worth while, however, to note the fact in passing, that many of 
the Canadian manufacturers, who were suffering seriously from the 
“slaughtering” process, were loudly clamouring for the same remedy 
which now finds favour with a certain section of our manufacturers 
aud merchants at home. They cry out for “ reciprocity,” and would 
willingly retaliate upon their American competitors by imposing a 
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differential duty on their manufactures. This is one of the most 
difficult questions which recent Canadian administrations have had 
to deal with, and the difficulty has been much increased since the 
rupture of the commercial treaty between the United States and 
Canada. 

To return, however, to the consideration of the permanent nature of 
the competition of American with British manufactures, I may state at 
once that, so far as my observation went, I saw nothing in the United 
States which ought to cause us serious alarm, but much, on the other 
hand, which would lead to the conclusion that the day is yet far dis- 
tant when the products of our foundries and our forges, of our spindles 
and our looms, will be superseded in the open market by articles of the 
same class produced in the United States of America. Let it not be 
supposed for a moment that I despise American competition. I can 
conceive of a condition of things both there and here which would cause 
it to assume very serious proportions, but this condition I cannot regard 
as likely to be realized for a long period of time. For the present, 
T feel satisfied that our manufacturers possess many important advan- 
tages, and they certainly have no cause for panic. They have no need 
to sit down in despair, under the idea that it is hopeless to strive 
against American competition, and that the industrial strength of the 
old country is played out. 

North America possesses such unbounded natural wealth and 
resources, that it would indeed be rash to place a limit upon her 
capabilities in the remote future, but a careful consideration of her 
present position discloses so many difficulties and restrictions upon the 
development of these resources as to point to the conclusion that 
generations must elapse ere her people can hope to realize the full 
advantage of them. There is no country in the world in which the 
evil influence of unsound restrictive commercial legislation can be so 
clearly traced as in the United States ; and, paradoxical as the state- 
ment may at first sight appear to be, the result of my observations in 
the manufacturing districts on the other side of the Atlantic went to 
convince me that the more absolute the system of protection main- 
tained, and the heavier the duties levied upon the imports into the 
United States, the more thoroughly are her manufacturers disqualified 
from competing successfully with those of Great Britain. 

Tt is the case that, by prohibitive duties on British manufactures, 
the people of the United States effectually exclude us from their 
own markets; but, practically, the custom-house cordon which the 
Americans have established is like the Chinese Wall—it debars the 
introduction of foreign manufactures, it is true, but it is equally as 
effective in preventing the exportation of their own. Were the people 
of the United States to throw open their ports to-morrow, I am per- 
fectly satisfied that in the course of a short time their competition in 
certain markets and in certain classes of goods would be much more 
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severely felt than itis now. The fact is, that so long as the United: 
States adhere to a strictly protective commercial policy we are safe. 
Our manufacturers may confidently rely upon it that they are not 
likely to be superseded in an open market so long as American 
industry is shackled by protection so effectually as it is now. Upon 
this point I may possibly have something more to say by-and-by. 

In the meanwhile, I will endeavour to summarize the advantages 
presently possessed respectively by American and British manufac- 
turers. I apprehend I will be able to do this more satisfactorily if I 
select one or two special branches of industry as subjects of com- 
parison, although my readers will readily perceive that some of the 
conditions will apply to all manufactures. I propose to deal, in the 
first place, with the textile industries, which include the spinning and 
weaving of cotton, wool, flax, and silk. The most important of these 
in the United States is the cotton manufacture, and the especial advan- 
tages which a spinner or manufacturer there is supposed to enjoy, as 
compared with his British competitor, are— 

First. More convenient access to the raw material. 

Second. Important natural advantages, in the shape of water-power. 

Third. A better educated and superior class of workpeople. 

After careful consideration, and after visiting the chief centres of 
the cotton industry in New England, I have come to the conclusion 
that these three conditions practically exhaust the advantages which 
American manufacturers themselves claim to possess when compared 
with their competitors in this country, apart; of course, from the pro- 
tective customs duties imposed upon British cotton manufactures 
imported into the United States. 

The value of the first of these three conditions is really much less 
than might at first be supposed. In discussing this point with Mr. 
Nourse, an eminent cotton broker in Boston, I found that he was 
inclined to put a valuation of one cent per pound on the difference 
between the American and the British spinner in respect to the raw 
material; that difference, of course, being to the advantage of the 
former. On comparing the cost of freight between the cotton planta- 
tion and the factory in Massachusetts and Lanca hire, I confess I failed 
to substantiate Mr. Nourse’s calculation. A spinner in Lancashire has 
assured me that he has brought cotton from New Orleans to Liverpool 
for three-eighths of a penny per pound, a fraction less than the whole 
difference claimed asan advantage. My belief is, however, that the 
American spinner receives his raw cotton in better condition, Itis not 
so tightly pressed, and the staple is lessinjured. There is consequently 
less waste in the processes of manufacture. This is a matter which 
Lancashire spinners might find it to their advantage to consider. A 
small addition paid in freight might prove a judicious investment, if it 
secured to them the delivery of the cotton in.a condition which would 
admit of more profitable manipulation. 
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I am of opinion that the advantages possessed by the American 
spinner, arising from his nearer proximity to the cotton plantation, 
will be estimated to the full if we accept it as amounting to five per 
cent. on the cost of the raw material. f 

The second condition—the natural advantage in the shape of a more 

‘abundant supply of water-power—is also a gain which has to submit 
to important qualifications. The watet-power in most of the old-esta- 
blished manufacturing towns in New England is now the property of 
distinct companies or corporations, and the occupiers of the factories 
have to pay a rent-charge for its use of such a high amount that it is 
an open question whether steam-power would not prove the more 
economical of the two. The majority of modern factories in New 

‘England are now driven by steam. The uncertainty which nearly 
always attaches to water-power is a serious drawback. 

At the time of my: visit to the United States a case in point came 
under my notice. The occupier of a factory which had been long 
closed, owing to the unprofitable character of the trade, was com- 
pelled to decline a profitable order, because the stream from which 
he derived his motive power was nearly dried up. I found that 
American manufacturers themselves placed comparatively little value 
_ upon their water-power; and, regarded as an element in the cost of 
` production in the two ponatiee, it may practically be dismissed from 
consideration. 

The third appears to me to be much the most important condition, 
The average American operative is undoubtedly more sober, more in- 
telligent, and more industrious than the average operative of this 
country ; and in this respect all American manufacturers have an ad- 
vantage over us. They have their difficulties with the labour question, 
as it has been termed, no doubt; but on the whole, these appear to be 
of a less serious character than are experienced in this country. I am 
not unmindful of what has occurred in the United States since my visit 
—the great railway strike, and the wild and riotous outburst of passion 
in Western Tonnsyivania: But it must not be forgotten that there 
is greater reason to’ anticipate such occasional disturbances in the 
United States than,in Europe. The North American continent has, 
.for a long series of years, been the haven of refuge for all the tur- 
bulent and discéntented spirits of Europe. The advocates of the 
wildest politicaland social theories ever concocted by man are to be 
found there, vested with the most ample license for the propagation of 
their opinions; and it is not surprising that they should make some 
converts among the ignorant sections of the population in the more 
recently settled States. Limiting my remarks to New England, which 
is really the great centre of manufacturing industry in the United 
States, I am bound to acknowledge that the patience with which the 
operative classes have submitted to the privations of the past six or 
seven years is worthy both of admiration and approval. When 
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I was in that portion of the country the shrinking process was in full 
operation. And a most painful process it must have been to an indus- 
trious manufacturing community. Not only were wages being lowered 
rapidly, but week by week the owners of every class of property were 
compelled to look helplessly on ‘hile the value of every article they 
possessed was diminishing, and while they saw the savings, perhaps of 
a lifetime, engulfed by the revolution in prices over which they had 
not the slightest control. The combined effect of the monetary and 
commercial crisis from which the United States is just emerging upon 
the operative classes can hardly be understood or appreciated here. 
When wages came to be reduced, it was not a question of five or ten 
per cent., but of fifty or a hundred per cent., and in some cases even 
of a higher ratio. Yet I heard little of strikes and disputes between 
workmen and their employers in the textile manufacturing districts of 
New England. The American operative possesses more individuality 
and more independence than is to be found amongst ourselves. He 
works longer hours, and does not hesitate to take the fullest advantage 
he can of the aid which self-acting machinery gives him. His style 
of living altogether is higher; as a rule he has a more comfortable 
factory or workshop, and a more comfortable home; he is better fed, 
and he is better clothed ; but in order to maintain all these advantages 
he is conscious he must exert himself. New England has no place for 
idle, loafing, or drunken workpeople. “I would quite as soon,” said a 
large employer of labour in Massachusetts to me, “have a thief on my 
premises as a drunkard ;” and the expression was characteristic of 
the difference with which this degrading vice is regarded in the manu- 
facturing districts of the New Country and the Old. The late strike of 
the cotton operatives in North-east Lancashire furnishes an illustration 
of the experiences of employers in the two countries. It was stated as 
one of the grievances of the Lancashire workpeople, that in Burnley 
Weavers were required to attend to, or to “tent,” six plain calico 
looms, instead of four. Why, in Fall River City, I found it not an 
uncommon thing for a weaver to “tent” twelve such looms, while the 
tenting of six or eight by one weaver was as common a practice as the 
tenting of four in this country. I offer no opinion upon the economical 
value of the two arrangements. I found practical manufacturers in 
the United States who doubted if anything was gained by giving 
weavers such a large number of looms; and in one of the best-managed 
mills I visited—the Pacific Mills, at Lawrence City—I found the 
weavers were all limited to four looms. In no case, however, had 
they any assistance, whereas in Lancashire every weaver with such a 
number of looms insists upon an assistant—generally a child who 
would be much better at school. The economical question, however, 
is not at issue here; it is the disposition of the workpeople. If an 
employer considers it would be more economical for him that the 
weavers should work six, eight, ten, or twelve looms, rather than four, 
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why should-the latter decline? They cannot pretend to say that it is 
beyond their capacity, for this I am ready to acknowledge of the Lan- 
cashire operatives, after seven years’ residence among them, that more: 
efficient workpeople are not to be found anywhere. And conclusive. 
evidence of this is furnished by the fact that when a Lancashire ope- 
rative goes to Fall River, he is as desirous of taking charge of twelve 
looms as his neighbours. American cotton manufacturers, as a rule, 
are averse to employing a large number of Lancashire workpeople ;. 
and on my asking the reason, the reply was that they were unsteady, 
and too fond of combination and agitation. f 

I come now to consider the advantages possessed by the Britisk 
cotton manufacturer when competing with the American. Among 
. these I may enumerate, without reference to their individual im- 
portance— 

First. The lower rates of interest upon capital. 

Second. The lower cost of buildings and machinery and mill fur- . 
nishings. 

Third. Lower wages when trade is in a normal condition, which is 
rendered possible by the lower cost of living in this country. 

Fourth. A sounder system of finance and of taxation. 

Fifth. Lower rates for fuel and for light. 

Siæth. More convenient and ready access to the markets of con- 
sumers. 

These conditions, it will be perceived, apply with more or less force 
equally to all branches of manufacturing industry; but there is a 
seventh, which I cannot help regarding as of considerable importance 
- to those engaged in textile manufactures, and particularly to the 
cotton trade. I refer to the climate of the two countries. Different 
opinions, I know, are entertained on this subject, but it does appear to 
me that in this respect the Lancashire spinner and manufacturer must 
enjoy an important advantage. The atmosphere of New England is 
particularly dry; the atmosphere of Lancashire is precisely the re- 
verse, and every practical man knows that a moist atmosphere is 
essential to good spinning and weaving. When resident in Black- 
burn, I was assured both by employers and workpeople that three 
weeks of a dry east wind would bring the out-twmn and the wages 
down ten per cent. Now, so far as I could judge, the atmosphere in 
the cotton-manufacturing districts of Massachusetts was drier than the 
atmosphere of Lancashire during the driest east wind that ever blew. 
That the American manufacturers are themselves conscious of this 
disadvantage is evidenced by the measures they take to counteract it. 
They never build weaving sheds in America, mainly because df this, 
and they thus lose the important advantage of a top light. The 
weaving looms are almost invariably placed in the basement story of 
the mill, and in both spinning and weaving rooms large quantities of 
steam are injected, so as to supply the atmosphere with moisture. I 
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never could learn that the operatives in America offered any objection 
to this practice, but in Lancashire it has been the subject of frequent 
dispute, and occasionally the hands have had a turn-out over it. 
Of course, it is extremely difficult to put an estimate upon the value 
of this climatic advantage, and I will not venture to do so. Iam 
strongly of opinion, however, that it must be considerable. 

In dealing with the other advantages of the British manufacturer, 
we shall have something more tangible to show, however. And first, 
with respect to the rates of interest upon capital, it really requires 
nothing more than the plain statement of the facts—that the normal 

_charge on a first-class mortgage in New England is ten per cent. per 
annum, while in Lancashire it is not more than five or six; and that 
the discounts charged upon the best commercial paper in Boston or 
New York will vary from six to ten per cent. in ordinary times—to 
show that in this important respect our manufacturers enjoy a great 
advantage. 

And next, with respect to the cost of mills, of machinery, and of mill 
furnishings. Here the baneful influence of the system of protection 
upon manufacturers’ interests is made most evident. On a moderate 
computation, the American mill-owner pays at least one-half more for 
everything which may be said to constitute his working plant, his 
buildings, his machinery, his brushes, and all the various items which 
constitute what are known as mill furnishings. Even such articles as 
are to be met with in the United States in abundance have attained a 
price before they reach the hands of the mill-owner that would be 
regarded as most extravagant in this country, This is the result of 
the long distances which many of them have to be carried, and: of the 
restrictive influence of protective duties. I found the mill-owners of 
Massachusetts, for example, paying a price for their fuel which in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire would be regarded simply as ruinous. In 
no case did I find a manufacturer paying less than 5 dols. a ton (about 

_ £1 sterling) for his fuel, and in many important manufacturing centres 

it reached 6, 7, and even 8 dols. aton. The price, no doubt, has fallen 
since my visit, and since the collapse of the Pennsylvania coal rings; 
but as soon as trade revives, another combination of the same ‘kind 
will send prices up. Such combinations are made possible only by 
the system of protection. The New England manufacturers have 
within easy reach splendid supplies of coal, which could be obtained 
from Nova Scotia, but then Nova Scotia is a foreign country, and an 
import duty of 2 dols. a ton has to be paid for the benefit of the 

United States coalmaster. The cost of-inland carriage in America is 
enormots, and this again is the result, in a great measure, of their 

policy of protection. Of this some curious illustrations came under 

my notice. Ata manufacturing village, sixteen miles from Boston, I 

found that a barrel of American flour cost as much as-it would have 
done in the docks at Liverpool or Glasgow. 
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Under thé third head, the cost of labour, the manufacturers, of the 
United Kingdom enjoy an unquestionable advantage over their 
American competitors when trade’is in a normal condition; and they 
will retain this advantage probably for generations to come. At the 
moment, no doubt this is not the case; wages have been reduced in 
the cotton-manufacturing districts of the United States during the 
present crisis to an.extent of which the operatives in this country have 
but little conception; but this is a state of things which cannot last, 
and itis being rapidly rectified by the American operatives, who ate 
forsaking the factories in considerable numbers and taking to farming. 
Fifteen.years ago the reverse was experienced. The enormous profits 
realized by.the New England manufacturers for a few years after the 
suppression of the great rebellion, owing to the imposition of high 
import duties, induced a perfect rush both of capital and of work- 
people into manufacturing. Land in the immediate vicinity of Boston 
was allowed to go out of cultivation, and the New Englanders hastened 
to: make rich by the aid of. the spinning frame and the power-loom. 
The bitter and painful experience of the past six or seven years has 
created a reaction, which is now in full force. The depreciation in 
the value of mill property in New England since 1873 has been some- 
thing quite appalling. But so long as a working man can transport - 
himself and his family to the Western plains, where he can maintain 
himself with ease in a state of rude abundance and comfort, the rate 
of wages in manufacturing towns in the United States will never remain, 
at a low level for any length of time. Even when timesare good, the 
fluctuations in: the manufacturing population of Massachusetts are 
remarkable. Several overlookers with whom I conversed upon the 
subject gave it as their opinion that on the average they changed 
the .whole of their working staff once in three years. ‘The textile 
manufacturers have dealt with three entirely different classes of opera- 
tives. They began with native Americans, the daughters of the 
neighbouring. farmers and settlers, These were ‘the young ladies 
whom Charles Dickens met in the streets of Lowell City, with 
their parasols and silk dresses. The city of Lowell now knows 
tħem no more. The Irish immigrants followed the native Ameri- 
cans; and that.source of supply having now dried up, the American 
manufacturers are fast draining French Canada of its poverty-stricken 
population: The latter are confessedly the worst hands, however, 
of which they have had any experience, and they are continually 
migrating from place to place. From what I have stated under this 
head, every practical spinner and manufacturer will understand that 
the American employer has troubles of his own on the labour ques- 
tion which are by no means easily overcome. 

With respect to the fourth advantage possessed by manufacturers 
on this side of the Atlantic, I feel it is difficult to convey to those 
who have never experienced the annoyance and loss entailed upon a 
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commercial community by a depreciated and fluctuating currency 
what it really means, Looking back upon the experiences of com- 
mercial and manufacturing firms in America during the last six or 
seven years in respect to this, the wonder really is, not that there 
should have been an unprecedented number of failures, but that 
there should still be any solvent firms left, Then the incidence of 
taxation in the New England States presses very severely upon in- 
dustrial progress. Manufacturers are “eribb’d, cabin’d, and confined” 
by the protective customs duties levied by the Federal Government, 
while the basis of valuation upon which the State taxation is levied 
tells heavily against a mill-owner. The most oppressive system of 
all, perhaps, is to be found in the State of Massachusetts, where a 
man’s machinery, stock-in-trade, furniture, and personal effects, down 
even to the watch which he carries in hig pocket, are all made the 
subject of State taxation. 

‘The fifth favourable condition enjoyed by the manufacturers of the 
United Kingdom—lower rates for fuel and light—I have already an- 
ticipated by speaking of the high prices paid for coal in the manu- 
facturing districts of New England. The same remarks obviously 
apply to gas, which is a product of coal. The prices paid for gas, 
when compared with those current in Lancashire towns, were enor- 
mous. The supply is in the hands of private companies, who make 
large profits, few of the municipalities having adopted the plan of 
manufacturing for themselves. The gross and scandalous corruption 
which disfigures the municipal management of many of the American 
cities gives the ratepayers little encouragement to increase the area of 
their responsibilities, l 

The sixth condition which I have named is one of great import- 
ance, and itis much appreciated by the manufacturers of the United 
States at the present moment. Pent up behind the rampart which 
their policy of protection has created, they have grown weary of the 
exhausting process of feeding on each other, and are making the most 
desperate efforts to gain a foothold in some of the open and indepen- 
dent markets of the world. Hence it is that we hear so much at 
the present time of American competition. But wherever they turn 
they are compelled to rely on British assistance. Beyond their own 
coasts their commercial marine has practically ceased to exist. The 
manufacturers of New England have been for several years making a 
most earnest effort to obtain a share of the South American trade, but 
the difficulties are almost insurmountable. Nobody dreams now of 
sending raw produce which is in general demand anywhere else than 
to Great Britain. This country has, through the foresight of our 
great Free Trade statesmen, become the emporium of the whole 
world, and the result is that our manufacturers can outstrip all com- 
petitors in obtaining 4 ready access to the most distant markets, 

An effort was made during the last sitting of Congress to obtain a 
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subsidy for a line of steamers between the United States and South 
America, but it failed; and it not unfrequently happens that the Ameri- 
can merchant finds the most convenient route of communication to a 
portion of his own hemisphere to be through Great Britain. I was par- 
ticularly struck with an illustration of the advantages possessed by our 
own manufacturers in this respect which came under my notice when 
visiting a tweed cloth factory in Canada. It was situated at Sher- 
brooke, close upon the border-line of the United States. The man- 
ager of this establishment informed me that he obtained all his raw 
material from London. It was the only market in the world whence 
he could rely on getting wool of the exact quality and quantity which 
he required. Speaking of the relative positions of the United States 
and of the United Kingdom, commercially, to a New York merchant, 
he remarked that it did not seem to matter what they did: “I guess 
you get the pull out of us somehow.” This was said in relation 
to the fact that goods imported direct from India by the Suez Canal, 
or from China by San Francisco, could be only paid for conveniently 
through London. 


From the opinions which I have expressed, it will be gathered that I 
do not regard American competition in our textile manufactures with 
alarm. My conviction, on the contrary, is, that our manufacturing 
supremacy has nothing to fear from that quarter until a great change 
has taken place in the relative conditions. Such a change may be 
brought about either by our folly or by the growing wisdom of 
the American people. I feel satisfied American manufacturers would 
be more serious competitors with us in many branches of industry if 
they enjoyed less of what they are pleased to regard as protection ; 
but the truth of this, those most interested are likely, so far as I could 
judge, to be the last to acknowledge. 

Before concluding I should like to say a word or two upon a 
feature of industrial enterprise, as one finds it established in North 
America, which is worth noting. It is the extent to which manu- 
facturing of every kind is monopolized by huge companies or Cor- 
porations. We know their prototypes here in our limited liability 
companies, but we have little conception of the hold which the 
system has upon the manufacturing industries of America. It was 
the exception there to meet with an independent employer; the 
“corporation” reigned everywhere; but I cannot say that I was 
favourably impressed with the influence it exercised. There Is a 
constant tendency for the administration of such establishments to 
get into the hands of cliques, who look more to their own interest 
than to the interests of the shareholders. Offices of profit and of 
trust come to be filled with the needy relatives of the friends of 
the directors, and a ready door is opened for indulgence in jobbery 
and corruption, which is the curse of official and commercial life in 
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the United States. It was the one drawback, so far as I could perceive, 
to the career of the steady and industrious operative in the United 
States, that the existence of these corporations almost entirely for- 
bids the chance of his raising himself beyond his own sphere. If he 
were to start as an employer on his own account, he would be inevitably 
crushed. The corporations surrounding him would form a « pool,” 
or a “xing” against him, and to struggle with such competition would 
be hopeless. It would be interesting to know how far the isolated 
efforts which are now being made, both in our own and in foreign 
markets, to obtain a foothold by the manufacturers of America, are 
to be traced to the same systematic determination to beat down oppo- 
sition at whatever cost. 


JAMES HENDERSON. 


THE ATHEISTIC CONTROVERSY. 


A Candid Examination of Theism. By PHYSICUS. 
Tritbner & Co. 1878. 


HE learned and industrious writer who, under the name Physicus, 
E makes war on all belief in Divine existence and everything which 
he entitles supernatural (though Agnosticism, p. 70, not Atheism, is 
his creed), professes to fight under the banners of Science. What he 
means by that word he does not leave us in doubt. He explains why 
he writes anonymously; but no explanation was needed. Of what he 
calls odium theologicum* he is visibly very sensitive, for he accuses 
Locke (p. 124) of using this weapon against Bishop Stillingfleet, 
merely because that great and gentle champion of toleration, in 
defending himself from the bishop’s attack, assumes that his fellow- 
Christian believes in the Day of Judgment. In a question of mental ` 
science it is not wonderful that an Englishman passes by all the Greek 
philosophers, with the medieval Hebrews and Schoolmen; but Physi- 
cus evidently discards, as fundamentally faulty in method, all modern 
science called metaphysical. Locke, Reid, Stewart, Kant, &c., are 
with him nobodies in science. He claims that modern matérial science 
shall dictate in questions of mind. He plants his feet on solid earth 
with that “great and accurate thinker” John Stuart Mill; esteems 
the axioms of Theists illegitimate assumptions and “begging of the 
question ;” and has the ready answer, “How do you:prove it?” to 


* This phrase seems to have lost all specific meaning in recent times. In my youth 
it was interpreted as expressing “ the animosity of theologians to those who came nearest 
to them without joining their ranks,” in analogy to the political spite ascribed to rivales 
and aoruyetroves. Of two Gaulish peoples Tacitus says, “ The river which divided them 
was their bond of hatred.” So, Jesuits are believed to have cherished towards Jansenists a 
bitterer spite than towards Protestants; and Catholics in general to dislike Atheism less 
than Protestantism. Modern Evangelicals often shudder at Hindoo Theists who dare to 
talk of the love of God, and cultivate spiritual affections; while the same Evangelicals 
have a tender pity and interest for Hindoo idolaters. In short, odium theologicum meant 
the antagonism and animosity evolved from inveterate controversy and fear, just as 
between border tribes. 
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everything that any of us may regard as a first principle, Aristotle 
announced the consent of mankind as the first and firmest basis. of 
; truth; adding, that if any one rejects this he will nowhere find 
another basis-so. firm ; but Physicus (p. 6) treats this consent as “so 
clearly fallacious that he at once passes it over.” He certainly does 
not desire to root up the intellectual basis of morals, yet he does it 
unawares, as will herein afterwards be insisted: in like manner, he 
evidently does not know that his contest with Theists is deeper than 
that concerning Theism: he assumes doctrines of metaphysics and 
logic which no Theist in the past taught; if any now, seduced by the 
physical schools, accept their mechanical or materialistic metaphysics, 
they expose Theism to grave argumentative damage. This author, 
Physicus, has a wonderfully high intellectual confidence in himself, 
and. believes that he has added one or two critical chapters to the 
- anti-Theistic argument. It may be as well at once to exhibit his 
triumphant tone, p. 64:— 

“ Inexorable logic has forced us to conclude that, viewing the question as to 
the existence of a God only by the light which modern science has shed upon 
it, there no longer appears to be any semblance of an argument in its favour. 
a's There can no longer be any more doubt that the existence of a God 
is wholly unnecessary to explain any of the phenomena of the universe, than 
there is doubt that if I leave go [sic] of my pen, it will fall upon the table. 
bem The knowledge that a Deity is superfluous as an explanation of any- 
thing, being grounded on the doctrine of the persistence of force, is grounded 
on an 4 priori (?) necessity of reason—ie., if this fact were not So, our science, 
our thought, our very existence itself, would be scientifically impossible.” 


That is (it seems), we could not think or live, if the course 
of the universe could not be accounted for without divine power. 
Perhaps he uses the phrase à priori incautiously; else he is far 
bolder than Mr. Mill, who was eminently shy of it; as these few 
words, quoted by Physicus, may indicate: “ Apart from experience, 
and arguing from what is called reason, that is, on supposed self- 
evidence,” &c. : i 

Physicus informs us (p. 52) that before Herbert Spencer announced, 
it, he perceived the great truth that all and every law follows as a 
necessary consequence from the persistence of force and the primary 
qualities of matter. But as most of us read science (superficially, be 
it granted), the doctrine of the conservation of force (a phrase which 
Herbert Spencer tells us he changed to persistence, lest he acknow- 
ledge a conservator, that is, a God), first arose in mathematical dy- 
namics, not & priori, but as an inference from the primitive laws. 
‘Next, in the study of heat and electricity, it was found that a definite 
‘quantity of one force steadily replaced a given quantity of another 
force; whereby the astronomical doctrine was generalized. One 
cannot wonder if it be hard to follow the reasonings of one who calls 
this an à priori principle. 

In spite of these sallies into & priori pretences, in no one practical 
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case does it appear that he deviates from Mill’s principles of meta- 
. physics (that is, in his notions how first principles are established), 
and he deals with our (supposed) first principles as rudely as Mill... 
Considering that he panegyrizes Mill as “our great logician,” we must 
look to Mill as aiding us to understand the arguments of Physicus. 

But on first principles J. S. Mill shows mere imbecility. His hostility 
' to axioms is so great, that he actually avows that he knows only by 
experience that “the whole is greater than its part,” and that in a 
world in which he has no experience, two and two (for aught he 
knows) make five. And this is Philosophy! As he had no experience 
of endless distance and eternal time, he was bound to reject Euclid’s 
twelfth axiom or confine its certainty to narrow terrestrial limits. 
Physicus, who puts to Theistic first principles the question, Where is 
your proof? is bound to do the same with Euclid; and to add the 
stern remark: “Your pretended axiom does but beg the whole question 
of parallels—not prove it.” It is certain that all the ancients learned 
the truth of this axiom solely by the mind, not by measurements or ex- 
perience; so that this is a signal and valuable rebuke to Mr. J. S. Mills 
scorn of “what people call reason” and “self-evidence.” It is also 
notorious that the efforts of modern zeal have not hitherto got beyond 
the point of substituting some new axiom for this old one; and no 
mathematical authority has approved the scheme of founding it upon 
experience, i.e., on measurements. Jf this were approved, the present 
writer has advocated substituting the following :—“ It is possible that 
there should exist one four-sided figure, which has all the four angles 
right and all the sides equal,” ie., a Single square is possible. But 
mathematicians with one voice preier a broad axiom which all minds 
count self-evident; and this, inthe science which above all others is 
considered perfect in logic. Why then should any man of sense dis- ` 
parage axioms and despise the consent of the human race as their 
justification ? 

Physicus (p. 6) is “ willing to express himself indebted to Mr. Mill” 
for the following demonstration that there is no first cause :—Every 
change proceeds from a prior change, so far as things lie within the 
` sphere of our experience; therefore every distant cause had a higher 
cause, and the very essence of causation is incompatible with a first cause. 

This is a very old objection, and did not need thanks to Mr. Mill. 
If it be sound reasoning, we may certainly dispense with the elaborate 
refutations of Theistic writers in the pages which follow it. If every 
refutation could to the readers’ high satisfaction be here refuted, all 
would be of no avail, when the doctrine of “Experience” hag suécess- 
fully annihilated the received belief of a God, who causes but was not 
caused. Nay, Mr. Mill elsewhere provides a refutation more neatly 
still, by the quiet remark, “Of course we can never know anything 
but phenomena.” Now, since no one avows God to be a phenomenon, 
the very man who disavows axioms cleverly makes an axiom of his 
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own, which at once decisively rules Theism out of court. “Indeed, tlie 
man who talks so grandly of the “very essence of causation ? (a 
great and accurate thinker, according to Physicus), is just the man ` 
` whose darling effort was to resolve causes into mere antecedents, and- 
effects into sequences; thereby ‘exploding, as a superstition and 
illegitimate assumption, the only idea of a cause held by the English 
nation—an idea translateable into every cultivated language, and, I 
doubt not, into the language of the least cultivated men also. When - 
Dr. Reid replied to Dr. Brown, that this new doctrine would make 
night the cause of day and day the cause of night, he put forth with n 
beautiful simplicity a refutation for which neither Brown nor Mill had 
a word of good sense in reply. : . , 
It is not requisite to charge Physicus with J. Stuart Mill’s blind- 
ness to the fact that most of Euclid’s axioms are verbal truths which 
verify themselves everywhere and always, independently of experience. 
-“Things that are equal to the same are equal to one another,” is 
verified by the meaning of the word equal, which admits no proper 
definition; “the whole is greater than its part,” is similarly verified 
by the word greater. Such axioms are implicit definitions of words 
which have no explicit definitions, and are analogous to implicit 
` functions in the higher algebra, from which an explicit definition in 
finite form can sometimes be inferred.* Of this Mr. Mill had no 
perception. 
In trying to understand Physicus’s reasoning, the word conceive is a 
-constant vexation, He obtrudes it on Theists (whether quoting any 
definite writer does not appear), and then pummels them for its use. 
Thus, p. 83, the Theist, he says, “ declares that it is beyond his powers of 
. conception to regard the complex harmony of nature otherwise than as a. 
product of some one integrating cause.” The Theist may quite as 
~ easily and as forcibly say: In choosing between the alternatives of 
supposing the harmony of nature to come from a single designing 
power, or to come from blind chance, I reject the latter theory as 
fatuous, and necessarily choose the former. But this would not have. 
enabled Physicus to launch about symbols and “symbolic conceptions,” 
and “ wholly symbolic inconceivable conceptions.” Whether he means 
symbols of the mathematical calculus, is not clear; in any case it is 
all away from the argument in hand. A Theist has a right to disown 
all the patronizing arguments which Physicus puts into his mouth 
merely to refute. And what is his refutation? P, 85: «A great deal 
turns on the precise meaning which we assign to the word ‘conceive.’ 
For we have just seen that, by employing < symbolic conceptions,’ we 
aret able to frame what we may term a formalf conception of universal 
* Solely because Euclid gave an inefficient and wholly useless definition of a straight 
line (viz., a straight line is an even line: as well say, an even line is straight), therefore 
he needed to work from the axiom, “ Two lines cannot enclose a space,” which becomes 
an implicit definition. 
+ The italics are his own. 
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harmony as die to the persistence of force and the primary qualities 
of matter, | . . Consequently, the word ‘conceive,’ as used in the 
Theistic argument, must be taken to meam our ability to frame what 
we may term a material t conception, or a representation in thought of 
the. whole history of cosmic evolution.” Apparently he means, that if 
Isay, “I regard the theory of blind chance as ridiculous and not 
worth naming,” I virtually only say, “I have not in my mind an entire 
acquaintance and, as it were, picture of all the series of changes that 
have passed in the history of cosmic evolution.” How is one to deal 
with such a controversialist ? 

It is something to have elicited that conceive with him implicates a 
pictorial or material image (?) in the mind; but this does not in the 
least help us to understand his doctrine in many passages ; and it is 
well ‘to dwell upon one, which he has evidently framed with great 
care, p. 19. He is opposing Locke, who at one time says, it is self- 
contradictory, at another that it is inconceivable, that matter should 
have intrinsic power of originating thought—ot motion. Of course, 
with Locke and with all of usa self-contradiction is inconceivable; 
and the proposition before us was with him inconceivable, merely 
because self-contradictory: but Physicus is pleased to shut his eyes to 
this, and presently thus sums up :— 

“ Because men find conceivability a valid test of truth [indeed! Do they ?] in 
the affairs of everyday life—as it is easy to show [! !] à priori that it must be, 
if our experience has been formed under a given code of constant and general 
laws [observe his cautious limitation]—therefore they conclude that it must 
be equally valid wherever it is applied ; forgetting that its validity must per- 


force decrease in proportion to the distance at which the test is applied from 
the sphere of experience.” 


The last words take one aback, after the heroic demolishing of a 
First Cause by our local experience that every change comes from 
a previous change. The old formula, “Every bird comes from an 
egg, and every egg from a bird; therefore, the series of birds and 
eggs had no beginning,”’ is not strikingly different from Mr. Mill’s 
demonstration above quoted, and has in common the doctrine that 
local recent experience avails for time and space, however distant ; 
but now we suddenly learn that we must allow for distance, and he 
boldly charges on the Theist the forgetfulness which one might think 
was solely his own. The whole passage is the stranger in that one 
had thought Theists and Atheists to agree in the physical schools that 
experiments made on the earth, say, with a torsion balance or 
Attwood’s machine, avail to teach us truth, not only on inaccessible 
parts of this globe, but equally in the moon, in the sun, or in, any of 
the nearer stars; and if ever we doubt the validity of the argument, 
at vast distances of space or time, it is either because we have mis- 
givings as to the final accuracy of our formula of gravitation, or as to 


+ The italics are his own. 
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the delicacy of our instruments, That celestial mechanics may be - 
founded on terrestrial experiments is the ‘most remarkable axiom 
which we have added to the ancients, and we call it the Uniformity of 
Nature ; an axiom which, of course, we take every opportunity of 
testing. But it would now appear that Physicus, with the ancients, 
denies that the fall of an apple can give us instruction concerning the 
force acting on the moon. But we must go back to the puzzling ` 
assertion that “men find conceivability 'a valid test of truth in the 
affairs of everyday life,” because, as said above, this word conceivable 
plays so large and vexatious a part in the argument of these pages, as 
in Herbert Spencer. If we desire to understand what is meant, one 
must submit to the drudgery of tentative efforts, Apparently, Herbert 
Spencer means self-contradictory by inconceivable. If he does, it is 
a pity he does not say self-contradictory, which would show ‘the 
emptiness of many an argument. Physicus wants him, in preference, 
to say “absolutely inconceivable,” and himself invents the phrase, 
“ relatively inconceivable.” He illustrates the latter by saying, « We 
feel an almost, if not quite, insuperable. difficulty in conceiving apparent 
motion as dueto our actual motion.” Surely this does but show that what 
he calls conceiving has nothing to do with truth, and is mischievously 
obtruded in passages which will presently be quoted. Moreover, a 
new nomenclature, such as absolutely and relatively conceiving, is a 
part of the vicious system which avoids correct, clear, universally 
understood words, and involves us in technical, cloudy verbosity, as if 
aiming to lead minds astray. And we are still left in the dark, how 
conceivability is a valid test of truth in. matters of everyday life. 
Neither self-contradiction, nor its absence, nor “relative conceivability,” 
as above explained, gives a glimpse of good sense to the passage. 
No doubt, popularly, to conceive implies the having a pictorial idea 3 as 
I may say, “I know that I have a soul, but I have no power to con- 
ceive (imagine) a soul as if I-saw it? This sense also fails in the 
sentence before us.. It was stated above-that Physicus introduced this 
` careful assertion in commenting upon Locke, who has naturally and 
simply observed that, knowing nothing about it, we are not competent 
to deny that the Supreme Power may have given to some combina- 
tions of matter (as brute animals) a capacity of thinking ; an opinion 
which he’thinks more reasonable than to suppose that God has given 
.to mites and fleas: immaterial. souls, which souls, according to Bishop 
Stillingfleet, would then be immortal; yet it seems to him (Locke) 
no less than a contradiction to suppose matter (which is evidently in its 
own natuze void of sense and thought) should be the eternal first 
thinking being. Locke here modestly propounded the opinion that 
matter, which has no intrinsic capacity of thought, may, by a special 
Divine action, perhaps be endowed with, that capacity; but he did not 
add, what apparently he ought to have added, that when so endowed 
we no longer call it matter, but a living thing, an animal, or animalcule.: 
2K2 
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Surely this isa very slight omission; but see how grandiloquent & 
comment Physicus founds on the passage (pp. 118, 119) :— 

« This passage, I do not hesitate to say, is one of the most remarkable in 
the whole range of philosophical literature, in respect of showing how even 
the strongest and most candid intellect may have its reasoning faculty im- 
paired by the force of a preformed conviction. Here we have a mind of 

_ unsurpassed penetration and candour, which has left us side by side two 
parallel trains of reasoning. In the one, the object is to show that the author’s 
preformed conviction as ‘to the being of a God is justifiable on grounds of 

-reason [the two parallel trains are not in the quotation, which perhaps is 
abridged]; in the other, the object is to show that, granting the existence of 
-a God, it is not impossible that he may have endowed matter with the faculty 

`of thinking. Now, in the former train of reasoning the whole proof rests 
entirely upon the fact that ‘it is impossible to conceive that ever bare incogi- 
tative matter should produce a thinking, intelligent being.’ Clearly, if this 
proposition is true, it must destroy one or other of the trains of reasoning ; 

. for it is common to them both, and in one of them it is made the sole ground 
for concluding that matter cannot think, while in the other it is made com- 

patible with the supposition that matter may think.” 

Such is his perversion of a most modestly propounded opinion, the 
meaning of which it might have seemed no one could mistake. 
Locke cannot believe that matter can produce thought, but can believe 
that God may impart to it a faculty of thinking. He avows his 
inability to understand how an immaterial soul can think, equally as 
how matter can think; and he is as ready to believe that a Supreme 
God can impart the power of thinking to one as to the other. What. 
can be more reasonable? Physicus discovers herein that Locke’s 
intellect was impaired by the force of a preformed conviction! It 
would seem that he cannot understand Locke, however accurate and 
explicit Locke may be. Thus, in the following short sentence, he 
corrects Locke’s word reverence into [diffidence 2], which gives a 
different and wrong meaning. He quotes (p. 122) from Locke: “That 
Omnipotency cannot make a substance to be solid and not solid at 
the same time, I think with due reverence we may say.” Reverence is 
precisely the right word. Locke knew that he was liable to be 
assailed as irreverent, if he denied that to reconcile contradictions lay 
within the sphere of divine power. With Milton and the Greeks he 
treated the idea as preposterous ; but aware of popular weakness and 
easy obloquy, he mildly veils his firmness in the words, “ I think with 
due reverence we may say.” Here diffidence would make him weak. It 
was not a case for diffidence at all. He was not the man to truckle 
to folly, and pretend that to make the same verbal proposition simul- 
taneously true and false was a problem for power, human or divine. 
But when Physicus tells us“ conceivability is a valid test of, truth in 
the affairs of everyday life ;” when further he assures uss that à priort 
it must be so, if we live in a world of stable law; it is doubly hard to 
interpret his doctrine. In the hearing of the present writer an 
eminent physicist lately said, no doubt jocosely, that he was unable to 
conceive a Tartar suffering from gout. The gout is a matter of “every- 
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day life,” and Tartary is not so far from us as the moon. Does 
Physicus really hold that “ conceivability.” is here a valid test of truth ? 
Whether I can or cannot conceive that. the Russian Empire should 
suddenly collapse, or the Greeks conquer Constantinople, how can it, 
either way, be a test of truth? What Locke means is perfectly 
clear, that the thing alleged is self-contradictory. But a self-contra- 
dictory proposition remains false, or rather absurd, not only “under a 
given code of constant and general law,” as Physicus elaborately 
limits his assertion, nor solely at moderate distances from the sphere of 
experience ; but also in the planet Jupiter. Two and two would not 
make five in the Inferno or the Superno or in a world of chaos. 
What a pity it is that Physicus walks on such stilted abstractions, 
that he does not grant us a single illustration that conceivability is a 
test of truth in everyday life, or a hint at his marvellous, nay easy, & 
priori demonstration that it must be so! In a long passage (p. 87)— 
six pages—(which, itseems, he quotes from Herbert Spencer, perhaps 
with some adaptation in the early part to his own purpose), he under- 
takes to give the Atheist’s reply to the argument, which, personating 
the Theist, Physicus has constructed. Mr. Spencer, (it seems) asserts, 
and at least Physicus adopts the assertion as his own, that to speak of 
a mind guiding the evolution of a world, ig to utter words that 
have no meaning. This is, apparently, Mr. Spencers genial way of 
showing respect to the intellects of countless sages. In such an 
assertion there is nothing that deserves a word of reply. It is very 
sad that so eminent and valuable a physical writer should think him- 
self wise in mental philosophy. 

Physicus also has fancies of his own, not shared hitherto by the 
human race, as to what things are self-contradictory. He tells us (p. 
20, foot-note) that to one who believes every human mind to have 
proceeded from a Divine mind, the words “Supreme and Uncaused 
Mind” involve a contradiction in terms, just as much as would the 
words “a square triangle having four right angles.” How does he 
make this out? Thus. He who believes that every human mind 
proceeds from a higher mind, must by the word mind connote (imply?) 
derivation from a prior mind: therefore whatever other attributes he 
ascribes to the First Cause, he must exclude the attribute mind. This 
forsooth is presented to us, not only as fair, but rigid argument. We 
know that our minds had a beginning, and that—mind and body—we 
are derivative, apparently transitory. This is not to say that a Mind 
of which we know no beginning is derivative; that mind, as such, is 
derivative. What epithet is due to one who babbles thus, and calls 
his book (forsooth !) a candid examination of Theism ? 

Physicus in p. 68 gives us some additional information concerning 
the conceivable; and it may be the more proper te quote it, because 
it is‘part of a chapter for which he’ claims novelty; which indeed aims 
to formulate, or perhaps graduate, the proof that the existence of a 
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God is a hypothesis wholly unnecessary to science, yet not confuted 
logically ; therefore, he concludes, “suspended judgment” is the only 
attitude of the mind justified by strict logic. He writes (the italics 
being his own, which we beg the reader to remark) :— 

“Tt is impossible to determine even a definite probability as to the existence 
(much less the nature) of anything which we may.suppose the Unknowable to 
contain. We may, of course, perceive that such and such a supposition is more 
conceivable than such and such; but, as already indicated, the fact does not 
show that the one is in itself more definitely probable than the other, unless it 
has been previously shown, either that the capacity of our conceptions is a 
fully adequate measure of the Possible, or that the proportion between such 
capacity and the extent of the Possible is a proportion that can be determined. 
In either of these cases, the Conceivable would be a fair measure of the 
Possible: in the former case, an exact equivalent (e.g, in any instance of 
contradictory propositions, the most conceivable would certainly be true); in 
the latter case, a measure any degree less than an exact equivalent—the degree 
depending upon the then ascertainable disparity between the extent.of the 
Possible and the extent of the Conceivable. Now the Unknowable (including 
of course the Inconceivable Existent) is a species of the Possible, and in its 
name carries the declaration that the disparity between its extent and the 
extent of the Conceivable (ze., the other species of the Possible) is a disparity 
that cannot be determined.” 


Why does he not give us at least one example of graduated con- 
ceivability? Let us try one. In the Unknowable planet Jupiter it is 
(let us suppose) more conceivable that none of the inhabitants of its 
waters can talk, than the contradictory proposition-that some of them 
can talk; hence if we could be sure that our capacity of conception 
duly measured the possible, we should be quite certain that none of 
them can talk, Butif we cannot verify our larger hypothesis, can we 
at least determine the ratio of our capacity of conception to the extent 
of the possible? Even so, if (unluckily) our power of conception be 
so great (the case with most of us) that it is equally easy to us to con- 
ceive either of the two propositions which can neither be true to- 
gether nor false together, then, however great our success in verifying 
either of the very difficult conditions, we are still left in as distressing 
a balance of judgment as the proverbial ass between two bundles of 
hay. ; 

Turning from our own attempt at illustration to the information 
which Physicus gives, we here learn that the possible has two species, 
the conceivable and the unknowable. To say that the conceivable 
is a species of the possible, an Aristotelian may think means, “Ad 
. things conceivable are possible.” But this is too absurd a proposition 
to ascribe to Physicus. Perhaps then it means, “ Some things con- 
ceivable are possible.” This is very harmless, but very worthless. 
Besides, if only “ some dogs are hounds,” who would call the dog one 
species of hound? If only some things conceivable are possible, who 
will call the conceivable one species of the possible? Is Physicus 
dealing with thoughts, or only with words? He tells us that the 
unknowable is one species of the possible, and the conceivable is the 
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other species, as if the possible were a genus made up of two classes, 
things unknowable and things conceivable—a very obscure truth! 
But further: Ir we can (in the Unknowable) determine the proportion 
which exists between the extent of the Possible and the capacity of 
our conceptions (which most assuredly we never can), then we attain 
the magnificent result, that the conceivable becomes a fair measure 
of the possible, the degree (of accuracy) depending on the then ascer- 
tainable disparity, &c. (a degree certainly never ascertainable), But 
IF the capacity of our conceptions be a fully adequate measure of the 
possible (a condition which never can be fulfilled), then of two con- 
tradictory propositions the more conceivable is certainly true. It is 
often said, “ There is much in an mm :” here there is nothing; itis a - 
swollen windbag. 

Still no light is thrown on what things of “ everyday life” con- 
ceivability is a test of truth, any more than in the regions of the un- 
Inowable into which he is pleased to conduct us. The unknowable 
with him includes “the Inconceivable Existent.” He follows Herbert 
Spencer with so much reverence that it may justly be feared he 
borrows this phrase also. With Mr. Spencer the Unknowable is an 
unjust, almost fraudulent, epithet for God and divine things. This 
epithet pretends to have’ the sanction of religious doctrine, because 
all religious persons call God incomprehensible; but they never meant 
that we can know nothing concerning God; simply that: we cannot 
know all of Him, cannot (as it were) see Him on all sides, much less 
exhaust Imowledge of Him. But no one can be moderately well 
informed, no one can make a few efforts at fundamental thought, 
without seeing that in the very same sense in which God is unknow- 
able, the human mind is unknowable, vital force and matter are un- 
knowable. Boscovich and Mr. Penyngton Kirkman deny all existence 
to matter, and Professor Tyndall enthusiastically avowed that all 
matter seemed to him alive. It is a great fallacy to restrict the word 
Unknowable to God. The passage quoted (out of more of the same 
tedious and bewildering character) is, in the mind of the present 
writer, ingeniously constructed to throw dust into people’s eyes, to 
weary readers, to give them words to which they can assign no definite 
thought, and appear wise by affecting great generalization, 

Enough probably has been written to Justify what was said in the 
beginning, that the controversy between modern Theists and Agnos- 
tics or Atheists is deeper than any doctrine of ‘Theism. We differ on 
metaphysics and logic. Through the non-cultivation of metaphysics 
in the spiritual schools for at least half a century in England, the 
Atheist has great facility of dictating and passing as current his own 
metaphysics ; hence by a single surreptitious axiom, which makes our 
five senses our only trustworthy informants; he can explode Theistic 
belief as absurdity. The cause of English distaste for metaphysics is 
obvious—namely, that to the outer world successive metaphysicians 
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seem to do nothing but refute one another; this has undermined their 
authority, and made their science appear emptiness. Moreover, ever 
since Englishmen began to read German metaphysics, our meta- 
physicians, of whatever school, write barbarous and scarcely intel- 
ligible English. The remark applies to Sir W. Hamilton of Edin- 
burgh as much as to any one. Neither Locke nor Reid indulged in 
such jatgon. Of course Englishmen expect pure and simple English, 
and are repelled by such a dialect. Perhaps without rashness one 
may add that the metaphysics which we need for morals and religion 
are so compact and small in mass that there is not enough to supply 
material for an academic professor. In each case it is rather the 
theological and moral professor who ought to teach the metaphysics 
(ie the First Principles) of his own topic—publicity would counter- 
act all tendency to unfairness. Perhaps also a metaphysical professor, 
to fill out his teaching, goes forth into parts of his subject quite un- 
important to morals and religion, and is led by ambition to cultivate 
novelty. Hence variance and strife between different professors, who 
nevertheless (it is believed) held in common what may be termed the 
sacred nucleus of truth. ; 

That in every science some axioms* are needed before any deduc- 
tions can be made is so obvious, that it is impossible to respect the 
philosophic power of one who denies it. As above insisted, the 
necessity meets us even on the threshold of geometry. Men like 
J. S. Mill struggle in vain against this prominent fact. The ancients, 
did not learn the truth of Euclid’s twelfth axiom by eyes, or ears, or 
nostrils, or touch, but purely by the MIND. An axiom meant a pro- 
position claimed as reasonable: whether it really be reasonable must be 
judged by the consent of mankind: words which, in the case of geo- 
metry, mean by the consent of all who have intellect to study 
geometry. An axiom cannot be proved, it can only be approved; 
for, proof means deduction from earlier truth; such deduction cannot 
go back for ever. There must be first truths: these therefore must 
remain unproved, yet they stand not less firm, if esteemed reasonable 
by all human minds, or by the vast mass of all competent to think. 
Now in some cases, to deny a first principle or axiom approaches the 
verge of insanity. No one can give proof that a universe exterior to 
our own minds exists: one or two would-be philosophers of Greece, 
who professed doubt of it, were esteemed all but mad: yet to refute 
the doubters is impossible, there being no earlier truth that is clearer. 
Metaphysics are the research or establishment of first principles. In 
practice we are so little apt to cultivate such research, that even men 
of high talent are at a loss to reply, if asked what are their first prin- 
_ * Of course, we may have as first truths, for a deductive science, laws gathered by 
induction ; but induction is not a formal process, nor is it even a strict proof. It is 


conducted by tact and good sense. Geometry might be founded, if any one chose, on 


experimental laws; yet even so, this would not supersede the mere quantitative axioms 
of Euclid. ‘ 
i LA 
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ciples: hence a clever Socrates can twist an accomplished Protagoras 
round his little finger. Nor only so, but in different stages of culture 
the mind may see truths in a new order, may place that earlier which 
was later, or discern as primary something which it did not before 
discern at all: thus Theistic arguers often assign different first traths. 
But clearly, in the defence of Theism we ought carefully to avoid 
novelties* special to ourselves, and rest upon such principles as collec- 
tivé mankind, as far as we can learn, has always approved. Nothing 
is less intelligent than the attempt of Herbert Spencer and Physicus 
to cast scorn upon Theism as a development out of Fetishism. It is 
a confirmation to the Theist, a pride and not a shame, that mankind, 
even in its lowest state, has always discerned that Superior Mind acts 
tn the universe, and that man is not, and cannot be, the Supreme Being, 
even on this globe. This axiom is firmly held under every form and 
shade of nascent, or fatuous, or corrupt religion, equally as in all the 
superior forms; insomuch that, in writing the Physical History of 
Man, Prichard lays down “reverence for Unseen Power” as one 
criterion of the species. We may boldly hold to this axiom as a firm 
beginning and fixed principle against all the scoffs of those like 
Physicus, who “at once” pass by the consent of mankind as “ clearly 
fallacious.” He forgets, it may seem, that only by this consent is a 
madman voted down as mad. A madman cannot be argued down; 
and the same applies to Atheists. 

Another axiom, prominent in the middle age, I believe, is now much 
to the purpose: “Nothing can act, except in the place where it is.” 
Sir Isaac Newton first discovered that the moon moves as if the earth 
attracted her, and in turn the earth moves as if the moon attracted 
her; and in concise phrase it is permissible to speak as if each mass of 
brute matter exerted a force in a place in which it is not. But 
Newton was not so silly as some opponents thought, who imputed to 
him a belief that particles of dust on the earth, by some intrinsic 
power of their own, pulled towards them particles of dust in the 
moon. He justly regarded the force of gravitation as a divine action; 
certainly not a material, but necessarily a spiritual force, and did not 
impute to matter a divine omnipresence. If spiritual forces pervade 
the universe, there is no absurdity in the belief of gravitation; that is 
to say, there is no contradiction in it to the axiom just quoted. But 
to suppose particles of inert dust to attract other distant particles, 
was justly scouted as absurd by Hutchinsonians and others. Locke, 
and nearly all writers of the next century, used the phrase, that God 
had invested matter with the power of gravitation—clearly because 
the power is constant, and as we say inherent. But apparently they 


* To esteem conscience the voice or dictate of God is certainly no novelty; yet I have 
to confess, that in a treatise called “ Theism,”’ enticed by the ingenious argument of Mr. 
R. H. Hutton, I have carried out his doctrine beyond what I now think it will bear, so 
great is the deduction to be made for prejudiced and perverted consciences.—F. W. N... 
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differed only in phraseology, not-in thought, from Dr. James Mar- 
tineau, who insists that the divine action ever continues. Locke 
undoubtedly regarded. the continued ‘power to be a result of the 
continued divine will. The ancients knew nothing of gravitation 
between bodies, and supposed the force which. draws a stone to the 
earth to act in parallel lines through the whole universe; hence the 
Epicurean refutation of central force, on the ground that an infinite 
universe has no centre. Nevertheless, the ancient conception of 
divine action in the universe was as clear as ours. What can be 
nobler than Virgil’s description of fact, as he saw it? 

“The heaven and the earth, and the outspread waters, and the shining 


globe of the moon, and the Titan: stars [vast stars], are nourished by a Spirit 
within; while, infused through all the members, a Mind agitates the mass, 


and mingles itself in the mighty body.” | 


The new school, atheistic or agnostic, eminently as expounded by 
Herbert. Spencer, endeavours to thrust us back into a past eternity to 
find out God, and then turns upon us as fools for. not, seeing that a 
past eternity is a contradiction, and a confutation of Theism. But at 
least it is an equal confutation of astronomy and geology. In all, the 
same difficulty appears, and. no doubt it is intense. . Whether we say 
that an eternity of time is past, or that, time had a beginning, we 
seem equally bewildered, as in: a. dream. But religion does not 
depend on our ability to -speculate on. the origin of things, any more 
than does astronomy. Each: gathers its data. from the present, or 
from the moderately distant past. Physicus is simply false in fact 
when he says (indeed often.repeats) that modern science has made 
the hypothesis of divine power superfluous. Divine agency, as in 
gravitation and other forces, which cannot belong to brute matter, is 
no hypothesis, but an undeniable present fact, and the belief of it is 
not at all superfluous. ‘Moreover he becomes even ludicrously false, 
when he says that the doctrine of Natural Selection completes the 
whole chain of causes, and explains the evolution of the present world 
out of the chaos of diffused nebule. Forsooth, two sexes rose out of 
one by natural selection. Eyes were made by natural selection. 
What drivel may not ‘be blurted out under the pompous pretext of 
intoxicated modern science? In the same unintelligible spirit 
Physicus represents Theists as struggling for the belief that a God 
exists who acts “beyond the sphere of experience” (p. 76); whereas 
the doctrine alike of Hebrew,:Christian, and all pre-Christian Theism 
has claimed a LIVING GoD acting now and here, around us and within us. 
Nay, Theists have never ceased, at least from the days of Job and 
Virgil to the present day, to claim the instinct of animals as one form 
of divine action (Deus anima brutorum), and of course as the mover in 
all the uncorrupted instincts of man. l 
Indignant as one may feel at the perversity of a writer, Physicus 
challenges our pity, and almost melts one, in his chapter on General 
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Law. Unitarians feel.themselves insulted by an opponent's pity : no 
insult is here intended, but does not Physicus, by his shrill, bitter cry, 
invite and entreat our pity? Let the reader listen to it, and see 
whether it can be interpreted as a strange and wild sarcasm, and not 
as the utterance of true feeling (p. 51):— _ 

“ If it had been my lot to have lived in the last generation, I should certainly 
have rested in these ‘sublime conceptions’ [he has been quoting from Baden 
Powell] as in an argument supreme and irrefutable. I should have felt that 
the progress of physical knowledge could never exert any other influence on 
Theism than that of ever tending more and more to confirm that magnificent 
belief, by continuously expanding our human thoughts into progressively 
advancing conceptions, ever grander and yet more grand, of that tremendous 
[blessed ?] Origin of Things, the Mind of God. Such would have been my hope 
—such would have been my prayer. But now, how changed! Never in the 
history of man has so terrific a calamity befallen the race as that which all who 
look may now behold advancing as a deluge, black with destruction, resistless in 
might, uprooting our most cherished hopes, engulfing our most precious creed, 
and burying our highest life in mindless desolation. Science, whom erstwhile 
we thought a very Angel of God, pointing to that great barrier of Law, and 
proclaiming to the restless sea of changing doubt, ‘ Hitherto shalt thou come, 
but no further, and here shall thy proud waves be stayed,—even Science 
has now herself thrown down this trusted barrier; the floodgates of infidelity 
[unbelief ?] are open, and Atheism overwhelming is upon us.” 

If an avowed Theist had written the above, angry protests innu- 
merable would have assailed him, and plentiful snarls against bigotry 
and prejudice, and odiwm theologicum. But now, behold! the deep 
moan of desolation and burial of the higher life comes forth from one 
who writes to propagate the desolation, and cast scorn on all as 
ignorant or “illogical” who find faith in God reasonable, natural, 
cheerful, and certain to be the uniting and beatific faith of the human 
race. There is indeed no room for doubt that the words above quoted 
came from grave and deep sincerity, as another painful passage will 
show (p. 130). He is discussing whether the cosmic Theism of Mr. 
Fiske will supply, “with a greatly enlarged and intensified meaning, 
a system in which we may worship God, and all that is within us bless 
His holy name;” and he adds, such a proclamation “cannot fail to 
arrest our most serious attention. Nay, may it not do more than this ? 
May it not appeal to hearts which haye long ceased to worship ? 
May it not once more revive a hope—long banished, perhaps, but still 
the dearest which our poor natures have experienced—that some- 
where, some time, or in some way, it may yet be possible to feel that. 
God is not far from any one of us? For to those who have known the 
anguish of a shattered faith, it will not seem so childish that ‘our hearts 
should peat the quicker when we once more hear a voice announcing 
to a world of superstitious idolaters, ‘Whom ye ignorantly worship, 
Him declare I unto you.” - l - 

Happily Physicus has truly little reason for predicting that mankind 
is sure to follow his dismal banner and the belief which he feels to be 
“black with destruction.” No argument of modern Atheism has 
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added an ounce of weight to that old .assertion of Epicurus, that the 
harmonies of form which we admire, instead of being a divine work, 
are only the fittest to survive, indeed those which alone were able to 
survive, out of the bungling productions of Nature; who,.no doubt 
(since blind chance alone ruled), created lions with the stomach of 
cows, dogs with the head of men, and every monstrous combination 
that could not live. Only the very few and exceptional which chanced 
to be harmonious could live and did live; and now in these we fondly 
fancy that we see divine workmanship! This argument was flung 
upon a Pagan world, and awhile served as a parrot-utterance to a sect 
which doted upon Epicurus as a divine pope and an unimprovable 
revealer of secrets; for all the Epicureans bowed submissively to their 
founder, just as Lucretius trumpets forth, “Deus ille fuit, Deus, inclute 
Memmi!” but the argument seriously convinced very few, went down 
into forgetfulness, and is revived two millenniums after Epicurus, 
just avoiding to give prominence to what is gross and grotesque, 
however necessary to the argument. Many a poor young man may 
have darkness cast over his soul, and mourn bitterly with Physicus; 
but the creed preached by Physicus has to struggle with the instincts 
and good sense of mankind, and certainly never will prevail. Just 
now, in England, in spite of our gigantic vices and our pernicious 
public mistakes, there is more of deep, hearty, unpretending, charitable, 
sweet-minded religion than at any previous day. The passage con- 
cerning Baden Powell suggests that Physicus is not an old man. We 
may hope that he may yet outgrow beliefs which he justly charac- 
terizes as a calamity and a desolation. 

But the last paragraph brings up what Paley called the argument 
from design, or, by modern foppery, teleology. Indeed in Physicus, 
who probably received the distinction from others, Metaphysical 
Teleology is made a separate head. Such is the process by which the 
vulgar are shut out from a wholly popular subject, and metaphysics 
are converted into a technical and sacerdotal mystery. Of course 
every general proposition may be misapplied, every argument may be 
mismanaged. In our daily experience things happen by chance which 
fit so nicely that we could fancy they were from design. Eager 
reasoners, in ever so good a cause, often push their argument too far, 
and, even when they are substantially correct, carelessness of phrase 
may make it easy to turn their argument to ridicule: moreover, what 
is here much to the point, devout sentiment and criticism are 
antagonistic, as indeed are emotion and criticism. Rightful thankful- 
` ness to the supreme Lord and Ruler makes the devotee accept as 
special favour what a bystander judges to have nothing special in it. 
Every good cause in politics is apt to be damaged with the educated 
and fastidious by the overpleadings of the vehement and eager. But 
after stripping off all that goes beyond the mark of sober and cautious 
thought, there remain in this world fitnesses innumerable, on the 
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largest and the smallest scale, in which alike common sense and un- 
common sense see design; and the only mode of evading this belief 
is by carrying out the cumbrous Epicurean argument to a length of 
which Epicurus could not dream. We cannot prove, we are told, that 
the eye was intended to see, or the hand to grasp, and fingers to work 
delicately: of course we cannot; but what is the alternative? to 
believe that it came about by blind chance? No science has any 
calculus or apparatus to decide between the two theories. Common 
sense, not science, has to decide; and the most accomplished physical 
student has in the decision no advantage whatever over a simple but 
thoughtful man. Cicero, no fool, mastered thoroughly the whole 
Epicurean system, as his Epicurean friend Atticus confessed, as also 
we see in his Dialogues; but he avows that he would as soon believe 
that the Iliad of Homer was written by shaking letters together in a 
bag, as that this universe arose out of blind chance. This has been 
always, as far as we know, the hearty, unhesitating conviction of all 
tribes of man, and eminently of the foremost intellects. That so wild 
a notion should come back strutting up as a proud conqueror, does 
but show that the physicists are intoxicated (as above phrased) by their 
physical triumphs. 

But here is a new discovery. We are (it seems) no longer shut up 
to the alternative, “either intelligence or blind chance.” Physicus 
(p. 159) in commenting on Dr. Flint’s Theism, confesses that up to 
the date of its publication, we had to choose between intelligence and 
fortuity. Dr. Flint’s argument (says he) was legitimate a few months 
ago ; but’now Physicus has demonstrated, “in his fourth chapter,” that 
natural causes* not only may but must have produced existing order. 
His fourth chapter cannot beset before the reader. On the mind of 
the present critic it leaves no impression whatever; but certainly 
there is not a word even tending or pretending to show that there is 
any third admissible hypothesis besides intelligence and blindness; 
and what else is chance, but blind force, he has.not told us. Physicus 
seems to claim originality for his remarkable discovery, and since, 
before ke had attained it, he avows that the argument against chance- 
creation was “fully valid,” he has blighted his own life and given 
himself agonies by his unhappy originality. Apparently he must give 
up the windy verbosity and endless abstractions through which his 
intellect tries to swim into infinitude, before he can get relief from his 
regrettable distress. 

Thus far, it has been insisted positively, that the forces which we 
discover acting on and through matter cannot be material, and must 
be spiritual; next that in the constitution of the universe we discern 
design, and thereby the acting of mind. From these two facts we 
infer a designer, possessed of what we know in man as will-force, but - 


* In natural causes he includes those forces which we insist are Divine. This single 
remark neutralizes his whole argument. 
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ona scale immeasurable by our faculties. Before going further, it 
may be well to insist on the only alternative open to Physicus, if he 
will not admit the judgment of Locke and Newton that gravitation is 
a divine force. aa 

All physical students will now agree that gravitation or attrac- 
tion exists at vast distances, and at small sensible distances; but 
marvellously changes into repulsion at a véry near distance,’ and, 
more marvellously: still, changes again into a most intense attrac- 
tion, which we call cohesion, at an extremely small distance. This 
fact has long convinced our leading mathematicians, that our 


. . . . m . 
received Newtonian formula of gravitation, — (where m is the mass, 
A 


and + the distance), is not absolutely true, yet differs quite inappre- 
ciably from truth at stich distances'as a foot or a yard, while the 
very minute error becomes ever less at greater distances. What 
is the true formula is matter of conjecture; but if repulsion vary 
nearly as the inverse cube of the distance, as many have thought, the 


formula F=% (1—5) may, for aught we know, be a good second ap- 
proximation to truth; if only the number or line a be extremely small, 
so that at sensible distances the fraction < may be quite insignificant. 
In this case be it observed, that while » is greatér than a, the factor 


1-—- is positive, and attraction continues; but when r is less than a, 


the fraction Z becomes greater than 1, the factor 1—* is negative, 


and attraction is changed to repulsion. .To include the case of 
cohesion, we need a further complexity. The simplest formula which 


has been imagined is r=” (1—) (—) where. b is prodigiously 
smaller than a; then if r is less than 0,—the algebraic equivalent of F 
being F=5 G—) Ë) —we find the force is once more positive, 


that is, attractive; and cohesion will vary nearly as the inverse fourth 
power of the distance. We cannot assert this formula to be true; but 
apparently no mathematical law which answers the conditions of fact 
can be simpler than this; and it will be seen, that this requires 
two arbitrary linear constants, a, b, besides the constant m, which 
denotes the.mass of the molecule; and be the law what it may, there 
cannot be fewer arbitrary constants than these. In short every, mole- 
cule lives like a spider in.its little. den, and hugs to its embrace with 
unimaginable intensity whatever comes within a marvellously tiny 
distance less than b; but whatever is further from it than the distance 
b, it repels with a much weaker thrust, yet with great intensity. But 
when the object thus vehemently repelled gets beyond the very small 
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distance a, hatred (as the ancients might say) changes to pity, and the 
molecule, as it were, cries out, Return to the edge of my courtyard ! 
Thus each molecule acts as if it had cognizance of two distances, b and 
a; besides its power of attracting with mass m another molecule in the 
most distant region which ordinary telescopes can reach. These 
. Statements ‘are not theories invented by theologians, but facts as 
imparted to us from the physical schools. -We have now to choose 
between two suppositions; no third is possible. Either these wonder- 
ful and (one may say) sagacious forces are divine, and what Physicus 
would call supernatural, or they inhere naturally in the molecule, as 
Physicus thinks science to compel him to believe. In the latter case, 
what else is science about, but setting up (without proof) an essen- 
tially Fetish doctrine of:the most stupendous and unreasonable kind; 
a doctrine which gives to a brute particle occult and magical power, 
so that, like an Omnipotent God, it reaches from star to star, and dis- 
criminates minute distances with accuracy unparalleled? : Fetishism in 
infantine man is no more to be despised than lisping in an infant, but 
Fetish and magical fancies, when adopted by advancing and pre- 
tentious science, are‘as pitiable as senile lisp and drivel. It is like 
astronomy degenerating into astrology. eee 

In the building up of Theism there are of -course- successive stages. 
Unity in the various forces which man discerned in the universe was 
not at first imagined; but with the culture. and development of mind 
monotheism always drives out polytheism, nor would Physicus or any 
modern Agnostic blame us for believing in such Unity. Either no God 
or one God, they will avow, we must accept. The argument from 
design, if it be not wholly fallacious, proves mind in the universe, 
Of course it is only from experience of our own minds that we have — 
such a word as mind, or can attribute mind to another: in so far, 
reflection on our own mind is needed, if we are to discern design and 
a designer. But Theists further insist, now as of old, that the two 
axioms are legitimate, Man is not the highest being in the universe,” 
and “The Power which created man must have possessed all the 
human powers, and more beside.” From these axioms we infer that 
the power which we call God is a mind and something more,—or, 
rather, much more,—independently of the argument from design. 
They corroborate one another. We appeal to human consent for the 
establishment of these axioms. The unde arripuistt (mentem tuam ?) 
of Cicero has been echoed down from the earliest known times. If 
Physicus persist in his scornful contempt of human consent, and claim 
a proof of first principles which he will never get, he commits religious 
suicide, to his own misery. The kind-of verification. which first prin- < 
ciples may have differs in different topics, and some words on this head 
may not be out of place. ` , 

General consent, or plausibility, may suggest a probability, as does 
‘analogy, even where it fails to- establish truth; and in quantitative 
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science, the intricate but accurate deductions from. an assumed first 
principle may elicit some assertion of fact which is in. our reach to 
test; just as, if we doubted the veracity ofan instrument, say a 
telescope, we may check it by examining close at hand what we saw 
through the glass from a distance. Now, such theology as, is not 
religion is little but physical theory, and is unimportant to life. Only 
when we believe in a moral God is theology of any vital importance ; 
and then the proper verification is in moral life. The very anguish of 
heart to which Physicus confesses might point him in the right direc- 
tion. Quantitative verification could never exist for any axiom of 
theology; for the question of Mind and No Mind could never dis- 
criminate itself in numerical result ; much less can anything moral be 
subject to numerical valuation : but a moral corroboration to a moral 
doctrine is nothing at all unplausible. l 

We have first to inquire how the moral element enters theology ; 
that is, why we add moral epithets, Good, Beneficent, Merciful, to the . 
Spiritual Power which we discern pervading the universe. The 
arguments of scorners, from Epicurus and Cotta down to J. S. Mill, 
have always been such as necessarily fail to join issue with Theistic 
minds. Haunted as Mr. Mill was by the idea of experience, he tacitly 
assumes that religious minds have arrived by his à posteriori road at 
their belief in the divine attributes; at least, he argues against them 
only on this side, and simply scolds down everything else as unreasoning 
faith. They, on the contrary, insist that it is reasonable faith. But first 
let us attend to the history of Theism, and see whether the beliefs have 
not been à priori. Early mankind had no literary history, no prose 
writing, little extended acquaintance with the events of their own day, 
experience so narrow that to form any idea of the Divine morality from 
à posteriori study of “God in history” was impossible and unimagined. 
But as soon as good men looked up with reverence to a higher Power, 
their very reverence compelled them to believe that Power to be better 
than themselves. Energetic rulers, if not themselves very good, made 
sure that as they punished rascals, so the Most High must punish the 
wicked. (It is not here urged that this inference was just ; only the 
process is marked out as à priori.) Tender souls, in like manner, 
believed that God must feel tenderly to the weak and suffering, 
because they discerned tenderness of the strong towards the weak to 
be a high virtue in the powerful; so in proportion as they were good 
themselves, the axiom that “God is better than man” became more 
and more full of meaning. With all this, there was much wrongful 
anthropomorphy and plentiful error; yet out of it the positive side of 
moral religion was gradually worked out, and the errors of fantasy 
and folly were expurgated as time went on, as notably appears in 
contrasting the Jupiter of the “Iliad” with the Jupiter of Aischylus’s 
best passages, or the God of Socrates. Among the Hebrews it was 
-long taken for granted that God would give safety and comfort, long 


showed them that it was false, the discovery was at first bitter and 
appalling. But has the Hebrew nation, has the Christianity founded 
on Judaism, has Islâm, or any religion, renounced on that account the 
intense belief that “God is better than man,” “God is the universal 
Ruler” (though we never can trace His rule in any narrow range of 
events), or that God is merciful and beneficent? No axiom can 
reasonably be retained, or set up, if facts disprove it. Some such 
beliefs, once received, locally at least, as axioms, have been disproved, 


victims of ennui, or professional fighters trained to gamble with their 
lives, and a very few persons of morbid ‘sentiment, among whom, 
perhaps, we must reckon J. S. Mill. 

Yet in excuse for the perverse view of a man in many respects so 
truly good, so amiable, so beloved. by a train of honourable friends, 
so worthy in many respects to be an example to most of us, must be 
mentioned the extravagant emphasis which has traditionally been set 
on the epithet Omnipotent.* Above, Locke was quoted, as struggling 
against the imputation of irreverence, if he denied that God could 
recall the past, and reconcile contradictory propositions, Perhaps 
even still the vulgar notion is, that to the Almighty nothing is diffi- 
cult: He can make a round square ;—an error and folly which 
naturally and reasonably draws out from Mill, as from Physicus, 


* Many scholars insist that Shaddai of the Old Testament is ill-translated Almighty. 
Buxtorf makes it vastator, potens, prepotens, omnipotens. Also in the Apocalypse ravro- 
xpdrup is at least as well translated All-ruling as Almighty. 
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that the epithet Almighty seems to me improper, misleading, and 
unjustified, a mere exaggeration of poetry and uncriticizing: adora- 
tion. The power of God“is great. beyond out measurements, and 
old Homers epithet Much-mighty pleases me; but while we have not, 
and cannot have, any proof that His power has nò limit, the very 
epithet Wise, which the instinct of all religious hearts has applied to 
Him, implies that it has strict limits. To absolute power there‘are no 
difficulties, and no field for the’ exercise of wisdom, whose task is 
simply to-overcome difficulties. If it be‘asked, What difficulties may 
be imagined? ‘one obvious reply is, to reconcile the maintenance’ 
of strict unchangeable laws of nature and the free-will of man with 
the general well-being of the world. Unchangeable law was requisite 
for reasons familiar to every atheist: they’need not be recounted 
here. Unless man were left ‘free to sin, he could not-be free for 
virtue ; he could not’be a moral being at all, but only a‘brute or a 
machine. Thë endless controyersies. about Divine Grace among 
Calvinists and Arminians, ahd, one may perhaps add, in the Platonist 
and Stoic schools, testify how real is this difficulty. Again, although 
our most modem mathematicians torture our ‘intellects by talking 
about a new (algebraic) world which has four dimensions instead of 
the traditional three, which we call”length, breadth, and thickness, 
most persons will acquiesce in the belief that our well-known SPACE, 
and allits properties, which we term:geometry, inhere in the nature of 
things as strictly and primitively as the Divine Being himself; so 
that geometry contains a series of conditions under which He works ; 
conditions which. limit possibility, ‘and give an ample sphere for 
wisdom. Apparently this is at the bottom of the ancient idea, that - 
the Supreme Being had to struggle with the inherent wickedness of 

matter. One may conjecturally go further still. When itis perceived 
that the diffusion of light, heat; and, I believe, of electricity, by reason 


> i at bese . m 
of geometrical necessity follows the same law as gravitation, VIZ, 73 


it is not unreasonable to suspect that, from some ‘reason quite 
unknown, this law for gravitation was the only one harmoniously 
admissible, and therefore was practically inevitable. For us it is 
impossible to get more than glimpses and hints of the conditions 
under which the Divine power works, but-if.there certainly are con- 
ditions, certainly are restrictions, it is a noxious sort of mistake to use 
the epithets Omnipotent, Almighty, Absdlute—the last, an importa- ` 
tion perhaps from Germany. Physicus renews Mr. Mils ‘objections, 
which lose nearly all their weight to those who. are satisfied with 
holding that God is “the blessed and only Potentate.” His special 
complaint against the pains of childbirth is singularly ill-chosen, while 
he means it to be critically decisive. The danger of childbirth is 
nothing to a North American Indian woman, its suffering not such as 
to weaken her for so much as à day: the pain inevitable is probably 
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not more than conduces to maternal affection ; also wise treatment 
by the bath, such as has long been customary on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, is credibly attested to. reduce both pain and danger 
to a very low grade. In short, it is our bad habits which chiefly 
cause the misery, just as in the case of the domestic cow, which we 
ignorantly mismanage. sa ss 

Human folly and sin are the great blight. of this world. Rapacious 
birds and beasts kill their prey with marvellous skill and ease, and with 
a very minimum of pain to the victims. It is beneficial-and right that 
a balance be kept among animals; fierce beasts and birds do this in the 
very best way; so do carnivorous insects. But man js not made for 
a butcher, and he bungles horribly in the work; nay, he kills without 
limit, not for his own, food, but for sport, or avarice, or fantasy. His 
cruelty is deadly, atrocious, wide-wasting. As Pope phrased it, he is 
the tyrant of the world. Yet as human folly and sin are a general 
curse, so, in the course of the ages, human virtue (who can doubt ?) 
is to be the great ornament to the world, and each human family is to 
be blessed tenfold, as general virtue becomes triumphant. History is 
now old enough to tell us, that (let religious persons explain it as they 
may) God will not interfere by miracle to set right our wickednesses. 
Mr. Mill says, that the things of this: world could not. go on worse if 
there were no God; a sayi g which admits only one refutation, viz., by 
retorting that his hypothesis is impossible, for the world certainly could 
not go on at all without God. Still, we may freely translate his words 
into the just remark, that hitherto the world has gone on so ill that 
few of us can discern in it any divine rule. Indeed, until the tender, 
unselfish, and morally wise, stand up firmly to rebuke avarice, impurity, 
oppression, and cruel ambition, we seem to have little ground to expect 
that our moral state will much improve. Mr. Mill’s heart was right, 
therefore his heart was heavy at the sight of manifold hideous misrule. 
Well may all our hearts be heavy too. Yet we must cultivate hope and 
faith, if we are to sustain any strength to work;. and above all, those 
who sorrow over sin, and crime, and misery, must learn to discern one 
another, and understand that they are all God’s soldiers for the noblest 
cause, and must lessen their sad tendency to mutual bickering. To 
hold the same ideal of a righteous life gives a far greater ability for 
energetic common action, than any acceptance.of a creed. When they 
effectually learn this, the world will notably, perhaps rapidly, improve: 
for our divine instincts will spring into activity ; every divine power 
in us now latent will be quickened by the interchange of holy charity. 

The conviction that: the instinct which is blind force in the animal, 
while if obviously tends to results which must have been fore-intended, 
is strictly a force of God, cannot stop short of designating by the 
same name those instincts of man which are primitive, uncorript, and 
obviously beneficial. Hence also a new propriety arises of ascribin g 
to a divine instinct the religious tendencies which generate axioms 
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common to the human race. It is terribly true, that a false religion 
may be far worse than Atheism ; yet right-hearted Atheists ought to 
ponder the assertion, that reverence for a God-believed to be just, 
beneficent, and an approver of righteousness, i is‘a powerful influence 
to give tenderness, purity, and firmness to virtue; nioreover, that this 
very fact is an appropriate verification of the first axioms on which all 


human religion rests. Religious men affirm that the inward heart- - 


worship of a holy God tends to the perfection of men. Is this true? 
Does it, or does it not so tend ? Physicus, it seems, must be convinced 
that it does, or he would not feel his state of “suspended judgment” 
to be a terrible calamity. If belief in God does tend to human per- 
fection, is not that a legitimate verification, not of any local special 
religion, but of the essential principle of reverence for a morally perfect 
and ever-present superior Spirit? Our stiffest Atheists recognize the 
harmony of the universe. Can falsehood tend to human perfection, 
and truth to human degeneracy? That surely were inharmonious. 

Physicus is shocked by the idea that a beneficent Deity can have 
any higher aim than human happiness: to aim in preference at man’s 
perfection he regards as inconsistent with beneficence. This may 
show a fundamental moral collision with religious men as to the 
summum bonum. Miss Cobbe forcibly urged, a.quarter of a century back, 
in her noble book on Intuitive Morals, that a tender-hearted and wise 
mother would choose virtue for her child as its highest good, rather 
than any mean satisfaction of edse and comfort. The passage deserves 
quoting, as the book perhaps is not in the market :— * 

“ Has Love indeed nothing’ better to ‘desire for.its object, than the gratifi- 
cations of intellect, affection; and sense? It seems to me that there is some- 
thing more precious than these, which it would far rather bestow. Who that 
has loved deeply, nobly, worthily, does not know that the honour, goodness, 
purity, truth of our friend is dearer to us that his enjoyment of all the pleasures 
of life, fondly as we would pour them also‘at his feet? How base would be 
the love which would regard a friend’s virtue with indifference, and while 
praying for his worldly prosperity, breathe no aspiration. for his moral. per- 
fection! They were mothers who have said, I would rather have seen my son 
in the grave, than prosperous in iniquity.” 

On these grounds, she contends that the RTA as well as the 
righteousness of God makes virtue, and not happiness, the primary end 


4 


of creation. | It is not well to fall into Stoic exaggeration, and say - 


that mere virtue suffices to generate happiness; but we may well 
maintain, with Aristotle, that the virtuous‘man will never. be wholly 
miserable. No one has a chance of discerning the divine rule in 
this world, if he goes wrong as to the proper end at which divine 


wisdom must aim. With Æschylus (in a sadly corrupt passage D we: 


must avow, 


“In Jove’s straight line, however perfect its truth, 
Jove’s inward yearning is not easily tracked ; 


For the paths of his heart trend dense and overshadowed, 
Unimaginahle to the gaze.’ 
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Afflictions, pains, deaths, would be no burden to faith (that is, to 
à priori belief in the wise Divine rule), if we saw them tend to general 
virtue.. The appalling fact is, that they so very often positively 
demoralize, when wide misrule spreads misery and barbarism. Never- 
theless, those who are as well informed in history as was J. S. Mill 
are able to see, if they will open their eyes to see, two sides of this 
subject. We may notice first the evil side. In no country as yet 
known does its best virtue and wisdom bear rule. Power is coveted 
for its indulgences by the ambitious, the selfish, the violent ; they 
fight with weapons which the virtuous cannot use, and they win their 
object. Even in our present advanced stage, it is discouraging, it is 
highly depressing, that in a great republic, abounding with know- 
ledge, wisdom, and virtue, no one dreams of electing some very wise 
and good man to be President; but the very idea would sound Utopian. 
Not less sad is it to see an aristocracy that has plenty of accomplish- 
ment, honourable character, and high talent, rejecting its nobler and 
better men as leaders, and allowing itself to be swayed by widely 
different influences. More terrible still, to see a great and intelligent 
nation yield itself, through various weakness, to the despotic and 
corrupting rule of a mere adventurer. In short, there is very much 
even in present fact to strain faith, to depress hope, to crush philan- 
thropic effort, and make us share the gloom of Physicus and his 
master. 

Yet there is here a brighter side. Cast the eye back two thousand 
years in history, or a little more, and how dreadful does the then state 
of the world appear in the contrast! There we see force alone 
acknowledged as the arbiter between nations; war to be the ordinary 
natural stage, needing neither justification nor reason 3 cruelty to the 
conquered extreme and crushing; slavery of entire populations the 
unblamed result of conquest; commerce naturally combined with 
kidnapping and the slave trade. We see the Greeks in the midst of 
their highest culture, which did soften many inhumanities, yet regard 
war between Greek and Greek quite’allowable, if no treaty, or rather 
truce, had beén sworn to. We see Rome carry on‘war with barbarian 
ferocity, utterly annihilate freedom and manliness, empty the fields, 
cram the towns with idle and corrupt population, exhaust all Europe, 
Western Asia, and North Africa by oppressive taxation, until the 
whole accumulated civilization of the West sank in mass, while bar- 
barous invaders, whom a single province, if free and moderately well 
ruled, would have repelled, broke up and overwhelmed every vestige 
of hereditary law and right. Then followed a thousand years of 
darkness and confusion. ‘Nor is that all: but dreadful Tartary, the 
inaccessible home of valiant hosts, obedient to a military chief, but 
ruthless, insolent, and violent to every foreigner, again and again 
poured down upon the milder and more civilized South, which never 
could foresee their movements nor guess at their geography. Again 
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and again were China, India, Persia thus scourged, and the barbarism 
“of Tartary reached through all modern Russia; Poland, and Germany. 
Now see within how narrow limits the terrible Tartar powers are 
shrunk, and how impossible it is that the barbarian should ever again 
be a match for the civilized man in war. Moreover, how wide the 
humanizing influences are spread, which claim international morality, 
government for the benefit of the subject population, milder principles 
of war, and prohibition of slavery. Yet how small a part of this vast 
amelioration is attributable to the virtues and wisdom of rulers, or to 
any effort of philanthropic citizens! The retrospect may rather make 
us say that the strivings of selfishness not unjust, and thé insanity of 
rulers, 
“Nam quem Deus vult perdere, dementat prius,” 
have done much more for the benefit of nations than any wisdom of 
the good. The Atheist may plead that the moral progress of our race 
through violences and oppressions towards a better state is only in 
analogy to harmonious order, wrought out by fortuitous concussion of 
atoms. Be it so; but there being two, and only two, alternatives 
presented to our belief, we are not irrational in selecting the other 
alternative, that in the course of ages God works out a. better state 
in spite of and through the folly of man, which He really overrules. 
When we are near to events, we cannot scan the proportions of 
things; only when far withdrawn, when we can take in a very broad 
view, can we judge how the great battle is proceeding. 

This critique of Physicus would be morally incomplete if his doc- 
trine of Determinism were omitted. This is a new name for Fatalism 
or Necessarianism. Such changes remind one of culprits who have 
often been condemned in court; who find it well to assume an alias 
in order to escape the police. Not but that Necessarianism, as main- 
tained by Priestley and others, admitted a ruling God; the Deter- 
minism now preached by Materialist metaphysicians is pure Fatalism, 
uncontrolled by higher mind. Since modern scientists cast away 
this control as a mere superstition, Fatalism is the perfectly correct 
name of their doctrine. It is impossible for them to give a plausible 
reason why they should not cordially accept for it this universally 
understood and ancient name, except that Fatalism, after being clearly 
enunciated for more than two thousand years, has been condemned as 
at once monstrous and pernicious by the general mass of mankind and 
by certainly a vast majority of the acutest intellects; therefore they 
take refuge under a new name “ Determinism,” which, with his usual 
easy confidence, Physicus expects to prevail, because’it is the doctrine 
to which the minds of these modern Materialists converge. Among 
pulpit preachers Mr. M. D. Conway has embraced it; Mr. Herbert 
Spencer regards all persons to be “men of confused thought” who 
deny it. ; ; 

Now how stands the argument? On the side of Free Will we 
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allege that the very first knowledge which an infant gains—the 
_ foundation of all after-knowledge—is the distinction between itself, 
-as what is called an ego, and all things and persons exterior to self, 
-and that in this idea of an ego is included will to act or not to act. 
-Its primary consciousness which is the beginning of knowledge teaches 
-as truly and effectually that its will is itself, as that it exists. As 
intellect ripens, no shadow of doubt rises in the young mind as to its 
power to act this way or that way, and of its guilt if it wilfully do the 
wrong instead of the right. The universal testimony of mankind 
brands a bad man not only as noxious, like an evil beast, but as 
wicked, and justly punishable. Every human language testifies the 
‘universal conviction that a man’s actions are his own, and that he is 
responsible for his conduct. Even the languages imperfect in all 
other respects abound with moral words of praise and blame, which 
-exhibit the verdict formed concerning human conduct as free. Wild 
‘astonishment and contempt arise if it be alleged that a culprit could 
not help acting as he did, unless-the plea mean that he is insane—that 
is, that his mind is abnormal, that through disease or malformation he 
must be treated rather as a beast than as a man. Where this is not 
‘intended, one who defends his wrong behaviour by saying, “I could 
not help it; no man can help following his desires,” excites such in- 
dignation as probably to draw out the reply, “Then I cannot help 
beating you.” The very words right and wrong imply the freedom 
‘of the agent. If human action were determined by pre-existing cir- 
-cumstance and forces beyond the cognizance or power of the will, as 
‘is the motion of a planet, no one would call a man virtuous or vicious, 
no man could be praised for going right, any more than we can praise 
or blame a planet. Where only one way is possible, there is no wrong 
‘way imagined or imaginable. The laws of every nation presume 
responsibility and moral guilt, so complete is the consent of mankind. 
He who denies it seeks to repeal all the social beliefs on which law is 
‘founded, all our sentiment concerning criminal conduct. Pronouncing 
that we are all the helpless victims of desire, he does his worst to cut 
the sinews of self-control. Self-control is an absurd idea, if action. 
chas no freedom. 

What is the opposite argument of the Determinist? Physicus does 
‘not enter into the question closely, and it might not be fair to regard 
‘his argument as exhausting all that is or can be urged on that side: 
‘but he evidently adduces, as a chief and sufficient argument, the 
-assertion that. all action is determined by motives; for that reason they 
‘call the doctrine Determinism. But in the first place this is against 
-obvious fact. . If to one who challenges my free-will, I reply, “ Well, 
“up to this moment nothing has determined whether I shall raise my 
right hand earlier or my left : behold! I, I myself, determine what was 
“indeterminate ; I raise my left ;"—it is puerile trifling to say that I was 
ampelled by a desire to prove my freedom, and this was the motive 
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which determined my action: for this desire would have been as: 
` effectually gratified by raising the right hand. The désire, therefore, . 
did not determine my action: my will alone determined it, and no one 
can assign any motive that swayed my will. But again, in the more- 
serious matters, where motives are concerned, it is asserted that our 
conduct is necessarily determined by the strongest motive. This argu- 
ment wrongfully assumes that one motive is, in itself, stronger than 
another; which is contrary to fact. If a man is momentarily poised, as- 
it were, between two forces,—say, the desire of some self-gratification 
(ease, indulgence) and the desire to do an act of kindness,—evidently 
one desire is not intrinsically stronger than the other. Each may seem 
to be a motive, but the will of the individual decides which of the two- 
shall prevail, and therefore be called the stronger. To say that the ` 
man “was determined by the stronger motive” is then imbecility. 
There is nota shred of good sense in the argument of the Fatalist : its. 
only plausibility is gained by pretending that the advocate of freedom: 
claims for the human will unlimited power. This is a false pretence. © 
Tf, in hope of saving an innocent person’s life, any one tell a lie, while 
doubting whether, even in this case, it is right to violate truth, the 
severest believer in responsibility discerns that the rightly -strong 
desire of saving life has overpowered the moral will, and forbears to- 
censure. For extreme cases all make allowance. 

It is alleged that this doctrine of Fatalism does not annihilate virtue 
and vice, because those who hold it continue to acknowledge that 
virtue is a more amiable, more useful state than vice; and that a 
generous man is a nobler, more admirable being than a selfish pro- 
fligate. This defence misses the point of the argument. A dog is 
nobler than a cat or rabbit; a horse more useful than a pig; an ele- 
phant more amiable than a tiger : yet in none of these cases do we 
call the better animal virtuous or the inferior vicious. The epithets are , 
clearly out of place, unmeaning, except where two modes of conduct: 
are possible, a better and a worse, to the same agent. 

It is no stretch of charity to believe that advocates of Fatalism are 
themselves as virtuous men as their zealous opponents. One may meet 
persons eminently unselfish, who will argue by the hour to prove that 
selfishness is the only possible motive to action; a paradox which. 
(sarcastically perhaps) Aristotle mildly adopts, by admitting that in 
some sense the most virtuous man is the most selfish of all, inasmuch 
as he chooses for himself chiefly that which is the best possession, virtue. 
It is not uncommon to find men who forbid private judgment, yet most 
emphatically (and it may seem, unconsciously) exercise private judg- 
ment: so those whose theory explodes self-control may be eminently 
self-controlled, especially when they have been trained in a totally 
opposite school. But it is certain that to teach children that every 
action is determined, and that they have no free-will to choose 
right or wrong, but are necessarily the slaves of desire, is a most 
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corrupting education. Moreover, such doctrine explodes self-reproof’ 
and penitence as superstitious folly ; hereby damaging intensely 
tenderness of judgment. Nay, if law were reorganized on this 
theory, it would become draconically severe. No mercy would be 
shown to criminals who were regarded as brutes incapable of self- 
control. Man and brute would be put on the same level. So much 
has been written to justify the assertion made in the opening, that 
Physicus unawares was adopting a theory hostile to morals. 

If anything here written may have seemed too severe, let the reader 
consider how powerful a body of scientists is striving to drag ingenuous. 
and uninformed youth into doctrines under which Physicus himself so. 
bitterly moans. 

F. W. NEWMAN. 


METHODS OF SOCIAL REFORM. 


J.—AMUSEMENTS OF THE PEOPLE. 
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i possible Methods by which we may hope to accomplish Social 

Reform are almost infinite in number and variety. As society be- 
comes more complex and the forms of human activity multiply, so must 
multiply also the points at which careful legislation and continuous social 
effort are required to prevent abuse, and secure the best utilization of 
resources. Nor are these Methods of Social Reform to be regarded as 
alternatives, one or other or a few of which are to be considered suffi- 
cient. They are to be advocated and adopted conjunctively, not 
disjunctively. Each and all must be brought into simultaneous play, 
-if any considerable effect is to be produced. It is common to hear 
social reformers express disappointment that their efforts seem to bear 
such slight results. Schools have been built, penny readings started, 
-penny banks, libraries, and various useful institutions established, and 
‘yet crime andignorance and drunkenness show no apparent diminution 
—nay, sometimes they show an increase. 

But it is altogether a mistake to suppose that a few Methods of 
Social Reform, almost casually adopted according to the crotchets of 
+he reformer, can be expected to make any serious impression upon 
the bad habits of a population,—habits which have become confirmed 
during centuries of ignorance and mistaken legislation. Time must 
‘be a great element in social reform, and it is hardly to be expected 
that any great change can become manifest in less than the thirty 
years during which a new generation displaces the older one. But 
in addition to this consideration, we must remember that it is of com- 
paratively little good to close some flood-gates, while others are left 
wide open. If from ignorance or neglect or, it may be, from sinister 
motives, we leave many of the more important causes of social mis- 
chief in full operation, it is quite likely that our efforts in other 
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‘directions, however meritorousin themselves, will be neutralized. What 
-is needed among social reformers is a long pull, anda strong pull, and 
‘especially a pull all together. Each individual may, according to his 
‘tastes and prejudices, choose his own strand of the rope, and exert 
his own force entirely upori that, if he likes; but he must not sup- 
‘pose that he alone can do any appreciable part of the work. He must 
be tolerant then of the different, or, it may sometimes appear, the 
inconsistent efforts of others. And it would be well that he should 
keep his mind open tò conviction, that there are other directions in 
which his efforts might be much more advantageously devoted. If 
the citadel of poverty and ignorance and vice is to be taken at all, it 
must be besieged from every point of the compass,—from below, from 
above, from within ; and no kind of arm must be neglected which will - 
tend to secure the ultimate victory of morality and culture, 

It is obvious, of course, that in any singlé article it is impossible to 
treat of more than: one Method of Social Reform. In selecting for 
the subject of the present article Public Amusements, I must not be 
supposed to attribute to it any exclusive or disproportionate weight. 
Neverthelesg, theré is hardly any other method, taken separately, to 
which greater importance should be attributed than to the pioviding 
‘of good moral public amusements, especially musical entertainments, 
Up to quite recent years, the English people have, in this respect, 
been wofully backward, as compared with the more cultured Conti- 
nental nations. There are still large parts of the manufacturing and 
more thickly populated districts of the kingdoin where pure and 
rational recreation for the poorer classes can hardly be said to exist 
at all. The richer classes do not suffer much from this lack of local 
amusement. ‘They take care to enjoy themselves in periodic visits to 
London, in tours abroad, or in residence at watering-places, where 
entertainments are provided. Their amusements on their own estates 
chiefly consist.in shooting, and other forms of sport, in the prosecution 
of which they are led to exclude the mags of the people even from 
the natural enjoyments of the air and the sun. ` It is hardly too much 
to say that the right to dwell freely in á grimy street, to drink freely 
in the neighbouring public-house, and to walk freely between the 
high-walled: parks and. the jealously preserved estates of our land- 
owners, is all that the just and equal laws of England secure to the 
mass of the population. ef 

England is traditionally called “Merrie England;” but there has 
always seemed to me to be something absurdly incongruous in the 
name ab present. It is a case of anachronism, if not of sarcasm. 

England may. have been merry in the days when the village green 
and the neighbouring common were still unenclosed ; when the May- 
pole was set up, and thé village fiddler and the old English sports were 
really existing institutions. But all that sort of thing is a matter of 
history. Popular festivals, fairs, wakes, and the like, have fallen into 
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disuse or contempt, and have to a great extent been suppressed by 
the magistrates, on the ground of the riotous and vicious assemblages 
which they occasioned. There is no difficulty in seeing that there is 
„a tendency, in England at least, to the progressive degradation of 
popular amusements. Many opportunities of recreation have gone, 
for the same reason that May fair, and Bartholomew fair, and, within 
the last few years, Knott Mill fair at Manchester, have gone. Horse- 
racing, indeed, survives as still a national sport, but it cannot long be 
tolerated, unless it be conducted with more regard to decency and“ 
morality. Already the so-called “ gate-meetings” in the neighbour- 
hood of the metropolis are denounced as “an intolerable nuisance,” 
gathering together, as they do, the scum of the blackguardism and 
` crime of London. 

But, if old amusements are by degrees to be suppressed, and no new 
ones originated, England must indeed be a dull England. Such it 
has, in fact, been for a length of time. Taking it on the average, 
England is as devoid of amusements as a country of such wealth can 
be. The people seem actually to have forgotten how to amuse them- 
selves, so that when they do escape by an excursion train from their 
depressing alleys, there is no provision of music, no harmless games, 
nor other occupation for the vacant time. The unusual elevation of 
spirits which the fresh air occasions vents itself in horse-play and 
senseless vulgarity ; and, in the absence of any counter-attraction, it 
is not surprising that the vefreshment-bar and the nearest tap-room are 
the chief objects of attention. 
~ I quite allow that when our English masses try to amuse themselves, 
they do it in such a clumsy and vulgar way as to disgust one with 
the very name of amusement. Witness the Bank Holidays on Hamp- 
stead Heath, where the best fun of the young men and women 
consists in squirting at each other with those detestable metal pipes 
which some base genius has invented. Then, again, what can be 
worse than the common run of London music-halls, where we have a 
nightly exhibition of all that is degraded in taste? Would that these- 
halls were really music-halls! but the sacred name of music is defiled 
in its application to them. It passes the art of language to describe- 
the mixture of inane songs, of senseless burlesques, and of sensational 
acrobatic tricks, which make the staple of a music-hall entertainment.. 
Under the present state of things, the most vulgar and vicious lead 
the taste, and the conductors of such establishments passively follow. 

We value ourselves much upon our imagined superiority to other 
nations, and in some respects we really are superior. Butemy self- 
complacent feelings of national pride are always mortified when I go 
abroad, and am enabled to make direct comparison between English 
manners and Continental manners. And when I come back I feel still 
more mortified. For several years in succession it happened that I 
returned home from a tour in Norway or Sweden, so as to reach home. 
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by a Monday evening train from Hull to Manchester. Perhaps Monday 

evening was an exceptionally bad time to enter the manufacturing 

districts, but certainly the contrast between the poor gentleman ` 
peasants of Scandinavia, and the rich, rowdy, drunken artisans of 

England, was something extremely painful. Of course, it is only a 

small per-centage of the artisans, after all, who are really rowdy and 

drunken; but this per-centage governs far too much the tone of 

public amusements. If, as is usually the case,we find foreign manners 

superior to English, it behoves us to inquire why. There is no sense 

in hiding our heads in our insular home, and pretending that we do 

not see the backward and uncultured character of that part of the 

population, at any rate, which obtrudes itself upon our notice. It is 

said that the term “ gentleman” is a peculiarly English one, and that - 
Continental nations have taken the name and the idea of the character 
from our nobility, who travel much abroad, and who often present, it 
must be allowed, excellent specimens of the gentleman. -Fortunately 
our Continental neighbours do not travel in England so much as we 
travel abroad; and this accounts for the fact that they have not 
taken the name and character of “ blackguard” from us. For I must 
confess that, in travels over several parts of the world, I have never 
met anything quite equal to the English blackguard, unless, indeed, 
it be the American rowdy. Reform must begin with a true appre- 
ciation of the need of reform, and I do not think that those who will 
take the trouble personally to compare our popular amusements and 
assemblages, such as race-meetings, cheap trips, music-hall audiences, 
and the like, with the nearest corresponding manifestations in France, 
or Italy, or Derimark, or Sweden, or Germany, will think that I have 
used undue literary license in describing the difference. 

Now I believe that this want of culture ‘greatly arises from the fact 
that the amusements of the masses, instead of being cultivated, arid 
multiplied, and refined, have been frowned upon and condemned, and 
eventually suppressed, by a dominant aristocracy. Amusement has 
been regarded as in itself almost sinful, and at the best as a necessary 
evil. Accordingly, villages and. towns have grown up in the more 
populous parts of the kingdom absolutely devoid of any provision 
whatever for recreation. It seems to be thought that the end of life 
is accomplished if there be bréad and beef to eat, beer to drink, beds 
to sleep in, and chapels and churches to attend on Sundays. The 
idea that the mass of the people might have their refined, and yet 
popular amusements, is only just dawning. Strenuous workers no 
‘doubt the English people are; but all the more need there is in con- 
sequence that they should spend their Surplus earings wisely. As 
‘things are, they earn well, but they spend badly. The fortiter in re is 
‘theirs ; but where is the suaviter in modo? Too often the least ten- 
dency towards culture is condemned. If a factory-girl or a housemaid 
‘appears in a smart bonnet and a well-made dress, our high-class 
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moralists object at-once that she is aping her betters. How can good 
earnings be better spent than. in aping your betters ?. and how is real’ 
civilization to be attained if. the. mere necessaries ‘of. life are to be- 
good enough for the bulk of the.people ? ? i 

. Among the means towards a higher E I unhesitatingly: 
assert that the deliberate cultivation of public amusement.is.a principal’ 
one., Surely we may accept as an axiom that the average man or 
woman requires an average amount of reċreation..- : At. least-it is not. 
for our richer classes to say hay. The life of a young man or a young 
womanin aristocratic circles is one continous round of:varied amuse-- 
ments. Are we to allow. that. what.is to them the perfection of exist- 
ence is to have no counterpart whatever among the: poor drudges of 
the farm or factory? Isit not all the more requisite that when there 
are few hours inthe. week to.spare for recreation,.those.hours should! 
be sweetened in the. most,wholesome, and agreeable;way.? -And as, 
by the. progress of science, and invention, those vacant, hours are 
gradually prolonged, it. becomes more and more ‘requisite that pro- 
vision should be made for their harmless occupation.. - The. old-idea. of” 
keeping people moral by. keeping their noses to, the -grindstone must 
be abandoned. As. things are going, people will;,and, what is more, 
they ought to have.all. possible. means. of healthy recreation. . The: 
question is, the Free, Library and the. News Room versus the PubEe=_ 
house, and, as my more immediate subject, the welhoondugtes Gencers 
versus the inane and vulgar Music-hall. , 

There is, indeed, a brighter side to this ei than i is yet 
mentioned. All that I have been saying was more trie of our popu-- 
lation twenty or thirty years.ago, than it is now.. What I shall advo- 
cate is mainly suggested by things already accomplished in: one part 
of the country or another. I. claim no originality for my remarks, 
unless perhaps it. be.that of treating the subject. more seriously than is. 
usual, and of insisting that popular amusements ate no trivial matter, but. 
rather one that has great influence ón national manners and character. 

The erection of the Crystal Palace forms.an epoch in this subject.. 
That palace is, I might venture to say, the most: admirable institution 
in the country. It has been of. infinite service in showing what a. 
rich nation might do in uniting science, and art, and nature, for the- 
entertainment and civilization of the people. It has proved, once for 
all, that with noble surroundings, with beautiful objects of attraction, 
and with abundance of good music, the largest masses of people may 
recreate themselves,-even in. the neighbourlood of London, with 
propriety and freedom from moral harm. The fact, so pr operly insisted: 
upon by Mr. Fuller, that not one person in a million, among visitors to- 
the Crystal Palace, is charged with drunken and disorderly conduct, is. 
worth a volume in itself. The Crystal Palace,:as ‘is well known, has. 
already been imitated by'the Alexandra Palace, by the Westminster 
Aquarium, and on a smaller-scale by Aquariums, Winter Gardens, or 
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somewhat similar institutions under various names, which have been 
lately built in the principal watering-places. These watering-places 
are, in fact, running a race as to which shall present hesitating visitors 
with the best places of entertainment. The Pump Room and the 
Assembly Room are antiquated; but now Brighton has its Aquarium ; 
Buxton its Public Gardens and Music Pavi ion; Southport, Blackpool, 
and Tynemouth have opened their Winter Gardens ; Eastbourne has 
got its Devonshire Park, where cricket, lawn tennis, croquet, rinking, 
and music are happily combined. Such institutions are, indeed, 
chiefly designed for the richer classes, and their great cost necessitates 
a somewhat high entrance-fee. They have, as yet, been undertaken 
only by professed pleasure-towns, which can at the best be visited by 
the mass of the working classes by occasional excursion trains, But 
it is to be hoped that, as the practicability of erecting such institutions 
begins to be better understood, they may be gradually introduced into 
all towns, both great and small, gay and dull. Already it has dawned 
upon people that a town is incomplete without its public park, and a 
few wealthy men have made the noble present ofa park to the borough 
with which they are connected. Manchester has been foremost in 
providing a series of parks at the cost of the ratepayers. But I hold 
that a public park should be considered incomplete without its winter: 
garden and music pavilion, and naturally the music pavilion is incom- 
plete without the music. It is well to have places where people may 
take the air; but itis better still to attract them every summer evening 
into the healthy, airy park by the strains of music. 

There are many modes by which recreation and culture may be 
brought within the reach of the multitude; but it is my present 
purpose to point out that the most practicable and immediately effi- 
cient mode is the cultivation of pure music. I have no wish to dis- 
parage Art Galleries, Museums, Public Libraries, Science Lectures, and 
various other social institutions, the value and true uses of which I 
may perhaps attempt to estimate on some other occasions; but I am 
certain that music is the best means of popular recreation. It fulfils. 
allthe requirements. In the first place, it involves no bodily fatigue, since 
it can best be enjoyed sitting down. To inspect a picture gallery or 
a museum is always a tiring work,.neither exercise nor repose; the 
standing or stooping posture, the twisting of the neck, and the 
straining of the eyes, tend to produce, after a few hours, a state 
approaching nervous and muscular exhaustion. This is not the way 
to recreate the wearied mechanic, or the overworked clerk or man of 
business. It may be a very improving occupation of time for those 
who aré holiday-making, and can start in the morning with a good 
store of superfluous energy. 

With musical entertainments it is altogether different. A com- 
fortable seat, a supply of fresh air, and a quiet audienee, are requisite 
physical conditions for the ‘enjoyment of music, but these being 
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secured, a good musical performance, at Ìeast for those who have any _ 
appreciation of harmony and melody, is perfect repose. - There is no 
straining of the nerves or muscles, no effort of any kind, but mere 
passive abandonment of the mind to the train of ideas'and emotions 
suggested by the strains. And there is this peculiar advantage about 
melody, that, per se, it is absolutely pure and remote fiom trivial ideas. 
The song and the dance may have their associations, good or evil; but 
the pure melody in itself is pure indeed; it is gay, or pathetic, or 
stately, or sublime, but in any case there is something in the thrill of a 
choice chord, and the progression of a perfect melody, which seems to 
raise the hearer aboye the trifling affairs of life. At times it “ brings 
all Heaven before us.” And there is this further advantage about the 
exhilaration and elevation of mind produced by true music in the 
musical, that it is, more than any other form of excitement, devoid of 
reaction, and of injurious effects of any kind. What some seek, at 
the cost of health, and life, and reputation, from alcohol, and from 
opium, that they might obtain innocuously from music, if they could 
cultivate true musical taste. Of course there is some nervous waste even 
in the enjoyment of music, and it is greater as the attention is more 
excited. Tedium must usually follow an entertainment of two or three 
hours; but so soon as- tedium approaches the attentive attitude of 
mind is destroyed, and the corresponding nervous waste ceases. The 
music, in short, holds the mind enchained just so long as there is 
energy of thought to spare; in the meantime the body remains in a 
perfect state of repose. 

For these, and various secondary reasons which might be urged, I 
hold that musical cultivation is the safest and surest mode of popular 
culture; and it is greatly to the low state of musical education among 
the masses of English population that I attribute their helpless state 
when seeking recreation. In the majority of Continental towns it is 
quite the rule to find a fair orchestra giving daily open-air concerts in 
the public square or park. The merchant, and the shopkeeper, and 
the mechanic, as a matter of course, stroll down on a fine evening, 
and spend a tranquil hour or two with their families and neighbours. 
The husband perhaps takes his glass of thin beer, and the wife and 
family share a bottle or. two of lemonade. A more harmless, whole- 
some, and recreative mode of spending the evening cannot be in- 
vented; but where is it possible to do the like in England, ‘except at 
a few select watering-places? : 

Not to go further afield for the present, where, I want to know, can 
a young man or a family in London enjoy a few hours of inexpensive 
out-of-door popular music in the summer evenings? The parks are 
open, and it is possible to walk, and sometimes to sit down and repose 
in them; but where is thé music? I suppose a military band still 
plays every morning at the change of guard at St. James’s Palace, as 
I remember it used to do many years ago. A police band once 
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started afternoon performances at the end of the Mall in St. James’s 
Park, and thére was the hotly-contested Sunday afternoon band in 
Regents Park. Once or twice I heard one of the Guards’ bands play 
near the Knightsbridge Barracks. With these trifling exceptions, I 
remember no open-air music in the whole of London of the kind 
which I advocate. With all our vast expenditure on the army, cannot 
they spare us a band? With all the vast wealth of the empire, 
cannot the metropolis do what some third-rate town in France, or 
Germany, or Swéden does? Of course it cannot be really the want of 
funds, but because those who could so easily raise the funds in one 
way or another disapprove the object, or think it impracticable. To 
suggest an evening military concert in St. James’s Park, the gardens 
of the Thames Embankment, or even Trafalgar Square, at once sug- 
gests the idea of a horrid crowd of roughs and pickpockets. All that 
is vulgar and disagreeable would be brought to the surface. The 
member of Parliament who was so shocked at seeing dirty little 
children in St. James’s Park would be altogether scandalized at the 
vulgar throng which might be attracted by music. But are we really 
in such a hopelessly uncultured and brutal condition that we cannot 
venture even to try the means of improvement? What makes the 
people vulgar but the total want of means to render them refined ? 

So novel a thing as popular out-door concerts in London might 
draw together surprised and somewhat disagreeable crowds at first. 
But when, by degrees, the novelty of the thing had worn off; when 
the roughs and pickpockets and disorderly boys found that the police ` 
were present also; when the shopkpeper found that he could safely 
bring out his wife and family, and, for a few pence, obtain seats and 
spend a cheerful cool hour or two, then the thing would be discovered 
to be just as practicable and enjoyable as it is in the Palais Royal, 
or in the capitals, and even the minor towns, of most Continental 
countries. Not long since it was thought to be impossible to open a 
public garden in the centre of London, so great was the fear, of col- 
lecting the residuum there. But, so far as I have observed, or heard, 
or read, absolutely no harm arises from the Thames Embankment 
Gardens, or from Mr. Grant’s admirable oasis in Leicester Square. 
The deserted churchyards are now being utilized as recreation- 
grounds; and in the long course of time perhaps Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
and other available spaces, will be put to their proper use. The 
introduction of the band on summer week-day evenings seems to me 
the natural corollary. The question, I may here remark, whether 
music is proper on Sunday afternoons is a totally different one, with 
which the matter ought not to be complicated. 

What I have advocated for London should also be carried out pro- 
portionally in every town and village. Eventually each considerable 
town should have, as I have said, its park, and music pavilion where 
the open-air concerts would take place. , But for the present, it would 
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be sufficient if a rifle corps band, or some.amateur band, obtained per- 
mission to utilize any available open place, collecting the small ‘sim’ © 
necessary for expenses either by a trifling charge for reserved chairs, 
or by a subscription list among the shopkéepers. and residents. This 
. ig already done at Hampstead, where the Rosslyn Hill brass’ band, 
assisted by a local subscription list, plays ‘every :Saturday evening 
onthe Upper Terrace, Hampstead Heath. Their successful. perform- 
ances have’ stirred up the zeal of the local volunteer corps band, which 
lias recently added a performance on Thursday evenings. It cannot 
be said that the attendance at these out-of-door concerts is very- 
extensive or Véry select, but no harm or nuisance whatever ‘arises. 
As the value of such a harmless entertainment becomes understood, I 
should hope that the Metropolitan Board of Works would: authorize 
the erection of a suitable music pavilion on some convenient part of 
the Heath, where these and other bands might perform under better 
acoustic conditions. `’ ' ok 
There is absolutely nothing but apathy to prevent the same thing: 
being done in every considerable village in the country. A small 
subscription to buy the instruments, to construct a small orchestra, and 
_ to pay the incidental expenses, and a zealous volunteer bandmaster to 
get together the musical amateurs of the neighbourhood, and to give 
them a little training, is all that is needed. In many places the local 
volunteer corps already has an organized band, and it will not require . 
much pressure to induce them to air their uniforms and display their 
skill. There is no doubt a certain number of places where this is 
already done; a few weeks since I happened to hear a band which had 
commenced performances on “The Vine,” or public green of Seven- 
oaks. In the winter the same bands might give weekly cheap con- 
certs in the drill shed, the skating rink, the assembly room, the village 
schoolroom, ot any other available chamber. Whenever practicable, 
it would be ‘desirable at the same time to provide cheap non- 
intoxicating refreshments. Only in some such a way is it possible to 
countermine the increasing influence of the noxious Music-hall. The 
people will have amusement and excitement of one kind or other, 
and the only question is whether the business of recreation shall fall 
entirely into the hands of publicans, or whether local movements: of 
no serious difficulty will not provide suitable counter-attractions. 
There is no place which needs the means of pure recreation more 
than the East End of London, and I may venture to suggest that an 
admirable opportunity for making the first experiment there ‘exists 
ready at hand in the Columbia Market. It is sad to pass throygh tlie 
beautiful but deserted arcades of this intended market, and then dis- 
cover a magnificent Gothic hall, occupied only by a few: old chairs 
and tables, which seem as if they. were forgotten alike by dealers and 
by purchasers. The Baroness Burdett Coutts would amply retrieve 
her one great failure if she could be persuaded to make this noble. 
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-. building into a model place of recreation for the East of London. 
Slight alterations would convert the market hall into an excellent music 
gallery, where some of our.social reformers should be allowed to pro- 
vide good, but. simple’ concerts in the winter. The performers need 
‘not be of the first rank; and amateur aid would doa good deal, though 
not all” I have heard of a West End choral society which makes a 
point of visiting the East End to give free concerts there, with the 
view of elevating the taste of the poorer classes. Were the Columbia 
Hall available for the purpose, abundant aid of the kind could no doubt 
be obtained by a vigorous committee; but it would be a mistake to 
depend wholly on volunteer performers. The mass of the people 
should be admitted at a charge of a penny or twopence, and a certain 
number of seats might be reserved at sixpence or a shilling each. 
Good tea, coffee, cocoa, with light refreshments, and all kinds of non- 
intoxicating drinks, should be provided at the back of the hall, if there 
were room, or, if not, in the adjoining buildings. The music should 
consist of the better class of dance music, old English melodies, 
popular classical songs; but there should be a careful intermixture of 
the higher order of music. My own observations lead to the con- 
clusion that there is hardly any audience which will not be touched 
by a really beautiful melod: , Such, for instance, as that of Bach’s 
Prelude as arranged by Gounod. Itis only the great musical structures 
such as the Symphonies, with their elaborate introductions and com- 
plicated developments, which demand long musical training for their 
appreciation. 

While I am speaking of Columbia Market I may go a step further, 
and suggest that the fine central area of the market could not possibly 
be better utilized than by converting it similarly into a recreation 
ground. A soft floor, and a good supply of swings, merry-go-rounds, 
and the like, would soon make it the happiest spot in the kingdom. 
At another time I shall argue that in a sound sensible state of things, 
every group of houses should as a matter of course have its play- 
grounds for children, five per cent. of all building land, for example, 
being compulsorily set apart by law for recreative purposes. But, as 
such an idea never entered into the heads of our ancestors, the dangerous 
streets, and the reeking alleys are the play-grounds of the mass of 
English children. Columbia Market offers the best possible opportunity 
for showing what might be done to remedy this state of things. Free 
gymnasia already exist at Primrose Hill, in the Alexandra Park at 
Manchester, and elsewhere, but they are far from the classes which use 
them; and a well-regulated place of recreation in the centre of such a 
dense poor population as that of Bethnal Green, would be a novelty 
indeed. Insummer evenings the area of the market might be employed 
for open-air concerts by a brass band. To supply the poor with 
cheap good food was an excellent idea of the munificent founder of 
these buildings; but there are- countless good shops in Shoreditch, 
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and in the surrounding principal streets. There is no such thing as 
the institution for the supply of pure, wholesome, popular recreation 
which might be provided by the Columbia Play-ground and the 
Columbia Concert Hall. a" 

The question arises whether any measureg could be suggested for 
raising the tone of the numerous existing music-halls, which must long 
havea hold on a large part of the population. I will presently refer 
to one legislative and police measure, which is as indispensable as it is 
practicable. But, apart from this, it is difficult to see what direct 
means there are of influencing private competing owners. The magis- 
trates can hardly exact a certain proportion of Beethoven or Schumann 
as a condition of the license. It is the audience which must demand 
better entertainment, if the common run of music-halls are to be made 
to supply it. But it is to be earnestly hoped that the great public 
places of recreation, the Crystal and Alexandra Palaces and the West- 
minster Aquarium, will always carefully maintain the high tone and the | 
perfect respectability by which alone they can fulfil their raison d'être. 
Already, indeed, it is a matter of regret to notice that Zazel draws 
better than the Pastoral Symphony, and that Negro minstrels must be 
enlisted to keep up the force of attraction. Our hopes of elevating 
public taste would be sadly dashed to the ground, were vulgarism to 
invade our highest places of entertainment. Nor do I believe that 
there would be any gain in the end. Long may the time be distant, 
but if once such a place of amusement be deserted by the middle and 
upper classes and set down as vulgar, the course of its decline can be 
foreseen. Whatever our great caterers do, they must make a point of 
mingling all classes together, and retaining a reputation as places of 
fashionable resort. 

Nor is it only in open-air and purely popular musical entertainments 
that much good might be done in London. It has often been a 
matter of wonder to me that in the vast social world of London there 
is no really great hall and no series of concerts such as Mr. Halle 
conducts with pre-eminent success at the Free Trade Hall in Man- 
chester. Excepting, perhaps, Exeter Hall, I do not happen to know 
any London hall where such performances could be successfully 
attempted. Of course there is the Albert Hall; but that is too large, 
and is hardly in London at all. I suppose that even its promoters 
will now allow that it is, in spite of its noble organ, an irretrievable 
blunder. Its position is essentially bad, and never can be much 
better. How strange it is that those whose object was the elevation 
of the public taste, the taste surely of the masses, should have placed 
their instruments of elevation as far as possible from the masses they 
were to dlevate! The fashionable residents of Kensington, Belgravia, 
Tyburnia, are just the classes which cannot be supposed to need 
culture; and even as regards some of these districts, it seems to have 
been forgotten that Hyde Park occupies one-half of the horizon of the 
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Albert Hall, and thus for ever places a needless physical obstacle of’ a 
mile or more in the way of those who seek recreation. Even when 
one reaches the hall, it strikes the spectator as quite unsuited to 
musical, and indeed almost all other purposes. The sound of the 
largest orchestra is swallowed up and dissipated in the vast expanse. 
The audience are so far removed from each other and from the 
orchestra, that they cease to act as a united audience. The warmth 
of sympathetic feeling, which is no small part of any public.entertain- 
ment, is converted into a chilly attempt to discover, through the field- 
glass, what is going on in other parts of the house. The lesson we, 
learn-is not to wait for social reforms to be accomplished through 
mysteriously-moved bodies of Royal Commissioners. 

What all the powers of South Kensington could never do has been 
to a great extent accomplished by the conductors of the Popular 
Concerts at St. James’s Hall. They have made that hall the centre of 
the truest musical culture, and lasting honour is due to them for it. 
Yet we can hardly call the St. James’s Hall Concerts really popular. 
They are only popular as contrasted with the great number of small, 
exclusive fashionable concerts which continually go on in the West 
End during the season, and which have no popular influence whatever. 
Even to the musical devotee a perpetual succession of stringed 
quartets and trios, and the like, is rather thin diet. One craves some- 
times the stirring clang of the trombones, the roll of the drums, the 
solemn boom of the diapason, and the exciting crescendo of a great 
orchestra. What London so unfortunately lacks, Manchester as fortu- 
` nately enjoys. The existence in Manchester of a large resident, well- 
cultured German middle-class population, and the erection of the Free 
Trade Hall, have given Mr. Halle the means of educatin g the middle 
classes of Lancashire in musical taste, as they are educated in no other 
province of the United Kingdom. But even Mr. Halle’s admirable 
concerts are not popular in the sense in which I should wish to see 
musical entertainments popular. Only about twenty such concerts 
are given in Manchester in the year,* and the expenses are such 
that the average charge of admission is decidedly high. But if a 
hall at least equal in size and acoustic excellence to the Free Trade 
Hall were erected in the centre of London, with its enormous 
resident population, and its ever-increasing stream of tourists and 
provincial visitors, it might be possible to maintain a varied but 
unceasing series of musical entertainments from one end of the year 
to the other. Why this should be impossible I am unable to under- 
stand, seeing that, in the very dullest season, the Messrs. Gatti are 
able, night after night, to give admirable Promenade Concerts at 


* In addition to Mr. Halle’s more classical series should be mentioned a series of ten 
concerts given yearly by Mr. de Jong, in the same hall. I do not happen to have 
attended them; but believe that they fulfil, to a certain extent, the need of popular 
musical recreation. 
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Covent Garden. These concerts, as they are so wisely conducted by 
Mr. Sullivan and Mr. Alfred Cellier, fulfil in all respects (except one or 
two) my,idea of what every great town should have nightly in the- 
way of, musical recreation. Those who have noticed the manner in 
which a confessedly popular and casual audience receive the Sym- 
phonies of Beethoven, and the remarkable. impression produced by 
the truly , pathetic singing of Madame Antoinette- Sterling, will not. 
despair of. musical taste in England. . . TE des 

I wish that those who manage our English pleasure-places could be 
induced to take a trip to Copenhagen, and learn how much better they 
manage things there. The Tivoli pleasure-gardens there form the: 
best possible model of popular recreation. Englishmen think of Den-- 
mark only as a very little nation, which they patronized and advised, 
and then coolly deserted in the hour of need... But-though small in 
quantity, Denmark shames, us in quality. We are not surprised. when 
a Frenchman, surpasses us in. politeness, and a German ‘in profundity, 
and an American in ingenuity and affability ; but it is truly mortifying: 
to an English traveller in Scandinavia, to discover that those who are- 
as nearly as possible of our own flesh and blood, far surpass us as. 
regards the good breeding and the general culture of the mass of the- 
people. In Norway this might be-attributed to the effects of. peasant: 
proprietorship, or to-the retired country life of the peasants. But when, 
we get to a large port like Copenhagen, placed under ‘no favourable- 
circumstances, and find still that the poorer classes are, comparatively 
speaking, ladies and gentlemen, one begins to realize the fact that: 
there must be some methods of social reform which are unknown to- 
our legislators. mo 3 

This social superiority is of course greatly due to the good system: 
of popular: education which has long existed in Denmark. : But my 
Danish friends, when questioned on the.subject, attributed a high. 
civilizing influence to the Thorwaldsen Museum, and to the Tivoli 
Gardens, at Copenhagen. The museum in question contains a nearly’ 
complete collection of the works of the great Danish sculptor, and it is- 
continually visited by all classes of Danish society, including Danish and 
Swedish peasants, who come from considerable distances by excursion 
trains and steamers, but are as unlike our cheap-trippers in manners. 
as can be conceived. But Tivoli is my more immediate topic. Tivoli 
is simply a pleasure-garden, close to the town of Copenhagen, and of 
no great extent. It is, no doubt, the lineal descendant of Belsize, of 
Ranelagh, of Vauxhall. I fancy that the English have been in no way 
backward in originating places of recreation; from the beginning of 
last century, asuccession of such pleasure-gardens have been instituted 
in London; but, owing to the fatal folly of our legislators, they have 
fallen successively under the ban of public opinion. With Tivoli it 
is very different; the Royal Family of Denmark, and the upper classes, 
patronized and frequented it from the very first, and by good manage- 
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ment, the gardens are still thronged by equal proportions of all classes 
of the population. The principal attraction in the gardens is a fine 
string orchestta, which under a large partially open pavilion, gives 
semi-classical concerts every evening throughout the summer. The 
programmes are chosen from the works of all the best musicians, 
including Bach, Beethoven, Wagner, Rossini, Gung’l, Mendelssohn, 
Weber, Gade, Strauss, Meyerbeer, Reinecke, and others. In the 
intervals of the.principal concert, the Harmoniorkestre, or brass band, 
strikes up more popular tunes in another part of the grounds. . In a 
closed hall, with a small extra charge, conjuring performances go on, 
with various minor entertainments. On festival nights there is a small 
display of fireworks, in addition to an illumination of the giounds. 
More remarkable, however, are the performances on a kind of open- 
air stage employed for ballet dancing and pantomimes, somewhat in 
the manner of the open-air theatres of the Champs Elysées. Of course, 
our magistrates could not permit so demoralizing a spectacle as ballet 
dancing in the open air. But I wish they could see Froeken Leontine 
and Fanny Carey dance their pas de deus. They would then learn 
that among a truly cultured and a well-governed people, dancing may 
be as chaste as it is a beautiful performance. Dancing, per se—the 
exhibition of a graceful figure in graceful motions and attitudes—may 
be as chaste as a statue, indeed a good deal more chaste than many 
statues. But we are so accustomed to see ballet-girls in evanescent 
skirts, in ambiguous attitudes, or dressed up as wasps or cupids, or 
something extravagant and low in taste, that we have established 
inseparable association of ideas between dancing and immorality. I 
retain a grateful recollection of the Froeken Carey, who opened my 
eyes, more than anything else, to the degradation of public taste in 
England. I afterwards learnt that Copenhagen is considered a great 
` School for graceful and chaste dancing. 

Question,—Why cannot these ladies who, from their name, should 
be English, but cannot have learnt to dance in England, be engaged 
by some of our London managers? 

Answer.—Because our English pleasure-seekers are not civilized 
enough to.appreciate pure beauty. 

At other times the same stage is used for pantomime—not your 
absurd English pantomime, all grotesque, extravagant, full of tinsel, 
depending for effect upon numbers and magnitude, and the intro- 
duction of real donkeys, hansom cabs, and the like—as if there were no 
real humour and fun left in the nation—but the real pantomine—all 
gesture and incident, no speech. I-need not attempt to describe the 
remarkable series of comical.adventures. which befell the clown, and 
the invariable success which ultimately attended the machinations of 
harlequin; I need only say that it was a performance as amusing to 
the spectators as.it was harmless, and totally devoid of coarseness or 
vulgarity. With this fact I was all the more struck when I happened 
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subsequently to see a party of English clowns performing in the public 
gardens of a provincial Swedish town. This was a painful exhibition, 
especially to an English spectator, and culminated in the clown 
spitting copiously at his wife. Compared with our Crystal or Alexandra 
Palace, Tivoli is a very minor affair ; but civilization is not a question 
of magnitude, and, in spite of its comparatively small size, Tivoli is a 
model of good taste and decency, and of the way in which, under 
good regulation, all classes may be induced to mingle. 

One great cause of ‘the degradation of English amusements is the 
exclusive and pseudo-aristocratic feeling of the middle and upper 
classes, which makes them fly the profanum vulgus. The shopkeeper 
apes the merchant ; the merchant wants to be thought a squire; the 
squire is happy only among baronets and lords ; finally, the lords love 
to bask in the sunshine of royalty. Thus it comes to pass, that to 
make an entertainment really fashionable and popular, a royal duke or 
a princess must be exhibited. There is no method of social reform by ` 
which we can hope to bring about a more rational state of things 
within the intervals of time with which we have to deal, and therefore 
the problem is to make the best of social matters as they exist. Under 
these circumstances it is, as it seems to me, a positive duty on the part 
of the middle and upper classes to frequent the well-conducted places 
of popular recreation, and help to raise their tone. If, to induce them 
to do so, they must have royal or titled leaders to flock after, then I 
hope that those who enjoy the wealth and the privileges of this king- 
- dom will bear in mind that they have duties also, which duties they 
will not fulfil by fencing themselves round in their castles, and their 
opera boxes, and their own private entertainments. 

But there is one other potent cause which at present almost neces- 
sitates exclusiveness in open-air recreation; and which tends more 
than anything else to degrade popular taste. For obvioùs reasons I 
can touch it but slightly here. I allude to the intrusion into English 
popular gatherings of what is euphemistically and comprehensively ' 
called the demi-monde. The evilis hardly felt in concerts and meetings 
where all are seated, and only in a minor degree in theatres, where 
the several ranks of people are separated from each other by the 
divisions of the house and the differences of charge. But the 
mingling of people in any form of English out-door recreation is 
subject to the danger that a lady may find herself in company which 
she cannot tolerate. Hence, to make a long story short, the successive 
fall of our public gardens from the time of Belsize down to that of 
Cremorne. It is needless to say, that things. are very differently 
managed at Copenhagen, and in most Continental cities. Much of the 
delight which English families, and especially English ladies, find in 
residence abroad, arises from the freedom of public intercourse which 
rational police regulations allow. Why should we continue the per- 
verse and legislatively insane practice of allowing our most public 
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"places to be turned into the markets of vice? Why do we tolerate a 
‘state of things under which a young man cannot seek an hours 
‘recreation without meeting an evil magnet at every turn? With 
-ever-vigilant ingenuity the demi-monde finds out each new opportunity, 
‘and one after another places of innocent recreation lose their repute, 
and pursue a course of gradual. degradation ending .in suppression. 
But this is not the place to pursue the subject, and I will only insist 
that it is impossible to estimate the insidious injury thus occasioned to 
the morals and culture of the people. ° 

There are none so blind as they who will not sce, and this is the 
kind of blindness which prevents us from seeing that the vulgarity of 
a cheap trip, the inanity of a music-hall entertainment, and the general 
low tone of popular manners, are no necessary characteristics of hard 
‘hands and short purses, but are due to the way in which for so long 
popular education and popular recreation have been discountenanced. 
Of course the question of recreation is subordinate to that of educa- 
tion ; now as—thanks especially to the sense and integrity, and firm- 
ness, and high statesmanship of Mr. Forster—the education question 
was put in a fair way of solution at the critical moment when: it 
became possible, then I say that there are few subordinate methods of 
Social Reform which need more careful study and regulation than 
that of Public Amusements. 

l W. STANLEY JEVONS. 
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Scott. By RICHARD H. HUTTON. (English Men of 
Leiters. Edited by JOHN MORLEY.) London: Mac- 
milang Co. 


TS a strong attraction for a particular writer an advantage ora | 

disadvantage in the attempt at an appreciation of his genius? 
Could the answer be received as disinterested, we would boldly avow 
the first view as our own. A strong literary partiality: may disqualify 
the student of literature for any proportionate estimate of the parti- 
cular mind which has fascinated him, but we cannot but consider it 
an adequate compensation for all limitation in critical power, that it 
lights up for him what is actually there. However, any expansion of 
this view would be a most unbecoming as well as impolitic prelude to 
a literary attempt of which it is the main justification. We will not 
provoke sceptics to question our vantage-ground by a preliminary 
éloge of its strength. We will rather frankly admit that whatever 
critical advantage lies in an impartial position must be at once dis- 
claimed here. The beginning of our century was one of those won- 
derful literary eras which stand out like glowing Alpine peaks in any 
review of history ; and we do not advance for our poet the claim that 
in that group to which its splendour is owing his figure is predominant. 
But could we, for our own part, recall one of those who made the 
time what it was, the poet who should be summoned back to a world 
he was not loath to quit should be Walter Scott. Doubtless we might: 
revive a better man and a better poet in Wordsworth, ʻa far keener 
genius in Byron, a deeper thinker in Coleridge, a more subtle spirit in 
Shelley. Yet in none of these do we find that indescribable delight- 
fulness of nature which mingles like a perfume with the utterance of 
genius, blending our admiration for the creation and the creator, and 
making us doubt whether we love the writer for the sake of his work, 
or the work because it recalls the writer. Perhaps it is not thus that. 
we feel towards absolutely the first-rate creations of genius. A 
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dramatic genius, if perfect, is self-effacing. But, this concession made, 

e we would ask if the sense of contact with `a robust and spirited - 

nature, distinct with absolute simplicity, and graceful in its frank 

modesty—if this is not to be taken into account in judging of. works 

which would stand high on their own merits? . Of how many men 

of genius could you say: what.nobody, we suppose, would deny of 

Scott? How many modest. men of genius has the. world known? 

How many, of whom you could say that they were emphatically men ? 

No one would have had.so much excuse for the failings of genius, for 

no genius ever. before met with such universal recognition and such 

solid recompense.. And yet he—the most lionized of men—never, sO 

far as we can see, allowed a taint of vanity or egotism to mar the 

genial frankness of his attitude to all the world. There are, no doubt, 

many men of genius of whose personality we do not gaina. sufficiently 

distinct glimpse. to discern either the presence or absence.of modesty,. 

| but to feel at once that a man is pre-eminent in intellect, and that he 

is modest, is a literary experience belonging, we: should say, almost 
a exclusively to the readers of Sir Walter Scott.” 

“That may have been an important fact to his friends and:depen-. 
dents,” the reader may perhaps. object, “but it is nothing to those 
who -know him only through his books.” This seems to us a delu- 
sion. ..The thing that showed itself in Scott’s character as kindness 
to the insignificant and the lowly,—exaggeration of the powers of 
others, and depreciation of his own,—showed. itself in his intellect as. 
that perfect simplicity which is one of the finest. characteristics of his. 
genius. It is simplicity which gives his style both its rapidity.and its 
pathos... He moves unencumbered by his own pérsonality. We can-- 
not say this of any of his great contemporaries. We are not denying- 
that in some respects their interest for us depénds upon the fact that 
we cannot.say it. Their pictures of nature and of life are often 
made more interesting by the presence of an interesting personality.. 
Still this particular charm is his more ‘than theirs. . To find Scott’s. 
peer in simplicity we must go to the kings of the poetic world, and 
set him by the side of Shakespeare and Homer. We need hardly add 
that. itis only in this single quality we make such a claim for him, 
but in this we make it,fearlessly. The simplicity of the poet is as. 
perfect as was the modesty of the man. 

We dwell at length upon this quality in Scott because, in the- 
charming little volume which has’ called forth these remarks, 
pride is- singled out as the distinguishing note. of: his character. 
Not standing on the level of our poet, we must not imitate him in 
saying that “we.do. not write for that dull elf” who imagines any 


- * “ Not being endowed with the talents of Burns or-Chatterton,” he begins his auto- 
biography, “I have been delivered also from their temptations.” It is impossible to- 
suspect him of affectation, even were affectation probable in a fragment of self-description, 
only to be read. after the writer’s death. 
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distinction of contrast between pride and modesty; but we will 
venture to assert that they are much more often found together than 
apart. The man who is modest on his strong side is generally proud 
on his weak side. Take the first reserved, manly, sensitive person you 
meet, and it is a chance which of the two words you will be inclined 
to use in describing him. The sense of personal honour and that reti- 
cênce which guards it may be expressed almost equally by either; 
and if self-suppression does not imply a low estimate of self, it always 
resembles and sometimes produces it. In the case of Sir Walter Scott, 
the two things, we believe, were mutually cause and effect. 

In saying that Scott was singularly free from the faults of 
genius, we do not mean that he was faultless. He had great 
faults as a man, and these, like his great virtues, coloured his 
genius and leave their trace on his works. Of the worldliness in 
his character we think Mr. Hutton speaks too mildly. It seems the 
main aspect that attracted the notice of Scott’s great countryman 
and impressed itself on the only attempt at an appreciation of the 
Northern singer by an equal, if not a superior. From Carlyle’s review 
of Scott we should suppose him to be a mere manufacturer of well- ` 
paid literary luxuries for the fashionable and indolent,—a var- 
nisher of antique trash made, according to the facetious tale, to sell,— 
a mere lover of the world’s high places and clever earner of the 
needful means of winning them. Such an estimate, proceeding from 
such a man, is a cruel blow to a great reputation, and it is no small 
part of the satisfaction we have had in the little book before us (which 
we have with utter astonishment seen criticized as repeating the 
estimate against which we welcome it as a protest) that it indicates a 
return in general feeling from the most exaggerated reaction com- 
memorated in that review. But to protest against any injustice with 
effect we must recognize the fibre of truth, apart from which injustice 
has no coherence. Scotts was, we have said, eminently a manly 
nature. Everything about him is manly, whether we take that word 
in its nobler or in its more conventional sense. And the more manly 
a character is, the more handles the world finds in it. Courage, 
decision, spirit, self-control, are qualities which all men appreciate. 
They are the instruments of successful action; the ladders by 
which the high places of the world are scaled. To be richly 
endowed with all that worldly men most prize and honour, and yet 
to be “unspotted by the world,” is not impossible; but we must 
never expect to be able to say as much of one to whose other 
difficulties were added the tremendous temptations of, genius. 
For while the manly nature supplies the soil where worldliness will 
grow, we may be very sure that the domain of genius is not unvisited 
-by the winged seed, so swift to settle, so inconceivably hard to uproot. 
It is not less tempting to the son of a solicitor.to become a baronet, 
-a laird, and the founder of a family, because he is also a man of genius. 
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When men of genius are indifferent to these things, they are more 
indifferent than other men. Wordsworth would have cared nothing 
for them, and so would Mr. Carlyle himself. On the other hand, when 
a man of genius does care for them, he cares more than most do. 
There is more imagination to reflect every object of desire; there is a 
greater variety of intellectual channels, and these deeper and wider, 
for all satisfaction to fill. Mr. Carlyle speaks of Scott’s « vulgar 
worldliness” as if he had been a citizen of London aspiring to move 
from the east to the west, to see his name in the Morning Post at the 
tail of a list of dukes, to eat French cookery off gold plate, and have 
his wife’s horses noted in the park. It is not just thus to confuse differ- 
ent shades even of what is contemptible. Worldliness it was, no doubt, 
to find his stimulant to literary activity in the hope of founding a line 
of Scotts of Abbotsford, but it was not exactly the same thing as if he 
had made it an object of ambition to live in Grosvenor Square. One 
great Scotchman might, in judging another, have made more allow- 
ance for what was national in his weakness. He whose nature 
vibrated to the touch of the past, may he not be judged more lightly 
` for greed, if we must call it so, that reaches forward to the future? 
If his genius was steeped in images of grandeur, and: the clans of 
Scotland were to find in him a singer who has made their dialect and 
their manners familiar to many generations, may he not find some 
excuse for having tried to set up his tawdry imitation of the 
antique Scottish home he has made familiar and dear to us all? 
It is easy to sneer at his stucco panellings, his scraps of armour 
and antique furniture, his bran-new castle, redolent of upholsterers’ 
bills. The same imagination that revived a buried past invested 
all these things with the dignity of a distant future. Edgar Quinet 
has imagined Homer creating the “Iliad” from some fragment 
of half-buried masonry, revealing to him a half-buried. past to be 
peopled by his genius. The Cyclopean ruin, according to the brilliant 
Frenchman, gave the hint which a great genius, helped by vague 
tradition, developed into the tale of Troy divine. That seems to us 
a transplantation of modern growth to the soil of antiquity; but 
something like it was true of the poet who has some few but striking 
characteristics in common with Homer. And though it is a long way 
from a hoary ruin recording in its scars the tale of a fierce and stormy 
past to the bran-new trumpery of Abbotsford, still between the spirit 
that loves the one and creates the other there is the connection that 
exists between any right and healthful feeling and its distortion. If 
Scott could have been content with his position in the world of 
imagination and thought, if he had craved no tangible, material 
expression of his link to the far-away, he would not only have been a 
greater man, he would have been a far happier, a far more prosperous 
man. Ah! how patryhgy impotent, appear the objects of worldly 
ambition when they are séetn_with the reverted eye! But we must 
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not allow this, discernment, overwhelming as it iè, to blind us to the 
ready alliance of these allurements with what is excellent. All that 
was good in Scott allied itself with the desire to be a holder of Scottish 
land. His genial hospitality, his sympathy alike with high and low, 
his love of. the careless, fr ee, open-air life, and his intense feeling for 
nature—all, in short, that gives charm to his writing, arrayed itself on 
the same side as vulgar ambition. Few of us are capable of measuring 
the danger of that alliance. Few can estimate the promise of the 
Tempter when he whispers, “ All these things will I give thee if thou 
wilt fall down and worship me.” Only once in the world’s history, 
we believe, was that promise heard, adequately comprehended, and — 
entirely rejected. 

Carlyle’s harsh estimate, we must remember, was written before he 
had seen the last touching volume of Lockhart’s life of his father-in- 
Jaw. That noble and pathetic struggle with disease and poverty could 
not, we think, leave the severest condemnation unsoftened towards 
him who “ still with the throttling hands of Death at strife,” struggled 
to pay off a load of debt, and broke down under the gigantic effort. 
But the judgment, to which the unswerving desire is as the suc- 
cessful achievement, set a seal of acceptance on his patient struggle. 
To Scott, in the mental weakness ` of incipient brain disease, was 
granted by a merciful Heaven the delusion that the hard work was 
over and the load of debt paid. We almost feel as if we ought to 
share this delusion; or, at least, in reviewing those years of solitude, 
of dreary, desolate effort, of the occupation which from a delight had 
become a torment, the enchanter’s rod turned to a scourge, the only 
words that express our sense of a great spiritual victory are “He hath 
received at the Lord’s hand the double (i.e., according to the true 
reading, the adequate punishment) for all his sins.” 

We cannot trust ourselves to dwell on those last years of one whose 
nature seemed formed for joy. But it is a weak shrinking. He was 
spared the awful fate of impunity. He was granted the privilege 
accorded by Heaven to its favoured sons, of expiating, all that was 
weak and unworthy by painful struggle—of exhibiting, side by side, the 
fugitive nature of those things for which he had striven and the en- 
during reality of that which he had gained almost unsought. High 
and low brought their tribute to his death-bed alike. “Do you know 
where he is lying, sir?” asked a poor man of Allan Cunningham when 
Scott lay dying, as if there were only one “he” in London; and the 
vessel which bore him to a milder clime, too late to revive his exhausted 
frame, was supplied by a Government to which he was hostile. “The 
glory dies not, and the pain is past.” 

We ought not, perhaps, to wonder that the temptations of worldli- 
ness should fail of their due allowance from one who has never shown 


any capacity for feeling them. But when wa turn from Mr. Carlyle’s 
judgment of the intellectual status of his*;.éat countryman, we own 
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ourselves as little satisfied as with his moral judgment. An intelligent 
Frenchman or German wishing to gain some knowledge of English 
literature, and studying for that purpose the “Miscellanies” of our’ 
great critic, would, we imagine, come to the conclusion that it was mere 
waste of time for any one who wished to disentangle only what is per- 
manent from what calls itself literature, to make himself’ acquainted 
with Scott. “It was not,” our investigating foreigner might conclude, 
“as he closed the article Mr. Carlyle wrote for the Westminster Review,— 
“it was evidently not an outburst- of any original or spontaneous 
genius which attracted so much attention. Scott translated Götz von 
Berlichingen, and, finding that pictures of medieval life were attrac- 
tive, went on copying cleverly what he had studied, and giving the 
English world unlimited doses of Götz and water, which rapidly became 
weaker and weaker. If his clever seasoning and the thirst of the time 
supplied an eager demand for the manufacture during his lifetime, it 
would clearly be a waste of time to taste it now.” This imaginary 
decision embodies an honest attempt to put the effect of Carlyle’s 
article into a few words, and we would ask any one who even glances 
at reviews, if it would not be an enormous mistake ? There are a 
great many writers much deeper and more subtle than Scott whom 
a student of English literature might neglect with far less loss. 
It is dangerous, perhaps, to bring a comparison into one’s own time, 
but we should venture to say that, from this point of view—not that 
of the lover of poetry, but that of the student of poetry as the inter- 
preter of English life—a reader had much better leave the works of 
Tennyson unread, than those of Scott.. The flower may be far more 
exquisite, but the plant is not in the same degree a characteristic of. 
the soil. We do not imagine the future historian of the Victorian age 
will turn much to any contemporary poet to illustrate the reign which 
forms his subject. He may extract Tennyson’s ode on the death of 
the Duke of Wellington, which rather illustrates the past than the 
present, and there may be one or two other pieces which would come 
in well enough to give a picturesque touch to some part of his narrative, 
but his treatment of the literary part of his subject will be curiously 
separate from the rest; andin the case of one who, according to our own 
view, is the greatest English poet of the last generation, the historian 
will look in vain for any point of contact whatever with the political and 
practical life of commonplace men. This is remarkably untrue of all 
the great English poets whose youth was contemporary with the French 
Revolution, and we do not think it would be so untrue of any as of 
Walter Scott. It was not that his allusions to contemporary events 
are particularly interesting. For our own part we can never get 
through the “ Vision of Don Roderick ;” and the monody on the death 
of Pitt and Fox, which seemed the most exquisite poetry in the world 
when read by a child about halfway between the present date and 
that of its being written, reveals, on a mature re-perusal, a good deal 
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that we must confess to be somewhat trite. No, it is not his allusions. 
to the men and events of the day that make Scott an interpreter of 
the life of his day. It is his sympathy for a past suddenly become 
remote; it is the part of his nature that vibrated to an order of things. 
doomed, indeed, everywhere to perish by more or less gradual decay, 
but which the great crash of the French Revolution banished with a. 
sudden clamour of hatred and outcry that attracted the attention of 
the world, and, breaking up all other lines of division, arrayed the. 
nations in hostile ranks according to the fears or the hopes-roused by 
the new-born democracy of France. 

We may measure its influence by turning for a moment to one - 
on whose character and work that great convulsion set an indelible - 
mark. A young contemporary and countryman of Scott hailed the 
dawn of that new day with no common joy. The ring of his spear 
on the shield of the noblest of English statesmen, driven in his old 
age by this new and terrible issue into the ranks of the retrograde 
party, attracted every ear, and roused the generous friendship of his. 
opponent. The “Vindicie Gallicee” remains as an illustration of 
Wordsworth’s lines— 


“ Bliss was it in that day to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven.” 


It commemorates the hopes, the tremulous exaggerated anticipations, 
the terrible and crushing disappointments, of those who looked to 
this new era as the coming of the kingdom of heaven. One in whose 
veins flows the blood of Mackintosh cannot think without emotion. 
of the strange stamp of irresolution, of hesitation, of dread of the 
absolute which that mighty disappointment set on his whole sub- 
sequent career, how the whole day’s work was affected by the morn- 
ing’s dream, and when his evening came it closed on the incomplete 
work that marks the uncertain choice, and commemorates the glowing 
and passionate hopes to which History had given the lie. Before 
Napoleon by a blunder congratulated the wrong man on having 
written “the unanswerable answer to Burke,” that answer had become 
a sad record of the fallacy of these hopes; and ever after, as it seems 
to his descendant, their recollection haunted him who that once, and 
never again, thought the issues of history exhibited the contrasted 
influences of Ahriman and of Ormuzd, who in his whole subsequent 
life exhibited the weakness and the strength of an anxious, perhaps. 
an exaggerated, desire to keep justice unwarped by sympathy.* 

It will not, it is hoped, be taken as a mark of personal feeling in 
the present writer to have introduced into an essay on the genius of 
Scott the name of one who was Scott’s most assiduous visitor in the. 

* The above is the substance of an unfinished Essay on the life of Mackintosh by one- 
whom the world will never be able to appreciate, but whom the present writer can never 


poean opportunity of naming with an undying gratitude and regret—Alexander John- 
cott. ; 
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last sad visit to London,* when the sands of life were low for both, 
and the sense of a last parting just at hand touched every meeting 
with its solemnity, its tenderness, and its calm. They had taken 
different sides in the great dividing questions of the day, and their 
intercourse had been rare. But in that hour of dim sadness their very 
divergence became a bond, and Mackintosh, welcome for many 
reasons, was not the less welcome because he lured away the thoughts 
of his old friend into those green paths where politics cast no blight, 
and where each might feel, in the words of Scott’s epitaph on Fox, 


“If ever from the British heart, 
Oh now let prejudice depart,” 


and leave the hearts of two noble Scotchmen open to the binding and 
permanent interests from which none were more able than they to 
draw consolation and hope, even on the very edge of the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death. 

The great movement of which the French Revolution forms the 
political summit has many sides, and an attempt to appreciate the 
genius of Scott demands a hasty glance at each. It implies—although 
in connection with that great event we can hardly say it exhibits— 
a new interest in individual life, a new respect for idiosyncrasy, and 
a minute and delicate appreciation for shades of character, both national 
and personal. Its tendency to develop sympathy with the lowly and 
obscure, though in reality only a part of the first-mentioned influence, 
is far more obvious, and is indeed but the literary side of modem 
democracy. On the other hand, a large part of its influence, and that 
which most concerns a critic of Sir Walter Scott, is to be traced 
in the reaction in favour of all that democracy undervalues and 
obliterates. The feudal past was never loved as it was just before 
France for ever cast away all traces of feudalism. And finally—for a 
summary of ‘such a movement crowded into such a space must be 
confined to these bare hints—it exhibits a peculiar love and reverence 
for nature, in every sense of that vague word, most obviously in the 
simple outward sense in which alone a critic of Scott need consider 
it, but also in other shades of meaning more disputable and subtle, 
though probably, if their import were well weighed, not less valid. 
However, we have nothing to do with the last, and only mention that 
aspect of the movement because these other shades of meaning 
are so important that, even when they are not relevant, it is impos- 
sible to approach the subject without naming them. 

Scott shows some trace of almost all these tendencies. But if 
“we had, to condense into a single phrase the part of this mighty 
movement embodied in his genius, we should say that that genius 

* ie., during Scott’s last visit to London, in 1830. “Sir James’s kind assiduity,” says 
Lockhart, “was the more welcome, that his appearance banished the politics of the hour 
on which his old friend’s thoughts were too apt to brood.” Lockhart was not too much 


inclined to give any tribute to Sir James Mackintosh. 
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was animated by the sympathy with chivalry that was created ‘by its 
death-blow. Such a summary omits so much that it must throw some 
undue importance on what it selects; we seem to-pass over Scott as 
what he was so eminently, the painter of nature, and even to deny 
what he was not léss eminently, the painter-of humble life. Still we 
believe it states the most important thing about him.’ We must always 
be very ¢areful not to’ confuse the spirit which admires’ a “particular 
character with that charaéter itself. Very often: they are exactly oppo- 
site. The love of. chivaliy was; in Scotts mind, a love of the past. Of 
course it was quite unlike any feeling men could have known while 
that past was present. Nothitgis more unlike the feeling of childhood 
than the feeling with which we revisit the scenes of childhood. No- 
thing is so unlike thé spirit of the men who built castle or abbey as the 
spirit which delights to trace and restore their ruins. «I have never,” 
says Scott himself, “been able to gain a good idea of a battle from a 
soldier ;”.and we have heard of a soldier who professed himself quite 
unable to recognize anything describing his own experience in .the 
despatches recording an engagement in which he had taken part, 
The spirit that moves men to action is not the spirit that enables 
them to review action, No doubt Scott would-have madéa noble 
knight, a noble soldier. But then he would not have been. the 
Walter Scott. we- know, If he could have lived his ideal he would 
not have written it. His genius, we may say, would not in’ that case 
have existed. ets ar 

The description given above might perhaps ‘be objected to on 
chronological grounds; we may be thought to antedate the feeling of 
which we make Scott the representative. We may be reminded that 
he was a staunch opponent of the triumphant Washington when he 
had scarcely ceased to find his dearest playfellows in the lambs on his 
grandfathers farm; and if the enthusiasm of the young politician 
should be set aside as worthless (which for our part we should not 
allow), there is plenty of indication throughout Scott’s youth* of the 
strong bent of his. sympathies, while as yet the floods had not 
descended or the waves beat, and the house that was soon to fall 
with a mighty crash seemed founded ona rock. But we must never 
think of that or any other great event in history as something un- 
preluded through years when our ear marks no announcing chord ; 
a finer organ or,a more attentive listener would be prepared for the 
crash of sound—harmonious or discordant according to cur sym- 
pathies—which announces a ‘new movement in the great symphony 
of the ages. Chesterfield’s celebrated prophecy dates from the middle 
of the century which closed with its fulfilment, and the assertion that 
in 1753 “all the symptoms I have ever met with in history previous to 
great changes and revolutions exist and increasé in France” is-one of 


* He was born in 1771. 
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many proofs that the eighteenth century was above all-a preparation 
for the French Revolution. Throughout all that period’ men were 
unconsciously ranging themselves for a great conflict. ‘More or less 
we fix every:one’s position by the question—Did he advance or did he 
resist the principles ‘of the Revolution? Tt is true many, in our own 
country perhaps most, of those who had prepared the enemy’s march, 
were startled when they found” themselves fighting by his side. 
Gibbon, for instance, was one of those whose influence ‘we should 
describe as- making the rough places plain for the invader, yet when 
he came the spirit of democracy was “the blackest demon of hell.” 
Now this same mighty influence that bid men work. fora great breach 
with the past told on the generations who felt it, in heightening an 
affection for the past that was thus to be cast off. We shall often find 
in history and in our own individual lives that there seems to have 
been a spirit of foreboding’ in the air; we knew not why the mo- 
ments were. precious till in looking ‘back we see the coming death or 
estrangement mark off that time as something the years were not to 
repeat for us. Something of this spirit seems to’us to have moulded 
the genius of Scott. He hardly lived really to see the French Revo- 
lution, for we should say that only our own generation have reached 
a point whence they may look back and discern, the clear. outline 
against the sky. He lived amid its stir and throb; he knew not 
how profoundly, how permanently it was to influence the modern 
world, but unconsciously he turned with the tenderness of farewell to 
that: great system of things it was to sweep away, and, like a painter 
in a foreign land, where he knows his sojourn will be short, he fluig 
with hasty hand its lineaments on his glowing canvas. We may be 
told that all he cared for was to see-his pictures framed and glazed at 
the most advantageous position in the dealer’s shop. ‘True, in a sense 
—in avery important sense. But still it is also true that he painted 
a past made dearer to him by its unlikeness to the spirit of all around 
him which stirred his forebodings and opposed his taste. 

This spirit,:that looks on feudalism, on chivalry, on the whole 
medizeval world, against.a modern background, found many expo- 
‘nents at that day. Lockhart’s page is crowded with their names. 
Ellis, Percy, Ritson, all the lovers of our early ballad literature, were 
spiritual brothers of Scott,.as most of them were his friends. We 
should, for our own part, be inclined to find its first. eminent repre- 
sentative in Gray. An interesting article in the Saturday Review, 
some years ago, called attention to the fact that: the well-known verse 
in the “Elegy” commemorating the possible eminence of many for- 
gotten “sleepers in ‘the country churchyard, was at first filled with 
classical names. Gray had written at first of. 

“ Some-village Cato; who with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood, 


Some mute inglorious Tully here may rest, 
Some Cesar, guiltless of his country’s blood.” 
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This interesting fact seems to us at once to fix Gray’s position, and 
to mark the change that was passing over the spirit of literature 
in his day. As the stanza is here written, it belongs wholly to the 

‘deal of history according to which the only interesting past is the 

classical past. Gray was the first writer who, himself moulded on 

that classical past, yet shows an especial interest in the dawn of a. 
Christian civilization. “The Bard” is the herald of a new era. That 

the barbarians of Wales had their literature was a discovery charac- 

teristic of the coming age. Everywhere an interest was to arise for 

what was in a special sense national, what we might say was ver- 
nacular, what led the reader away from the broad highway into the 

narrow footpaths of literature, where an unsuspected flora lurked 

beneath the shade of the brushwood, and ballads commemorated the 

names of those to whom history had accorded no epic. The taste for 

savage life, so curiously characteristic of the most artificial period of 
our literature, now allied itself with history, and men turned from the 

remote but dazzling past of Rome (as for that of Greece, it did not 

attract much attention in the kind of literature we are contemplating) 

to a nearer and yet dimmer past—to the early twilight of national 

life, when the birds sang in the dewy dawn, and the stars had hardly 

ceased to be visible. The fragrance of this early morning-time seems 

to us to haunt the poetry of Gray like some subtle essence, but it is 

the spirit of recollection, not of experience, in which he exhibits it to” 
us. It was the contrast of the life Gray painted in “The Bard” to 

the life of the coffee-house and the common room which made the 

picture he painted. Till the eighteenth century, the past—the 

romantic, Gothic past—wanted its background. No doubt a still 

more remote past, if we judge by chronology, was known well enough, 

but that was the knowledge of similarity, not the interest of contrast. 

Horace was the contemporary of the men of that day. The songs 

which Percy and Ellis collected belonged to a generation far away 

from all their thoughts and cares. The charm of the far-away, 

characteristic of a weary age, most especially characteristic of our 

own, began to be felt in the eighteenth century. Oh, arid, staring 

noon, where shall we escape from your prosaic monotony? How 

shall we revive the sweet glimmering uncertainties of daybreak ? 

This was the feeling which made men turn to the dawn of a Christian 
civilization. The great literature of Rome offers nothing to satisfy 
this craving. We must tum, to satisfy it, to the songs that delighted 
the infancy of our own and kindred nations—to the springtime of our 
own year. , 

We have spoken of Gray as the herald of the new era, and we 
think the proof of a readiness in commonplace minds to move in 
this new direction is to be found in the contemporary and fellow- 
traveller of Gray—the despised Horace Walpole—a name we can- 
not mention without adding that we consider the contempt unjust. 
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However, we must not linger to justify that impression, for he is pro- 
duced here only as a witness to the dawn of antiquarianism. The 
astonishment of Mr. Seward (father of the vain and irritable Anna, 
afterwards Scott's correspondent) at finding a sane man hunting up 
old rubbish in the lumber room at Ragley, in 1758, may stand as a 
Sort of milestone of the time when it was a surprising taste to care 
for-old books and furniture, and yet when a man of no great origin- 
ality had such a taste. But Walpole, it may be objected, only cared 
for old helmets and gloves, and such like trumpery. He did care 
a good deal about trumpery, but it was part of a real appreciative 
interest in the past, and everything that bore record of it. His 
` “Description of the Villa of Horace Walpole” (1772) commemorates 
the first expression of any attempt at reproducing the Gothic archi- 
_ tecture which men had to imitate foolishly before they learnt to 
love, at a time when people cared so little about it, that when he . 
applied for some old tiles from Gloucester Cathedral that were 
being thrown away, the Canons, who “would not allow them to be 
put to any profane use,” destroyed them in preference. His “Castle 
of Otranto” (1764) may be regarded as the predecessor of all Scott’s 
novels. It was the first romantic sketch of the life of the past, taken 
from a strictly modern point of view, and was one of the books 
devoured by Scott as a boy of thirteen or fourteen, in some inacces- 
` sible nook on Arthur’s Seat on Blackford Hill. This dawning feeling 
for a life the name of which had become a mere synonym for taste- 
less barbarism may be symbolized by its appearance in these well- 
known fellow-travellers Walpole and Gray, and the dilettante is not 
unworthy to be mentioned beside the poet, if only from the magna- 
nimity which expiated his boyish impertinence in its frank and humili- 
ating confession. 
The taste of which we have thus marked the rise had grown to 
a strong and broad current of feeling when Scott, as a boy of 
fifteen (1786), had his only meeting with the poet whose genius did so 
much to feed it, and with whom, in the spirit of humility so character- 
istic of himself, he deprecated any comparison. The youthful Scott 
had the proud satisfaction of satisfying the poet’s curiosity as to the 
author of some lines which, placed beneath an engraving in the house 
of the friend where his meeting with Burns took place, representing 
a dying soldier, had, in conjunction with their illustration, moved 
the impressible poet to tears. The verses have nothing remarkable 
about them, but most of us have experienced the sudden rush of un- 
expected emotion at some touch reviving or creating, by means appa- 
rently’quite inadequate, a realizing sense of the misery of the world. 
The incident is one of the most interesting in the life of Scott, and we 
reflect with pleasure that Burns must have cherished some interest in 
the lame modest boy who could give him the name of a poet as little 
known as Langhorne, and in whose sweet and winning aspect he 
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doubtless felt the charm which in later’ years drew to Scott so many 
simple hearts. ‘But we:cite this fragment :of: biography: here for -its , 
significance as a landmark in the development of the new spirit we dim 
at following ‘out, ‘and of which the fame: of Robert Burs forms an 
advanced stage. © Poo 0a 7 at 

Tt was. only ten years itor that fie Bevan’ his. translations from: ‘the 
German, which certainly gave the first: suggestion to:his genius, and 
revealed to him his destined róle inthe great literary movement. of.his ` 
day. Neverthelesswe should say that Byron’s name for him, “the Ariosto 
of the North,” was a truer indication of the real affinities. of his. genius 
than the fact that he was'a translator from “the elegant.author ofThe 
Sorrows of Werther?” Gotz von -Berlichingen may be the spiritual ` 
father of Quentin Durward and his allies, but we could have spared ` 
them and still kept the best of Scott.: . Sometimes we are even tempted 
to doubt whether it was nota misfortune that, his first. essay tempted 
him on to foreign soil,and to suspect:that his work would have been-moye 
enduring if his genius had been ‘confined to the soil where it flourished 
best—that of his native land. However, his German phase was sig- 
nificant as an indication of the place German literature was to take in 
the coming age.: At the end of the last century a paper read by -the 
author of the “Man of Feeling” (1788) revealed to the literary world 
of Edinburgh, says Scott, “the: existence of works of genius in. a 
language cognate with. English, and still more closely. approaching 
Lowland Scotch.”, We have known an old Scotch lady, ignorant: of 
German, who declared, after ‘a visit to Germany, that she found no 
difficulty whatever in making herself understood; and whether she 
- flattered herself or not, there is no doubt that a German would guess at 
the meaning of Scotch much more successfully than at that of English, 
while theintellectual differences between the inhabitants of the northern 
and southern half of our nation draw the Scotch near the Germans 
in other respects than that of language. The discovery of German 
literature formed, indeed, a sort of second Renaissance; and in 1792 a 
class was formed, consisting of Scott and several of his friends, for the 
prosecution of this “new. learning.” Scotts interest in German life 
had been awakened some years before : his assistant in his vain ‘but 
persistent attempts to acquire some power over the pencil was a 
Prussian Jew. whose father had been a commissary,“ or perhaps a spy,” 
in the armies-of Frederick the Great, and young Scott heard from, his 
drawing-master many a picturesque tale of the great. general’s battles, 
far more valuable to him than the precepts of his art had they been 
ever so successful. He now turned with ardour, if not with industry, ` 
to the acquirement of this new lore, and it needed the classic séverity 
of taste of his friend Erskine (well known.to all readers of “ Marmion ”% 
to hold him back from the “ extravagances”: of the literature which 
charmed him, for:so it impressed the minds that were: moulded on 
the great writers of Rome. Mrs. Barbauld has the honour to have 
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first applied the match to this well-arranged pile, and her credit is 
the greater that her reading at Dugald Stewart's, in 1795, which 
was the origin of his first essay, was only made known to him at 
second-hand by a friend who had formed one of the audience, and 
whose account fired him with an eagerness that knew: no pause till he 
acquired a copy of the original German: ballad from which she. had 
read William Taylor’s translation—Burger’s “Lenore.” Thus origi- 
nated his first attempt at published verse. The fact that a great part 
of the ‘edition of Scott’s translation of Burger’s ballads was consigned 
to the trunkmaker is less important as an index of the taste of the 
day than that which was partly its cause—that many translations of 

` the same poem appeared at the same time.- And Scott, undaunted by 
the failure, and encouraged by the sympathy of many whose sympathy 
was worth more than the applause of the public,—his rival, William 
Taylor of Norwich, among them,—pursued his way, and his translation 
of Götz von Berlichingen (1799) was an event of no small importance 
as a landmark in the history of literature, although the ridicule then 
showered by the genius of Canning on the German drama meaeee to 
consign the translation itself to oblivion. 

The avowal that Carlyle’s view of Goethe’s influence on Scott has 
some of the exaggeration natural to one who has done more to. make 
German literature known to us than any other writer now alive 
would excuse any critic of Scott from an attempt even to give a 
name to the most prominent characteristics of that literature; and in 
the present writer such an attempt would be presumptuous as well as 
irrelevant. So far as Scott presents any marked characteristics.of the 
German mind, it is only because they are also “the characteristics of 
the Scotch mind; or indeed of the whole ‘Teutonic race, of which we 
are ourselves a branch. However, in any study of the movement we 
are tracing, these broader differences are of great se and a 
word may be given to them in passing. 

Will it be thought fanciful if we fix on a trifling distinction of 
dialect noted by Tacitus between his race and ours as a type of their 
radical divergence? “They do not reckon by days, as we do, but by 
nights, for they consider that night leads on the day.” The sense of 
mystery, of awe, of all that is awakened and typified in that nightly 
plunge of our planet into the shadow which reveals a heaven strewn 
with glittering worlds, where daylight shows a mere background for 
vagrant clouds—this we believe is the element that is wanting to the 
most characteristic thought of Rome (we are not, it must be remem- 
bered, including the literature from which Rome borrowed), and is 
predominant in the most characteristic thought of the Gothic world. 
Its expression, in the architecture which bears that name, is an 
unquestionable utterance .of:the spirit we would here. indicate—the 
round and the pointed arch, side by side, expressing severally the 
feeling that returns to earth, and aspires to heaven—the contrasted 
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genius of the people whose most characteristic remains are to be 
found in the road, the aqueduct, and the triumphal arch, and in the 
castle and the abbey. And the genius of one to whom hoary castle 
and ruined abbey were the most appropriate material, and who has 
set them against the imperishable background of blended poetic and 
historic feeling, is coloured throughout by that sense of mystery 
which nowhere emerges into prominence in his writing. Scott's 
genius was rooted in a firm belief in the invisible—not a very deep 
belief perhaps, but one that came very near some of his thoughts, 
and insensibly affects them all. He was above all a Scotchman, and 
Scotland is not more the “land of the mountain and the flood” than ` 
she is of stern faith and intense belief in a whole unseen universe. 
We cannot say that either of these things is manifested in the 
writings of this best known of Scotchmen; the faith is conventional 
—the belief in the world of thought is concealed by the luxuriant 
overgrowth of a rich and vivid interest in the world of sense. But 
they know little of’ the nature of faith who deem that’ its indirect 
influence is worthless. As well might you suppose that -before sun- 
rise or after sunset the sky would show no purple or golden hues, no 
hope or memory of the hidden orb. The dimness of a passing cloud, 
that seems rather to efface the shadows than the lights on the land- 
scape, is not more distinct from the blackness of a cloudy midnight 
than unconscious faith from disbelief in the invisible. The God of our 
fathers grants His faithful servants the inestimable privilege of be- 
queathing the influence apart from the possession of their faith, and 
the children of thosg who have died for the right to worship Him, 
though they ignore and deny Him, yet remain in a sense His wit- 
nesses. Scott had not much definite faith of any kind. His picture 
of the Scotch Covenanters has been censured for irreverence, quite 
unjustly in our opinion ; and we regard his picture of the torture and 
death of one of them as his finest contribution to the history of his 
country. Still he had but little sympathy with the religious fervour 
which marks that history, on whichever side it was displayed, and in 
his horror of “ enthusiasm” he isa true son of the eighteenth century. 
Nevertheless, the genius of Scott could have grown only out of the 
soil of a rich and deep faith. The feudalism he loved was at once 
softened and animated by its loyalty to the Church, which enlisted all 
the sympathy of his taste as much as it alienated the sympathy of his 
reason; and that loyalty to a fallen house, which will ever be asso- 
ciated with his pictures of the last struggles for its restoration, 
borrows a softer lustre from the rays of that earlier feeling, sunk 
below the horizon, and never again probably to shine upon the path 
of history. It is a strange thing that the emotions painted by Scott 
should find their most poetic expression in a few lines from the pen of 
the most prosaic of historians, and one whose great work was an 
enthusiastically Whiggish picture of the fall of that house for which 
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Scott cherished so gracious a sympathy. Macaulay’s epitaph on a 
Jacobite, however, seems to us to express so exactly the tone of 
Scott's Jacobitism, that in spite of the oddness of illustrating the 
- Jacobitism of a Tory poet by the verses of an eminently Whiggish 
and eminently prosaic historian, we give the lines here. The epitaph, 
which is supposed to be inscribed on an Italian tomb, seems to us the 
most, and, with the exception of the verses on his own infancy, the 
only poetic utterance that ever proceeded from the pen of Lord 
Macaulay; and the fact that they are a merely dramatic expression— 
that his whole sympathies were enlisted on that -side in combating 
which his Jacobite gave “lands, honour, wealth away.””—makes them 
all the more a representative of the spirit of “ Waverley” and “The 
Bride of Lammermoor.” f 
“For my true king I offered without stain ` 

Courage and faith—vain faith and courage vain; 

For him I gave lands, honours, wealth away, . 

And one sweet hope that was more prized than they; 

For him I languished in a foreign clime, 

Grey-haired with sorrow in my manhood’s prime ; 

: Heard in Laverno Scargill’s whispering breeze, 
~ And pined by Arno for my lovelier Tees ; 
- Beheld each night my home in fevered sleep, 

Each morning started from the dream to weep ; 

Till God, who tried me sore—too sorely—gave 

The resting-place I craved, an early grave. ` 

Oh thou whom chance leads to this nameless stone, 

By that dear country which was once my own, 

By those white cliffs I never more must see, 

By that proud language which I spoke like thee, 

Forget all feuds, and shed one English tear, 

On English dust—a broken heart lies here !” 

It must be noted that the divergence of feeling and reason, which 
we have quoted these verses to exhibit, is eminently characteristic of 
Scotts sympathy with the past. He once gave this as his reason 
against undertaking a history of Queen Mary,—and it is a very valid 
reason against undertaking the history of any period,—that judgment 
and sympathy are on different sides, but we think it an advantage for 
a dramatic view of thepast. A Fergus Mac Ivor, endowed with Scott’s 
genius, could `not have given forth an equally vivid and brilliant 
picture of the struggle in which he was ready to fight and die. We 
do not say that such a picture would not have a very vivid interest— 
it would form the most valuable material alike for the historian or the 
dramatic writer. But it would not be a work of art. 

It is the balance of genius and good sense—the harmony of a cool 
shrewdness of intellect anda glowing fervour of imagination, which 
gives Scott’s picture of the death of feudalism its peculiar mellowness 
and force. In speaking of the death of feudalism we include, indeed 
we specially have in mind, the fall of the Stuarts. It would be a very 
narrow and superficial survey of history which should confine the 
limits of the phase of society which, for want of a better name, we sum 
up in that word, within those ages which bear its name. The middle 
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en ` + Morning weaves .` I 
o iia Her chaplet with the hues that Twilight leaves.”- 


Mhé east is.radiant before the west is dark, and those “who. watch the 
growing light will generally be blind to any other. Nevertheless, we 
suppose it would be generally granted that in England the feudal past 
is still a mighty influence which no one could ignore without a com- 
plete misunderstanding of even the political life of our country. It- 
is waning fast, no doubt; it, may be that to our children it will have 
become an influence to be thrown out of account. Butitfades slowly, 
and its twilight'is yét clear around us. The’fall of the Stuarts marks 
a great era in its decay. It ends the stage of unreasoning loyalty; 
from henceforth the throne is no indefeasible inheritance, but a position 
imposing duties as well as conferring rights; and the terrible emphasis 
with which France repeats the lesson has deafened us to its first utter- 
ance in our own country. It is the interval between the English and 
French Revolution which appears to us to exhibit best the outline of 
Scott's historic sympathy, against the background of his judgment. 
With the French Revolution he had no sympathy whatever. With 
the English Revolution he had.a partial’sympathy; he was compelled 
to approve it by the dictates of: his excellent sense. ". But the element 
of taste’ and féeling, predominant in the second act: of the ‘great 
drama, was latent thus early, and from the-first his dramatic sympathies 
array themselves on the side-which judgment condemns. Thus the 
double feeling supplies the place of impartiality, and ‘art has ‘the 
mellowing atmosphere it needs. a ea 
In the foregoing attempt to set. forth Scott’s position as a repre- 
sentative of historic life and feeling, we have already indicated the 
most marked traits of his genius. But it remains to make some more 
direct attempt in this direction, an: attempt, however, which we gladly 
find almost superseded by the little volume which has suggested the 
present attempt. Mr. Hutton’s appreciation of Scott as a poet seems 
' to us full of subtle insight and balanced judgment; and an elaborate 
criticism on our own part would to a considerable extent repeat, his, 
which is especially welcome to us, we must repeat, as a protest against 
the injustice of one whose very injustice we note with reverence. 
Mr. Carlyle, in the article to which we have made frequent reference, 
imputes to the writings of Scott’ an intellectual poverty which, from 
his point of view, is undeniable. “The sick ‘heart,” he says, “ will 
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find no healing here; the darkly struggling heart..no guidance.;: the 
heroic that is in.all men-no divine awakening voice.”., We. do not 
think the judgment even quite.true;.and. even, where it is trie, it is 
unjust: ‘One who holds the key that lets the weary spirit. out of its 
dungeon of petty.cares and gnawing anxieties into’ a sunny, garden, is- 
not devoid of healing influence. Others, no doubt, have taught us 
more,—others haye implanted germs. of deeper conviction, of finer 
speculation, of a far more pregnant. and -powerful range of thought. 
But in certain moments we feel as if even these things could not make 
up to us for that sense of transplantation to another soil,—for the tear 
that starts at sorrows:not.our own, and: yet grants our own the 
wonderful relief òf a. half-transmuted expression, and makes us ques- 
tion whether the relief lies in what that rush.of emotion helps us 
to remember or to forget :— 
TlarpoxAoy mpopaci chwy © adrov Knde éxarrn. 
And if the perplexed’ spirit finds no counsel in Scott's healthy and 
simple pages, how many a oné has gone back to the perplexities of 
life with a fresher eye, because: that rapid, simple, vivid narrative has 
woven a temporary curtain between those problems and the eyes that 
are weary of poring over them? . The troubles of this life, after an 
hour with Scott, are what they were. The riddle of the painful earth 
is as far as ever from being solved; we have found no rushlight even 
to throw its ray upon the gloom. , But we have been far away, and 
everything looks different. And there is no question that if his peculiar 
gifts are worth less than valuable thought, they are also rarer. That 
broad objective painting; that clear representation of simple feelings, 
that rapid movement, that:sense of life and.stir, which wè find every; 
where in the best ‘writing of Scott, we find.almost nowhere in :the 
literature of our own day. es, : i 5 sae ee 
We would say the same of his pathos. The literature.of. the day- 
even the best literature of the day—seems to'us: greatly wanting in 
this quality. Its poverty in this respect: is closely connected with .its 
wealth in that which we have just quoted.:’ Pathos is inseparable from 
reserve; it is felt in-its highest measure: in: the -presence of a dumb 
suffering; and the triumph of genius is'to paint ‘this dumb suffering: in 
few words, and make the reader feel as he feelsin. the presence of.one 
‘who. represses. tears, to.: convey: a. perception of, emotions only half 
clothed in words, or ‘rather of: words which are}.as’ Sir. Fitzjames 
Stephen has finely said,.“ like the signs of’ prisoners to each other,”— 
faint suggestions beyond which lies a world of.secret meaning, intelli- 
gible to him who has the key. We suppose' this was what Pitt meant 
when he said that: “he should not have conceived it possible that this 
sort of feeling ”—i.e., the description of the Last. Minstrel as, with.feeble 
and uncertain-fingers he attempts the Lay-~“could have been expressed 
in words.” If. it were not a disrespectful way of speaking of.a great 


an 
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man’s utterance, we should say it was about the worst criticism ever 
made in a very. few words on a fine passage; for it implies that “ this 
sort of feeling” might be expressed by either painting or music, and it 
seems to us that the Minstrel’s emotions are equally unsuited to both. 
We give the well-known lines, that the reader may, if he please, side 


“with Pitt against us. 


“The humble boon was soon obtain’'d; - ae 
The Aged Minstrel audience gain’d. . aeons 
But, when he reach’d the room of state, WO kp te ty 
‘Where she, with all her ladies, sate, es 
Perchance he wish’d his boon denied ; wae 
For, when to tune his harp he tried, < eat ts 
His trembling hand had lost the ease 
Which marks security to please ; ; 

And scenes, long past, of joy and pain, 
Came wildering o’er his aged brain— 
He tried to tune his harp in vain! 


. Aniid the strings his fingers stray’d 
And an uncertain warbling made, 
And oft he shook his hoary head, aa 
But when he caught the measure wild, : 
The old man raised his face, and smiled ; 
And lighten’d up his faded eye, 
With all a poet’s ecstasy ! 
In varying cadence, soft or strong, 
He swept the sounding chords along ; 
The present scene, the future lot, 
His toils, his-wants, were all forgot. 
Cold diffidence, and age’s frost, 
In the full tide of song were lost ; 
a Each blank, in faithless memory void, 
The poet’s glowing thought supplied ; 
And, while his harp responsive rung, 
"Twas thus the Latest Minstrel sung.” ` 


What Pitt meant, probably, that this sort of feeling could not be ex- 
pressed by his words, is profoundly true. Pathos is so inaccessible to 


_ no man as to the orator. How can he who is nothing when he is not 


emphatic understand the power of him who is nothing when he is 
emphatic? The same person might as well undertake to beat the drum 
and touch the harp as to stir the passion of the crowd and rouse the 
emotions that respond only to some delicate touch that we forget in 
the rush of feeling that it excites, knowing not if the sudden tear 
starts from some fountain hidden in the shadows of memory, or is 
evoked by the simple image set before us. It was some dim perception 
in the great orator, probably, of a power of words new to him and 
unattainable by him, that found vent in a remark which, however inap- 
propriate absolutely, is full of interest on his lips, and points out the 
true aspect of the poet to the man of eloquence. And we recall with 
satisfaction how the tribute was repaid, how the poet brought his 
laurel wreath to the freshly closed ‘tomb, and sang, in verse, which 
though we have admitted its sentiment to be somewhat trite, will yet, 
we believe, last as long as the fame of the statesman it celebrates; of 
the new Palinurus, whose dying hand never slackened on the rudder 
when the storm was highest, and the rocks were just ahead. Neither 
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poet nor orator knew of the tribute each paid to each, but they were 
kindred souls, and their fame, we believe, will be coæval. 

Mr. Hutton’s criticism on the passage which moved the admiration 
of Pitt seems to us so full of truth and beauty that we will allow 
ourselves to quote it, as a comment on this illustrious admira- 
tion :— 


“The singular depth of the romantic glow in this passage, and its equally 
singular simplicity—a simplicity which makes it intelligible to every one—are 
` conspicuous to every reader. It is not what is called classical poetry, for 
there is no severe outline, no sculptured completeness and repose, no satisfying 
wholeness of effect to the eye of the mind, no embodiment of a great action. 
The poet gives us a breath, a ripple of alternating fear and hope in the heart 
of an old man, and that is all. He catches an emotion that has its roots deep 
in the past, and that is striving onward towards something in the future; he 
traces the wistfulness and self-distrust with which age seeks to recover the 
feelings of youth, the delight with which it greets them when they come, the 
hesitation and diffidence with which it recalls them as they pass away, and 
questions the triumph it has just won, and he paints all this without subtlety, 
without complexity, but with a swiftness such as few poets ever sur- 
passed.” i 


It is the last word which conveys our own feeling of the essential 
quality of. Scott’s style. Perhaps the reader will think it a poor 
thing to say of any poet that he moves more quickly than others., 
If what is said of pathos be true, he must allow, however, that 
almost the most characteristic gift of the poet depends on this 
capacity, or is at least closely connected with it. Thé pathetic writer 
must have quitted a point almost as soon as you are aware that he 
has touched it. It is very dangerous to quoté passages for their 
pathos; like the lesser stars, this quality is apt to become invisible 
under direct attention—indeed, the sense of being taken un- 
awares is almost an element in it. But the following passage, 
descriptive of the commonplace- perils and hardships in the life of the 
lowly, seems to us to unite this quality in no common degree with so 
many others characteristic of Scott’s genius, being one of the few, 
moreover, in which we trace a reminiscence of Burns, that we will 
venture to insert it :— 


< When red hath set the beamless sun, 
Through heavy vapours dank and dun ; 
When the tired ploughman, dry and warm, 
Hears, half-asleep, the rising storm 
Hurling the hail, and sleeted rain, 
Against the casement’s tinkling pane ; 
The sounds that drive wild deer and fox 
To shelter in the brake and rocks, 
Are warnings which the shepherd ask 
To dismal and to dangerous task. 
Oft he looks forth, and hopes, in vain, 
The blast may sink in mellowing rain ; 
Till, dark above, and white below, 
Decided drives the flaky snow, 
And forth the hardy swain must go. 
Long, with dejected look and whine, 
To leave the hearth his dogs repine. 
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Whistling, and cheering them to aid, 
Around his back he wreathes the plaid ; 
His flock ke gathers, and he guides y 
To open downs, and mountain-sides, ` ° ` 5 4 
Where, fiercest though the tempest blow, | ` = 
; : Least deeply lies the drift below. S 3A E 
ane oe ` The blast, that whistles.o’er the fells; >- / 
Stiffens his locks to icicles ; . 
Oft he looks back, while, streaming far, pete ee 
His‘ cottage window seems a star, ae : 
3 -. Loses its feeble gleam, and then Z J 
=- e . '. Turns patient to the blast again,” He AGH i 
> m8, Sid And, facing to-the tempest’s sweep, 
Drives through the-gloom his lagging sheep ; 
` If fails his heart, if his limbs fail, ' 
: Benumbing death is in the gale; 
-er ` His paths, his landmarks, all unknown, : 
i . Close to'the ‘hut, no more his own, .’ i 
Close to the aid he sought in våin, 
. The morn may find the stiffen’d swain ; 
His widow sees, at dawning pile, 
His orphans raise their feeble wail ; 
_ And, close beside him, in the snow, | - 
als i Poor. Yarrow, partner of their woe, | ~ ah 
7 Couches upon: his master’s breast, |. , 
And licks his cheeks, to break his rest.” ` 


-We:would venture to say of- these lines that ifi any one finds them 
uninteresting he need never read a line of Scott’s poetry again. "The 
interest of Scotts narrative: (wanting here, itis true) is ‘hardly large 
enough to rouse any onc. who finds no~merit in the broad, simple, 
vigorous painting’ of this. passage—the .senserof the- characteristic 
‘aspects of nature given with a word, the sympathy with-what is 
common, the firm touch as with a rapid sweep of his brush he paints 
the winter sunset, the cottage whence the shepherd is summoned 
forth by the pitiless storm, the storm itself, the cottage window grad- 
-ually hid by'it, and then the lonely: death at that. very cottage door, 

‘and the dumb companion’s vain efforts:to wake his master from the 
last sleep. Think how many words-a-poet of our day might use in 
painting a ‘snow-storm, and note how our poet, in. describing it as 
-“dark above, and white below,” gives with two mere touches of 
colour the. characteristic which everybody recognizes as specially 
belonging to falling snow, but which only a poet: could have thus at 
once caught and said this and no more. It is the painters eye, 
turned to subjects unsuitable for the painter’s art. But the pictu- 
resque power is the least interest in this passage to our mind. We 
hardly know a greater debt of gratitude to the masters of song than 
that incurred by those who are made to feel, from the poet’s point of 
view, the dim voiceless sorrows in which there is nothing poetic. 
The sorrows, not of warrior or bard, of fair lady or gentle knight, 
but of rude clod-hoppers hardly more intelligent than the four-footed 
companions who share their cares and perils—the hardships of the 
life that is associated in the minds of the genteel world with Dresden 
china figures and Arcadian inanities,—these’ things brought home to 
the mind in simple homely verse like that we have quoted, cannot, we 
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think, so far as they‘influence: the reader at all; fail fo make him 
better. He feels for the moment that hardship and peril, rare visitors 
at his door, are the inmates of the poor man’s house. He realizes, not 
oppressivély but through the mellowing ‘aspect of poetry, that the 
majority of the world are born to struggle and privation; and if when 
the impression passes from the mind it leaves no trace upon the heart, 
then the reader must be one whose heart is unfitted to'tespond to the 
sorrows of those obscure lives which’ constitute the most important 
division of humanity. _ 

The feeling is the more striking in Scott because it is essentially 
opposed to the spirit of chivalry with which-he had so vivid a sympathy. 
The absence of all trace'of pity forthe worst sufferers from the wars 
which occupy the page of Froissart has been noted as a striking 
characteristic of his time, for there is no need to suppose any special 
hardness in the chronicler to account for it. . The spirit of chivalry, 
on its harsher side, was never more adequately ‘condemned than by 
Scott, in the very romance which has.made the manners of chivalry 
familiar to us. “ What is it, valiant knight” (i.e. the glory of chivalry), 
asks the heroic Jewess of Ivanhoe —“ what is it save an offering of 
sacrifice to a demon of vainglory, and a passing through the fire 
to Moloch? What remains to you as thé prize’ of all the blood you 
have spilled—of all the travail and pain ‘you have endured—of all the 
tears which your deeds have’ caused, when death hath broken the 
strong man’s spear, and overtaken the speed of his war-horse?” 

“What remains?” cried Ivanhoe: “Glory, maiden, glory! which 
gilds our sepulchre and embalnis our name.” 

“Glory?” continued Rebecca: “Alas! is the rusted mail which 
hangs as a hatchment over the champion’s dim and mouldering tomb 
—is the defaced sculpture ‘of the inscription which the ignorant monk 
can hardly read to the inquiring pilgrim—are these sufficient rewards 
for the sacrifice of every kindly affection, for a life spent miserably that 
ye may make others miserable? “Or is there such virtue in the rude 
rhymes of a wandering bard, that: domestic love, kindly affection, 
peace and happiness, are so wildly bartered, to become the hero of 
those ballads which vagabond minstrels sing to drunken’ churls over 
their evening ale?” E l 

The whole character of Rebecca seems to us an illustration of what 
we have said of the current of his sympathies towards the weak and 
theoppressed. Doubtless, a large part of his nature sided with the paltry 
hero at whose unfeeling behest Rebecca exposes herself to the shafts 
of an invading band at the window of the chamber where Ivanhoe 
lies wotinded.' But the insight into the cruelty and hardness of the 
social order he paints so: brilliantly seems to us to indicate a -won- 
derful width and range of sympathy. This is what we mean by his 
setting the chivalric ideal on a modern background. ‘When Shake- 
speare paints a Jew, he borrows the spirit of -his persecutors, and his 
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` Jewess is held up to admiration for robbing her father and deserting 
his faith. Scott lets the Jewess shine forth in spotless purity against 
her Christian persecutors, and gives, in his finest female creation,* a 
voice to à race downtrodden for ages. A far deeper-poet than Scott 
has, in his song of the Rabbi Ben-Ezra, given the Jew an utterance 
which seems to us the translation into the deeper genius of a rich and 
pregnant thinker of the feeling expressed in Rebecca’s demeanour in 
the lists of Templestowe ; and we close the allusion to her with the 
lines— . `. Ses 
- «c Thou—if thou wast He—who at midwatch came oe 

By the starlight naming a dubious name! , 

Thou art the judge. We are bruiséd thus— 

But the judgment over, join sides with us! 

We withstood Christ then, be mindful how 

At least we withstand Barabbas now ! 

Was our outrage sore? but the worst we spared, 

To have called these Christians had we dared ? 


Let. defiance to them pay mistrust of Thee, 
And Rome make amends for Calvary !” 


Scott’s sympathy with what is common constitutes at once a strik- 
ing characteristic of his genius and the most loveable element in his 
. character. “Vulgar, my dear,” he once remonstrated with his 
daughter Anne, who had applied the epithet to something which did 
not deserve it, “ do you know the meaning of vulgar? It means only 
common, and when you have lived to my years you will thank God that 
nothing worth caring most for is uncommon.” The remark is one of 
the very few which remain as an adequate expression of the man. It 
came from the core of his hearty, simple, genial nature; it expressed 
that width of unfastidious sympathy which, while it leaves its stamp 
on every work of his genius, is even more felt in the records which 
put the reader, as much as mere records can do, in contact with him- 
self. Width of sympathy is, in fact, in the moral world what dramatic 
power is in the intellectual. Scott’s range is not, like Shakespeare’s, 
impartial. It has certain lacune; it has also certain definite prefer- 
ences. He cannot paint those of his own class effectively; he must 
look up, or look down, to be at his best ; and though, even on the level 
of commonplace genteel life, it appears to us that his pictures are 
redeemed from mediocrity by occasional reflections of his own mag- 
nanimous character, still no doubt it is in the extremes of social life 
that he is at his best. What we would now dwell upon is, that of 
these extremes the most effective is the lowest. The Scotch peasant 
owes his literary existence to Scott’s portrait. We must allow that it 
is the Scotch peasant under a certain rather artificial aspect—it is the 
feudal attitude of the poor which strongly interests him. What Caleb 
Balderstone would be, apart from his paltry master, we do not gain 
much help from his creator to imagine. But to speak of this as a 
limitation of Scott’s sympathiés is simply to say that he should not 


* It must be remembered that Jeanie Deans is hardly a creation. 
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have allowed them to be captivated by a feudal ideal. It would be 
almost as unfair to say that Shakespeare shows a narrowness of sym- 
pathy because, while he has painted many men in other attitudes than 
in relation to women, he has never painted any woman except in rela- 
tion to a man. The relation of contrast will always, we believe, 
remain the most poetic and the most picturesque in which any cha- 
racter can be represented. And perhaps, when the peculiar sense of 
bond between the lowly born and the highly born, which Scott 
delighted to paint, has faded into remoteness, it will be more dis- 
tinctly seen than it is now that some excellences can only be thus 
developed. - We do not, indeed, allow that Scott has no power of 
drawing peasant life except in this attitude: the picture of Jeanie 
Deans is enough to save his advocate from such a concession ; but 
though a most striking exception, we should still call this noble picture, 
regarded from this point, an exception to the ordinary course of his 
dramatic sympathy. He is in this respect the complement of Words- 
worth, and we own that, while Scott’s ideal is no doubt the much less 
original conception of peasant life, we do not find it the least interest- 
ing of the two. 4 5 

His pictures of royalty, on the other hand, seem to us to bear in a 
peculiar manner the stamp of his swift, simple, outward genius. There 
is no elaborate pomp of description, yet the reader is always made 
to confront in imagination some stately and dignified presence ; we 
feel that something in Scott’s.nature readily vibrated to the summons 
that demanded the respect of a subject, yet retaining his manliness 
and balance at the same time. No doubt he had in this respect 
eminently the défaut de sa qualité. His attitude towards George IV. is 
not the most pleasing part of his career, and we are glad to think of 
that tumbler in his coat pocket, honoured by having touched the lips 
of that illustrious monarch, which his loyal subject begged, pocketed, 
forgot, and sat down upon, startling the poet Crabbe by his sudden 
rebound from his uneasy seat. We should gladly have hung up what 
remained of the fragile treasure by the side of Murray of Broughton’s 
saucer,—the cup belonging to which was destroyed in a nobler 
manner by Scott’s father, when it had through Mrs. Scotts: 
officiousness conveyed a cup of tea to the renegade,—as a vestige- 
of two different kinds of loyalty, And well would the broken 
glass, at all events, have symbolized the brittle nature of all that was. 
associated with Scott’s intercourse with George IV. But we have 
said enough of his weaknesses. : 

No creation of his art interests us quite so much as the revelations 
of himself with which that art supplies us. Even his description of 
nature, —the most valuable part of his poetry, and that in which he is 
eminently a representative of the movement we have connected with 
his name,—seems to us most interesting when it blends itself with 
what Mr. Ruskin so happily calls his « far away Æolian note ”—a touch 
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of séntiment' always simple, sométimės what might be called common- 
place, but commonplace only because the feelings represented aTe 80 
common, not because the allusion is borrowed. . The feeling is.always: 
slight and expressed as shortly as possible, yet it appears to us to set 
his bright objective. pictures on a wonderfully effective: background 
of pensive colouring, while'it often contains what seems the reflection 
of his own conscience on his genius. “As for instance ae 
ne «Tt seemed some mountain rent and riven,’ 
A channel for the stream had given, 
So high the cliffs of limestone grey 
Hung beetling o’er the torrent’s way, ` $ 3 
. Yielding, ‘along their rugged base, . -a - 
A flinty footpath’s niggard space, . ` 
Wherė he, who winds *twixt rock and WAve,, 
. May hear the headlong torrent rave, sw. . 
Till foam-globes on her eddies ride, 
Thick’as the schénies of haman pride `“ *; . 
~* That down life’s current drive amain, 7 1 .: 7°. auon 
£ y As frail, as frothy, and-as vain I”? z ee : : 
This sense of thioufagitiveneds of. all things. earthly. is eed ‘with 
a peculiar vividness ‘on all Scott’s poetry. It is: difficult to find any- 
thing in the circumstances of his life, at the time his poetry was 
written, to explain.this sense of insecurity;and change}. at least 
it is only in .a‘single" case:that' we can. trace any-actual.cause fon 
it; and though” this one deep and: énduring feeling seems to us 
to have been not sufficiently allowed :for in any review of his life; 
yet a healthy nature..does not allow any. single: feeling, how- 
ever deep and ‘strong, to colour its whole being. Scott’s early love 
was not, however; obliterated ‘by any adequate domestic companion- 
ship, and some pathetic verses* (pathetic at least in their, circum- 
stances), in. the feeble handwriting of his last years, but not his. own: 
composition and. known to have been-much admired by this young 
lady, remained after his death ‘associated with her initials, to witness 
to the undying -love: which seems to. have “been the source of a 
wonderfully ‘énduring..pain, but perhaps also of that deeper tone. ° 
never wanting to his poetry, and giving it, to our mind, its special- 
charm. It: often, happens, we believe, that a.nature of much sensi- 
bility associates “with some painful memory many feelings which are 
not caused by it; and unawares lets some event become a symbol of. 
temptations and sorrows with which it has no direct connection. . We 
could almost fancy that the fair young girl whom he. remembered: 
so tenderly in his old age (and to whom his thoughts seem to have 
recurred after his wife’s death almost with.a sense of freedom) 
symbolized for him higher, purer aims, and that he regretted in her 
‘some ideal to which his whole life had been faithless. It is in the 
They were addressed «To Time,” and believed to have been the composition of the 
object of his affection." They are a specimen of the slight conventional style of eighty 
years ago, and, though not actually written by the person to whom they were attributed, 


arean evidence of a certain power, both of mind and character, , in their possible 
author 
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poem where he attempted to paint her* that we also find many of the 
lines which seem dictated by the spirit of self-reproach. We could 
fancy that the spirit of warning and guidance which most of us can 
trace in some form or other, in looking back at our lives, sometimes 
threw the shadow of his own temptations on the canvas that glowed 
with his creative power. It might have been his guardian angel who 
bid him write, 
NAE “O teach him, while your lessons last, 

To judge the present by the past ; 

Remind him of each wish pursued, , 

How rich it glow’d with promised good : 

Remind him of each wish enjoy’d, . 

How soon his hopes possession cloy’d ! 

Tell him, we play unequal game 

Whene’er we shoot by Fancy’s aim! 

And, ere he strip him for her race, 

Show the conditions of the chase. ` 

Two sisters by the goal are set, 

Cold Disappointment and Regret ; 

One disenchants the winner’s eyes, 

And strips of all its worth the prize. 

While one augments its gaudy show 

More to enhance the loser’s woe. 

The victor sees his fairy gold 

_ Transform’d, when won, to drossy mould, 

- ; But still the vanquish’d mourns his loss, 
+ >» Arid rues, as gold; that glittering dross.” ’ 


thay f 

Trite moralizing, the reader may decide, whose palate, accustomed. 
to the highly seasoned speculation: of our own day, finds insipidity in 
what, is simple., To such a mood the: grandest thoughts of antiquity 
would appear trite if they were not veiled in, a learned language, and , 
hallowed by the respectful attention of ages. This first_of the Roman- 
ticists (first at least in fame) may take his:place by the side of manya 
classic writer for the purity and simplicity of the thought.which seems 
poor at first, and enriches itself with the ‘growing experience of life, 
so that it expands to take in a part of all that we most vividly remember, 
and hope. =. > í i A ' 

That note of dissatisfaction is what we most gladly remember, as 
we bid him farewell, Whatever in his career was. worldly and disap- 
pointing, he did not sink so low as to be satisfied: with it; He felt the 
emptiness and poverty of the thingshe grasped at. Such at least was 
the utterance of his truest self—such we will also believe (though from 
a proud, reserved nature there could hardly be evidence of it) was the 
conviction that lay deeper even’ than the sense of their loss, and 
blended with the sense of things eternal that showed clearer as his 
brittle follies were swept away. Pi f eee 

or ce ` Jürna Wepewoon. 


“* We suppose that she must have been the lady “ long since dead ” whom he described 
as the original of the colourless Matilda. 3 
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| : HAECKEL AND VIRCHOW: 


THE EVOLUTION CONTROVERSY IN GERMANY. 
v š 


AS the meeting of the British Association at Belfast in the autumn 

of 1874 might be considered as marking an epoch in the history 
of philosophic thought, in so far as the addresses of Professors Tyndall 
and Huxley containéd a “full, formal, and public recognition of the 
doctrine of Evolution, carried out to its logical conclusions,” so the 
Conference of the Association of German Naturalists and Physicians 
at Munich in the autumn of 1877 will long be remembered as marking 
another epoch—that of a reaction, in the high places of learning, 
against the dogmatism of science. This reaction has occurred sooner 
than might have been expected, but it is clear and decisive. 

This meeting (corresponding to that of our own British Association) 
was a remarkable one in many respects. It wasthe fiftieth anniversary 
of its organization, and was held as an especial jubilee. It met under 
Royal personal presidency, and was attended by an unusually large 
and distinguished assemblage of men of science. But the circum- 
stance for which it will chiefly be memorable was the commencement 
of a very remarkable controversy between two representative men, 


Norz.—The Essays and Addresses chiefly referred to in this paper are:— ` 
A. Die Heutige Entwickelungslehre im Verhältnisse zur Gesammtwissenschaft (The 
Modem Doctrine of Evolution in relation to General Science). By Ernst 
eckel. 
B. Die Freiheit der Wissenschaft im modernen Staate (The Freedom of Science in 
the Modern State). By Rudolf Virchow. 
C. Freie Wissenschaft und freie Lehre (Free Science and Free Teaching)., By Ernst 
Haeckel. : 
D. Naturliche Schépfungsgeschichte (The Natural History of Creation). By Ernst 
Haeckel." ` ; 
The first two were Addresses delivered at Munich in September, 1877. The third is 
a “Reply” to the second, appearing in June of the present year. The fourth contains 
a complete summary, by Haeckel, of the modern doctrine of advanced Evolution. To 
avoid the frequent repetition of cumbrous references, I have distinguished these by 
letters, by which they will be referred to. 
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Haeckel and Virchow, which cannot fail to have a powerful influence 
upon the progress of scientific thought, and which -possesses the 
utmost interest to those engaged in investigating the biological 
questions of the day. 

Professor Haeckel is well known as the representative of the extreme 
school of materialism, andas the avowed and self-constituted cham- 
pion of Darwinism run mad. He recognizes but one force in Nature 
—the mechanical ; and hence he calls his profession of faith MoNISM, in 
contradistinction to Dualism, which implies a belief in Soul or Spirit, or 
some force or efficient cause which is other than mechanical. By virtue 
of this mechanical force, carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen united 
originally to form the earliest organisms, which appear to have been 
monera; and from these, by casual variation, by selection, by inherit- 
ance, and by adaptation, all the forms of animal and vegetable life as 
we now know them, and as they appear in paleontological records, have 
‘been formed. Man himself has no other or especial origin. He is a 
direct descendant of the catarhine apes; which, in common with all 
other vertebrata, have been derived from a single pair of animals, un- 
known and unrecorded in history, “for-it is unthinkable that all the 
various and complicated life-conditions which lead through a long 
course of development to the typical vertebrate animal could acciden- 
tally occur more than once in the earth’s history.”* 

To promulgate this doctrine, especially that part of it which relates 
to man’s origin, is Haeckel’s life-long mission. -All his works, whatever 
may be their professed object, relate to this ; and his address at Munich 
had no other end in view. In all this he sees no difficulty, and has no 
doubts or misgivings. There is no more difficulty in accounting for 
the phenomena of Life than for the falling of a stone to the earth. 
“When a stone which is thrown into the air falls again to the earth 
according to definite laws, when a crystal is formed from a saline 
fluid, when sulphur and mercury unite to form cinnabar, these facts are 
neither more nor less mechanical life-phenomena than the growth and 
flowering of plants, than the propagation and sensory faculties of ani- 
mals, or the perceptions and intelligence of man.” 

Further, there is no essential distinction between living and not 
living matter; it is alla “question of degree.” All the natural bodies 
with which we are acquainted are “ equally living."t And still further, 
every atom of matter has a soul—the “ Atom-Soul ”—which is the sum 
of the “ Atom-Forces ;” and when a certain amount of ‘carbon atoms 
unite with another number of hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, and sulphur 
` atoms to form a molecule of protoplasm, called technically a “ Plasti- 

dule,” fhe sum of the atom-forces of these elements constitutes a Plas- 
. tidule-Soul; and thus, “through the accidental (zufdlliges) aggregation 
of manifold combinations of the constant unchangeable Atom-Souls, 


* Haeckel (A), p. 11. + Haeckel (D), p. 21. t Ibid. 
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originate the complex and'highly ; variable Plastidule-Souls, the mole- 
cular factors of organic life.”* 

There is no difficulty as regards the central soul, mind, or spirit (for 
the terms are used inter changeably) of man. “Forall soul-tife i is ulti- 
mately reférdble to the two elementary functions of sensation and 

‘motion, and theii éonversion into reflex action. The simple sensa- 
tion of like and dislike (Lust und Unilust) ; the simple motions of attrac- 
tion and repulsion ; ‘these ‘are the true elements from which, in endlessly 
manifold and complicated combinations, all mental faculties are built 
up. The love and hate of ators, the attraction and repulsion of mole- 
cules, the motion and sensation of cells and of organisms built up of 
cells, the thought and consciousness of men,—these are only various 
steps of the tmiversal process of psychological evolution.”+ 

Suċh'is a fair and accurate outline of the doctrine propounded batons 

one ofthe most august and’ grave assemblagés of scientific men ever 
called together; a doctrine which alone (auc. loq. einzig und allein) can 
give any rational interpr étation of the phenomena of the living universe, 

‘and of man’s ‘position in it; a doctrine which its author sees written 
sO plainly on the face of all ‘nature, that it admits of tio discussion, and 
requires no proof. He who does not see it is simply, either from mis- 

` fortune or perversity, blind; and he who démands further proofs than 
those already furnished, thereby signalizes only his own want of either 
knowledge or understanding’ (nur sein Mangel an Kentnissen oder an 
Einsicht).{ It is a doctrine which must be taught’ as a part of the 
national education,—not tolerated merély, but enforced, as the sole 
panacea for evils, past, present, and future. Has classical education 
beén too predominant?’ Then teach Monism; it will counteract any 
evil that may have resulted. ` Has the reaction in favour of mathematics 
and the exact sciences béen too pronounced? Teach Monism, and the 
pupil will recover at, once the balance of his faculties. ` Finally, “as 
this new monistic philosophy has for the first time disclosed the ‘real 
world'to our understanding, so will it open’ to us a new’ way to moral 
` perfection, in its beneficial application to practical human life. By its 
help may we now begin to raise ourselves from the- condition ‘of social 

‘barbarism, ‘in which, spite of the boasted civilization of our century, we 
are yét plunged.”§ From this sad condition we are never to be elevated 
by “inner untruth and outer'‘adornment,” or bythe effete and mis- 
chievous dogmas of Church-religions; but only by the immediate and 
candid recognition of our ape-ancestry ; whereby; by-some process as 
yet imperfectly understood, we shall arrivé’at the religion of nature, 

(N ATURRELIGION), the only true religion, Whose highest commandment 

“is Love] 

As to the special application of these E and the reality 
and exclusiveness of his belief in monism, Professor Haeckel leaves us 


* Haeckel (A), p. + Ibid. f Ibid., p. 6. 
8 AA D), p. 657. || Haeckel (A), p. 18. 
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in no doubt. He is no half-hearted partisan, but has the full courage 
of his convictions. His views on what he calls Church-dogmas are not 
left to inference. Matter of itself is all-sufficient to account for all 
the phenomena of the universe. There is no soul or spirit but such as 
results from the relations of material atoms. The science of human 
nature is the science of the mechanical action of particle upon particle. 
As to the worn-out idea of a God, or Creator of the would, it is so 
utterly absurd that it can only have arisen in the minds of the Pithe- 
canthropi, or ape-men, about the time when they were ceasing to howl, 
and beginning to articulate.* There is no such thing as free-will ;t “ on 
the contrary, by the light of this monistic conception, we see that 
those phenomena which we have been accustomed to regard as most 
free and independent, the manifestations of human volition, are 
subject to laws as firm and established as those that govern all other 
natural phenomena.”+ As a necessary corisequence, there can be no 
right, no wrong, no virtue, no vice, no good, no evil; all is inexorable 
and inevitable fate; and man, the crown and glory of creation, so noble 
in reason, so infinite in faculties, is but the slave of the soulless tyranny 
of force and matter,—a brute that, by a series of unhappy accidents, 
has acquired a conscience, and an infinite capacity for suffering. 
Disposed as is the Teutonic mind to speculation, there is a point ` 
beyond which it refuses to be carried away either by frothy declama- 
tion, or by personal fancies clothed in the semblance of scientific 
language, and this point Haeckel seems to have overpassed. “The 
extreme bias of the views propounded formed too marked a contrast 
to the lofty tone that pervaded the assembly, to be ignored by the 
more moderate elements present.’ It was felt that, sceptically inclined 
as the nation and its learned professors might be, the majority were 
hardly disposed to adopt the materialist philosophy recommended to 
them as the only teaching consistent with the rational enlightenment 
of the times.”§ Nor was it long before this sentiment found forcible 
expression from one who, both by personal position and ‘scientific 
attainments, was eminently qualified to speak with authority. The 
name of Dr. Virchow has been familiar to scientific Europe for thirty 
or forty years as that of one honoured amongst the most honourable. 
Formidable as an antagonist, even when opposed in the arena of 
politics to Prince Bismarck, he is not less so in the domain of science, 
in which he claims the most unbounded freedom of inquiry. In 
fact he is spoken of in some of the contemporary journals as the 
“notorious materialist,” the “Radical Progressionist,” and the“ repre- 
sentatiye of scientific atheism.”| The writer in the Times, already 
referred to, describes him as not only “opposed to every species of 
orthodoxy, but altogether innocent of faith.” It is only just to say 
* 5 : Pi ceni . 707. 
A PE ae 657. + Anthropogenie, p. 707 


§ The Times Berlin correspondent, November 30th, 1877. 
|| Neue evangelische Kirchenzeitung, October 20th, 1877. 
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that, judging from his essay alone, these opinions would require much 
modification. 

Four days after Haeckel’s address, Dr. Virchow ascended the tribune, 
and delivered a calm, temperate, and philosophical discourse, which 
produced the profoundest impression, not only upon his audience, but 
subsequently upon scientific men throughout Europe, the majority of 
whom felt it to be a promise at least of liberation from the tyranny of 
the pseudo-philosophic dogmatism which has so long obstructed the 
progress of true science, founded on observation and experiment. 

He did not so much affirm or deny any particular scientific position 
(although few men are so well qualified to speak with authority on 
these subjects), as insist upon the necessity of keeping distinctly in 
view the difference between the conquests and the problems of science, 
between the facts and principles which are the property of the com- 
monwealth of science, and those “unverified hypotheses” of so-called 
“ advanced thinkers,” which on the high authority of Professor Tyndall 
are merely “figments of the imagination.” In his preface to the English 
translation of his address, he says that “it seemed to him high time 
to utter an energetic protest against the attempts that are made to 
proclaim the problems of research as actual facts, the opinions of 
scientists as established science, and thereby to set in a false light, 
before the eyes of the less informed masses, not merely the methods 
of science, but also its whole position in regard to the intellectual life 
of men and nations.” 

Dr. Virchow commenced by reminding his hearers of the difference 
between the position of that Association as regards freedom of 
thought and discussion now and fifty years back. When first insti- 
tuted by Oken in 1822, it was considered “so dangerous to hold such 
an assembly, that it actually met in the darkness of a secret session,” 
and it was not until 1861 that it was thought safe to publish the 
names of those who attended the meetings. As a contrast to this, he 
called upon those present to witness the absolute freedom of discussion 
in the present day, as evidenced in the addresses of Professors Haeckel 
and Naegeli. He paid a pathetic tribute to the memory of their 
founder, Oken, who was persecuted and died in exile, on account of 
those opinions which now every man was free to hold and to teach 
publicly ;—“and so long as a Conference of German Naturalists shall 
be gathered, so long shall we gratefully remember that this man bore 
to his dying day all the signs of martyrdom,—so long shall we point 
to him as one of those witnesses unto blood who have won for us the 
battle of free inquiry in science.” i 

But (he suggested) that we possess at present this unbounded free- 
dom, is no absolute security for its continuance, and he would inquire 
what we should do to ensure this position. l 


“T would desire, in a word, to maintain that for ourselves we have now 
nothing more to ask; but rather that we have reached that point at which we 
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must specially impose on ourselves the task, through our moderation, and through 
a certain abnegation of fond fancies and personal opinions, to escape the danger 
of subverting that favourable feeling of the nation which we now enjoy. My 
own opinion is, that we are actually in danger of imperilling the future through 
a too unbounded use of the freedom which existing circumstances afford us; 
and I am anxious to utter a warning against further progress in that wilfulness 
of advancing favourite speculations of our own, which now prevails widely in 
many departments of natural science.”* 

All the established and demonstrable truths of science may, nay 
must, be taught. As soon as we can say of anything, “ This is a 
truth of natural science,” it should become the common property 
of the community ; such as discoveries relating to “the steam-engine, 
the telegraph, photography, chemical discoveries, the technic arts of 
colour, and the like.” Not so with theories and hypotheses which, 
from their very nature, are not amenable to the ordinary rules of 
demonstration. Thus, 

“ It is easy to say that ascell consists of small portions, and these we call 
Plastidules ; and that plastidules are composed of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
and nitrogen, and are endowed with a special soul ; which soul is the product 
or sum of the forces which the chemical atoms possess. T% be sure this is 
possible. I cannot form an exact judgment about it. It is one of the positions 
which are still for me unapproachable. I feel like a sailor who puts forth into 
an abyss, the extent of which he cannot see. But I must plainly say that, so 
long as no one can define for me the properties of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
and nitrogen, in such a way that I can conceive how from the sum of them a 
soul arises, so long am I unable to admit that we should be at all justified 
in importing the plastidulic soul into the course of our education, or in requiring 
every educated man to receive it as a scientific truth, so as to argue from it as 
a logical premiss, and to found his whole view of the world upon it.”f 
Again} as to the doctrine of spontaneous generation, or the origin 
of living forms from non-living matter, it is doubtless a tempta- 
tion to adopt this extension of the evolution (or descent) theory; 
and after deriving all living creatures, man included, from one original 
form, the monera, to link on this to the inorganic world, and to recog- 
nize but one force as affecting all these transformations. In this 
sense there is “something soothing” in being able to say that “ the 
group of atoms, Carbon and Company, has at some time or other dis- 
solved partnership from the common carbon, and founded under 
special conditions the first plastidule, and that they still continue to 
establish new branch companies” (p. 34). But it must be remem- 
bered that science, as founded upon observation and experiment, tells 
us something quite different to this. We know now, certainly, that 
the Harveian thesis, Omne vivum ex ovo, is not strictly accurate, as there 
are other methods by which living creatures originate; as by fission, 
.budding, and alternating generations. But we know also that life 
does not originate without the presence and influence of pre-exist- 
ing life. We know of no one single positive fact to show that 
i * Virchow (C), p. 8. + Ibid., p. 24. 


t What follows is, in part, a condensed version of the learned speaker’s remarks, so that 
the quotation marks and references are not always appended. 
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life has ever originated from the “spontaneous union of Carbon 
and Company.” 


©. «Nevertlieless, I grant that if any one is determined’to form for himself an 
idea of how the first organic being could have come ‘into existence, of itself, 
nothing further is left than to go back to spontaneous generation. Thus much 
is evident. If I donot choose to accept à theory of creation; if I refuse to 
believe that there was a special Creator p’. .' . if I prefer to make for 
myself a verse after my own fashion (in the place of- the’ verse in Genesis), 
then I must make it in the sense of generatio a@quivoca. Tertium non datur. 

. But of this we do not possess any actual proof, No one has ever Seen 
a generatio equivoca really effected; and whoever supposes that it has occurred 
is contradicted by the naturalist, and not merely by the theologian. .|. . 
If we would speak frankly, we must admit that naturalists may well have 
some little sympathy for the generatio equivoca. If it were capable of proof, 
it would indeed be bedutiful! But we must acknowledge it has not yet been 
proved.: . . . If, however, any proof should be successful, we would give 
in our adhesion. . . . But whoever recalls to mind-the lamentable. failure* 
of all the attempts made very recently to discover a decided support for the 
generatio equivoca in the lower forms of transitioh from the inorganic to the 
organic world, will feel it doubly serious to demand that this theory, so utterly 
discredited, should beïn any way accepted as the basis of all’ dur views of life.”*+ 


Nothing is.more ‘hazardous in science than a premature synthesis. 
Tt was from this cause that Oken suffered so much in the opinion not 
only. of his contemporaries, but in that of the succeeding generation, $ 
because he was one of those who gave synthesis. a-wider scope in 
-their ideas than a more severe method would have allowed. And 
when the public see a doctrine which has been presented to them “as 
certain, established, and claiming universal acceptance, proved to be 
faulty in its very foundations, or discovered to be wilful and despotic 
in its essential and chief tendencies, many lose faith in, science itself. 
Then break forth the reproaches, ‘Ah, you yourselves are not quite 
sure; your doctrine, which you call truth to-day, is to-morrow a lie; 


- * Referring to the well-known ‘history of Bathybius. -` + Virchow (C), p. 39. 
- $ From this cause Oken deservedly suffered in the opinion of all those who cultivated 
‘science’ rather than wild'speculation. No man in'the present century (not even except- 
ing Haeckel himself) has manifested so utter.and intrepid a disregard for facts as he. 
Unless his great work on’ Physio-philosophy was intended as merely a collection of 
ingenious fancies, without any practical application, it is difficult to know what was its 
-object. Certainly, if considered as a serious production, it was calculated to inflict most 
grievous injury on the progress of science. To vindicate this judgment, I need but 
quote a few sentences relating to the origin and nature of life:— ' ae 
898. Carbon mixed identically with water and air is Mucus. sy 
900. Every organic has issued out of mucus. SEa 
901. The primary mucus, out of which everything has been créated, is- the :sea- 
mucus. ; 
905. The sea-mucus, as well as the salt, is produced by the light. Light shines 
`. upon the water, and it is salted. Light shines upon the salted sea, and it lives. 
884. Galvanism is the principle of Life. - There is no. other vital force than the 
galvanic polarity. 3 
885. Organism is galvanism residing in a thoroughly homogeneous mass. . . . 
am A galvanic pile, pounded into atoms, must become alive. In this manner 
nature brings forth organic bodies. 5 
The numbers refer to`the paragraphs in the Ray Society’s Edition. In any other 
science, writers and speakers are expected to keep somewhere near the limits of fact 
and experience; but whenever and wherever biology comes into question, it appears to be 
admitted that it is competent to any one to make any statements whatever, if they only 
sound like science, however absurdly far from the truth they may be. 
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how can you demand that: your teaching should form the subject of 
education, and a recognized part of our general knowledge?’ From 
such experience I carry away the warning, that if we wish to maintain 
our claim on the attention of all, we must firmly withstand the- 
temptation to give such prominence to our hypotheses; our edifices of 
mere theory and speculation, as if we wished to build upon them a 
whole system of the universe.”* . te 
Dr. Virchow afterwards proceeded to notice some of Dr. Naegeli’s 
ideas, and in particular his demand that the province of mind should 
not only be extended from animals to plants, but that we should 
finally pass over from the organic to the inorganic world with our 
‘concéptions of the nature of mental operations. Professor Tyndall 
has also conjectured that with more refined faculties. we might 
observe not only the vegetable, but the mineral world responsive to 
the proper irritants. Finally, Haeckel has made the noteworthy dis- 
covery that the one difference between the inorganic and the organic 
soul is that the latter is endowed with memory!{ It is reasonable 
upon this to suppose that. absurdity has reached its possible limits ; 
but it would be interesting to know by what process of intuition or 
reasoning the writer discovered either that the Plastidule had, or the 
inorganic atom had not, memory. How can he possibly know that “if 
our faculties and perceptions were sufficiently refined” we might not 
detect the Old Red Sandstone and the Carboniferous in.the act of 
exchanging confidences and experiences as to the time when the 
earth was a few million of years younger; or the Tertiary relating to 
her neighbours that old but ever-fascinating legend of the strange 
infant that had appeared in her days amongst the gorilla tribe, after- 
wards known as‘man? Folly for folly, when dealing with possible 
‘supersensuous revelations, one speculation is as good as another. 
This mode of thinking of the universal distribution of soul or spirit 

is (says Virchow) very natural, if you insist on bringing the operations 
of the mind into connection with the other processes of the universe. 
For then you are led to extend psychical phenomena observed in 
man and the higher-vertebrata to the lower and still lower, even to the 
lowest animals. ‘Next the plants are granted a soul; then the simple 
cell is endowed with sensation and thought ; and finally the transition 
is made to the chemical atoms, which hate or love, seek or fly from one 
another. He continues :— 


“ This is all very fine and admirable, and may ultimately prove true. It is 
possible. : . . I have no objection to your saying that atoms of carbon 
also possess mind, or that in their connection with the Plastidule-company they 
acquire mind; only J do not know how I am to perceive this. Itis a mere playing 
with words, . . . The processes of the human mind may ultimately find a 
chemical explanation; but at present, in my opinion, it is not our business to 


* Virchow (C), p. 41 


+ “Die Plastidul-Seele unterscheidet sich von der anorganischen Molekul-Seele durch 
den Besitz des Gedichtnisses.”’—Haeckel (A), p. 23. : 
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bring these provinces into connection. . . . Throughout this discourse I 
am not asserting that it will never be possible to bring psychical processes 
into an immediate connection with those which are physical. All Isay is, that 
we have at present no right to set up this possible connection as a doctrine of 
science; and I must enter my decided protest against the attempt to make a 
premature extension of our doctrines in this manner, and to be ever anew 
thrusting into the very foreground of our expositions that which has so often 
proved an insoluble problem.”* 


We are cautioned again and again to keep in view the distinction 
between what we wish to teach and what we have to search for. 
The latter are problems or hypotheses, which we need not keep to our- 
selves,—inquiry is free,—but we must not give our crude guesses at 
truth as ascertained data of science; we must say, such and such 
things are subjects of investigation, and such is our theory at present, 
subject to after-rectification. a | 

“J am persuaded that only by such resignation, imposed by us on ourselves 
and practised towards the rest of the world, shall we be able to conduct the 
contest with our opponents, and to carry it on to victory. Every attempt to 
transform our problems into doctrines, to introduce our hypotheses as the bases 
of instruction,—-especially the attempt simply to dispossess the Church, and to 
supplant its dogmas forthwith by a religion of evolution,—be assured, gentle- 
men, every such attempt will make shipwreck, and in its wreck will also bring 
with it the greatest perils for the whole position of science. i 

“Therefore, let us moderate our zeal; let us patiently resign ourselves 
always to put forward, as problems only, even the most favourite problems 
that we set up; never ceasing to repeat a hundred-fold a hundred times: ‘ Do 
not take this for established truth; be prepared to find it otherwise; only for 
the moment we are of opinion that it may possibly be so? ”} 


On the buming question of man’s pedigree and true position in 
nature, the learned professor’s observations are interesting and impor- 
tant in the highest degree. He recognizes that almost all students of 
nature at the present time are of opinion that man stands in some 
connection with the rest of the animal kingdom; and that “such a 
connection may possibly be discovered, if not with the apes, yet per- 
haps, as Dr. Vogt now supposes, at some other point.” He acknow- 
‘ledges that such a discovery is a desideratum in science. He himself is 
<“ quite prepared” for such a result, and would “neither be surprised 
nor astonished if the proof were produced that man had ancestors 
among other vertebrate animals;” but he feels bound to declare that 
up to the present time “ every positive advance which we have made 
in the province of pre-historic anthropology has actually removed us 
further from the proof of such a connection.” The doctrine of a 
quaternary man is no longer a problem, but a “conquest” of science ; 
tertiary man is still a problem, although “a problem ready for dis- 
cussion.” ° 

“Let us, then, in what we have now to say, keep provisionally to the 


quaternary man, whom we really find. When we study this fossil man of the 
quaternary period, who must, of course, have stood comparatively near to our 


* Virchow (C), pp- 52—55. t Ibid., loc. cit. 
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primitive ancestors in the order of descent, or rather of ascent, we always 
find a man, just such as men are now. . . . There is a complete absence of 
any fossil type of a lower stage in the development of man. 

“Every addition to the amount of objects which we have obtained as 
materials for discussion has removed us further from the hypothesis pro- 
pounded.”* sa OF 


In connection with this subject, Professor Huxley’s remarks in his 
address on Anthropology, at the recent meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation, are so apposite and interesting, that no apology is required 
for quoting them at length. 


“ Finally, we come to the very interesting question as to whether, with such 
evidence of the existence of man in those times as we have before us, it is 
possible to trace in that brief history any evidence of the gradual modification ` 
from a human type somewhat different from that which now exists, to that 
which is met with at present. I must confess that my opinion remains exactly 
what it was some eighteen years ago, when I published a little book, which T 
was very sorry to hear my friend, Professor Flower, allude to yesterday, 
because I had hoped that it would have been forgotten amongst the greater 
scandals of subsequent times. I did then put forward the opinion that what 
is known as the Neanderthal skull is, of human remains, that which presents 
the most marked and definite characteristics of a lower type,—using the’ 
language in the same sense as we would use it in other branches of zoology. 
I believe it to belong to the lowest form of human being of which we have 
any knowledge, and we know, from the remains accompanying that human 
being, that as far as all fundamental points of structure were concerned, he 
was as much a man—could wear boots just as easily—as any of us; so that I 
think the question remains much where it was. I don’t know that there is 
any reason for doubting that the men who existed at that day were in all 
essential respects similar to the men who exist now.” . 


Professor Huxley, however, adds that he does not consider this is any 
argument ‘against evolution. The horse of that period was in all 
essential respects identical with the horse of the present day; yet, 
going further back in time, the horse has been traced from an earlier 
type; and what has been done for the horse may be done for man, 
“although the facts we have before us with respect to him tell in 
neither one way nor the other.” The argument is doubtless perfectly 
legitimate and scientific, but is far apart from what can be called 
proof. Virchow traces out almost exactly the same line of thought, 
and admits that it may be that tertiary man once existed in Greenland 
or Lemuria,t and may at some time be brought to light out of the 
deep. He thus concludes :— 

“Only, as a matter of fact, we must positively recognize that there still 
exists as yet a sharp line of demarcation between man and the ape. We 
CANNOT TEACH, WE CANNOT PRONOUNCE IT TO BE A CONQUEST OF SCIENCE, THAT 
MAN DESCENDS FROM THE APE OR FROM ANY OTHER ANIMAL. We can only 


indicate it as an hypothesis, however probable it may seem, and however 
obvious a solution it may appear.”} 


* Virchow, p. 61. - 

t A hypothetical continent in the Indian Ocean,—supposed to have been the original 
home of man, and called by Haeckel “ Paradies.” Madagascar is supposed to be a 
remainder of it. 

t Virchow (C), p. 63. The marks of emphasis are from the original. 
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The. general lesson to ‘be derived from the whole of this thoughtful 
discourse’ is not so much the. reception or rejection of any ‘particular 
doctrine or theory, as`a. recognition of the true method of scientific’ 
research and teaching... It amounts to ‘this. Science i is free; research, 
is free, therefore investigate everything ; al knowledge is your; 
be according to ‘Tmowledge. “What y you hae all can ‘demonstr ate to be 
true, that you may teach as ‘a ‘conquest, an acquisition, of science, and, 
it may become the general property of the- commonwealth of science. 
What you only conjecture, what is but an hypothesis, however plau- 
sible or probable it may appear,—that teach only as an hypothesis, 
subject to after-corréction. ` Aboye all, be careful not to build upon 
any such doubtful hypotheses large systems of nature and of human 
life, which may'have a serious influence upon tha social and ol 
relations of man. © © 

' This position ‘is 80 plain and- cashed in every ‘respect, “that it 
might be supposed:to carry with it so strongly: its own recommienda- 
tion that no oné could object to it; it is so clearly expresséd, go often 
repeated, so guarded and. elucidated’ By ‘illustrations from various: 
branches of knowledge, that it would ‘almost’ appear impossible: ‘to, 
misunderstand or misrepresent it. Yet this all but impossible feat, 
Haeckél; in “his “Reply,” “has with characteristic” ‘ingenuity acóöm- 
plished.’ ‘This ‘injunction, «Teach as ‘fact what you q know to be fact, 
but ag hypothesis what you only, -know:to be hypothesis,” Haeckel; 
interprets into an attaék upon the-freedom of science, and a hint to’ 
nine-tenths of. the professorsi in Europe: to leave their chairs.t He adds 
that Virchow has unfortunately omitted two ‘important’ words from the, 
. title of his discourse, which ought to beread; “The Fr eedom of Seience 
in the Modern State must cease (muss aufhören). hpi Pie a “* 

But indeed this “ ‘Reply” is in, all respects a ace M remarabie and. 
querulous production. -Considered as a criticism . upon Virchow’s. 
address, it is so far- astray apparently from any comprehension, or. 
appreciation of its meaning, that it might ‘almost bé supposed -he 
had never read-the address, but only received.a, second-hand report. 
froni a negligent hearer., As a contribution. to science it-is abso- 
lutely nil; as an anthology of vituperation it is copious | and compre- 
hensive, if not very sélect or refined. That ary one has ventured, 
to express dissent from, or hesitation even about accepting, his 
favourite doctrines, seems’ to have driven him altogéther ‘beyond. the 
bounds of discretion’. and. propriety.: There is no. name, . ‘however 
obscure, that is not elevated by a belief: in Evolution. There is none, 
however distinguished, that is not ‘deemed a fitting object for repror 
bation, if its possessor does not accept these doctrines. The great and 
venerated name of Von Baer is associated with the idea of « harmless 


* « Die Wissenschaft und ihre Lehre is frei ”?”—§ 152, der Verfassung , des Deutschen 
Reichs. . t Haeckel ©), pp. 4and6. . t Ihid: n p- 71. 
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senile garrulity.”. He was, it is alleged,even,in 1859, incapable of 
understanding* Darwin’s book on the Origin of Species. Adolf Bastian 
is a “ Privy-Councillor of. Confusion ;”t Du Bois-Raymond is’a “ rheto- 
rical phrase-spinner;”t if not a Professor of Voluntary Ignorance; Carl 
Semper is a—a person regardless of truth; expressed in a brief’ word. 
not usually used amongst gentlemen. ` Naturally the fullest vials of 
wrath are poured upon Virchow himself, who jis: a,“ Finsterling,” a 
benighted bigot, who has lent himself as a tool of the most dangerous - 
reaction; an advocate of “ Creatismus.” He is ignorant of geology, of 
zoology, and of paleontology; he has not the’ remotest suspicion 
(ahnung) of the progress of morphology; he‘is, in fine, and to sum up 
all in a word, even more ignorant than Baer himself.§ He is not'in 
any way competent to express an opinion on ‘these questions; for all 
of which ‘he is not so much to be blamed as pitied.| I forbear to quote 
furthei, although a very large ‘proportion of the ninety-three pages 
of the “ Reply” is devoted to, similar imputations.] ` 

In presence of such an ebullition‘ as this, it, may not pethaps be 
deemed out of place to suggest. to men of:science and others that 
this practice, which has become of late years so marked a feature in 
certain discussions, of bandying about charges‘of ignorance and in- 
competence without proof or illustration, is not only “bad form,” but- 
has the strongest tendency to bring science and its professors into 
discredit and contempt. That writers of the guerilla type should 
have only feeble’ personalities wherewith to meet a serious argument 
is natural enough; it surprises no one, and ‘leaves the question at, 
issue entirely unaffected; but that true men of science, -who have 
moreover been to some extent exercised in ‘civilized polemics, should 
condescend to_the use of such weapons, speaks volumes for the weak- 
ness and untenability of the cause they advocate. It might be well 
to recognize candidly that the opponents of the modern doctrines of 
Evolution have just as accurate and comprehensive a knowledge of 
the facts and the modes of thought that lead to such views of nature 
as those that hold them. The one difference between them is this— 
that the Evolutionist looks upon all these phenomena as susceptible of. 
one interpretation only; whilst those who have not accepted this doc- 
trine have formed their belief, not in ignorance of these phenomena, 
nor regardless of their deep significance; but in the conviction that, 
they are to be explained by at least two other (probably many more) 
hypotheses, amongst which the least probable, and the least in accord- 
ance with all known observations and analogies, is that which is now 
so widely accepted. | ` : aoo l 

Let me take as an illustration. the question of the origin òf life and 

* Haeckel (C), p. 24. | Ë Ibid, p.13. 0O t Ibid, p. 81. 

§ Ibid., p. 24. |Í Ibid., p. 27, 

T Haeckel has probably never heard of the insignificant names of Owen, Mivart, and 


Agassiz, or they would doubtless have been remembered in the catalogue of wretched 
smatterers who have come under his signal disapproval. 
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living matter. The Monist believes that these were originally formed - 
by the accidental aggregation and union of their inorganic elements, 
as a mechanical phenomenon. If I (speaking impersonally) cannot 
see my way to accept this view, it may be that this inability does not: 
arise from an ignorance of the line of thought that seems to necessi- 
tate such a conclusion, nor from any disposition to undervalue its 
importance, or the interest that attaches toit. It may arise from this, 
‘that I know these eléments, carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, 
not only appear to have no strong affinities or tendencies to unite at 
the temperatures within the limits of which alone life can exist, but 
that by no process of which science is cognizant can they be made to 
unite at any temperature whatever—not into living matter only, but 
even into any chemical compound bearing any resemblance to any- 
thing that can live. So much at least ought to be taken into con- 
sideration as an extenuation of my blindness. If I am told that 
there were conditions when the world was young, that we cannot 
reproduce now, I profess (and bewail) my utter inability to realize 
such “conditions.” If the cosmical forces were then the same in 
nature as they are now,—say heat, chemical force, light, electricity, 
&c., with varying moisture,—then I believe science is competent to 
reproduce any combination of any or all of these with which life is 
compatible. I cannot picture to myself material conditions which are 
not to be expressed in terms of matter and force, but if other forces 
were then in operation of which we now know nothing, the whole 
question becomes chaotic, and he is not necessarily blind who cannot 
see his way through it. Meanwhile, it may be mentioned that even 
those who hold most firmly the mechanical doctrine of life, by all but 
universal consent acknowledge that the production of life from non- 
living matter has never been witnessed. Haeckel himself confesses 
that hitherto the results of all attempts to demonstrate this “have 
been only negative.” 

Apart from much laudation of the Descent-theory, and innumerable 
charges of ignorance and incapacity against all who do not accept it, 
there is not much in Haeckel’s “Reply” that willrepay any lengthened 
analysis. In his preface he commences by announcing that the doc- 
trine of Evolution, the foundation of all biological science, and the 
most valuable acquisition of all educated humanity, is so firmly 
established and proved, that neither the curse of the Church nor the 
opposition of “ the highest scientific authority, even though his name 
be Virchow,” can affect its stability—a mode of argument not entirely 
unknown in England. In the first chapter, entitled “ Evolution and 
Creation,” he again sets forth the monistic doctrine, which he defines 
as being a comprehensive philosophic conception of the universe, of 
which the leading idea is “that in the whole of nature one great, 
uniform, uninterrupted, and eternal course of development is in pro- 
gress, and that all the phenomena of nature without exception, from: 
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the movements of the heavenly bodies, and the falling of a stone, to 
the growth of plants, and the consciousness of man, follow one and 
the same great causal law, and that all are ultimately to be referred 
to the mechanical action of atoms;’* upon which it may be remarked, 
in passing, that it would be above all things interesting could such a 
“causal law” be traced and its modus operandi made intelligible ; but 
up to the present time we have been left altogether in the dark as to 
how this mechanism effects any part of the wonders ascribed to it; 
or how, with only one force in operation, any differentiation could ever 
have originated. 

Haeckel next proceeds to set forth the merits of “Lamarckism” and 
“Darwinism,” both of which he contrasts, much to their advantage, 
with the “absurd and untenable” doctrine of “creation.” These he 
considers proved beyond all doubt or discussion, but in the second 
chapter he retraces what he calls the “certain proofs of the Descent- 
theory,” which are based upon “the facts of comparative morphology 
and physiology, of rudimentary organs, of embryonic development, of 
fossil remains, and of the geographical distribution of organisms.” f 
If these are not sufficient, “where in the wide world are we to look 
for proofs?” and why does not Virchow or some of his “dualist” 
associates point out where they are to be found? Is it that 
they want experimental proof of the metamorphosis of species? 
This demand is preposterous (verkehrt), and only shows their 
ignorance of the essential nature of the theory. And yet, he 
proceeds, these proofs have been furnished innumerable times a 
witness the modifications of the horse under domestication, and: 
the innumerable varieties of the pigeon. How Virchow can want. 
anything more seems to him incomprehensible; the only explanation 
that he can imagine to himself is this: that Virchow has never 
read with any care either Darwin’s book or any other on that 
subject, or if he has read he has not understood them.{ To this 
subject I will recur shortly, but now proceed with the sketch of the 
essay. 

In his third chapter Haeckel re-affirms his ape-descent theory, with- 
out any new confirmation except this, that man must be descended 
from the apes, because he, Haeckel, whom “no one ever accused of 
being deficient in imagination,” has often tried, but never succeeded 
in the attempt, to represent to himself « any known or unknown 
animal form” as the nearest ancestor of man except the ape—“ I 
always return again and again to the ape-pedigree as of absolute 
necessity.”§ What is wanting in argument, however, is again supple- 
mented by angry denunciations of Virchow’s ignorance, and by that 
freedom and breadth of style in the production of unexpected facts, 
which may be called license in science, and which has now become a 
* Haeckel (C), p. 10. t Condensed from pp. 16—20. 


t+ Ibid., p. I6: . § Ibid., p. 38. 
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,by-word in some parts of Germany under the name of Haeckelism.* 
In the fourth chapter the nature of “soul” is discussed, and it is made 
to be a mechanical product of the action of. atoms in combination ; with 
the same disappointing result as before, that we learn nothing about 
how atoms can represent consciousness, but have to be content with a 
wilderness of barren words. In this chapter, also, the division and 
subdivision of the original plastidule, and the formation of the various 
tissues by ,this process of differentiation, are dwelt ‘upon at, some 
length., I wonder if Haeckel..ever propounded, to himself this pro- 
blem:—“From one original homogeneous molecule of plasma, by means 
of one force only, the mechanical, to form, millions of other molecules, 
of many perfectly distinct and different, kinds.” , The solution would 
be interesting. 

In his fifth chapter, on “The Genetic and- Dogmatic Methods of 
“Teaching,” Haeckel, criticizes: Virchow’s recommendation to teach as 
absolute objective, trath only what we know to be.such, and attempts 
to show, ‘that: our domain: would.thus be indefinitely. limited, asking 
the question: finally, às expecting and suggesting a, negative answer, 
“ Ts there such a..thing as objective. truth?” He proceeds, to.intimate 
that even mathematical science cannot be said, tọ be certain and 
objective purely, ‘inasmuch, as many «i mathematicians, physicists, and — 
philosophers of the present day ”- believe in space of more than three | 
. dimensions, -He then, proceeds to ask, what do we know, certainly of 
the essential nature of matter and force? what of gravitation, of 
attraction of masses, of action at a distance? - What do we know of 
the essential nature of electricity or magnetism, of the so-called 
“electric fluid,” or of the imponderables generally, whose very exist- 
ence is not proved? What do we know of the ether, upon which 
our formal science of light and optics is founded, and -what of the 
theoretical foundations (as the atomic theory) on which our chemistry 
is built ? Yet are we, he asks, to, cease to: teach these sciences, because 

we do not: certainly: know these things? ? 

To all this the answer is almost too evident to require formulating. 
We know nothing of the essential nature of matter, force, or anything 
whatever; but we observe and verify phenomena, not as we fancy 
they ought to be according to the requirements of'a preconceived 
theory, but as we can show and demonstrate -them to others. These 
phenomena we arrange and classify into sciences, and teach them as 
the “conquests” of science.. To aid systematic thinking, we also 
theorize, and we enunciate our theories.as aids only. The theories 
may be true or false; they may, and do, vary from year to year, but 
the .science collectively. remains. Thus we speak of the ec ‘ electric 
fluid,” but most of us.only use it.as a convenient formula; or of, the 
“electric current,” although it is much doubted whether anything 


a Vide Der Haeckelismus in Der Zoologie. Von CARL SEMPER, Hamburg, 1876. 
+ Haeckel (C), p. 52. “Gibt es überhaupt eine objective Wissenschaft?” 
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runs or flows, or not. The theory of electricity is altogether detach- 
able from the facts, which remain unaffected, whether we think of 
electricity as of one fluid, or two fluids, or no fluid at all, but only a 
kinetic phenomenon. Thus, Mr. Latimer Clark says, in his.introduc- 
tion to his valuable treatise-on “Electrical Measurement,” that with- 
out “in the least offering an-opinion on the point, I would advise (the 
student), until his views are more matured, to regard electricity-as a 
substance, like water or gas, having a veritable existence ; and although 
easily convertible into heat, and vice versd, in other respects indestruc- 
tible.” Professor Clerk Maxwell is equally guarded,.and to avoid the 
misconception that-mightiarise from the use of the word. “ current,” as 
expressing: a fact rather than a theory,.he, says that “all that we 
assume about it is that it involves motion of. some kind,” but whether 
the motion referred to is “ the tenth of an inch an hour; or a hundred 
thousand miles in a second, we know nothing.” * -o 

In like manner, we teach the facts of chemistry, We teach, for 
instance, as a demonstrable fact, that chemical elements tend to com- 
bine (when they do combine) in certain definite invariable proportions, 
that can be numerically expressed.. When we come to explain why 
this is, we theorize on atoms, &c., and we'teach the result as a theory, 
the facts remaining the same whether our theory be true- or false. 
Thus, for the weight of 4 supposed atom, ‘we may, for the convenience 
of thinking, mention it as so many microcriths; but we never teach 
that the microcrith is anything more than an ens rationis, or a conve- 
nient name for comparison. .. We may say that a molecule of hydrogen 
weighs two of these microcriths, one of oxygen thirty-two, arid one of 
nitrogen twenty-eight, and so forth ; it isa convenient way of express- 
ing and representing to the mind a possible and probable theory of 
our known fact that such and such bodies combine in such propor- ` 
tional weights. We never assume that the microcrith is a reality, and 
build up a science on the name. As to force and matter also, we 
know nothing, and therefore teach nothing, as to their essential nature. 
We try to ascertain what must be true about the constitution of matter, 
on any theory ;} and we attempt to demonstrate the results of “ energy” 
under conditions open to investigation. These results are apart from, 
and remain entirely unaffected by, any theory we may hold as to the 
nature of “energy ” in itself. 

The same holds good with regard to all the other instances of the 
imperfection of our knowledge. In all these, the theory or the hypo- 
thesis is an aid to thought or classification, but never-interferes in the 
domain of fact. Far different is the- case with the monistic theory, 
the “transformation of species” theory, and the human ape-pedigree 
hypothesis. In these, the theory and the facts are “ solidary ;” they 


* Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism, p. 196. l : 
ł As in Professor Tait’s most interesting investigations into the “ coarse-grained- 
ness” of matter. 
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stand or fall together. There is no theory but such as consists of 
facts; there is no fact that does not constitute the theory. If there is 
no theory, there is no fact. Therefore, teaching the theory is teaching 
the fact, and vice versd. It follows, then, as a matter of necessity, that 
we ought to ascertain the facts before teaching the theory. And as 
no direct facts have been ascertained bearing on the question, a due 
reticence should be observed in teaching the theory. 

Reluctantly acknowledging that we have no direct or immediate 
knowledge of the transformation of species, Haeckel affirms that the 
proofs of it are of the same order, and as strong, as those of our his- 
torical knowledge, or of the sciences of geology or language.* Again 
these illustrations are abortive. We believe in history generally, 
though not in all its details, because history is always making under 
our own observation; we cannot form any conception in our minds of 
a time without history, and we connect and trace back its records 
with a certain amount of assuredness. We believe in a science of 
language and its modifications, because we know by familiar obser- 
. vation that certain changes are constantly taking place in the literature 
and the spoken language of nations, and the systematization of these 
_ is, in part, the science of language. We believe in certain broad 
features of our geological theories, such, for instance, as relate to some 
stratifications, and the organic remains found in them, because we can 
intelligibly and rationally connect them historically with the pro- 
cesses of deposit, of denudation, of elevation and depression, that we 
may see for ourselves always going on at the present time. AH 
this kind of evidence is absolutely wanting in the monistic hypothesis. 
We cannot observe one single phenomenon in the present, indicating 
either a tendency towards the formation of living matter from its 
elements, or plasticity in the physiological characters of species, which 
would warrant us in saying that we could rationally infer from it 
important changes in the past times. 

Haeckel is very angry that Virchow has not discussed his arguments, 
but has made a “joke” upon his “favourite fancies.” Perhaps for 
this there may have been more reasons than appear on the surface. 
Haeckel was an old’ pupil and friend of Virchow, and it may well be 
that the latter would wish to be very considerate of the old relation- 
ship; and that whilst wishing definitively to enter the strongest pro- 
test against the dogmatic teaching of non-science, he would accomplish: 
this in the way least likely to wound his former friend. He might 
have said, “ Your facts are not gathered from nature; your premises 
are inaccurate, and your conclusions unwarranted; your whole system 
is a fanciful and ilLarranged mistake.” Instead of which he says, 
« All you say may be true, and it may at some future time be proved to 
be so; but I do not see at present how I am to arrive at a knowledge 
whether it is true or not. You say.an atom of carbon has a soul, 

* Haeckel (C), pp. 55—58. 
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which only differs from an organic soul in not having memory. This 
may be so, but I know nothing about it. It would be safer not to teach 
such doctrines until they are certain, and can be demonstrated to be 
true; for if this be adopted as the foundation of a comprehensive 
theory of life and human nature, there is no knowing what mischievous 
moral consequences might result.” f 

There is another reason why perhaps a discussion, in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term, of Haeckels doctrines, would be unprofitable, 
if not impossible. Haeckel finds life in the falling of a stone to the 
earth, and in the motions of the heavenly bodies; he finds soul or 
spirit in the ordinary phenomena of attraction and repulsion; and 
lastly, he finds Christianity in the daily life and actions of the ants, 
and in the social instincts of the higher animals generally!* In all this 
there is manifested either such a hopeless confusion of thought, or so 
reckless a disregard of the received terminology of science, that an 
ordinary man, using words in their legitimate and accepted sense, can 
neither find common ground whereon, nor a common language where- 
with, to conduct a discussion. They must be continually breaking ` 
down through mutual want of comprehension. Living and non-living 
are terms or expressions for well-understood conditions,—understood, 
that is, as to the contrast between them. Life is a collective term for 
certain phenomena which are only manifested in and by matter in a 
very complex, and uniformly complex, state of combination. To 
say, then, that everything is “equally living,” is merely a foolish 
and unmeaning phrase, which has the effect of rendering a science 
of biology impossible. 

Another difficulty which would arise, were any discussion of 
Haeckel’s doctrines seriously contemplated, is this. Haeckel has, if 
not an actual, certainly a comparative contempt for facts. He con- 
siders that the “perception of general laws” is a much more exalted 
aim for the naturalist than the observation of details,t overlooking the 
consideration that without such observation, no general laws, worthy 
of the name, can be formulated; and also that such laws, to be of any 
interest or value, must comprehend all details, and be inconsistent 
with none. When facts, however, are absolutely required, he is rarely 
at a loss for them. They do not appear always to be gathered from 
a contemplation of nature; nor are they always such as are known to 
other naturalists even of the most extended experience; but they are 
generally of such a nature and tendency, that they fit in most remark- 
ably with the requirements of the theory then under-discussion. A 
striking.illustration of this is met with in his remarks on the origin of 
new species by means of the fertility of hybrids. Contrary to the 
opinion of naturalists generally, which is to the effect that hybrids are 


* He considers that ants perform their various functions from a “sense of duty” 
C Pfiicht-Gefühkl); and that this is “in the best sense of the word, Christian.” Haeckel, 
(C), p. 76. T See A, p. 5. - 
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for the most part virtually sterile, Haeckel announces, without much, 
attempt at ‘proof, that the instances of sterility are the “rare excep- 
tions,” and that fertility is the general. rule.* To ‘such assertions no 
reply is possible, or required. 

But whoever would see at one comprehensive glance the mode in 
which the theory of man’s ape-descent'is constructed, the airy foun- 
‘dation on whiċh it is built, and the imaginary facts that are employed 
in the edifice, cannot do better than peruse-carefully the twenty-second 
chapter of Haeckel’s “ Natural History of Creation,” where we find a 
complete and circumstantial history of our. ancestry in twenty-two 
stages or forms of existence, from the-unicellular Monera up- to the 
perfect man. Du Bois-Raymond has earned for himself the bitter and 
undying hostility of Haeckel,-by pronouncing. this genealogical tree 
(SlammSbaum) to- be-as authentic in the eyes-of a- naturalist, as are 
the pedigrees of the- Homeric heroes in those of an historian.t: -The 
argument is-round-and: complete as a circle. What are the ‘proofs of 
man’s descent from the ape? The facts of ontogenesis and phylo- 
genesis;t and their correspondence. Where are these facts enume- 
rated? -In the chapter as before mentioned. What is the authority 
for these facts? Chiefly that they are necessitated by the exigencies 
of the theory. Is there any evidence, that-is, any direct and demon- 
strable evidence; that creatures representing these twenty-two stages 
ever existed? Not absolutely so, in the majority of the instances ; 
but they “must have existed,” otherwise the theory would be im- 
perfect. . 

I have elsewhere§ shown by many quotations. that this is a correct 
outline of the mode of proof adopted. I must add here one or two 
illustrations. Of our earliest “ancestors,” the Monera, it is stated, as a 
plain historical fact, that “they originated about the beginning of 
the Laurentian period, by archebiosis or spontaneous generation ” from 
“so-called inorganic compounds of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and 
nitrogen.”|| It is perhaps needless again to mention that of this there 
neither is, nor can be, the faintest shadow of proof; but the funda- 
mental law (Grundgesetz) of ontogenesis absolutely requires it. It 
is not improbable that naturalists may by-and-by get tired of this 
Monera, and the doctrines that are grouped around it. In his Munich 
address, Haeckel again tells the old, old story (as if it had not been a 


% I subjoin the passage in the original :—“ Früher galt-es ‘als Dogma, dass zwei gute 
Arten .niemals mit einander Bastarde zeugen könnten, welche sich als solche fort- 
pflanzten. Man berief sich dabei fast immer auf die Bastarde yon Pferd und Esel, die 
Maulthiere und Maulesel, die in der That nur-selten sich fortpflanzen können. Allein 
solche unfruchtbare Bastarde sind, wie sich herausgestellt hat, seltene Ausnahmen, und 
in der Mehrzahl der Fälle sind Bastarde zweier ganz verschiedenen Arten fruchtbar 
und können sich fortpflanzen.”—D, p. 245. - . 

+ Darwin versus Galiani, 1876. ‘ 

t Ontogenesis, the history of individual development, from the cell-germ to the perfect 
form. Phylogenesis, the genealogical history of the race, from the most. simple to the 
highest forms of animal (or vegetable) life. : d 

§ Winds of Doctrine, chap. viii. || D, p. 578. 
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hundred times blown into the “infinite azure”); that “the Monera, 
consisting of protoplasm only, bridge over the deep chasm between 
organic and inorganic nature,—and show us how the simplest and 
oldest organisms must have originated from inorganic carbon com- 
pounds.”* It cannot be too plainly expressed ‘or understood, that 
the Monera bridge over nothing whatever ; nor show in any conceivable 
way how life has originated from inorganic compounds. The protoplasm 
of these apparently’ simple organisms is just as far removed chemically 
and: dynamically from inorganic matter as is the protoplasm of the 
lion or the eagle. There is not the least known reason to infer that 
they are the oldest or eatliest organisras; but this kind of statement 
has obtained a considerable currency amongst certain talkers and 
writers, chiefly by loud and positive repetition; as if the error of 
to-day should obtain’a certain kind of relative truth by being re- 
asserted to-morrow. But'this is a digression, and I proceed to notice 
some other of our improvised ancestors. 

Passing over the Amceboids, and the Planeada, we arrive at another 
important group of ancestry, the Gastreada which “must have existed 
in the primordial time, and have included amongst its members the 
direct ancestors of man.” No one ever saw one of this group; ‘there 
are of course no traces of its existence; but the “certain proof ”t of 
their existence is found'in the fact that the Amphioxus, at one period 
of its development, presents a type similar to that of the imagined 
Gastrea!!: Our ancestors, the worms, come-next;; and they ‘must 
have existed” because comparative anatomy and ontogenesis ‘seem to 
require them as-the parents of the higher worms, and the articulata 
generally. Then this being established as a scientific ‘truth, the 
. Scolecida, next in order, are “proved” to have existed by the’ compara- 
tive anatomy of these worms and of the Amphioxus again. ` 

But the most daring and brilliant: effort of the imagination is met 
with at that point whicli-separates the Invertebrata from the ‘Vertebrata. 
This, which has always -been a stumbling-block and rock of offence 
to our universe-constructors, is no difficulty whatever to Haeckel. 
Modern speculators have fixed upon the Ascidia to “bridge over” this 
chasm ; but as there are some few insuperable difficulties in the way of 
accepting that theory, our-author invents.an altogether new type, the 
Chordonia (Chordathiere), to be the common parent both of Ascidians 
and the Vertebrata. They “developed themselves” from worms, 
merely by the formation of a chorda dorsalis and a spinal cord—uncon- 
sidered trifles that cost but the stroke of a pen, and render everything 
easy and comfortable for the future. Having once got vertebre, our 
ancestors got on swimmingly. We are traced happily through fishes 
and amphibia, until wemeet with another little diffictlty in getting at the 
mammalian type; but this.is accomplished by means of the Protamniota 
leading to the Promammalia, types of which no one knows anything or _ 


* A, p. 13. + D, p. 581. { Ibid. p. 583. 
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can form any definite idea, but which again must have existed to render 
the theory coherent. The class directly preceding these is said to be 
“ necessitated as a connecting-link between the former and the follow- 
ing stages.”* 

Through Marsupials, Prosimie, and the lower apes, we arrive at the 
anthropoid apes, which “developed themselves from the catarhine 
apes, about the middle of the tertiary period, by loss of the tail and a 
great part of the hair, and by a preponderating development of the 
brain-pan over that of the facial bones.” t It is, however, distinctly 
specified that man has not descended directly from any form of anthro- 
poid ape now known, but that our immediate ancestors must be sought 
amongst the unknown and extinct apes of the Miocene period, probably 
in Lemuria, or in the tertiary deposits of Southern Asia or Africa. 
The Pithecanthropi, or “ dumb ape-men,” come next and last before man, 
The nearest modern representatives of these are said to be “cretins 
and idiots,’{ and from these the “true man” developed himself by 
ceasing to howl and beginning to articulate. Such is the long, sad, 
and dreary history of man! I wonder how he ever became a laughing 
animal ? 

Having thus passed in review so much of the evidence, both for the 
general theory of transformation of species, and for the special case 
of man’s ape-descent, as is necessary to indicate its nature and tendency, 
we are now in a position to return to and answer Professor Haeckel’s 
question, “ What more do you want, and where in the whole world are 
we to look for further proofs of the doctrine of Evolution?”§ And 
notwithstanding that he anticipates the answer, and pronounces it 
“preposterous” and a mark of ignorance, I venture to say that what 
is further required is some experimental demonstration of the possibility 
of the processes and principles involved in the doctrine of Evolution or 
Monism. It may be conceded at the outset that, could this possibility be 
demonstrated, the phenomena now relied upon as proofs would afford 
the strongest confirmation and plea for the reception of this doctrine. 
But, although they would fit in admirably as illustrations of an hypo- 
thesis, the fundamental principles of which could be shown to be 
admissible in accordance with general experience, they cannot stand 
as procfs ‘of an impossibility. We want further proof under three 
heads of inquiry—first, as to the origin of life and living matter ; 
secondly, as to the possibility of the metamorphosis of species; and 
thirdly, as to the solidarity of man’s nature with that of the brutes. 
And before making a few observations on each, it may be well to 
premise that the anti-evolutionist is not so unreasonable in, his re- 
quirements as is often represented. He does not demand that a living 
animal shall be constructed out of inorganic elements in the labora- 
tory; he does not ask to witness the actual process of transition from 
one species of animal to another ; he does not claim to see any family of 


* D, p. 587. + Ibid., p. 590. { Ibid., p. 592. § C, p. 15. 
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apesso cultivated, varied,and “selected,” that the transition to humanity 
is approached ; but he does wish to have some such slight experimental 
proof as will help him to attach ideas to the forms of words that are 
now given as representing doctrines. 

1. As to the origin of Life. We are told in all monistic treatises 
and essays that living matter arose out of inorganic matter by the 
{accidental*) union of its elements. Professor Fiske, in his “ Out- 
lines of Cosmic Philosophy,” is more circumstantial. He explains 
that— l 

“In accordance with the modern dynamic theory of life, we are bound 
to admit that the higher and less stable aggregations of molecules which 
constitute protoplasm were built up in just the same way in which the 
lower and more stable aggregations of molecules which constitute a single 
or double salt were built up. Dynamically, the only difference between carbo- 
nate of ammonia and protoplasm, which can be called JSundamental, is the greater 
molecular complexity, and consequent instability of the latter. We are bound 
to admit, then, that as carbonic acid and ammonia, when brought into 
juxtaposition, united by virtue of their inherent properties, as soon as the 
diminishing temperature would let them, so also carbon, nitrogen, hydrogen, 
and oxygen, when brought into juxtaposition, united by virtue of their inherent 
properties into higher and higher multiples, as fast as the diminishing tempera- 
ture would let them, until at last living protoplasm was the result of the long- 
continued process.” t 

The same writer mentions a few pages earlier that “ all unverifiable 
hypotheses are inadmissible.” Let us inquire to what category this 
quotation belongs. In the first place, there is no similarity in the com- 
position of protoplasm and carbonate of ammonia; and dynamically, 
no resemblance whatever, even the most distant; as is well known 
to all chemists and physiologists. Then again there is no cogency in 
the argument that we are “ bound to admit” something that we know 
does not happen, because we admit something that does ; for with 
exactly the same definiteness and certainty that we know that carbonic 
acid and ammonia do unite, when brought into juxtaposition, we know 
that carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen do not. These elements 
have no direct affinities at such temperatures as are compatible with 
life; and in fact cannot be forced into combination so as to form any- 
thing even remotely resembling protoplasm. 

It might be well for those writers who explain so easily “the mystery 
and the miracle of vitality,” as consisting only in “the compounding, 
in the organic world, of forces belonging equally to the inorganic,” t to 
ask themselves if they attach any definite idea to such forms of words, 
or if they are but phrases intended to amuse the unscientific mind. 
Let us try to realize for a moment what these forces are, and what such 
compounding must be. From a little water which holds in solution 
tartrate of ammonia, with a small amount of phosphates and sulphates, 
the penicillium will in a short time produce a quantity of living matter 


* Haeckel. + Cosmic Philosophy, vol. i., p. 433. 
t Tyndall's Fragments of Science, p, 462. 5 
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many million times the weight of the original spore,” in protein com- 
pounds and cellulose. This living matter is of the utmost complexity 
of structure and composition’; each molecule ( = plastidule): containing 
probably at least five or six hundred elementary atoms. t- To build up 
this elaborate edifice, the most complicated in chemistry, is perhaps 
the least of the difficulties involved. Before the building up is com- 
menced, a process of destruction or decomposition: must have taken 
place, which requires forces utterly unknown to-us.amongst inorganic 
agencies. To say nothing of the separation of sulphur from the - 
sulphuric acid, we must consider that carbonic acid has to be decom- 
posed, and-that-in our laboratories this.is practically impossible, or at all: 
events at any temperature, or under any conditions approaching those 
that are compatible. with living processes. It is'no theory, but a 
simple matter.of plain indisputable fact, that.the force or forces 
employed in the analyses and syntheses of organic :processes:are-quite 
unknown to us in the inorganic world,and no “compounding” whatever 
. of these latter forces will in the remotest. degree represent the former. 
Finally the hypothesis of “higher and higher multiples” is a pure in- - 
vention. We know nothing ofthem ; nor of any intermediate gradations 
between the comparatively simple inorganic compounds.of carbon, &c., 
and the very complex matter in which alone life is manifested. If these 
four elements combined originally to-form living matter as soon as-the 
cooling temperature would allow, why do they not:do so now? ‘And 
if they do, why do we never catch a few of these “multiples” in the 
transition period? Or why cannot we artificially indicate the -possi- 
bility of the existence of some of these gradations? Æe uno disce 
omnes. The proper province of the Evolutionist is to assert—not to 
prove. What we-want under this head is some proof that “Carbon 
& Co.” will unite to form something like living matter. If we cannot 
` have this proof, we must be pardoned if we consider it rather ridiculous 
to°persist in relating, as an’ historical fact, that such was the origin of- 
life on our earth. .Perhaps it may have occurred:.where space had 
four or more dimensions ; but in our old-fashioned kind of space the 
phenomenon has not been witnessed. 4 
2. What further proof do we want of the truth of the doctrine of 
mutability and progressive development of species? In answering 
this question we cannot do better*than quote and accept the very 
thoughtful and weighty, conclusion of Professor-Huxley, that “should 
such an hypothesis eventually be proved to be true,” the “ only way in 
which it can be demonstrated” will be “ by observation and experiment’ upon 
the existing forms of life.”{ And again in another place, the same high . 
authority tells us, that “our acceptance of the Darwinian hypothesis 
must be provisional so long as one link in the chain of evidence is 


* See Huxley’s essay on “The Border Territory between the Animal and Vegetable 
Kingdoms,” in Macmillan’s Magazine, for February, 1876. 
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wanting; and so long as all the animals and plants certainly produced 
by selective breeding from a common stock are fertile, and their pro- 
geny are fertile with one another, that link will be wanting” * . Although 
this last passage was written eighteen years ago, it is as true now as it 
was then, and the link is still missing. 

What are we taught by “observation and experiment on seeing 
forms of life ?” ‘Plainly and unmistakably this,—that the physiological 
characters of species are absolutely constant and unchangeable: The 
secondary characters are indefinitely variable; to ‘such an extent that 
the different varieties of one ‘species -are often apparently further 
removed from each-other than some of those which are known to 
belong: to different species. Yet breed, select, cultivate as we will, 
we cannot break down the essential characters of the group, considered 
as fertile-inter se. -The horse, whether it be Arab, Cleveland, Suffolk, 
or Clydesdale, is always a horse; and never becomes a something else, 
founding a progeny infertile with the original horse, ‘but fertile with 
its own members. That Haeckel should offer this case of the varieties 
of the horse as an “experimental proof” of the variability of species, 
is only another illustration of my position, that in questions relating to 
biology, any formula or assertion is deemed good enough, ‘if it only 
seems to support the doctrine of Evolution. 

Iam aware that in these -days, when this word evolution is the 
shibboleth of modern enlightenment,.such views as the above are con- 
sidered to be so limited, contracted, and. altogether “ignorant,” as to 
be only worthy of contempt. Dr. Büchner, whose learning is only 
equalled by his refinement and modesty, calls us “ speculative idiots ;” 
and in so doing scarcely misrepresents the estimation in which such 
doctrines are very widely held. Yet I would again urge in extenuation 
of this benighted state, that he who upholds the doctrine of the fixity 
of species is at least supported by all the phenomena of nature, as we 
know and can observe them; whilst those who maintain the variability of 
species are only supported by inference and deduction from facts -and 
observations which are susceptible of many other interpretations. It 
is simply the question, shall science be built up on the rock of fact 
and truth; or shall it be based on the shifting foundation of personal 
fancy and hypothesis ? ? Apart from these, we have no warrant what- 
ever for assuming the development of all the various forms of organic 
life from “ one or a few”} simple forms. There is no direct evidence, 
even the slightest, that one species ever gave rise to another. There 
is no such thing observable in nature as “ specific variability ;” there is 

-no instance known of the occurrence of what is called a “favourable 
variation ;” there is none even intelligently mgectedd There is no 


* Man’s Place i in Nature, p. 107. + Haeckel. 

t Mr. Darwin, speaking of this difficulty of imagining the nature of a “favourable 
variation,” says, “It is good thus to tryin our imagination to give any form some 
advantage. Probably in no single instance shall we know what to do so as to succeed.” 
— Origin rof Species, p. 78. 
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“struggle for existence,” such as would imply, or admit of “survival 
of the fittest ;” there is no evidence of any such “ natural selection” as 
would result, or has ever resulted, in improvement of any species. I 
have elsewhere* fully demonstrated these positions, and will not longer 
dwell upon them, 

What we want in the nature of proof is this: that we should see an 
indication of the possibility of some change in the physiological relations 
of the various members of a group or species. Weare not so irrational 
as to demand to witness the whole of the actual process of conversion 
of one species into another. By the hypothesis this process is so slow, 
that probably millions of generations{ might be required for its com- 
pletion. But if it be a real process going on at all times, in accordance 
with the alleged uniformity of nature’s operations, what we should 
expect to see, and what under the circumstances we should inevitably 
see at one time or another, would be a more or less marked variation 
in the fertility inter se of the various members of a species. If specific 
characters were plastic to any extent, we should assuredly, amongst 
the thousands upon thousands of species with which we are acquainted, 
now and then catch sight of some slight indication of such plasticity. 
This, however, is entirely: wanting, and with it the only evidence 
which could be conclusive as to organic evolution. To search out 
and to know the “causes of things” is a necessity of our intellectual 
nature; but if they are to satisfy our unceasing cravings for know- 
ledge these causes must be efficient. To those who are content with 
any formula including the names of things to be explained, it may be 
deemed satisfactory to say that “ Tenterden church steeple is the cause 
of the Goodwin sands;” but it is certainly a surprising phenomenon to 
find philosophers content to reiterate, ever and again without proof or 
explanation, that mechanical force is competent to account for the 
formation of living matter from its inorganic elements; and that all 
the varied forms of organic life have resulted from the continued 
operation of the same force. 

3. Before accepting with all its consequences the doctrine of man’s 
lineal descent from an ape, we require further evidence as to the 
solidarity of his nature, taken as a whole, with that of the brute. 
Haeckel admits that the acceptance of the general theory of evolution 
(Descendenz-Theorie) does not absolutely necessitate the acceptance 
of the “particular case ” of man’s descent from the ape. The general 
theory is, according to him, to be considered as fully established, as 
being a “conquest of science,”—not to be doubted or discussed. Any 
particular case or illustration of it may be viewed as more ,or less 
hypothetical, in accordance with the evidence. The pedigree of man 
may thus be discussed within certain limits ; say as to the special form 
or type of brute from which he sprung; although in Haeckel’s own 
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mind the demonstration of his descent from the catarhine ape is as 
certain as that of any truth in any department of science. On the 
contrary, as the question stands at present, I would venture to 
assert that the evidence taken as to man’s entire nature is altogether 
and conclusively in favour of a distinct and special origin, whatever 
that origin may be. l l 

I accept without hesitation all that has been, or can be, said as to 
the morphological relations existing between man and the higher 
apes. I recognize to the fullest extent the close resemblance between 
their respective organizations, and that “the structural differences 
which separate man from the gorilla or the chimpanzee are not 
greater than those which separate the gorilla from the lower apes.”* 
For on the same high authority we are told that man is “ the only 
consciously intelligent denizen of this world,” and that in his entire nature 
there is an “immeasurable and practically infinite divergence of the 
human from the simian stirps”{—a statement of the utmost signifi- 
cance, involving a final and perfect demonstration that as regards - 
man, his whole nature is no¢ defined and limited by his structure and 
organization. For with a certain difference in structure between the 
lower apes and the gorilla, we find perhaps a corresponding, mode- 
rate, but certainly finite and easily measurable, difference of nature 
between them; whilst with a less marked difference of structure between 
the gorilla and man, we have a divergence of nature not to be mea- 
sured, but “practically infinite.” Can any more complete or cogent 
demonstration be desired to show that the specific characteristics of 
man are not to be defined in terms, or by details, of his-bodily struc- 
ture? It is by his moral nature, by his capacity for a religious senti- 
ment, by his power of conceiving abstract ideas of truth, justice, 
right, and wrong, by the possession of articulate speech, and of a con- 
scious reasoning, reflective, and volitional faculty, that it is demon- 
strated that man is neither of nor from the brute—“ that he differs 
fundamentally from every other creature which presents itself to our 
senses; that he differs absolutely, and therefore differs in origin 
also.” ; 

Morphology has much to say on this subject, wherever it comes 
into question—much that is highly interesting and instructive—but 
nothing that is conclusive. Morphology is not the science of humanity, 
or human nature. Palæontology, as already seen, throws but little 
light on the subject, on one side or the other. What it does actually 
reveal, so far as our discoveries go at present, is altogether in support 
of the ,view that man’s origin was not by slow development from an 
ape. Quaternary man is an established fact—tertiary man is a pro- 
blem. But apart from the question of distribution in time, the lesson 


* Professor Huxley, quoted by Haeckel (C), p. 37. 
t Man’s Place in Nature, p. 103. 
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taught by the earliest human remains is, that they belonged definitely 
and certainly to men such as men are now, and not to apes, or to “ ape- 
men.” The demonstration, then, in any proper sense of the word, of 
man’s ape-descent is still to begin. The doctrine is an unverified, and 
not only that but an unsupported hypothesis, and as such can only 
be regarded as a “figment of the imagination.” i 

Under these circumstances, it might naturally have been supposed 
that the question about the public teaching of such doctrines was 
scarcely an urgent one, and that we might well wait for farther know- 
ledge. Butit is interesting as well as curious to see what very dif- 
ferent views can be taken by thoughtful men of. even so apparently 
simple a question as this—Shall we teach what we know, or what we 
do not know? Haeckel very strongly advocates;the public and.com- 
pulsory teaching of the Evolution-theory in. general, and of the ape- 
descent hypothesis in particular, partly because it is; in his, estimation, 
the highest education which the human mind is capable of receiving ; 
but chiefly because it will free us from all Church-dogmas, supersti- 
tions, and religions, which are usually but immoral arrangements, 
fortunately only short as to duration, the “longest scarcely lasting 
more than two thousand years,. which is almost an imperceptible 
point of time as compared with the wons ofthe geological periods.” $ 
The reception of this teaching will also open to ms the, way to a new 
basis of morals, which, instead of being founded upon; “pretended 
revelations,” will be derived from a recognition of our true, place in 
nature, and from a contemplation of the habits and. manners of the 
ants and other social and gregarious communities, and a due apprecia- 
tion of the “sense of duty” (Pflicht-Gefihl),t which impels them to 
so admirable a life. He suggests that “the Church-religions should 
utilize, instead of opposing, this creed. For not to -those theologians 
belongs the future who wage a hopeless warfare against the victorious 
doctrines of Evolution, but to those who acknowledge, realize, and 
take possession of it.”§ a eS : aay 

Virchow adopts an opposite view, both fór the reasons already quoted 
and for others. He recognizes that natural science with justice claims 
to have an influence in the schools, that a knowledge of nature should 
be admitted in a greater measure into the regular course of teaching. 
But he considers that to leave it “a question for the educators” to 
decide whether the theory of evolution shall be at once laid down as 
the basis of instruction, and the plastidule-soul ‘be assumed as the 
foundation of all ideas concerning spiritual beiig 5. l i 
“whether the teacher is to trace back the origin of the human race to the 
lowest classes of the organic kingdom, nay; still.further, to spontaneous 
generation ; that is; in my opinion,-an inversion of the questions at issue. 

“Tf the Evolution-theory is as certain as Dr. Haeckel assumes it to be, then 
we must demand, then it is a necessary claim, that it should, be introduced into 


a A, pols. -t Ibid., p..20. „$ Ibid.. p. 81. § A, p. 19. 
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the schools. How could it be conceivable that a doctrine of such moment, 
which lays hold of every one’s mind as a complete revolutionary force, the 
direct result of which is to form a sort of new religion, should not be imported 
in its completeness into the scheme of our schools? How would it be possible 
to keep a dead silence about such a revelation? . . -. Every schoolmaster 
who, accepted this doctrine would.teach it,; however unintentionally. How 
could it be otherwise? He must play the complete hypocrite, he must 
artificially lay aside his own knowledge for the time, if he would not betray 
the fact that he acknowledges and firmly-holds the Evolution-theory, and that 
he knows exactly how. man comes into being and whence he is derived., . 
I say, therefore, that even, if we did not demand the introduction of the Evolu- 
tion-theory into the plan of the schools, it would come in of itself.”* 


But he points out that, being still in want of demonstration, there 
are certain dangers attendant upon its promulgation, not the least of 
which is the fact that what is, given. forth as a theory, “ perhaps with 
a certain degree of modest reserve,” is liable to be carried further by 
the outer world with ever-increasing confidence; to grow and expand, 
and return to us in.a:form which startles and shocks us. Of this 
danger he gives a striking and interesting illustration from his own 
experience in reference to his cell-doctrine, which was perverted and 
distorted by certain writers to such an extent that it was extended to 
all the phenomena of-the visible universe,of which it-was supposed 
the heavenly bodies represented.the cells. -On the whole he-urges the 
wise advice—-wait and investigate, at f 

Professor Huzley, addressing the department of Anthropology at 
the recent meeting of the British Association, makes some very inter- 
esting and suggestive remarks appropriate to this question. Having . 
alluded to various loci of disturbance, a very marked instance of which 
used to exist in the Geological section, andis now to be found chiefly 
in the Anthropological division of the Biological. section, he says :— 

“History repeats itself, and precisely the same terrible apprehensions which 
were expressed by the aborigines of .the Geological section, in long far-back 
time, are at present expressed by those attending our deliberations. The world 
is coming to an end, the basis of morality is being shaken, and I don’t know 
what is not to happen, if certain conclusions which appear probable are to be 
verified.: . .. Well now, depend upon it, whoever is here thirty years hence will 
find, exactly as the members of the Geological section have found, on looking back 
thirty years, that the very paradoxes and conclusions, and other horrible things 
that are now thought to be going to shake the foundations of the world, will 
by that time have become parts of every-day knowledge, and will be taught 
in our schools as accepted truth, and nobody will be one whit the worse. . . 

“The region of pure physical science, and the region of those questions which 
specially interest ordinary humanity, are apart; and the conclusions reached 
in the one have no direct effect in the other.” 

These views are important, ds coming from so high an authority; 
yet, did my almost exhausted space permit, it might be shown that 
they are not altogether beyond controversy. Time alone can deter- 
mine the truth. or error of thé prophecy that these doctrines will in due 
time be the accepted truths of our schools. I think it just possible, on 
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the other hand, that long before the end of the time mentioned, the 
world will have asked so often and so urgently for some confirmation 
of them, on Professor Huxley’s own terms, that is, by “ observation and 
experiment,” and have so uniformly failed in obtaining anything more 
than monotonous reassertion, that the doctrines may have been dis- 
missed to the limbo of other wild guesses at truth. 

Whether if taught and accepted, no one will be “one whit the 
worse,” I think, likewise open to doubt. The world was certainly not 
one whit the better for the attempt made towards the close of the last 
century, in a sister country, to set aside the idea of a Creator, and to 
enthrone “ Reason,” in His place; nor do I think the apotheosis of Evo- 
lution is likely to lead to much better results. If the monistic doctrine 
be true, then man is no longer a free agent, butan automaton to whom 
virtue and vice are equally unmeaning and impossible. Whether a 
widespread or universal acceptance of this position would lead to the 
refined morality which Professor Haeckel anticipates from it, or whether 
it would tend to the subversion of all society and to utter chaos, may 
be left to the common sense of the community to conjecture. 

I hold that the world is the worse already for the promulgation of 
these pseudo-scientific doctrines. I do not think that practical and 
speculative philosophy are ultimately to be kept apart, and I believe 
that no one would be more honestly astonished and shocked than Pro- 
fessor Huxley himself, could hé know how often it has occurred to 
myself to hear his own doctyiné concerning the “ Physical Basis of Life” 
quoted as the authority in arguments involving contempt ‘for human 
life and especially infant life. As Virchow observes, it is not alto- 

` gether the question what'we ourselves mean by our theories, expressed 
with “modest reserve,” as what the rough and trenchant logic of the 
outer world makes of it. And this is what is made of the Evolution 
doctrine generally: “ The dog has just as long a pedigree as we have; 
he descended from the same original pair of vertebrata; and, tracing 
these backwards, our common origin was a molecule of protoplasm, 
which had been formed by mechanical force from carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, and nitrogen. What essential difference then is there between 
man and the dog, and why should we hesitate to do to the one, what 
we do daily to the other?” * 

The general question of organic ontology has reached a very un- 
satisfactory stage, but one in which probably it cannot long remain. 
The doctrine of “advanced” evolution, as applied to the origin of 
life and the development of organic forms, has been again and again 
shown to be beset on all sides not only with improbabilities but with 
absolute physical impossibilities, to be supported by no direct evi- 

.dence, and to be opposed by the results of all “experiment and 

observation.” Yet undismayed by this, its upholders ever and again 

return to their formulas, which are full of sound and promise, but end 
i * Not an imaginary address. j- 
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in emptiness and disappointment. “Credo quia impossibile” would 
appear to be inscribed on their shield. They offer no argument, nor any 
reason why we should be called upon to believe in a principle whose 
only merit seems to be that it is not susceptible of demonstration ; yet 
they look down with a kind of lofty and impatient compassion 
upon all who think differently from themselves. But contemptible 
‘as is nowadays the belief in anything but Evolution, I think I would 
rather be distinguished by that ignorance which is in accordance with 
all the observed facts and phenomena of nature, than by that en- 
lightenment whose high-sounding motto is Impavidi progrediamur,* 
which believes in nothing but the unproven, and has little else to 
recommend it beyond impossible paradox and noisy pyrotechny. 


CHARLES ELAM. 


* The motto affixed to Haeckel’s “ Reply.” 
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THE DOGMATISM OF DISSENT. 


Į WROTE formerly in this Revizw* of the Dogmatism of Unbelief. 
It appeared to me worthy of notice how the dogmatic attitude 
which was once so characteristic of the Church had become in our 
time a special mark of the partisans of infidelity. Formerly the 
victims of intolerance, they are no longer content with the freedom 
which they had secured, but are foremost in the line of self-assertion 
and high-handedness. It is true that they are not able to make 
victims in their turn. The power of the sword has happily departed 
from every form of opinion in this country, but their spirit appeared 
and still appears to me as essentially irrational and persecuting as 
that which animated the devotees of our older superstitions. So true 
is it that the great vices of human nature are radical, and by no means 
the growth of one set of institutions or opinions, inveterately as we 
may have associated certain vices with certain systems of thought. 

In this paper I propose to write of the Dogmatism of Dissent. The 
love for extremes which has so entered into our age has come out also 
in this form. I remember very well when Dissenters, or the bulk of 
them, were glad to be tolerated. They were confessedly a minority 
in those days, and they were satisfied, or seemed satisfied, to enjoy 
their religious privileges unmolested, with the special gratification of 
possessing in. these privileges something which others lacked. This 
sense of peculiar privilege amongst Dissenters was then universal, and 
greatly prized. It was more to them apparently than any disadvan- 
tages that their position. entailed, and they would have been very 
sorry that these disadvantages, social or otherwise, should cease at the 
cost of their much-loved consciousness of religious superiority. In 
short, Dissenters were then honestly Dissenters. It was their pride 
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and boast that they had separated themselves from national institu- 
tions which appeared to them sinful, and they were thankful that no 
one ventured to disturb them in being openly, as they believed, less 
sinners than others. But as a body they had no thoughts of subvert- - 
ing national institutions which gave them their opportunity of religious 
superiority. The last thing that entered their imagination was to 
try and make all others like themselves, and to put the members of 
State Churches, for their good, on the same level which they so much 
valued. The argument of doing away with State Churches for the 
good of those Churches is entirely of recent origin. It is amongst 
the ingenious products of the new Liberation logic. It would have 
been unintelligible to the good old Dissenters of one’s youth. 

I am far from saying that there was no hostility to the National 
Churches in those days. There were voluntary agitators in abundance 
then, or shortly afterwards. Still the political Dissenter was com- 
paratively unknown. The idea of utilizing the Dissenting rőle for 
party purposes, and proclaiming a crusade against all who knew 
nothing of the privileges of Voluntaryism, was unthought of by the 
old type of devout Dissenter. His main political ambition was to have 
perfect freedom for himself. And this ambition was one in which all 
liberal minds shared and desired to help. Its success may be said to 
have been achieved quite as much by Church Liberals as by any mere 
impulse of Nonconformist Liberalism. It was, in short, in its begin- 
ning, and in its maturity, a thoroughly liberal movement arising out 
of the growth of public spirit in the community. With the rise of 
political freedom it was felt by all to whom this freedom was an 
inspiration that religious conviction was in no sense commensurate 
with political function, and should therefore be no disqualification for 
such function. Dissenters reaped the special benefit of this movement, 
but all Liberals heartily joined in it. 

Still less would I say that the devout Dissenters had no reason for 
offence in those days. _ They and all Liberals had a bad time of it, as 
any one may see by reading Lord Cockburn’s Memoirs. The State and 
Church majority was often brutal in its self-assertion and the arrogance 
of its interference. It could make its power felt in many ways. I 
remember how a Tory majority in a Scotch Presbytery could keep an 
able man out of a church to which he had been duly‘appointed simply 
because his opinions were hateful to them, and he had been well 
known as a Liberal writer during an exciting political period. So 
far from having any love for majorities, and especially Tory 
majorities, all my early associations were in favour of the rights of 
minorities and of the due claims of Dissenters. The brute force 
of mere numbers, and the frightful injustice of which they can be 
guilty in the face of every call of justice, charity, and sense, have 
always been abhorrent to me. I do not know anything more fitted 
to warm the blood with the desire of vengeance than the manner 
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especially in which ecclesiastical majorities have abused thei? powers 
in the past and wrought iniquity in the light of day. 

I would be the last to deny, therefore, that Dissenters have not had 
many wrongs to complain of, or even many excuses for retaliation. 
But I humbly venture to think that ancient tyranny is no warrant for 
modern dogmatism or the violence of modern passion. If the spirit 
which passed the Act of Uniformity in England, and shut the door of 
the Church at the Restoration upon some of the wisest and best of the 
English clergy, was utterly bad—as I believe it to have been—and the 
men like Sheldon, Morley, and others who concocted and riveted the 
narrow chains of Anglicanism upon the neck of English Christianity, were 
unjust--as I believe they were—and again if the statesmen of Queen 
Anne who passed the Patronage Act of 1711 in Scotland were false not 
only to the traditions of Scottish Presbyterianism, but to the rights of 
Scottish liberty ;—yet this is no reason why the modern Nonconformist 
should resent these acts of violence upon the institutions which have 
grown vigorously and with a healthy life of their own notwithstand- 
ing them. The crooked policy which may have attended the origin of 
an ecclesiastical or political institution is not necessarily a part of 
the institution. National institutions have a life of their own, fed from 
many sources, infinitely higher than the policy and character of the 
men who may have dominated them for a time. Churches are far 
above parties which may haye used them, or ‘tried to use them, for 
party purposes. The latter are legitimate objects of vengeance, the 
former seldom are, unless the life has withered at their root altogether, . 
and they have become mere nuisances to be swept away. 

In the course of civilization the resentments of the past should be 
laid aside as much as possible. There cannot certainly be a worse soil 
for the growth of the higher political sentiments, nor can any soil afford 
a worse opportunity for the equable and comprehensive development 
of national life. When, as in Ireland and in France, these resent- 
ments live on through generations with undiminished strength, and 
-ever and anon break forth in rampant forms, the result is seen in the 
-intensity of national divisions and the constant cangen which beset 
the very foundations of society. 

T have been led into these remarks by the perusal of a mass of writings 
sent to me by a friend, which may be said to constitute the library 
of the Liberation Society. They are clever, most of these writings, 
some of them very able and trenchant. For the purpose of strengthen- 
ing prejudices already abundant, and stimulating to violence of 
political feeling, they are admirably fitted. I have no doubtthat they 
are very successful with the ardent minds which they address. I 
confess all the same that their tone is painfully harsh and low, and 
that one rises from the perusal of them, so to speak, with a bad taste 
in one’s mental palate. They combine some of the worst vices of 
what is known as the “religious” magazine or newspaper—the same 
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sanctimonious pretence of being right while all others are wrong; the 
' persistent dogmatism with which one side of a subject is held forth as 
if there were no other; the complacent assumption that honour is 
due to certain names and certain ideas, while others, however estimable, 
are outside the sacred pale; more than all, the passion of partisan 
prejudice swells in many of their pages till it runs a mere gutter of sec- 
` tarian hate. I hardly expected to find these features in such rank 
expression in the writings before me, especially when I noticed the 
names of some of the writers. But even a writer like Mr. Frederic 
Harrison has caught the well-known sanctimonious swing, rising into 
violent assertion and dogmatism. In his well-known lecture on “Church 
and State,” delivered at Manchester and Liverpool, at the request of 
the Society, he may be said to take a foremost rank in the dogmatic 
host. Mr. Harrison writes at all times with emphasis and point. He 
is self-confident and strong, as becomes a man who knows so much; 
for whom one religion has become dead, and another been born, in a 
time ‘like ours. We expected: emphasis, therefore, in his utterances 
on Church and State, and emphasis rings in every page. The 
Church, so far as it is established, is “a political bureau,” “a bit of 
antiquarianism, a piece of religious furniture, like a young Ritualist’s 
crucifix.” ` “A State Church, by the condition of society, has insin- 
cerity for the marrow of its bones, and self-assertion for the breath 
of its nostrils.” It has “hypocrisy graven on its decalogue, and 
simony ‘writ large’ for its rubric and its ritual.” There are many 
such choice bits of eloquent denunciation, which we need not quote. 
All who know Mr. Harrison’s articles will be able to imagine them. 
But what they will be less able to imagine is the extent to which the 
lower vices of the religious pamphlet have infected Mr. Harrison’s style 
in writing on such a subject—his poor jokes about Mr. Freeman and 
the “worshipful company of Freemanikins,” and the clergy of the 
Church of England being such “good fellows ;” .his wanton and un- 
supported assertions about the same clergy hindering rather than 
helping the union of classes and the elevation of the poor. 


“There is not a free Church nor a free clergy in Christendom but does 
something to promote these ends. ‘The poor ‘father’ in Connaught does 
a great deal; the poor Methodist preacher by the hill-side does something ; 
even the gross Greek ‘pope,’ in his blind, mechanical way, means to do 
something in this way. But the Established Church, because it is established, 
can do nothing. The Established clergyman may talk about it, but his voice 
is the voice of Jacob, and the hands are the hands of Esau. . . . He looks 
on the ‘poor’ from without, as the squire looks on them, as the magistrate 
looks on them, as the board looks on the paupers. And the official Church 
may perhaps be called the Church of thé poor, much as the board are officially 
the guardians of the poor.” ; 


This is strong writing, with something of the vituperative strength 
which wins applause on Dissenting platforms, as the poor old Church 
gets well knocked about the head. It is all very delightful to 
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those who like this sort of thing; but we had some idea that Mr. 
Harrison was a philosopher, as well as a declaimer. If he and his 
fellow Positivists are not chivalrous for the truth; if they have not 


higher standards and a nobler aim than others; if they are not the . 


exemplars of a new and better social spirit, which is to bury the 
memory of the old feuds in that “altruism” of the future which is to 


be more than the “charity” which beareth all things and hopeth all — 


things ; ‘if we are mistaken in all this, where are we to look for the 
pioneers of a better time and more gentle manners? If this is the 
style in which Positivism is to help Dissent, we make both sides 
welcome to the alliance. Whatever may come of it, better manners 
and an increase of righteousness will not come of it. If arguments, 
like institutions, are to be judged “ by their tone,” then surely this 
lecturer reaches the very acme of bad argument. If in religion 
nothing ‘works well “unless it is right, pure'in its purpose, and perma- 
nent as truth,” then assuredly it is not religion or its good that Mr. 
Harrison can help. He may be inspired by what appears to himself 
a divine passion, but the passion runs very foul, and can hardly have 
touched the nobler thought of any of his audience. 

But let ts examine more in detail some of the now well-worn 
dogmatisms of the Liberation Society writers. It is curious what 
effect mere iteration has upon ordinary minds, and how soon the 
most vicious dogmatisms become accepted as principles simply by 
being echoed on platforms and in pamphlets and newspapers. The 
old Church traditionalism held its ground in this way for generations, 
and now that we have got quit of it, we arein danger of falling into 
a worse and less respectable traditionalism. j f 

1. Amongst the foremost of these dogmatisms is the widespread 
religious commonplace about “ official religion,” on which Mr. Harrison 
rings the changes all through his lecture. 

This is the great principle, he says, involved: 

“Is not an official religion a thing vicious in principle? Is it not growing 
each day more alien to modern policy? Is not an Establishment a political 
rather than a religious institution, the invention of an age of unscrupulous 
politicians and political priests ?” 

And then, as ever and anon the rage of his divine mission comes 
upon the prophet of Positivism,— 

e Can we not read its doom written in every page of our new religious 
expansion ? Can we not hear its buttresses crack and shiver under the swelling 
of the spirit within, the stir and battle of life without? Are not statesmen 
growing weary of this useless burden on political difficulties ? Are not Church- 
men growing weary of the humiliating dependence? How long will they 
endure to see religious life thus vulgarized by a contact which forces devotion 
into the attitude of a parasite, and turns the voice of the preacher into the 
grating tone of a State official? Churchmen or not, we must all feel some- 
times the stir of something within us, as we think on this ideal of the Parlia- 


mentary Gospel—this privileged, political, combative bureaucracy, saturated 
with lay interests and surfeited with temporal possessions, governed by the 
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secular nominees of a secular Parliament, and preaching for good and suffi- 
cient consideration the religion of Christ, at the orders of an Assembly in 
which very many are not Churchmen, and some are not Christians, buti in which 
all are of the great and none are of the poor.” 


This is one of Mr. Harrison’s most sweeping passages; but he has 
much in the same strain. There ismuch everywhere in these pamphlets 
about the necessary corruption and iniquity of what is called official 
or political religion. It is everywhere assumed that a Church, by its 
connection with the State, becomes despiritualized. It may “work 
well,” but “depths of degradation and dishonesty ” lie in this idea of 
working well. This unhappy phrase kindles Mr. Harrison’s indignation 
to a white heat, and he kicks at it excitedly through a whole page. 

Now let us ask soberly what is the meaning of all this “sound and 
fury?” What is official religion? In what respect is the religion of 
an Established Church an official religion more than any other religion, 
and, as such, worthy of all this condemnation? Mr. Harrison has 
nowhere defined it. He has not even discriminated it in any clear or 
intelligible manner. The religion of the national Churches of England 
and Scotland, so far as it forms the spiritual life of England and 
Scotland, is at least as pure, rational, and elevated, as any other form 
of religion professed by the denominations surrounding them. 
The members of these Churches have no consciousness of what is 
meant by State connection in the exercise of their devotional duties. 
These duties may be more or less sincerely performed, but their 
quality is certainly not affected by the fact that they are members of 
a national Church. Such an idea, if it could be made clear to them at 
all, would appear to them as it appears to any one who looksit in the face, 
—sheer nonsense. They may know as worshippers something of the 
attitude of insincerity, or thoughtlessness, but “the attitude of the 
parasite,” save in a sense which we presume Mr. Harrison does not mean 
to ridicule, is an unknown attitude in devotion. He has himself spoken 
in this very lecture of the “largeness of temper” and “saintliness of 
life,” of which the Church of England has been the vehicle. He paysa 
tribute to its power. as a spiritual community. He was himself 
“educated within it by its priests and teachers!” And the Church of 
England has been all this as a State Church,—a “mother of learning 
and culture,” and of “real imaginative aspiration for a simpler and wider 
future.” It has been all this, he would say, in spite of its bondage to 
the State. It has been this, and more than all he allows, we say, 
because it has been the National Church of a great people, into which the 
pulses pot only of devotional fervour, but of national thought and sen- 
timent, have passed. The types of elevated and rational piety which 
it has produced, the sobriety and yet the richness of its spiritual 
developments, the “humanizing traditions from Augustine to Keble,” 
of which it bears the inheritance,—these belong to “it, these have come 
out of it as a national institution. Had it been a mere spiritual force 
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. working within the nation, as the sects profess to work, as Mr. Harrison 
would have it work, —it would never have borne such fruits of spiritual 
culture as it has done. It would have gone on intensifying and nar- 
rowing as it isthe tendency of allsects to do, and of all Churches which 
have been cut off or have cut themselves off from the public life of 
the countries in which they exist. The illustration of this is to be 
scen everywhere in our day in Roman Catholic no less than in Protes- 
tant countries. It is the union of the Church with the State, not 
indeed in the sense in which Mr. Harrison and others seem alone 
capable of understanding this union, ‘but in the true historical sense, 
which, instead of vulgarizing the Church, exalts it, broadens its sym- 
pathies, enlarges its work, and rationalizes its intelligence. It is only 
Churches which have drawn into them not merely the spiritual but the 
political aspirations of a people, and whose ministers may even become 
State officials or advisers, which have produced | the highest results of 
Christian civilization. 

The idea that the sphere of religion and the sphere of public life are 
entirely separate, and that the forces which operate in the one are 
never to pass into the other, is an entirely modern idea, created by 
political necessity, and will be found in the end unworkable. 
Spiritual and political forces constantly interpenetrate and colour and 
mould the one the other. The very sects who are clamouring for the 
destruction of what they call a Political Church are themselves, to 
a large extent, political combinations moved by: forces whose tendency 
to “vulgarize” religious life is at least as conspicuous as any political 
influences affecting the National Churches. Who that knows anything 
of the inside of Dissenting communions can doubt on which side the 
balance of vulgarizing inene lies? I have no wish to institute 
any such comparison. No one has'a more sincere admiration than I 
have for all the noble and robust qualities of English Nonconformity ; 
but the language of Mr. Harrison and others on this subject compels 
me to say that the external arrangements by which all Dissenting 
communions are, more or less, manipulated and kept going as institu- 
tions, are often far more secularizing and bureaucratic than those . 
which prevail in the National Churches. If the Church of England 
has to do with Parliament and the “orders of an assembly in which 
many are not Churchmen and some are not Christians,” has little 
Bethel no parliament of its own to transact its business with and take 
its orders from, and are all the members of this parliament, Christians ? 
If the Prime Minister appoints the Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
appoints the preacher in Salem Chapel? The famous butterman, or 
perhaps one or two or half-a-dozen not so intelligent or tolerant as the 
kind-hearted Tozer. Is the appointment of bishops or clergy by. 
popular election,—by the election, that is to say, of the so-called 
“spiritual community,”—a whit less secular, nay, a whit less political, 
than the appointment of bishops by “the Minister of the day?” Is 
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the appointment of bishops in the Irish Church since its disestablish- 
ment a whit more a spiritual affair than it was before? Who that 
knows anything of the facts of popular election, or mixed lay and 
clerical election, can maintain this for a moment? And is it not to 
juggle with words, and ideas too, to use seriously an argument of this 
kind? One might have expected it from the advocates of Sacerdot- 
alism, who affect honestly to distinguish between lay and spiritual 
persons, but that the language of Nonconformity and Positivism 
should be after this sort we confess astonishes us. Are we to have 
in Positivism not only a revival of the idea of priesthood in a pro- 
fessedly scientific form, but the repetition of some of its most worn- 
out and degraded fallacies ? 

The truth is that there never was a greater delusion than all this 
talk of isolating the functions of religion from our’common public 
life and the general functions of government. They cannot be 
absolutely dissociated in any community. No doubt National Churches 
may be everywhere abolished, and national endowments taken away ; 
but to suppose as the result of this that the spiritual life of a country 
` will undergo any emancipation, that it will become less “secular,” is 
a devout imagination as ignorant and unmeaning as any that ever 
cheated the dreams of fanaticism. Ts religion less “secular” in the 
United States than in England? We say nothing of the serious 
consequences to the political life of the country which, in the opinion 
of some of the wisest thinkers in America, have already followed the 
attempt to abolish national religion there. For it is a mistake to 
suppose that it is altogether abolished, as every one may learn who 
visits Washington or West Point. America has been much used 
as a stalking-horse by Liberationist writers; but let any of our 
readers who care for facts and the inductions of careful inquiry 
rather than dogmas consult on this point Mr. T. Hughes’s recent most 
interesting volume.* And it will be allowed that Mr. Hughes both 
knows something himself about America, and has been at special 
pains to glean the opinions of those who have the best right to 
have opinions about it. But we pass by, as out of our present way, 
this aspect of the subject. The plea now forced upon us with 
prophetic urgency is that religion itself is degraded by alliance 
with the State. “Official religions cannot be religion,” says Mr. 
Harrison. If he means that the offices of religion are not neces- 
sarily religion itself, we agree with him.’ If he means that religious 
acts performed for any official purpose merely, or to secure any 
political interest, as in the case of the old Test and Corporation 
Oaths, or the reception of the Sacrament of the Holy Supper with a 
view to a college fellowship,—again we heartily agree with him. But 
so does every enlightened religious person in the Church of England 


* The Old Church: , What shall we Do with it? Macmillan & Co. 1878. See 
especially pp. 122—140. : 
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or out of it. If this is aJl his meaning, his emphasis is thrown away. 

. He has a further meaning, therefore, we presume. “ Official religion” 
is with him the religion of the “ officers” or clergy of the National 
Church, But in what respect is their religion “official” more than 
that of the clergy of any Nonconformist Church? Is it that they 
make use of a service-book which has received official sanction, which 
they have taken, and which they use at the orders of that “secular ~ 
Parliament” which ‘he is always flouting contemptuously in their 
faces? Is it this element of “legal bondage”—to use his own term 
—which makes the religion of the State Church “no religion?” 
But'is there not a similar “bondage” in all Churches more or less? 
Nonconformist Churches may not have their service-books “ ordered ” 
by Act of Parliament, but they have their own “ -Order of Service.” 
Public worship in all Churches is “ordered” more or less.’ It is no 
longer anywhere the merely free spontaneous movement it was.in the 
early Church ; -and in so far as any clergyman follows the. customary - 
“order” of the Church to which he belongs; and-which, if not pre- 
scribed by Parliament; has been more or less'prescribed by some other 
“assembly,” or by authority of some kind, he is, no less than the 
Church of England clergyman, the minister of an-“ official religion.” 

But the Church of England clergyman-not only uses his prayer- 
book—he loves it; he finds in it all that his heart :wishes or aspires 
after—he would not of his own accord part with..its offices for any 
freedom whatever (I speak, of course, generally)... He not only owns 
no “legal bondage” in the use of these offices, but he finds in such 
a use his highest spiritual enjoyment-and privilege. Or supposing’ 
there are exceptions (how few there are every one knows), is it pos- 
sible to deny that the English prayer-book has been for clergy and 
people alike the vehicle of as living and real devotion. ‘as the human 
heart has ever breathed into the ear:of the living God? -Isit possible 
` to doubt that the worship of Anglican Christendom has been for 
generations as hearty and spontaneous as was ever offered, or ever 
will be offered, by imperfect human creatures ? 

What is there then in such “official religion” that can possibly 
warrant the statement, that it is “no religion?” Religion may not be 
the better of being “ordered” by Act of Parliament ; we do not our- 
selves think it is. The Thirty-nine Articles of the Chur ch of England, 
or the Westminster Confession of Faith, are certainly not any more 
true that they have received, the one and the other, legislative - 
sanction. But neither are they any less true on such an account; 
and religion, whatever be its worth at any moment in a country, is 
neither better nor worse because the customary form of it has been 
regulated by Parliament. Upon the whole it is probably the better 
of such regulation, as the comprehensive product of many calm and 
wise and largely-experienced minds. 

What, then, are we to think of a dogma, at once so impertinent and 
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bottomless, as this of official religion? Is there not something 
seriously wrong in a cause which passes a commonplace like this from 
- mouth to mouth without any honest meaning. There is no intelligent 
Nonconformist, nor Positivist, not even Mr. Harrison in his calmer 
moments, who can seriously believe that the religion of the Church of 
England, of its people, or of its clergy, is a whit-the worse because of 
its connection with the State—that this connection exercises any 
despiritualizing influence upon the dévotional spirit of any single 
member or minister of the Church—save in so far as the life of 
religion is casually depressed or elevated by external accidents in 
all Churches. The official position of clergymen in the Churches 
of England and Scotland is as favourable to religious devotion as 
can well be in this imperfect world. ' They have freely chosen their 
position, they have remained in it because,—although they may have 
wished some things altered‘and more freedom at times to think and 
move (hundreds of them, however, have no such feelings),—they see no 
Church—Nonconforming or Positivist—where things are better, or 
whereeven freedom is more secure, And while they do all this honestly, 
and find their highest pleasure in their religious work and duty, are 
they to`be told that they preach a “Parliamentary Gospel,” that they 
are mere “ State officials,” simply because Mr. Harrison does not see 
matters in the same light as they do? He enjoys the aspirations of his 
brand-new religion. The Nonconformist enjoys his peculiar privileges. 
We make them welcome to their enjoyment. Although the offices of 
religion in which they delight are not’ welcome to me, I do not call 
them names. I do not intrude into the sacred mysteries of the 
Positivist faith. So far as I understand them—and I have given them 
some attention—they appear to me ridiculous; but I have no doubt 
that Mr. Harrison and others—through some process I do not under- 
stand—find in them material for the loftiest exercises of piety. No 
one can doubt, who reads Mr. Harrison’s writings, that he is a man of 
sublime and most pious intentions. But why should he not credit 
the adherents of the old national religions with a like honesty and piety 
after their more humble fashion ?—It is not of the religion of individuals, 
he will say, he speaks. He does not wish to say “one word of the 
Gospel of Christ.” But there can be no religion which is not indi- 
vidualistic ifit is also national, and the “Gospel of Christ” is the “official 
religion” of the Church of England and the Church of Scotland too. 
It is only the State bonds in which this religion is bound that he and 
‘others wish to unloose. They tell us this over and:over again: We 
wish merely to set you free; we desire to raise you from the State dust 
in which you are lying soiled and choked, and give wings to your 
religious aspirations. I am very much obliged to you, the State 
Churchman may reply, but you are under a complete delusion as to 
my religious condition. What you call my bonds I prize as the dear 
symbols of inherited freedom. What-seem to you legal restraints are 
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to me legal protection. Certainly I see no sphere of religious freedom 
higher than that which I enjoy. It is no good trying to make me free 
against my will. I beseech you, as Cromwell said to the Scotch Cove- 
nanters, think it possible you may be mistaken. I have rio conscious- 
ness that my religious life suffers because I am a State Churchman. It 
suffers on many accounts from my own.sins and imperfections, but I 
find in my Church and the Gospel of my Church all that is needed 
for its improyement, if only I have the grace to use it. This may be 
all moonshine to you. I am well aware what a poor creature I must 
be supposed to be in the advanced ranks of Nonconformity or the 
sacred precincts of Positivism. But so it is. 

Not only so: I find, may the State Churchman say, in the old 
National Churches, as they appear to me, the highest growths any- 
where to be found of the religious life. They have their faults, 
and many faults, these Churches; but nowhere in the ranks of Non- 
conformity, nor Philosophy, nor Humanitarian Benevolence, do I 
see the great principles which lie at the foundation of all religion, 
righteousness, justice, charity, purity, tolerance, and well-doing, 
“whatsoever things are lovely and whatsoever things are of good 
report,” more recognized and acted upon. These radical principles, in 
contrast to the more “official” virtues of religion,—which I do not 
undervalue, but which I do not value in the same degree,—appear to 
me to be more vigorous in them than in all the sects together, and to 
be so mainly because they are National Churches allied to the State. 
It is this alliance, to my view, which has inspired them with their 
broader intelligence, and braced them to their manlier Christian uses. 
I see no evidence in the same degree of the working of the same ` 
great principles—the essential morality and religion of every people— 
. in the various sects which surround those Churches, and which are now 
clamouring for their overthrow. There are special sides of the 
religious life, I admit, specially fostered by such sects, as well as by 
sections within the Church of England, and the Church of Scotland 
too, perhaps; but whatever may be the importance of such elements 
of religious development, they are of greatly inferior importance to 
those [have mentioned. The National Churches of England and Scot- 
land, because they have been National Churches, have been the homes of 
that higher rational religion which is.the real life-blood of every 
country. Many of course will dissent from this opinion, but to me 
it is a clear and firm conviction, attested amply by the religious 
history of both countries; and it is on this ground above all that 
they appear to me deserving of continued support. Instead of their 
alliance with the State being hurtful either to them or to the State, it 
appears to me to have been in the highest degree beneficial to both. 
Instead of religion becoming improved and elevated by their over- 
throw, it appears to me sure that it will become deteriorated and 
vulgarized. Instead of their own spiritual life growing stronger, it 
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will become weaker,—infinitely less manly-and rational,-less attrac- 
tive both to the simple poor and to the cultured rich, less a power of 
national righteousness, sweetness, and purity than it now is. 

2. But it is time to pass to a further phase of Dissenting dog- 
matism. Supposing there were nothing vicious in the principle of 
“ official” or national religion, it is said that the Church is a mere 
sect amongst other sects, and that the continued existence of its 
privileges is therefore a political injustice to all citizens who do not 
belong toit. It is this idea of what is called “sectarian ascendency,” 
and the consequent injustice arising from it, which we’ honestly 
believe has more to do with the present agitation than anything 
else. It is here where the real pinch is, and it is only when the trumpet 
must be blown by some eloquent enthusiast on behalf of religion that 
the higher and more imposing dogmatism with which we have been 
dealing is advanced. The idea that religion is injured by its esta- 
blishment is a fitting theme in the mouth of Mr. Hartison; he was 
capable of giving some freshness to the idea. It is a powerful dog- 
matism in its influence on a certain class of minds who like the swell 
of a sounding generalization in their ears which they do not care to 
examine closely, and which gives the air of striving for the good of 
religion to many who require such a support in the agitation on which 
they have embarked. It has been of great service to the cause 
beyond doubt, and therefore we thought it worthy of all the exami- 
nation we have given to it. But we cannot credit many who are 
most active in the struggle with being deeply moved by a dogmatism 
so hollow. It is certainly not for the-spiritual emancipation of the 
Churches of England and Scotland that they desire to see them 
destroyed as national institutions. They honestly feel aggrieved by 
the supremacy of these institutions. Their supremacy is an offence 
and injustice to them, and they are resolved, sò far as they are con- 
cerned, that it shall be done away. The feeling is a perfectly legiti- 
mate one to cherish, and the resolve a lawful one to pursue. Whether 
the dogmatism underlying the one and the othér as to the séctarian 
character of the Church is. a well-founded one is, however, quite 
another question, which it may be worth looking at for a little. 

Is it so clear that the Church, as established, is merely a sect amongst 
other sects? Is it true that Dissenters are deprived of any rights as 
citizens by being conscientiously excluded from it? 

It is of little use, of course, arguing aboutnames. If by the expres- 
sion “sect” it be meant that the members of the Churches of England 
and Sgotland no longer constitute the whole, but only a part of the 
people of those countries, then it is undeniable, and has been so ever 
sincethe resettlement of both Churches on their present legal bases. The 
old and the true theory of Church and State was that they were con- 
terminous—merely different aspects of one and the same body. That 
has not been the case, practically, either in England or Scotland 
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since the Reformation. The establishment of Protestantism in both 
countries left a portion of religious thought and life outside of the 
National Churches. The Act of Uniformity in England, and the Revo- 
lution Settlement in Scotland, left a further nonconforming element 
outside. Let us admit even the statement of Mr. Guinness Rogers, in 
one of the pamphlets before us, that he and his brethren, or rather his 
Nonconforming ancestors, were “deprived of their rights in a national 
institution by a majority which chosetofashionitaccording to their will.” 
We have nothing to say, as we have already indicated, in favour of the 
Act of Uniformity. We recognize and admit its exclusive and, so far, its 
unchristian character. In Scotland the Revolution Settlement was not 
in the same respect unjust. It did not by its terms exclude any who 
were disposed to accept Presbyterian government from the pale of the 
National Church. And it is to be borne in mind that the Episcopacy 
which was subverted in Scotland was unliturgical in service, and half 
Presbyterian in government, as is clearly proved by the annals of the 
Kirk-Sessions of the time. Many Episcopal .clergymen quietly con- 
formed: others were simply let alone, and survived, doing all the 
duties of their parishes, without any active participation in the new 
Church government, for over a generation afterwards. Such outrages 
as the “rabbling of the curates” in the West of Scotland—where the 
Presbyterian spirit has always run high—were popular and not legis- 
lative outrages. Upon the whole, it is impossible to doubt that the 
Revolution Settlement in Scotland was, as it bore to be on the 
part of the Scottish Estates, one “suitable to the inclination” of the 
people. It was the best thing, in short, in all the circumstances, that 
could be done, if there was to be any National Church at all. And the 
dogmas of Anti-State-Churchism were then unborn. „No one thought 
it possible that the nation could exist without some legally-recognized 
expression of its religious belief and worship. 

Whatever element of injustice there may have mingled in the 
present legal establishment of the Churches of England and Scot- 
land,* it is impossible to deny that both institutions represented in 
their origin a great preponderance of the national religious sentiment in 
both countries. The strength with which they have lived and grown 
under many mistakes and oppositions is enough to prove this. As I 
am not called upon to defend all that took place at their origin, so . 
I feel no call to defend much in the history of these institutions. 
There is, on the contrary, I honestly think, much to deplore in that 
history, and in the spirit which has often guided the leaders of these 
Churches. They have often followed a bad policy, and both have 


* Here, as usual, Mr. Harrison’s eloquent denunciation runs over :—*‘ It is not to be 
denied,” he says, “that the origin of the (English) Establishment is mixed up with 
plunder, treachery, tergiversation, servility, Jobbery, and intrigue, which stand out even 
in the tortuous history of the sixteenth century ; that the annals of the Establishment 
run black and red along some of the blackest and reddest pages of royal tyranny and 
government corruption ”?!! f o 
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missed golden opportunities. J am supposed, I dare say, to be a 
fanatic for the existing Establishments. Because I have used my pen 
and my voice as I humbly could, to defend them against arguments, 
the falseness of many of which goes against every grain of my rational 
nature, I have been supposed to be the apologist of these Churches as ` 
they stand and have stood for generations. On the contrary, I think 
both Churches greatly in need of new reformation, and I have not a 
word to say for such exclusive features as characterize either.the one 
or the other. But I confess myself attached to them as to -the other 
historical institutions of my country, and that it appears to me that 
the worst thing that can be done with them is to abolish them. This 
implies to: me both a miserable policy, and an intellectual despair 
about religion and its higher social and public uses, that fills me with 
alarm for the futuré of the country. In-all this I may prove mistaken, 
and the intellectual weakness may be on my own side. But at any 
rate there is nothing selfish or sectarian in such an advocacy; and it 
is a sincere and strong public interest which alone inspires it. 

Whatever may have been the origin, in some respects, of our National 
Churches, andwhatever faults they may have, they must be held to be 
both the legal, and to a large extent still the popular, representatives of 
our national religious sentiment. ‘They are the heirs of our national 
religious traditions. ‘They are in the line of direct descent. All Non- 
conformist Churches, certainly all existing members of those Churches, 
have really chosen their position, and cut themselves away from the old 
historical line. It may be true that many òf them are the heirs of Non- 
conforming traditions, just as the -Churchman’is of Church traditions. 
I gladly admit this. But it will not be denied that the large majority 
of Dissenters of the present time, both in England and Scotland, de- 
liberately prefer their own position for their own religious good. Now at 
least it is not so much any external power, or any line of policy, which 
keeps them out of the Church, as it is that they will not on any account 
gointoit. They will not share the national inheritance, however willing 
those within might be'to share it with them. I use this illustration 
because it is used in one of the pamphlets before me in a manner 
which appears to me‘unfair and misleading. “It is the case,” says the 
writer of a pamphlet on “Dean Stanley and Disestablishment,”—a 
pamphlet, let me say, honourably distinguished i its moderation 
amongst the many I have examined, — ' 


“Tt is the case of a family, say of nine, ey have sieci to a common 
estate, but from which five have contrived to eject the other four, by deter- 
mining, ia a family council, to exact certain ‘conditions of possession to which 
the others cannot agree. Whether, under such circumstances, the disinherited 
would be likely to remain passive, provided they were treated with courteous 
consideration, and regarded as the non-participating members of the household, 
is a question ‘which to most men it would be easy to answer.” 


Now of whom is it-really true, save of men like Baxter and the.other 
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original Nonconformists of England, that they were ejected from the 
common possession ?—and theirs, was not the case certainly of five to 
four, probably not of eight to one. Isitnot more like the truth to say at 
the worst, that the case is one in which—a family settlement or estab- 
lishment on all sides being admitted to be indispensable—the settlement was 
determined (in however arbitrary a manner) by a large majority, to the 
detriment no doubt of a minority ? And who will deny, who knows 
anything of the matter, that if there was tyranny and injustice on 
the side of the majority, there was also absurd scrupulosity on the 
side of the minority? And,—putting the case, not historically, but 
politically in reference to things as they now stand,—who can deny 
that the true parallel is between a majority who hold their own, 
—many of them let it be granted with perhaps foolish blindness,—and 
a minority who would not have a share on any terms of the family 
inheritance. The latter are no longer merely separated from their 
brethren, but they have come to consider the inheritance a curse 
which they would not touch. They are Dissenters, in short, because 
they prefer Dissent,—because they get outside of the Church cer- 
tain privileges, and a measure of spiritual good and enjoyment, 
which they believe they could not get within it. Whatever their 
religious ancestors may have been willing to do, they have repudiated 
the family inheritance. They have found in their independence 
more than a compensation for any share of this inheritance. Is this 
not the honest feeling of Dissenters? Do they not constantly tell us 
this? Do they not glory in having a freedom—a spiritual life and 
privilege—which are quite unknown to the ministers and members of 
the two National Churches? Is it not this very lack of freedom for 
which they pity the State Churchman? Is it not’ this so-called 
“ spirituality,” unknown to the State Churchman, which they desire to 
confer upon him? Because he knows nothing of it do they not regard 
him with something of contemptuous complacency? Talk of the 
pretension of National Ecclesiastics. We believe that such pretension 
exists. It sends, says Mr. Harrison, in his grand manner, “year by 
year a spasm of bitterness down to the inmost depths of the English 
people.” We have no apology to make for it so far as it dogs 
exist. We detest and denounce it as much ashe can do. Nay, as a 
poor Presbyterian without the blessing of Apostolic succession or 
the grace of the threefold ministry, we may have known some- 
thing of it. We can understand at least what English Dissenters mean 
on this subject. We can go great lengths with Mr. Harrison here, 
or against any official insolence or injustice whatsoever. Tf is cer- 
tainly an amazing and deplorable fact that this accusation of official 
pretension should be made so frequently against the clergy of the 
Church of England, and that there should be so many notorious facts 
constantly appearing in the English newspapers that seem to justify 
the accusation. But do the English and Scotch Nonconformists in 
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their turn show no pretension? Is the Tabernacle, with all its peculiar 
privileges, never contemptuous towards the Church? Is even the 
Positivist free from the supreme consciousness of virtue? And the 
Broad Churchman, English or Scotch, does he never look from unde- 
served heights on his neighbours superstition? In short, is it not 
possible to make too much of this species of injustice, of which much 
is said and admitted by those who are favourable to the maintenance 
of our National Churches? Does it really do any harm to any one 
save to those who are guilty of it? Is it not a matter for laughter 
and pity rather than for soreness and indignation? Let the Dissenter . 
only think of the intellectual state of those who look down upon his 
ordination as not as good as that of any priest or deacon in the world. 
Let him try to realize the spiritual cowardice, if also pride, which 
continues to exclude him and his minister from the parish churchyard. 
To any save the conventional Anglican the idea of this exclusion is 
utterly unintelligible. 

But what has all this to do with a great national institution? Is 
such an institution to perish because a moiety or even a majority of 
its clergy are so blinded by traditionary habit that they cannot see 
the folly and injustice of their conduct on the burials question? It is 
the fate of all official bodies, and not merely of Churches, to go on in 
a set course where their feelings are interested, till all at once the 
cover is torn from their eyes, and they begin to see as others see and 
to wonder what all their alarm was about. But institutions that are 
worth anything at all are not to be measured by prejudices of this 
kind. The burials question admits of simple legislative remedy. In 
no country, perhaps, but in England would it take long to remedy 
so absurd an abuse. But supposing all such abuses done away,— 
supposing even the National Churches destroyed,—does anybody sup- 
pose there would be an end to those social and religious pretensions 
on the part of one body of clergy, or one moiety of religious society, 
towards another, that some find it now so hard to bear? Not in the 
least. It is more than probable that all such pretensions would be 
intensified, and social feelings much more embittered and dislocated 
than they are at present. All such ‘evils are bred, not of this system 
or of that,—although exclusive systems foster them as a congenial 
soil,—but come out of the movements of that base-heartedness which 
is found equally in all religions and systems. 

‘Now, to take up the thread of our argument. The mere posi- 
tion of the National Church as a favoured sect, says the Dissenter, 
is unjust, to me, who do not and cannot conscientiously participate 
in its political and monetary privileges. I pay my own minister, 
Why should parish ministers be paid out of national funds? Why 
should they enjoy any legal position or advantage which the Noncon- 
formist does not enjoy? But the Nonconformist, as we have seen, 
will not share in the legal advantages of the parish minister or the 
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funds which go to his maintenance. He cannot do this conscien- 
tiously, it is said ; his principles prevent him. But is this any good 
reason why others, whose principles not only incline but compel 
them to belong to the National Church, should be prevented 
‘from availing themselves of its position and advantages? Is the 
inheritance to be destroyed because you will not share in it? The 
Establishmentaxian has at least the plea of direct family descent on 
his side. He is content with the inheritance. Is his contentment. to 
be spoiled because of your discontent ? But the moneys are mine as 
well as his, you urge: they are national, and I am part of the 
nation as well as he is. This may be a good reason for your getting 
your own share of the endowments, if you would only have them ; 
but it seems a very bad reason for depriving your brother of them 
simply because they have become evil in your eyes. Especially does 
it seem a bad reason, while confessedly, or at least beyond ‘all reason- 
able dispute, you are in a minority. Make yourself a majority, become 
predominant in the family council, and then—apart from all argument 
—you will have the old settlement at your disposal. Even this would 
not destroy my convictions that you were wrong, nor affect my view 
of the obligation and value of national religion; but, of course, if 
you get the better of me, you can deprive me of what I enjoy—you 
can deprive the nation of what I think it has a right to enjoy, and 
the loss of which it appears to me will be an incalculable injury. But 
majorities do not, any more than battalions, care for arguments. You 
will then do what you like, and, for the sake of a religious equality 
which will never exist any more than social equality—so long as 
human beings remain as they are—you will reduce the ministers of the 
National Churches to your own level. That isan intelligible issue: force 
to force, and the stronger must of course carry the day. But do not 
profess to rob me for my good. Do not make a boast of giving me a 
freedom'I do not wish. Do not speak of favour, when you show no 
signs that you would accept any share of the favour—when, on the 
contrary, you denounce the idea as the basest of all treachery to those 
high principles which are so dear to you. Do not talk of injustice, 
when it is notorious that if the Churches were liberalized to-morrow 
to your old idea of comprehension, and every element of injustice 
attending their origin and. their historical development ‘were taken. 
away, you would have nothing to do with them, and probably hate 
them worse than ever. For if there is any species of churchmanship 
` that the political Dissenter has disliked, and continues to dislike, more 
than another, it is what is called Broad Churchmanship, or the policy 
which would provide for the religious future of the country by sim- 
plifying its faith and worship, and removing every element of restric- 
tion from the National Churches, so that they might become, in the 
largest sense, religious forces amongst the people, and gather all who 
make a profession of the Christian faith into their bosom. This 
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ecclesiastical liberalism is the special detestation of the Liberationist ; 
and so far from lending it any help, he has rejoiced in all extreme de- 
velopments within the Anglican Church, as hurrying on—and no doubt 
they are—the day of its doom. Mr. Guinness Rogers, in one of the 
pamphlets before us, is especially urgent over the manner in which the 
extreme sections within the Church are thus preparing for its downfall. 
There appears to me to have been one truly liberal course for all 
Church reformers within these islands,—viz., to have worked together 
for the broadening and expansion of the National Churches,—to 
have done this under no dogmatic impulse, —which I admit is no 
longer a possible factor in English politics, or indeed in European 
politics,—but'in’a spirit of statesmanlike earnestness, recognizing how 
large a power in all national life religion must always be, and that, in 
order to its due and useful development, it’ claims regulation and 
government like every other national force: » Most of our statesmen un- 
happily have not seen the problem in this light. They have preferred to 
‘face the prospect of a “chaos of warring sects.” ‘They have preferred 
to drift here, as in so many other-ways, and, as far as they could, have 
refused to touch even the hem of the garment of ‘religious questions. 
The future can alone declare the fruit of such a policy. Mean- 
„time it cannot be harmful that the problem should be put in more 
‘aspects than one. The abundant literature of the Liberation Society 
has suggested to me these thoughts, in the course of which if I 
have spoken strongly, I have wished to offend no one, The right I 
am sure will not be denied to. any one to say of public questions, and 
of the writers and leaders who seek to “ ripen” such questions, what 
one honestly thinks about the. one and the other. 
l i JOHN TULLOCH. 
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CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT. 


s F$ 
IN FRANCE. 
Paris, September 20th, 1878.. 


i ' Elementary Schools. 

HE Universal Exhibition at present absorbs almost the whole of the life of 
France. Up to the end of July the majority of visitors were foreigners, 
but since the beginning of August the French have been flocking thither: 

from the provinces in crowds that exceed all anticipation. These swarms of 
country visitors belong chiefly to the lower middle, or even the working class, 
and their presence is a proof of the general spread of prosperity and well- 
being in France. The rapidity with which the different ranks level themselves 
and blend one into the other is astonishing. During the month of August the- 
Ministry of Public Instruction made arrangements whereby elementary 
_ School-teachers, chosen from all the departments, were enabled to visit Paris. 
Those who expected to see in these teachers the village pedagogue of archaic 
rustic manners, in professional garb, were greatly deceived. There was no 
apparent difference between them and the professors of the Lycées, and the 
country and the town ones were very much alike; and when, by a happy 
inspiration, M. Bardoux opened the salons of the Ministry to them, they cut 
for the most part an extremely good figure, though, it is true, the bonnets and 
woollen dresses of the mistresses presented a singular contrast to the silken 
trains, the bare necks, and the flower head-dresses of the other ladies.. 
Elementary instruction seems to be M. Bardoux’s chief interest, and the part 
of public instruction whose needs he best understands. He has got the 
Chamber of Deputies to vote for the establishment of higher elementary 
schools in the capitals of the cantons, and of normal schools for the special 
training of female teachers—two innovations that cannot but be generally . 
approved. The dearth of lay school-mistresses in France is a real public mis-. 
fortune, of which the low salaries are the chief cause. And so it happens that 
the education of girls is almost entirely in the hands of the religious sister- 
hoods, most of whom are excessively ignorant, some so much so as to be- 
unable to teach writing, and all so imbued with the spirit of routine that 
progress is impossible. As long as the infant-schools remain as at present, in 
the hands of the nuns, it will be impossible to introduce the rational methods: 
of which Froebel has made himself the apostle in Germany, and which have- 
Jed to the establishment of Kindergartens everywhere in Europe. Mme. 
Pape-Carpentier, who is just dead, and was inspectress-general of infant-- 
schools, was a very distinguished pedagogue. Her books for children are- 
little masterpieces. She had conceived the idea of teaching objegt lessons. 
and instructive games long before Froebel’s system became known in France. 
In spite of the great authority of her name, position, and person, the infant-- 
schools are still, almost everywhere, as badly managed as before; they con- 
tinue to be mere nurseries, because the nuns are incapable of modifying their 
method, or rather their routine, in the very smallest degree. One of the Repub-- 
lican régime’s first acts should be to put an end to such a deplorable state of things- 
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Already considerable improvements have been effected in Paris, thanks to the 
activity of M. Gérard, who is at the head of the Municipal Service of Instruc- 
tion; and much may, likewise, be expected of a new Inspector-general of 
Elementary Instruction, M. Ferd. Buisson, who is extremely well acquainted 
with foreign countries, and who, in the capacity of delegate to the Philadelphia 
Exhibition, brought back with him from the States, as the fruit of his journey, 
the materials of his most interesting book on the “Instruction Primaire aux 
Etats Unis.” He is, besides, the editor of the remarkable “ Dictionnaire de 
Pédagogue ” which is being published by Hachette. 


Higher Schools. 


Unfortunately, hitherto M. Bardoux has seemed to take a less lively interest 
in secondary and higher education. And yet it is on the culture of the 
higher ranks of society that the future of a country chiefly depends. Here,. 
again, the antagonism between the clerical and the lay mind is a serious 
obstacle to progress. From the statistics lately published by the Ministry 
of Public Instruction, it may be seen that the so-called liberty of secondary . 
instruction accorded in 1850 ended in nothing but the creation of ‘a monopoly 
for the religious establishments, in the same way that the only result of the 
so-called liberty of higher education granted in 1875 was the foundation of 
Ultramontane and episcopal universities, the radical enemies of modern France. 
Such a thing as free lay instruction hardly exists now; and yet it is the only 
means of making attempts and experiments in the way of secondary instruc- 
tion, as those useful institutions, the Ecole Monge, and the Ecole Alsacienne, 
- in Paris, and the Ecole Casimir Delavigne, in Havre, prove. As regards higher 

education, it does not seem as if M. Waddington’s plans were being prosecuted 
at present; but an association, formed by private enterprise, is engaged in 
collecting every possible information concerning higher education in Europe, in 
order to throw light on the subject, and, if necessary, exercise a serious influ- 
ence on the reform of our higher education—a reform solemnly promised in 
1875, and which imposes itself upon us now as an urgent necessity. 


Hostility to the Government, 


What at the moment renders every reform difficult is, that the reactionary 
course pursued by the National Assembly of 1871 is to this day making 
itself felt. The Upper Council of Public Instruction, formed in 1874, is hostile 
to every liberalidea; and as no alteration can be made in the university regu- 
lations without its approval, the Ministry is obliged to postpone all projects of 
reform until such time as a change can be made by law in the constitution of. 
the Council. It is the same with the Council of State, the members of which 
were nominated by the National Assembly, and were almost all chosen from 
the reactionary party. It will take several years, and a more daring president 
of the Cabinet than M. Dufaure, gradually to replace them by Republicans. 
Finally, the most serious difficulty of the present Government arises from the 
elements of which the magistracy is composed. For years past its members 
-have been chosen from the clerical party, and the partisans of the downfallen 
régimes ; it warmly supported the adventurers of May 16, converting the law 
into an instrument of civil war and illegality. Since the fall of M. de Broglie 
‘and his accomplices, it has been carrying on an underhand war against the 
Republican Government, showing a scandalous indulgence towards the offences 
committed by the reactionary party, and inventing imaginary offences, when 
-a chance of hitting the Republicans presented itself. Thus at Marseilles 
the violent acts of the Legitimists, cynically boasted of by them, were 
treated with culpable indulgence, and’ M. du Demain, the clerical mayor 
of Avignon, guilty of false averments, was dismissed, acquitted of the 
charge against him; whilst divers Republican newspapers were convicted 
of libel, for having insulted the memory of Napoleon III., and others, again, 
` were overwhelmed with fines by President Bastien for having dared to recall 
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the charges levelled against him by a former President, M. :Martel, the 
tribunal of Algiers allowing M. Bastien’s counsel to abuse M. Martel; whilst 
it refused M. Martel and the other witnesses a hearing: These and many 
other like facts-have caused a good deal of agitation,.and driven certain 
Republican papers to ask for the suspension of the principle of the permanency 
of the magistracy, one of the most essential principles to guarantee the inde- 
pendence and impartiality of justice. The present Government will not listen 
to the voices -that ‘clamour for passionate reprisals, and would advocate. the- 
Republic’s imitating the justly decried acts of the Restoration ; but it must 
be owned that the magistrates were the first to shake the respect that is due - 
to them, by taking-advantage of the permanency of their. office, not to 
guarantee their independence, but to constitute themselves, with impunity, the 
instruments of the rancour of certain parties. f . i 


The Coming Senatorial Elections, 


They still hope; no doubt, that some unforeseen accident will overthrow the 
Republican rule, and'see with terror the moment approaching for the re-election 
of a'third of the Senate. If, indeed, the elections.which are to take place 
next January-change the majority of the Upper Assembly, hitherto in the 
hands of the right, the enemies of the existing Constitution will: find themselves: 
powerless, and for the first time the hands of the Ministry will be free to act 
resolutely, in a Republican sense. There is no kind of false rumour that is not 
invented to influence the senatorial elections. Now it is affirmed that the pre- ` 
sent Ministers wish for the nomination of reactionary candidates for fear of 
being ousted by the extreme Left; now Marshal MacMahon’s resignation on 
the hypothesis of Republican elections is announced‘ with ‘the idea of frighten- 
ing timid electors by the prospect. But the time for being frightened at 
the idea of the Marshal’s' retirement is past; moreover, he seems but little 
disposed voluntarily to cut short'his term of office., Besides, all the Ministers, 
as also the moderate Republicans, are convinced that the Senate’s hostility 
towards the Republican rule can alone lead to violent acts on the Radicals’ part, 
and that a moderate Republican majority in the Senate will be the best barrier 
to oppose to the excesses of the extreme Left. The only danger for the Republic. 
proceeds from the impatience-of such-Radicals as those Lyons electors who 
‘wouldlike'to put up Henri Rochefort as a candidate, not thinking that the 
very dread of seeing the members of the Commune re-enter the political 
arena is the most serious argument against the amnesty. ‘Were it:.not for 
these terrible mistakes, the Republican patty would have no cause for disquiet. 
The Conservatives -present the drollest spectacle of a disunion, that’is only 
equalled by their ill-humour. They have hitherto been powerless to form a. . 
serious committee for the senatorial elections. i . ' 


$ -= - Strength of the Government. = te ; 
Happily the present’ Ministry enjoys the.confidence of the Chambers and 
the country, and: its members ate becoming more and more closely united. M. 
‘de Freycinet ‘and M..Léon Say, who were represented as having opposite 
financial views, have shown, by their journey to the North, that a perfect 
understanding ‘has sprung up between them. In spite of the ill-natured 
criticisms and insinuations, the issue of the Three-per-cent. funded loan has 
- been effected without difficulty, and tlie energetic impulse given by M. de 
Freycinet to public works has inspired everywhere tlie: liveliest confidence 
in the economical future of the country. With that, M. de Freycinet, by the 
clearness, the. frankness, the boldness,-and the.vigour of his ideas, as’ well 
as by the. original and delicate charm of his language, has in the space of a 
few months acquired exceptional authority. He, M. Léon Say, and M. Wad- 
dington are the three-members of the Ministry:who have attained the highest 
position. in public opinion, and on one of them will before ling, no doubt, devolve 
the perilous distinction of forming a new Cabinet. Their task is not easy, obliged 
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as they are to spare both the Marshal and their colleague of the War Depart- 
ment, who are subject to anti-Republican influences, and the majority in the 
Chamber; to satisfy, at the same time, the Conservative interests and the 
Republican requirements, subject even now and then to international obliga- 
tions which they can neither state nor explain. Thus they recently pro- 
hibited the Congrès Ouvrier Socialiste, though it was organized underethe form 
of a private meeting, evidently to avoid arousing the susceptibilities of 
Germany. By this prohibition they overstepped the powers given them by 
law, and thereby exposed themselves to loud protests from the Republican 
deputies of Paris; more especially when they allowed the bishops and M. de 
Mun to hold a Congrés des Cercles Catholiques d’ouvriers, at which the most 
violent attacks were made upon the present Government. 


- Congresses. 


There was no lack of congresses this summer; there have been geographical 
and anthropological congresses, a congress of Alpine clubs, congresses for the 
discussion of the laws of health, of the various means of transport, &c. &c. 
The congress mania threatened to become an epidemic that would itself neces- 
sitate a new congress to combat it, as is being done now in the case of the 
phylloxera. The most interesting of these congresses was that of the Asso- 
ciation Française pour l’Avancement des Sciences, which met in Paris on the 
22nd August. This association, founded in 1871 upon the model of the British 
Association, has grown with astonishing rapidity. It numbers, at the present 
moment, 2,384 members, and its income amounts to 56,600 francs. Its meeting 
in Paris this year was an exception, As a rule, it meets in the provinces, 
by way of stimulating scientific life there. It has already visited Bordeaux, 
Lyons, Nantes, and Montpellier: Reines and Algiers are preparing for its 
reception. It has awakened the liveliest sympathy everywhere, and many 
new members have been enrolled in its ranks. It not only brings the learned 
men of France into contact with each other, but puts them in relation with 
those of foreign countries; thus at Havre a number of Englishmen took part: 
in the proceedings of the association. It is certain to exercise a beneficial 
effect on the development of the scientific spirit in France, in the most diverse 
departments. It began by restricting itself to the natural and mathematical 
sciences. This year it has formed a political economy section, and before long, 
no doubt, historical and archeological sections will be added. i 

These congresses, even, it must be owned, that of the French Association, 
lost as they were in the general whirl of the Exhibition, hardly attracted the 
general: public attention, and. few, save the specialists who had a particular 
interest in them, knew of their existence. What the crowd craves for are 
fétes, commemorations, brilliant shows; and of such there was no lack. To 
the grand féte that is held every day at the Champ de Mars, were added 
numbers of private fétes, all celebrated with a spirit that proves how 
‘necessary public rejoicings are to the people in general, and to the Latin 
‘peoples more especially. The opening of the Exhibition was the occasion of an 
entirely spontaneous display of national joy and pride. No one thought that 
such a burst of enthusiasm could re-occur; and yet on the 30th June Paris 
presented a still more extraordinary spectacle than on the Ist. By day houses 
were completely hidden in flags, and at night the whole town, including the 
poorest streets, blazed with illuminations. Those the Government had made 

‘in the Bois de Boulogne exceeded in splendour all that fancy could picture. 
Add to this two grand reviews, at Longchamps and Vincennes, and the great 
September manceuvres, where the marked improvement in the French army 
could be taken count of, and the last great féte announced for 21st October, on 
the occasion of the distribution of the prizes. 

Nor is this all; we have besides had anniversaries to commemorate. The 
most solemn and touching of these ceremonies was that which took place in M. 
Thiers’ honour, on 3rd September, with all the pomps of the Catholic worship, 
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in the church of Notre Dame, and was attended by deputations from. every part 
of France. All hearts were filled with emotion as they recalled the moment, 
a year ago, when the death of him who had become the recognized head of 
liberal France seemed an irreparable catastrophe. All the wishes so eloquently 
expressed by M. Thiers in his political testament are accomplished, but he is 
not here tọ enjoy the triumph which, in a great measure, is his work. 


The Voltaire and Rousseau Centenaries. ae 


The Voltaire and Rousseau centenaries, which had excited such lively 
discussions beforehand, and seemed as if they could not fail to provoke 
important manifestations, reduced themselves to two literary ceremonies, 
where the respective presidents, V. Hugo and Louis Blanc, were more féted 
than’ Voltaire and Rousseau. It was V. Hugo and Voltaire who reaped the 
first-fruits of the public curiosity on 13th June; moreover, Voltaire, in spite of 
his unsympathetic qualities, is far more French in his glory than Rousseau. All 
that was sane, rational, and lasting in the ideas of the Revolution sprang from 
Voltaire; the sophistical, violent, exaggerated portion ‘of them emanated from 
Rousseau. Voltaire is the father of the modern Liberals ; Rousseau, of the So- 
cialists. The present Republic, more closely connected with the Girondin than the 
Jacobin tradition, can hardly celebrate the memory of Rousseau, whom Robes- 
pierre regarded as his master. M. Louis Blanc, in fixing Rousseau’s féte for the 
anniversary of the taking of the Bastille, had thought to give it greater 
renown. But his speech, notwithstanding its being admirably written, and 
worthy of a better success, was received with universal indifference. 


Lamartine and V. Hugo compared. 


The provinces. have also had their anniversaries. At Veretz a monument was 
inaugurated to Paul Louis Courier, the great anti-clerical polemist of the 
Restoration. Fétes were held at Macon, from the 18th to the 21st of August, 
in honour of Lamartine, to whom the sculptor Falguitre has erected a fine 
statue. Unfortunately these fétes were not worthy of the great name they 
were a tribute to. No representatives, either of the Government or the French 

` Academy, and no writers of mark, were present. V. Hugo apologized for his 
absence in a letter of almost contemptuous brevity. And yet what man more 
than Lamartine deserved the homage of the present generation? ‘Not only did 
heinaugurate the poetical movement of romanticism, not only was he one of the 
most eloquent orators and historians of our age, but in his speeches, in all his 
writings, and lastly, by his courageous behaviour in 1848, he was one of the 
precursors, one might almost say one of the founders, of the existing Republic. 
The ideas that have triumphed to-day are Lamartine’s. The Republic he 
desired to see,—moderate, liberal, conservative of every one’s interests, open 
to all parties, the friend of letters, arts, and science, the foe of disorder, of 
vulgarity, of violent and absolute theories,—is the very one we are intent on 
founding now. But the romantic movement is out of fashion and all but for- 
gotten, and Lamartine, the politician, has been swallowed up in the discredit 
that has fallen upon all who took part in the wild, bloody, and disastrous stroke 
of the 24th of February, 1848. The day will come when justice willbe done to 
one of the noblest and most poetical figures of the century. His friend, M. 
Lacretelle, will have aided in making him better known by his book, “ Lamartine 
et ses Amis” (Dreyfus), which furnishes the most touching details concerning the 
poet’s inner life, his boundless and reckless generosity, his devotedness to those 
around him, the courage with which he bore the poverty of his later years, reject- 
ing the repeated offers of the Imperial Government to pay off all his debts. His 
vanity was no doubt immense, as also his love of pomp and ostentation ; he could 
not resist the intoxication of popularity and pride, nor even now and then the 
allurements of rhetoric; but he hada thoroughly noble soul, absolutely free from 
humbug and envy. The only time he made his own apology, in his beautiful reply. 
to the calumnies Barthélemy had heaped upon him in his “ Nemesis,” he said 
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nothing that posterity will not ratify. The value of M. Lacretelle’s book, in 
spite of its peculiarities of style, consists in its sincerity. He does not conceal 
Lamartine’s weaknesses ; he does not make a god or even a demigod of him, 
but he exhibits all the wealth of that prodigal nature which, with exquisite 
` grace and charm, poured out a flood of original, just, and profound ideas upon ` 
every subject—philosophy, politics, and literature. We seem to. Jive with 
Lamartine as we read the book, and we learn to love him. 
` The same cannot be said of the book M. Rivet has dedicated to V. Hugo, 
«V. Hugo chez Lui” (Dreyfus). “Heaven save.me from my friends,” said a 
wit; “as for my enemies, leave them to me.” V. Hugo might well say the 
same, were he capable of understanding how injurious undue praise may be 
to the most legitimate fame. M. de Lacretelle only relates what he has seen 
and heard of Lamartine ; M. Rivet tells anecdotes of V. Hugo which he had 
from the poet himself, and now and then we uneasily ask ourselves whether 
the imagination of the novelist and the poet has not somewhat coloured these 
stories. M. Rivet’s book gives one a notion of the tone that prevails in V. 
Hugo’s entourage. It is alarming to see the extent to which hyperbole may be 
carried in adulation. Improvised verses and sayings, little worthy of being 
handed down to posterity, are collected; his grandchildren are compared to young 
gods, and their graces, which, judging by M. Rivet, must have been very inferior 
to those of most children, are listened to with veneration, and considered worthy 
of being perpetuated in print. : Material inaccuracies abound in the book. It is 
rather funny, for instance, to pretend that the Parisians were sorely vexed at V. 
Hugo’s being only appointed senator in the third rank, when it is well known 
that at the elections for the Chamber he had been beaten with a large majority 
by M. Vautrain. Nevertheless, and notwithstanding a panegyric tone irritating 
to the reader, the book contains some curious details, more particularly relating 
to the time of his exile in Jersey and Guernsey, some witty verses, some anec- 
-dotes, a few of which were already known, but which give a rather accurate 
idea of V. Hugo’s somewhat emphatic, but upright, courageous, and good 
character. He has never shrunk from the fulfilment of his duty, as he nobly 
proved on the 2nd of December; he labours under the mistake of thinking 
himself a great politician, and his friends, in company with M. Rivet, commit 
the error of extolling Utopian ideas as admirable conceptions that are all 
but comic—such as the punishment suggested for the Communists, which 
consisted in setting them all at liberty after having made them publicly 
embrace M. Grévy ; but he spared no pains when it was a question of 
rescuing lives from the scaffold. Lamartine was practical in his general 
ideas and chimerical in his personal behaviour. V. Hugo is chimerical in his 
ideas and practical in his behaviour. M. Lamartine, in his last years, lived in 
poverty that bordered on beggary, destitute of everything, and suffering his 
glory to become effaced; V. Hugo has succeeded in acquiring, keeping, and 
adding to an immense fortune that no prodigality has ever impaired, and in 
making his fame and person the object of worship, getting himself up, as it 
were, for stage effect, thereby causing his renown and popularity to wax greater 
every year. But I believe that in a hundred years the two names will have 
resumed their rightful places. Lamartine will have risen to an equal level; 
possibly even, his writings, less brilliant in imagination, may be more highly 
esteemed than those of V. Hugo, because of their greater wealth of thought and 
the fewer faults of style contained in them. The power of V. Hugo’s genius 
will remain none the less an object of admiration, and although in his later works 
his age makes itself felt, we await with curiosity and interest the numerous 
«works he announces as forthcoming,—above all, the collection “ Toute la Lyre,” 
which is to be published this autumn. 


Novels and Novelists. 


Literary production in the last few months has been reduced to a minimum. 
What with the Exhibition, sea-bathing,. and rusticating, works of a serious 
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nature could not fail to have passed unnoticed. Some historical works, 
for which it is difficult to choose one’s moment, formed the sole exception: 
a good study by M. Denis, “ Jean Huss et les Hussites ” (Leroux); and a book 
of the highest interest, by a Swede, M. de Klinckowstriem, “Le Comte 
de Fersen et la Cour de France” (Didot), from his unpublished papers. This. 
chivalrous and respectful friend of Marie Antoinette was already known by M. 
Geoffroy’s book on “ Gustave III.” whose emissary he was in Paris. But the 
count’s letters and journal are a precious record of 1791 and 1792, and’ 
reveal to us Fersen’s character in all its nobilty. His last journey to Paris, 
in 1792, when he tried for the second time.to provide for the king’s escape, at 
the risk of his own life if he were discovered, was not known of until now. 
Unfortunately, Fersen’s journal prior to 1791, which would have been very 
useful for the history of the beginning of the Revolution—for he was a shrewd 
and penetrating observer—was burned, from motives of prudence, by a friend 
to whom he had entrusted it. 

Notwithstanding their interest, these big volumes find few readers in these 
times of general pleasure-seeking. Only the novelists contrive to get read, 
for they can while away a rainy hour, or dispel the tedium of a railway journey. 
The novel in this nineteenth century is one of the most important manifestations 
of intellectual and social life ; it is the most faithful picture of the tendencies, 
the ideas, the sentiments of society generally. It is in fiction that some of the 
greatest names in the French literature of our age have made themselves 
illustrious ; and to this day, in the literary decay we are the sorrowful wit- 
nesses of, the novel continues to diffuse a certain brilliancy, and merits 
both the critic’s and the historian’s attention. We must, at the very 
outset, exclude the novelists who, though still living, have left off producing 
‘anything, whether because, like A. Karr or J. Sandeau, they have completely 
retired, or, like A. Dumas fils, have taken to dramatic literature. Nor must 
novelists of the second order be counted, whatever their imaginative talent or 
style may be, who represent no distinctive literary talent—P. Perret, L. Ullbach, 
H. de la Madeleine, Bentzon, Mme. Craven, M. Uchard; those who carry on 
the traditions of A. Dumas père, by writing novels of adventure, like X. de 
Montepin, P. Féval, or F. de Boisgobey ; nor those who strive after success by 
the portrayal of vice and scandal, like A. Houssaye or A. Belot. M. Claretie 
might be classed amongst these agreeable novelists who have no decided 
character, did his efforts not aim higher. He wishes to be a faithful painter 
of contemporary manners and customs like A. Daudet, but he lacks individu- 
ality; his facility admits of his. adopting without difficulty any style, and 
as one reads his last novel, for instance, “Le Troisième Dessous,” one 
seems to be reading Daudet, Fola, Malot, and Dumas in succession. The story, 
moreover, of his novels is generally poor as well as extravagant, and he tries 
to make up for the poverty by a superabundance of detail and digressions that . 
divide and destroy the interest. 

A ‘particular place must be assigned to M. Gustave Droz, who had acquired. 
piquant originality as a painter of elegant life by a curious mixture of senti- 
ment, wit, and sensuality, but whose pen has long been idle; to M. Jules Verne,,. 
who invented the scientific novel, and, without being a great writer, has 
earned European renown, thanks to an imagination less poetical and less: 
striking, but as rich as Edgar Poes and more precise; finally, to MM.° 
Erckmann-Chatrian, who have introduced into French literature the poetical 
and artless grace of the German popular spirit, and by opening up these 
sources of fresh, pure inspiration to a blasé public, have excited equal 
delight and surprise. In the long run, nevertheless, the affected simplicity 
of their style, and the political tendencies of their novels which they have- 
turned into a democratical discourse, have caused a certain reaction to take 
place against them. Mme. Henri Greville’s (Durand is her real name) speciality 
is the portrayal of Russian life. She wants the depth of observation, the 
picturesque relief, the intense life, the melancholy poetry of Tourgueneff, but. 
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she describes with a quick, lively, and clever pen the manners and customs of a 
society that just now awakens the curiosity, more or less sympathetic, of all 
the Western peoples. Her “ Dosia,” her “Sonia” (Plon) are pleasing genre 
pictures. When she turns from Russian scenes to French we become sensible 
of her want of power of invention, but there are nevertheless some delicate 
‘psychological analyses in “ L’Ami,” which has just been published. 

Amongst the novelists who have resisted the breath of realism, and whose 
conception of the novel is that it should be the idealized portrayal of the 
passions, V. Cherbuliez and O. Feuillet alone deserve to be cited. Cherbuliez is 
a Genevese, and his origin, which can neither be called provincial nor exotic, but 
which is nevertheless not purely French, is manifest in everything that pro- 
ceeds from his pen. His style is remarkable, but affected; he is clever, but 
his cleverness is pretentious and tinged with mannerism; his characters are 
carefully studied, but they are not natural. It would seem as if Cherbuliez 
only knew the world from novels or hearsay; his works are laboriously 
elaborated in the study, and have a flavour of midnight oil. The only 
personages he appears to have drawn from nature are some cosmopolitan Slavs, 
who combine the passions and the vices of barbarians with the exaggerated 
refinements of Western culture ; he has two or three types, which he reproduces 
again and again—a type of young girl, in particular, whose upright nature 
counterbalances her bad training, who, under a madcap exterior, conceals good 
sense, and is practical and romantic at the same time. His best novels are 
those in which he has portrayed the Slavonic world, “ Le Comte Kostia,” and 
“ Ladislas Bolski.” But he repeats the same types in all his novels ; he does not 
know how to make his personages either live, move, or speak; they are all 
alike in style, and in mind. He disregards moral propriety, and, under the 
belief the whole time that he is very refined, he makes his heroes say and 
do things unheard of in society. Thus, in his lt novel he makes a father say 
to his daughter, “ If you were not my daughter, I should be in love with you; ” 
and elsewhere, “ You have a very pretty foot ;” to which the girl replies, “ You 
ought to be a connoisseur in such things.” Notwithstanding this father’s 
being a mauvais sujet, who has brought his daughter up very ill, they both 
belong to society, and for that reason would not talk in this way. This want 
of tact and truth, this perpetual affectation of cleverness, this monotony in the 
characters, end by producing a kind of nervous irritation. M. Cherbuliez is a 
virtuoso of the first order, but he plays upon an instrument the strings of 
which are almost all out of tune. M. Octave Feuillet has less pretension than 
M. Cherbuliez; he possesses neither his learning nor his cleverness; his sub- 
jects and his personages are not so far-fetched; people may often find him 
feeble, insipid, may laugh at him for his mania for avistocratic society, or 
that society, at least, that is addicted to particles; it is evident that his 
horizon is very limited, that the larger human and social interests are 
foreign to him, that he does not fathom the tragical realities of life; 
but M. Feuillet has one immense advantage, not only over M. Cherbuliez, 
but over almost all contemporary novelists—he writes French, his language 
is simple, natural, and correct, at once supple, refined, and sufficiently coloured, 
free from archaisms, provincialisms, slang, neologisms, all the various 
affectations that in these days writers borrow either from the popular 
dialect, from the peasants, the technical arts, the old authors, or from more or 
less extravagant personalinvention. M. Feuillet’s last work, “ Le Journal d'une 
Femme,” is perhaps the best he has yet produced. The feminine sentiments 
are analyzed in it with the most exquisite delicacy. The passion bursts forth 
in the midst of the gay elegances of worldly life in the most perfectly natural 
manner, and develops itself with really dramatic power. The characters, 
without being very deeply studied, are varied, interesting, and true to life. 
What is fictitious is the life the characters lead; they seem to exist only for. 
conversation and love; so too are their moral conceptions, for the most ex- 
travagant chimeras of virtue and the most shocking indelicacies run side by 
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-side. Compare for instance, “ Le Journal d'une Femme” and “ Les Amours de 
Philippe,” and you will ask yourself where a world could exist in which a young 
man marries a girl he loves and by whom he is loved whilst he keeps up 
‘a dishonourable connection with a married woman, and in which, on the other 
hand, a woman sacrifices her happiness and that of the man she loves for the 
. sake of revealing to him that he has been betrayed by his first wife. 
= M. André Theuriet’s novels occupy an intermediate place between the 
-sentimental and descriptive works of George Sand and those of the realists. 
His originality consists in his intimate acquaintance with life in small 
provincial towns, and in his tender poetical love for nature. When he trans- 
„ports his characters to Paris, when he makes them wrestle with the greater 
passions, he is nothing but a feeble imitator of the realists; when, on the 
contrary, he describes the country, the great woods, the discreetly-original life 
of retired country nooks, he does so in very personal accents, in a perhaps 
rather too poetical, but fresh and delicate style. It is more like crayons than 
spainting, but a well-modelled crayon drawing, with an infinite variety of shades, 
the features of which, though somewhat toned down, are nevertheless very 
lifelike. The home of the two old bachelors in “ La Maison des deux Bar- 
beaux,” the attorney’s study and the glass-works in the “ Filleul du Marquis,” 
sare charming pictures, drawn with an extremely true touch. 

Whatever the merits of Cherbuliez, Feuillet, and Theuriet may be, they do 
„not represent any new tendency in the novel of the day, and their works are 
a less interesting study than those of the novelists who are nearly or 
distantly related to the school more or less justly termed the realist school. 

Like all names that attempt to define a very complex thing in one word, this 
4erm is big with misunderstandings. It is very clear that M. Feuillet or 
M. Sandeau claim to have portrayed real life and true characters; it is 
-. certain, on the other hand, hA even M. Zola or M. Flaubert affect to produce 
, works of art, and consequently to attach some importance to composition, 
arrangement, and invention. But, just as in painting realism desired to react 
-against certain school conventions or the arbitrariness of individual fancy, in 
literature realism has been the legitimate reaction against two tendencies 
equally false: the romantic tendency, which consisted in creating an entirely 
imaginary local colouring and imaginary characters of supernatural dimensions, 
with exaggerated sentiments in which both the good and the bad are over- 
drawn, wholly poetical characters such as those of V. Hugo; and the 
tendency I should call classical, which is after all essentially French, and 
-consists in disregarding the individual, accidental, and local circumstances, in 
studying, not special characters, but general types, man’s most universal 
sentiments, viewed in an all but abstract light, and bringing not so much 
«complete, complex, and distinct beings into strife, as feelings, ideas, and 
passions. Notwithstanding her wonderful descriptions of nature, G. Sand 
belongs in every sense to this classical school. Balzac, on the contrary, in 
spite of his epic imagination, his disorderly fancy, in spite of a tendency to 
generalization that transformed his “ Femme de Trente Ans ” and his “ Rastignac” 
into general types, by the minuteness with which he described the individual 
character of his heroes, by the accuracy of the surroundings in which he placed 
them—is the father of the realistic school. The realists have, in fact, aimed 
“at the true and minute description of the accessories of the setting, which were 
overlooked or roughly sketched in by the classical school; they have aimed 
‘at truth of character in portraying complex natures, compounded of good 
and evil, and studied, not at the crises of their existence, but in their daily 
life; lastly, they have aimed at truth of action, by seeking, not the strange 
coincidences, the startling dramas in which man abandons his normal state, but 
the ordinary occurrences, where the logic of the characters decides the march 
‘of events, instead of being upset by them. If realism had aimed at nothing 
more there would be no cause to discuss its lawfulness and justness. Such 
cat all times has been the realism of the English novelists. But there are 
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those who have gone further, who wished to give an exaggerated importance: 
to the scenes in which their characters move, to convert the pen into a. 
brush, and describe all the outward objects with a minuteness that made one 
forget the real subject of the novel, the inner drama. It is the same with those 
portrait-painters who neglect the head of their model to devote all their atten-- 
tion to the dress and the chair. People next proceeded to argue that a writer 
should remain absolutely impassive, should have no personal sympathies 
or antipathies, but describe his characters as the naturalist describes animals 
or plants ; finally, owing to the tendency of our age to introduce science and 
physiology into everything, people wanted the portrayal of character to be 
the fatal development merely of a physical temperament; art was to be 
naturalistic; and as the naturalism of the day is essentially pessimist, the novelist 
has been reduced to painting none but vicious, imbecile, and unhappy beings, and 
to exhibiting only the ugly and sad sides of human life. Those may be classed 
separately who, like M. Cladel, in a strange and brutal manner describe the 
manners and customs of certain peasants ; or those who, like M. Richegrain in 
“ Morts Bizarres,” have laid a wager that they will surprise their readers by de- 
scribing extravagant adventures with the precision of miscellaneous news. If we 
were to attend to the orthodox realists, we ought not to class Alphonse Daudet 
amongst the realists. He commits the mistake of sympathizing with his 
characters, of animating the scenes and objects that surround them with an 
imaginary life, of giving too much room to poetry and feeling, but he is a 
realist in the best sense of the word. The characters in his “Nabab” and 
in “Jack” are real men, of very complex nature, upon whom it is impossible 
to pronounce an absolute opinion, because they are capable of both good and 
evil; very lifelike too, whose outward manners and physiognomy we learn to 
know as intimately-as every corner of their heart and brain. The frame is as 
true as the picture, it is described with infinite minuteness, but the details are 
hardly ever insignificant, and all of them contribute to make up the general 
impression. The only faults of Alphonse Daudet are the disjointedness of his 
subjects, denoting a-certain poverty of conception and affectation of style. 
‘This affectation is the fruit of the influence of the brothers Goncourt, whose 
novels, “Germini Lacertin” and “Mme. Gervaissais,” have had a powerful 
effect on the realistic school. They had'mixed a great deal with painters; and 
they wanted to paint with the pen and substitute colours for strokes, They 
likewise made undue use of abstract terms, saying, un noirceur de chat, instead 
of un chat noir. Daudet, who formerly wrote with simplicity, has caught the 
infection, and has endeavoured to represent the whirl of Paris life by a jolting, 
breathless, nervous, dazzling style. Ferdinand Fabre also only half belongs to 
the realistic school, although, in his “ Roman d’un Peintre ” and his “ Coutbeyon,” 
he has described country life with as much truth as force and poetry, and in 
“L'Abbé Tigram” and “La Petite Mère” has ‘made some members of the 
ecclesiastical world stand out before us in such strong relief that we can never 
forget them. Unfortunately there is something dull and dreary in the nature of 
his talent, it is wanting in charm; and, exclusively engaged as he is in the 
analysis of character, he ignores the art of working out a plot. M. H. Malot 
understands composition better, but has no strong individuality. He is a 
conscientious pupil of Balzac, but only a pupil. His novel “ Cara,” the last he 
has published, is interesting. without there being anything new in it. 

The two men who represent the extremest form of realism are M. Flau- 
-bert and M. Zola. M. Flaubert is justly regarded as the head of the realistic 
school, and his “ Mme. Bovary” may be considered as the most perfect type of: 
the kind. The novelist’s impassiveness is complete in the presence of his per- 
sonages, who are all commonplace, vicious, or stupid; but at the same time 
the logic of events and characters develops itself with implacable rigour ; 
they are described with such striking truth that this portrayal of bourgeois 
life in Normandy acquires real artistic beauty. Unfortunately the pessimist > 
and, as regards the human race, contemptuous point of view adopted by 
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M. Flaubert has shown itself yet more strongly in “L’Education Sentimentale,” a 
disjointed, cynical work, devoid of interest. We can understand how, in order to 
- console himself for these platitudes, M. Flaubert should have sought refuge in 
the strangeness of the Carthaginian world, as portrayed in “ Salamnibo,” in the 
mystical reveries of the “ Tentation de Saint Antoine,” or the “ Légende du- 
Comte Julien.” M. E. Zola has, in some respects, gone further than M. Flau- 
bert. He pretends to find in all his personages the physiological cause of 
their actions ; he has given up psychology now in favour of natural history ; 
he. carries the conviction that man is entirely made up of base lusts- further 
than M. Flaubert. But M. Zola is mistaken as regards his work. He believes 
‘that he analyzes characters, and in reality there are no characters in his 
books; in admitting that, physiological causes explain people’s feelings and 
ideas, we never lay direct hold of these causes ; they do not constitute people’s 
originality ; we only see them transformed, and it is the transformation that is 
interesting. There is scarcely any psychological analysis in M. Zola; where he 
excels is in the portrayal of the outward appearance of people and things; in 
this he resembles M, Taine, his favourite author; the soul escapes him, but he 
‘seizes and renders the colour and the form with intensity. In his last novel, 
“ Une Page d’Amour,” how admirably some of the scenes are described: the 
children’s ball, Helen’s confession, the storm that breaks over Paris! but you shut 
up the book without understanding any one of the characters, neither M. Deberle 
nor Helen. You have seen and touched them, but you do not know them. 
They are true and living, as the people one meets in the street and elbows in 
‘the world, but one knows them no better than, that. M. Zola is mistaken, 
moreover, in thinking himself a pure realist; he is, above everything, a 
‘descriptive poet. His déscriptions are almost all overstrained and exaggerated; 
“ La, Faute de Abbé Mouret ” is a dream of sensual mysticism ; three-fourths 
of the novel are quite foreign to nature, There is an epic breadth: in Zola’s 
imagination that raises him above the naturalistic commonplaceness he believes 
himself to be the apostle of. Even the alles and the .cheese-shops he has 
invested with a strange kind of poetry. The confusion that exists in M. 
Zola’s ideas is very striking in the volume of plays he has just published 
containing three pieces—* Thérèse Raguin,” “ Les Heéritiers Rabourdin,” “ Le 
Bouton de Rose” (Charpentier)—which were all three of them hissed. He 
believes that their failure was due to the jealousies of the dramatic authors 
and the critics; he believes that he has invented a new style, the naturalistic 
drama, and that, like Molière and Shakespeare, he has disregarded the plot ‘in 
order to pay exclusive attention to the analysis of the characters. The first - 
notion will make all those who were spectators of these plays smile; the second 
is based on a gross error, if it means that convention must be banished from 
the stage, for the stage only lives on convention; it has no sense if it signifies 
that truth is to be sought after, for it is the aim of all good dram atists, and there 
is more truth in Augier’s pieces than in those of Zola. Finally, the third notion 
is unfortunately not justified, for’ what his works want is characters. “Le 
Bouton de Rose,” which is founded on rather droll data, is of a coarseness that 
no liveliness can redeem; “ Thérèse Raquin” is a mixture of dull prosiness and all 
but romantic declamation; lastly, “Les Héritiers Rabourdin,” the best of the 
three, is a vigorous but too diluted picture of a single situation—that of an old 
man, believed to be rich, whom his heirs surround with attentions in the hopes of 
obtaining his money. In some of the scenes the fun, though rather coarse, is 
honest and clever; but the art is not new of its kind. Tt is an imitation of our 
ancient drama or of Moliére’s farces. The idea in “Thérèse Raguin,” of 
two lovers who have been guilty of crime in order to be free to marry, and 
who from that moment conceive a strong dislike for each other, might form the 
Subject of an exciting drama. M. Zola has made nothing of it. Hitherto, he 
has. not shown that he possesses the dramatic sense; he wants both the. feel- 
ing of life and psychological insight. There is something massive about his 
“talent; he lacks ease and warmth ; finally the first requisite in a play-writer is 
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sympathy. M. Zola’s indifference towards the characters he represents makes 
it impossible for him to put them on the stage. With distinguished talent as 
a writer, admirable power of observation and description, the insufficiency of 
‘his culture, the narrowness of his point of view, the quack nature, if one may 
so express it, of his physiological pretensions, the inadequacy of his psycho- 
logy, render his works always incomplete from one side or another. As a 
literary workman his power borders on genius, but he is not a real artist, any 
more than realism thus understood is a real art. 


G. Monon. 





II. 
IN RUSSIA. 


Sr. PETERSBURG, September 18th, 1878. 


Public Feeling on the Berlin Treaty. 


EACE so long despaired of is happily concluded, and though public opinion 
P is far from being satisfied with the results, time will calm national feelings 
and show the real benefits of the course -adopted by the Government. 
When patriotism has been roused by war, and vanity flattered by victories, the 
counsels of reason have not much chance of being heard, for every one is 
inclined to believe in the invincibility of his nation, and the price at which the 
victories were won is not easily forgotten. At such a time, military enthu- 
siasm fills the atmosphere, and it seems as if the whole nation was living under 
one preoccupation, ready to sacrifice its men and resources for political advan- 
tages, or the satisfaction of national pride. The fever has to cool down before 
other interests take the upper hand. We expect it to be thus in Russia, and 
‘despite the displeasure with which patriots now regard the concessions made 
-at the Congress of Berlin, we think them a much wiser issue than a fresh war. 
"The usual argument against this view is, that peace concluded on such terms 
äs not stable, that it can be no more than a truce to prepare for a new strife, 
and consequently that it would be better to fight it out once for all than always 
to remain in expectation of war coming. There is much to be said in answer to 
‘this reasoning, accepted by the majority as incontestably true. 

Firstly, do politics admit absolute solutions ? rather of all changeable things 
‘are they not the most changeable? There never was and never can be a 
-question completely exhausted by war or negotiations, and everybody knows 
‘that historical changes proceed slowly, seldom taking leaps, no stop being put 
to the natural growth of nations. Secondly, a strife between States is only 
thoroughly fought out when one of them has been reduced to utter power- 
lessness by the other; and even then, as we see in the case of Poland or 
Ireland, nations do not always resign themselves to their fate, but go on 
rebelling against it for centuries. In less extreme cases, the mutual claims 
are generally irreconcilable, and the satisfaction of one nation must be bought 
by the humiliation of the other. Therefore the defeated always look: upon the 
‘peace imposed on them as a truce, comforting themselves with the hope of 
revenge. History tells us that there never was a treaty of peace satisfying all 
parties concerned; why should we then wonder that the Congress of Berlin was 
not more fortunate than its predecessors? Mutual compromise means nothing 
less than the sacrifice of some claims by each party, and such sacrifices are 
naturally unpleasant to those who deem themselves in the right. But there is 
no reason to draw the conclusion that this feeling must necessarily lead to a 
renewal of hostilities, or to think that diplomacy could have attained satis- 
factory results by maintaining all her former pretensions. 
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If we put aside the expectations of zealous patriotism and the claims of 
the Bulgarians, which it is not in our power to satisfy completely, the treaty 
contains nothing opposed to our real interests, requiring us to resort to arms.. 
The shortening of the term of our military occupation of Bulgaria may be con- 
sidered rather as a boon than a disadvantage, while the acquirement of Cyprus 
by England, and the extension of Austria’s influence, are of much greater con- 
sequence to Turkey than to Russia. The crusade has, in fact, brought nearly 
all the fruit that it could produce, and it is high time to close it and go back 
to the practical needs of the country, much neglected during the last two years. 


Recent Administrative Changes. 


Important changes in the administration have already followed the conclu- 
sion of peace. The most serious of them is undoubtedly the resignation of 
the Minister of Finance, Reutern, and the occupation of his post by General 
Greig. In my last letter I entered at some length into the financial questions 
which are now in the foreground, and from the details then given it is easy to 
see the difficulties with which the new minister will have to struggle from the 
outset. On the other hand, in judging Reutern’s administration, we must not 
forget that the task undertaken by him on his accession to office sixteen 
years ago was not less arduous. It. would be a great injustice to regard 
only his failures, and not take into consideration what has really been accom-. 
plished during that period. 

Sixteen years ago, Russia stood on the verge between the old régime 
repudiated as unworthy and the new one still to be created. All economical 
relations were overthrown by the emancipation of the serfs; the former 
banking system was destroyed, awaiting replacing by a better one, while the 
needs of commercial credit were growing every day with the freedom of labour. 
The want of roads, and the necessity of building railways, had been so sadly 
felt during the disastrous Crimean war, that there was no time left for 
much reflection as to the best ways to be adopted. In this haste, it was 
nearly impossible for one man to face at once on all sides the problems to be 
solved immediately ; and Reutern, who does not pretend to be called a genius, 
could only do his best under the circumstances. In a few years, Russia 
was covered with a network of railroads; and though many errors have been 
pointed out in the concessions granted, the chief object was obtained, and 
a new industrial epoch opened for our country. Side by side with railway 
companies arose numerous banks—land, commercial, and discount banks—so 
that the landed gentry and the tradesmen obtained the help which they needed. 
Despite the errors committed, the accomplishment of this task is viewed as 
the most brilliant page of Reutern’s administration; his name will for ever be 
connected with the creation of banks and the construction of railways. Besides 
these two claims to the gratitude of his countrymen, he may make a 
third. Thanks to his endeavours, the State budgets, in which yearly deficits 
had long since become a chronic disease, changed their aspect, and for some 
time offered an excess of revenue’ over expenditure. It is true that such 
results were wholly destroyed by the large expenses of last year’s war, 
and they are now only a happy remembrance of the past; but as Reutern 
cannot be held responsible for a campaign undertaken against his wish and 
despite his admonitions, he may be proud of his doings in the prior times of 

eace. 

H After recalling his achievements, we must mention his failures. The most 
important were the unhappy attempt to restore the monetary currency,and the 
abuse he made of paper issues. If he may not be called the first author of the 
monetary evils weighing so heavily on Russia, he may justly be accused of not 
only letting the evils go on without curing them, but even of having aggra- 
vated them by immoderate issues. During the last two years the total sum of 
notes in currency has attained 400,000 millions, and our paper rouble has. 
undergone a depreciation never known before. 
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Finance. 

The new minister will have to struggle first of all with this depreciation. 
‘To cure it, he must withdraw part of the notes from circulation, or, in other 
words, pay part of the internal debt, and that at a time when he is obliged to 
‘search for new means to cover the deficit of the next budget. When a State, 
like an individual, has expended more than its income, and sees itself obliged 


-` to face its creditors, it is not expected to pay debts which nobody claims imme- 


diately. Before paying, the minister must raise money, and how is he to get 
‘it if his resources have been exhausted and taxes cannot be increased? The 
‘State may invent new imposts, and extend the taxes to the upper classes, hitherto 
free from them; but as at the same time there must be something done to 
relieve the lower classes, who form the immense majority of the nation, these 
reforms are rather asked by moral sense than by the fiscal interests of the crown. 
Another expedient is to resort to economy, and reduce the State expenditure ; 
public opinion often expresses itself in this sense, and the press keeps 
eagerly preaching on the theme. However, the advice is easier given than 
followed, and as soon as the theory comes to be applied in practice, numberless 
hindrances will arise on all sides.. Nobody will consent to have the army or 
the fleet reduced; on the contrary, every one is asking for the increasing 
and better organization of our military and naval forces. Nor isit likely that 
functionaries will joyfully renounce part of their salaries at a time when living 
grows dearer. Could the sum allowed for public instruction be cut down, or 
the number of judges be reduced? That question answers itself. Thus after 
some examination, the only item in which economy is to be looked for is the 
personal expenditure of the Emperor and the Imperial family ; but without 
mentioning the difficulty of inducing an absolute monarch to adopt this course, it 
must not be forgotten that in the sums under that heading, the subventions 
to the theatre, art, &c., on the prosperity of which the nation prides itself, 
figure prominently. The savings to be obtained would not radically change 
the state of things, and besides, no Minister of Finance under an autocratic 
government possesses the power required for bringing about such reforms. 

Moreover, there is no ground for believing that General Greig is endowed 
with any extraordinary strength of character, or the firmness of conviction 
needed to fit him to undertake vigorous reforms. His former career, which 
was one of a somewhat fantastical versatility, gives no clue to his political or 
economical beliefs. Having been educated in the Page Corps, a fashionable 
military school, he entered the guards, which he soon gave up for the navy, 
where he enjoyed the patronage of the Grand Duke Constantine. He belonged. 
for years to the naval ministry, without practically learning the profession, or 
ever going to sea; and in this way he climbed to the higher steps of the 
bureaucratical ladder. As he was appointed adjunct of the Minister of Finance, 
without having held any inferior post in that department, it was rumoured that 
he had only accepted this nomination in order to succeed -Reutern, who in- * 
tended to resign. However, the latter changed his mind, and General Greig, 
not feeling inclined to act as a subordinate, contented himself with a seat at 
the Council of State till he was named Great Controller, a post he only left for 
that of Minister of Finance. In the course of his abrupt passages from one 
branch of administration to another, he had many opportunities of making 
acquaintance with functionaries of all ranks, and of gaining popularity among 
them. General Greig may now justly boast of possessing a great number of 
friends and partisans, who rejoice at his preferment, and have faith in his 
ability. Time will show if they are right in their estimate. We must hope 
for the best, not forgetting, meanwhile, that the era of miracles is at an end, 
and that no man, however clever he may be, can alter instantly the outcomings 
of a long course of politics. 


The Slavophil Doctrine of Communal Property. 
If we pass now from administrative questions to theoretical ones, and look 
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at our higher literature, we shall find the old controversy about the advantages: 
and disadvantages of communal property still in the foreground. This question,. 
for ever debated between the Slavophils and the so-called Occidentals,—forming,. 
indeed, their chief apple of discord,—is of a very remote date, The most in- 
teresting polemics on the subject go back to the reign of Nicholas I., despite 
the rigour of the censorship at that epoch. Since that time, the existence of the- 
Russian rural commune, preventing pauperism by an equal distribution of the 
soil, has always been viewed by Slavophils as the chief proof of the superiority 
of the Slav civilization over the Western, and as the alpha and omega of their 
system. They defend it, not only as a practical measure against proletaries, 
but as the sign of Providence’s predilection in favour of Russia. They think 
that the high privilege thus conferred on her gives her the right to despise 
Western Europe, and to go her own way, not lowering herself to copy unworthy 
patterns. £ 

The Occidentals, on the contrary, admitting their country to be much behind 
Europe, are anxidus to push her forwards. They resent the attempts to 
persuade her of superiority, as being very injurious to her progress, and from 
the beginning took the greatest pains to prove, first, that the Russian commune 
is not peculiar to the Slav race, having existed in most countries at the dawn of 
civilization ; and, secondly, that far from marking a better state of things, it is 
a hindrance to agriculture and the chief reason why it remains stationary for 
so long a period of time. 

The best intellects in the period of 1840—1850 devoted themselves to 
elucidating these questions, and the debate, led on the side of the Slavophils 
by Chomiakof and Samarin against Kavelin, Tchitchérin, and others on the 
contrary side, was so filled with ingenious and profound views, that it has 
not lost its interest even now, despite the social changes which have taken 
place since. However, the discussion was handled in such an abstract mode— 
the inductive method not having yet obtained actual sway—that it served 
as a test of the intellectual powers of the opponents rather than contributed 
towards a practical solution. So, after sometime, the subject, wholly exhausted 
on both sides, dropped in view of new problems brought forth by the Crimean 
war and the accession of Alexander II 

For nearly twenty years it was only incidentally dealt with by writers of 
both schools, but it came afresh under consideration in the organization given 
to rural-life after the emancipation of the serfs. The latter reform had so 
many difficulties to battle with, that the committees engaged on it were not 
inclined to face a fresh one in the destroying an order of things which rendered 
their task easier. The rural commune, with the mutual solidarity of all its 
members in regard to taxes and dues, offers naturally a much more convenient 
unit for the tréasury than each peasant dealt with individually ; that is the 
chief reason why the State looks on it favourably, and will not concur in its 
destruction. Owing to this it not only survived serfdom, but obtained new 
strength by the regulations made for the free peasantry. These, in acquiring 
their freedom from the control of their former masters, were on the other hand 
more completely subjected to the decrees¥of the community, and, on the 
whole, the gain was perhaps not so great as it seems at first sight. Individual 
liberty is still incompatible with a peasant’s life, for after having obeyed his 
superiors, he is constrained now to obey his equals. The despotism of the mir is 
often sterner than that of the landlord, and in the localities where an ungrate- 
ful soil does not produce enough to pay the taxes, the commune holds fast to 
the members who wish to free themselves from their burden. These are 
generally the richest and the most active, who are expected to pay arrears for 
the poor and improvident. As long as the commune is held responsible for the 
whole amount of taxes and dues, it would lose too much in letting those off, 
and this makes it inexorable. Accordingly the peasant, though nominally free, 
continues to be tied to the soil nearly as much as before, and the benefit 
conferred on him by communal property is not without its thorns. . 
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These drawbacks are of twokinds. In fertile parts of the country, where he 
really derives great profit from his plot of land, he anxiously sees his share 
diminish with the increase of population; as the land belonging to the commune 
remains the same, while the number of adult members having a claim to it 
goes on increasing. Thus each peasant has the prospect of seeing his property 
gradually lessen. Such a prospect is not encouraging, and knowing that some 
other will reap the fruit of his extra labour at a new division of the land, the 
owner recoils from it, and does as little as possible. On the other hand, in 
barren and bad localities, the soil is rather an encumbrance than a boon, and the 
peasant would gladly renounce it for more lucrative employments, but he is tied to 
the ground by fiscal considerations of the State, and must plough it against his 
will. Thus it comes to pass that where land is valuable the peasant does not 
possess enough, and sees his share dwindle every year, while in other parts, 
where land has been officially estimated beyond its real value, he is burdened 
with it, and unable to disengage himself from his obligations. 


Advantages claimed for the Commune. 


However, this question being temporarily settled by the Government, litera- 
ture did not much busy itself with it; till it was again raised two years ago 
by the studies of a professor at the University of Odessa, named Posnikof. 
His book, in which he took the Slavophil point of view mixed up with the 
Socialistic one, was received with great applause, and two powerful parties, 
the Slavophils and Radicals, enlisted immediately in support of his thesis. 
Almost all organs of the press praised it, and even the ex-professor Kavelin, 
one of ‘the most brilliant champions of Western civilization, declared himself 
on the side of communal property, which he defended in a series of essays 
published in a weekly paper. His pleadings, having the merit of originality, 
and not merely repeating the old arguments about the morality and sense of 
justice inherent in the Slavs, may enlighten English readers on some important 
points of this question, and I propose to give a short sketch of them, as well 
as state the objections which they called forth. 

Kavelin addresses himself chiefly to political economists, rebutting their usual 
statements of -the disadvantages: special to communal property. They affirm 
that it hinders agricultural improvements, and that it is opposed to individual 
liberty. The author denies this, affirming that all such results may be explained 
by other causes, independent of property being communal. If agriculture 
is stationary in Russia, and much behind that of neighbouring countries, it is 
because capital is scarce and taxes too heavy ; for in those parts of Russia 
where individual property prevails, the culture is not more in advance. The 
commune in itself does not prevent improvement, and the author quotes several 
cases where it has been adopted unanimously, and substituted for the old 
routine of “the three-fields system.” Concerning individual liberty, he asserts 
that passports fetter it much more effectually than does the mir, these bemg 
the consequence, not of the form of property-holding, but of fiscal consideradions. 
Each member of the community may renounce his share if he finds somebody 
willing to take it, or if he consents to pay the taxes with which it is burdened. 
If nobody is willing to take it and the commune refuses to let him go, it is 
clearly on the ground that the charges are heavier than the product of the 
land; but such a state of things has nothing to do with communal property. 
Here Kavelin compares the situation of a member of the commune with that of 
a farmer, and tries to prove by analogy that if culture prospers under the 
management of the farmer, without thé stimulus of property, it may flourish 
quite as well under the system of communal property. What, he asks, are the 
conditions required for the farmer’s prosperity? The rent must not go so high 
as to deprive him of remuneration for his work and interest for the capital 
invested; and when he is sure to get a good profit out of his labour he will culti- 
vate the land as well as if it was his own. 

The same may be said with regard to the members of the Russian communes : 
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the system does not require old ways of culture, or periodical divisions of the soil, 
and these things may be modified without threatening its existence. The mutual 
solidarity of members in respect of taxes can also be considered as a grievance 
only when the burden surpasses the profit. Otherwise, the plots left must always 
find plenty to take them, and nothing ought to be easier than to step out of the 
community. Accordingly the bad features now observed are caused, not by com- 
munal property, but by a defective system of taxation, aided by other secondary 
causes; while the system may justly boast of possessing advantages which it 
alone is able to confer on men. These great merits are four in kind, and the 
author states them as follows :—1. The father of a family, being deprived of 
the power to alienate his land, is less tempted to waste his money, and reduce 
himself to pauperism ; in this sense, communal property acts as a species of in- 
surance office for the rural population, preserving them from misery, and, in 
fact, puts a bridle on the extravagance and prodigality of the lower classes. 
2. The commune presents a strong barrier against the economical rivalry of 
personal interests, speculation, and the fever of gain, to which the peasantry 
would be inclined. Without it capitalists and large proprietors would have 
acquired the land, depriving the lower classes of it. 3. Communal property in- 
sures to the rural population a settled home, a refuge in old age and illness, 
and furnishes the rising generation with means of marriage, without being 
exposed to the dangers of a nomad life among strangers. 4. Communal property 
gives a firm point of support for the industrial and enterprising part of the 
population, being the centre to which the majority gravitates and returns. 
In ensuring to these experimenters in commerce and industry the benefit of an 
inalienable home, it gives them a liberty of action they could never enjoy under 
other conditions. 
Objections to the Communal System. 1 

These arguments, as we said, met with much approval, but they also called 
forth some objections, which presented other sides of the problem. Among 
the four kinds of advantages quoted by Kavelin, the first seemed the most 
important. Communal property acting as an insurance office for improvident 
and reckless men has in it something tempting, even for minds not utopian, and 
it will be easily admitted that a class used to being despotically governed 
for centuries may be apt to abuse unlimited liberty. The prohibition to sell 
or spend hereditary property is often wholesome, even for better educated men, 
and it may be only justice with regard to children to guarantee them the pos- 
sessions of their ancestors. However, the argument has a flaw in it which 
prevents our accepting its conclusions unconditionally. The author, wishing to 
convince his hearers of the invaluable boons bestowed by communal property, 
does not perceive that he is ascribing to it two contradictory attributes, which 

“exclude each other. He presents it under the aspects of a compulsory insurance 
office, and he affirms at the same time that the going out of it ought to be made 
easy by a better system of taxation and passports. Advancing farther, he 
states that personal property is not less necessary than communal property, 
and wishes the wealthy and enterprising population to leave the villages for 
town life and manufactures, expecting that their places, left vacant in the. 
communes, will be taken partly by the growing generation and partly by 
vagrants glad to get a home and a livelihood. 

Such a prospect may be very. fine, but what will in that case become of the 
insurance office? If the exit is rendered so easy to the enterprising members, 
how are the profligates and spendthrifts-to be retained in the community ? 
It is well known that the spirit of enterprise is often allied to reckless specula- 
tion, and that it is nearly impossible to mark the limit which divides them. 
In fact, guardianship is hardly reconcilable with liberty, and, generally speak- 
ing, every inch accorded to the one is bought at the expense of the other. If 
the commune is intended to secure against pauperism, prodigality, and specula- 
tion, it must act in a compulsory way, not allowing its members to get out of 
it; otherwise, those who need most its -beneficial yoke will be the first to 
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escape from it, and it will only exercise its authority on meek spirits, who do 
not need to be checked. Thus, if the commune is not adverse to personal 
liberty, it cannot possess the power of preventing dissipation, while if it has 
the latter power, it must naturally be a check on the freewill of its members. 

The second advantage ascribed to it by Kavelin gives rise to still other 
doubts. Land is so abundant in Russia, especially when we remember the 
scarcity of capital, that there is no need to construct barriers against the 
destruction of small properties. The upper classes, who draw but little profit 
from their landed property, are much more intent on selling old than on buying 
new land, and tradesmen generally find commercial investments much more 
lucrative than agriculture. In the so-called black earth localities they resort 
to it, but in the northern and central governments they prefer other under- 
takings, and the peasants have nothing to fear from them. Besides, does the 
possession of bare ground secure against poverty or proletariatism? Is not 
capital, represented by husbandry, tools, cattle, and seeds, necessary in order 
to obtain the slightest rent from it? Now, this capital is not, any more than 
the strong arms of the tiller, furnished by the community to its improvident 
or unfortunate members, and how can land alone preserve them from poverty? 
If, therefore, the enterprising and well-off member is allowed to leave the 
commune and expose himself to all the risks of speculation, while the poor or the 
sick can expect no real help, and may be obliged by misfortune to renounce 
tilling his plot of land, where is the guarantee offered by that form of property ? 
- . The third advantage, a settled home, is one not to be denied, but it does not 

belong exclusively to communal property, and may be obtained by other 
means,—for instance, by farming under long leases. 

As to the fourth advantage, it is overbalanced by some ill-consequences. The 
facility for going to work in towns and manufactories while leaving wife and 
children in the native village exercises a very bad influence on conjugal rela- 
- tions as well as on manners generally. It is very seldom that a man working 
under such conditions, far away from his home, makes a good use of his 
earnings. He mostly spends them in taverns or on other amusements, while 
his wife, forsaken sometimes for whole years, seeks to be comforted in her 
turn. If he was obliged to take his family with him, he would often gain less, 
but would employ his money better, or if he preferred a roving life he would 
not marry at all. ; 

Thus, a close analysis of the new arguments employed by Kavelin shows 
that they were not so sound as they appeared to be, and that communal pro- 
perty cannot be reconciled with the principles of political economy. One 
might go farther, and apply to the author's reasoning the same method used 
by him against his adversaries. Why not affirm that the pretended advantages - 
of the commune arise not from it, but out of other causes, and are to be sought 
in the scarcity of population as compared with the abundance of land, in the 
lack of competition, in the national character, and so on? As to his state- 
ment that this form of property is no hindrance to agricultural improvements, 
it is in flagrant opposition to the fact that a change can be introduced only by 
the unanimous assent of the community. Everybody knows how the rural 
classes, so eminently conservative by nature, are generally adverse to novelty, 
and how strongly they cling to the routine transmitted to them by their fathers. 
Even in the higher classes progress is chiefly accomplished by the endeavours 
of .bold pioneers who do not care for the warnings and complainings of their 
class, but enter deliberately upon new paths. How can it then be realized, 
when % depends on the acquiescence of a whole rural community ? 

Nevertheless, in spite of all that was said against this fresh propaganda 
in favour of communal property, of which we have here given a specimen, 
it not only kept its ground, but grew more and more popular, owing 
to the greater hold Slavophilism and Socialism were taking on the public 
mind. A year after the essays of Posnikof and Kavelin there came out a 
new book to strengthen this party, making it exult over its opponents. 
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A Prineely Democratic Champion. 


The new champion, loudly welcomed, came to the rescue in full armour, 
bringing with him the deadliest weapons of universal science, meaning 
to crush his foes at once in a mortal strife. He was no other than Prince 
Vassiltchikof, an aristocrat of the purest blood, endowed with a large fortune, 
who, despising all the advantages of birth and wealth, had become the most 
radical of democrats, and devoted his mind and leisure to overthrowing the 
privileges of his rank and station. The wrongs of the working classes in 
Europe had been_long preying on his mind, and the unjust distribution of 
fortunes in the world was enough to prevent his thoroughly enjoying his 
own. Having looked around for the cause of the evil, he discovered one day, 
after the fashion of physiocrats, that the root of it lay in the land, and that 
the prosperity and decline of nations depend on their systems of distributing 
the soil. Considering land as the only property and the only means of pro- 
ducing wealth, he naturally came to the conclusion that it ought to be divided 
as equally as possible among the citizens, and that every injustice in this respect 
must tell directly on the welfare of States and nations. Feeling assured that 

-he had arrived at unmistakable truths, he thought of illustrating them by 
history, hoping to enlist in their favour the good-will of men in the Old and . 
New World. The inductive method being in great fashion, statistics and facts 
are required to give to theory the modèrn colouring, and writers of the progres- 
sive school never fail to resort to these. As to accuracy and the sifting of 
facts, it is not thought necessary to be very severe, and if the statements make _ 
a fine figure in long quotations or statistical tables, that is- quite sufficient for 
carrying the day. As long as the ideas are the popular ones, nobody will have 
the wish to scrutinize them closely, and it is needless to be very scrupulous. 
Accordingly Prince Vassiltchikof published a work in two large volumes, 
entitled “Landed Property and Agriculture,” which contains the history of 
these institutions from the beginning of the world up, to the present time. Its 
success surpassed all expectation, and, for a whole season, the press united in 
admiring its merits and making it known in detailed accounts. The proofs 
accumulated by Prince Vassiltchikof in favour of his thesis showed such vast 
learning that it was not easy to oppose him with bare reasoning; if the expe- 
riences of old and new civilizations spoke with such eloquence to the same end, 
was there any chance of resisting them ? ; 

To give an adequate idea of its character, it is necessary to mention with 
some particularity the book’s plan and contents. According to its title, it is 
divided into two parts, the first of which includes the historical progress of 
landed property in Western Europe as well as in Russia, while the second treats 
of the conditions of agriculture. Both together set forth the so-called agrarian 
question. . 

The agrarian question, says our author in bis introduction, has in it two 
distinct elements: these are, agriculture in a proper sense, and the claims 
of landed property, on one hand; and the condition of labour, on the other. 
These two factors have not had an equal development in European communi- 
ties; the attention of the governing classes has been wholly absorbed by the 
interests of agriculture and the claims of landlords, at the expense of work- 
men. Instead of thinking first of the needs of the local population, Govern- 
ments were only anxious to further the progress of agriculture, believing that 
the increase of production and wealth would of itself raise the standard of 
life in the rural classes. 

This, according to the author’s opinion, was a gross error, and its conse- 
quences were not slow in manifesting themselves. The ownership of the soil 
concentrated itself more and more in the hands of the minority, while the 

` majority became workmen receiving a salary. Statesmen and political econo- 

mists professed a doctrine according to which personal liberty and deliverance 
from feudal fetters was the last word of progress. Such liberty led directly 
to the territorial expropriation of the masses, and became the first cause of 
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the discontent, trouble, and revolt, known under the name of the labour ques~ 
tion. The root of the evil lies in the fact that the larger part of the popula- 
tion is everywhere, except in Russia, excluded from the possession of land. 
The history of landed property in Europe is full of the grossest errors, which 
Russia, the writer said, ought to know, in order to avoid them ; and the first 
question that Russians have to solve is, whether the same degree of civilization 
‘may not be attained by other ways. - 


The Prince’s Land-Theory, 


This being admitted, the author proceeds to gather historical testimony in 
support of his views, and states that, in spite of the different types which 
landed property shows in the three chief European states, England, France, 
© and Germany, they are all gnawed by the same cankerworm, “ the unjust division 
of the soil among the social classes.” This evil, existing equally under the aris- 
tocratical system of large properties in Great Britain, the democratical one of ` 
small properties in France, and the co-operative system of Germany, is the 
produce of conquest, growing worse since it received the sanction of false 
economical and legal doctrines. In all countries the rich have taken posses- 
sion of the land, to the damage of the poor, and the only difference between 
the aristocratical and democratical States is that, in the first, the peasantry 
is wholly deprived of land, while in the second it has preserved a portion; 
but everywhere the great majority of Jabourers have ceased to till their own 
ground and are working for others. 

Now, both ancient and modern history prove, that such an unjust division of 
. goods among the social classes has always been the cause of troubles and civil 

wars, and that these discords are the forerunners of the downfall of States and 
the breaking up of societies. France, Prince Vassiltchikof says, is erroneously 
called the country of small properties, for it may rather be considered as that of 
middle-sized ones. Statistics prove that though the number of small land- 
owners is increasing with the gradual subdivision of the soil, the area in 
possession of the peasantry has decreased since last century. The great 
majority of French peasants possess no more than a cottage surrounded by an 
orchard, and they subsist by wages. 

Having denied to France what is generally admitted as her marked pecu- 
liarity, Prince Vassiltchikof has discoveries no less interesting to reveal about 
England. Though his love of contradiction cannot make him contest the pre- 
dominance there of large properties, he hastens to affirm that such a sad state of 
things is not the result of majorats or other legal institutions, but that it has 
‘been brought about by voluntary concessions on the part of poverty to wealth. 
Landed property fell into the hands of a privileged minority, not in remote 
epochs, or under the influence of feudalism; this state of things was-achieved 
in the reign of liberty and civil equality, under cover of modern civilization. 

However, the author’s indignation at the state of landed property in France 

_ and England is still very lenient compared to what he feels in looking at the 
‘order of things prevailing in Germany, and the reason of it is easy to under- 
stand. Germany lies much nearer to Russia than France and England; and, the 

, Conditions of nature, climate, and cultivation being a great deal more alike in 
- their cases, example may prove more dangerous.. Therefore, the author spares 
no pains in colouring his picture with the blackest hues, showing the dreadful 
peril that is threatening unfortunate Germany since the peasant owners bought 
their welfare by depriving of land the greater part of their fellow-men, 

‘leaving them to work for wages. The hatred between master and labourer 
has there attained its highest pitch, giving to the agrarian question a dif- 
ferent aspect from what it bears in other countries. The strife is going on, 

-not between the aristocracy and democracy, as in England, or the bourgeoisie 

` and proletariat as in France, but it:turns into civil war amidst the rural popu- 
lation, in which the elder sons are landowners, while the younger have nothing 

-but their own hands to support them. 
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+ As the most pessimist writer cannot deal exclusively with shades, and 
-is compelled to bring some light into his picture, so Prince Vassiltchikof, 
having duly shown the wickedness and perverseness of Western Europe, com- 
forts his readers by depicting Russia in the brightest colours. According to him, 


if our country has been left behind in the speedy race of European civilization, - 


this fact may be considered as a boon, conferred on her by Providence, for she 
has lived and grown up in healthy ignorance of sin, retaining the innocence of 
a little child. In Russia landed property, so liable to take a false course, was 
saved from all bad temptations, and established on just and rational grounds. 
From the beginning, the holding of the soil there has differed entirely from that 
inthe West. Russia has not known the invasions of savage hordes, whose object 
was to. take possession of new and fertile land. Her Kniazes governed her, 
levying tribute, but not seizing the land and expropriating its former owners.. 
Landed property did not belong to the category of private right ; its enjoyment 
being connected with taxes and military duty, it was rather a charge than aright, 
and the Kniaz granted it for duties strictly determined. This gift was not 
transferred from father to son, and Russians bad no notion of inheritance. The 
principle generally admitted was, that every grown-up man, without distinction 
of rank, had the right to a portion of land in exchange for his work and his 
services. He kept this share as long as he was able to work and pay taxes ; 
at a certain age he lost it. Thus, according to the author’s opinion, landed pro- 
perty in Russia stands on a foundation quite distinct from other countries. 
While agricultural improvements and national prosperity are acquired in 
Western Europe by means of the expropriation of the multitude, in our 
country the level of culture rises slowly, but the scourge of*indigence and 
pauperism is unknown. The peasant’ landowners: have always been, ‘and 
are still the dominant element in the State, .as well on- account of their 
numbers as of the soil being in their possession; this being the greatest 
advantage we can boast of in comparison with our neighbours. We have 
nothing to fear from working-man troubles as long as we are not tempted by 
the fallacious theoriés coined in Western countries for the benefit of the upper 
classes and capitalists. 


The Prince on Free and Productive Labour. 


In the second part of his work, devoted exclusively to agriculture and the 
condition of labourers, the'author’s views shine forth still more clearly, for the 
mixture of Socialism and ‘Slavophilism which gives them an original aspect is 
no longer hidden by so many facts and ciphers. His chief thesis is, that the 
labour of man can only be called free and productive when it is applied to his own 
property or his personal wants. Every work done for wages deprives the 
‘workman of a part of his liberty as well as of its produce. His dependence on 
the master may be complete for life, or it may embrace a fixed number of years, 
mouths, or days, but in all cases a man who works on another man’s account 
remains dependent, though he is in possession of nominal freedom and is no longer 
looked upon as a serf. In consequence, remunerated work cannot be free, and 
aman only then enjoys his liberty when he labours for himself and disposes of 
the produce of his work. a ' OOE 

This stated, the author draws a parallel between Western Europe and Russia, 
which turns naturally in favour of the latter. The nimber of labourers for 
wages being greater in Europe, and that of landowners much more con- 

siderable in our country, we may safely draw the conclusion that liberty and 
` production have attained with us a swing undreamt of elsewhere., Unfor- 
_ tunately for the clearness of the argument we come here upon a contradiction: 
difficult to explain. From his former statements we learned that the progress: 
| of production and wealth was bought at the expense of the expropriation and the 
poverty of the lower classes, and we heard that nations must choose between 
. remaining poor and virtuous, or growing rich and perverse. Here, on the con- 

trary, he tells us that free labour is the only really productive work, and brings: 


” 
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in even arithmetic to support his statement; according to his calculations the- 
owner’s labour produces from 25 to 33 per cent. more than that of a hired 
labourer. If it is so, may we not ask how Western Europe could have attained 


- „her actual prosperity, and why does Russia, where such a large per-centage of 


labour is free, remain behindhand in her productiveness ? 

The term Uberty applied in this sense assumes an unusual aspect, under: 
which it is difficult to recognize the vulgar notion of the word. Labour being: 
declared free only when it is applied to one’s own land, the immediate conse- 
quence of the aphorism is that a man who chooses a more lucrative work than 
tilling his own ground is acting under compulsion, while his neighbour, wishing: 
to do the same, but being prevented by the commune and obliged to plough his 
land against his wish, enjoys full liberty. : 

However, these contradictions do not seem to have puzzled the author’s: 
mind; he states them without the least explanation, and goes on extolling the- 
errors of Europe in comparison with the merits of Russia. So he flatly denies 
that the standard of life of the lower classes is rising in Europe, affirming that 
the respective prices of wages and of grain prove nothing in this respect. He 
is sure that the wishes of the working classes do not lie in this direction, and 
that their chief object is not to live better while working less, but to possess 
land. He asserts that a workman can never be contented with comfortable- 
lodgings, good food and clothing, for he wants to acquire the independence to 
be had only by landed property. Accordingly the rate of wages ought to be 
compared, not. with the prices of goods, but with the value of land and farm. 
rents. If the disproportion between these forbids his purchasing land, it proves. 
that the situation of the working classes is not bettering but growing worse. 
In Western Europe land rises much more speedily than wages, and the labourer 
has no chance whatever of purchasing a portion of it sufficient for his suste- 
nance. This being so, there is no doubt about his misfortune, and the 
ste peasant must be considered as the privileged creature of the whole 
world. 

‘So far, the apology of the Russian commune,’ or mir, by Prince Vassil-- 
tchikof, contains nothing original; but later, we find one argument not 
borrowed from the books of his predecessors. It is’ based on the difference- 
in our national institutions, which, he says, are opposed to the German Gemeinde: 
as well as to the socialistic Utopias. ‘Thecommune differs from the first in the 
principle, that the land is divided not among families, but among adult mem 
claiming a right to a portion of it; and from the second, in the importance- 
it gives to marriage. Far from being opposed to it, like the Socialists, the 
Russian mir looks upon it as the first condition for becoming an effective- 
. member of the community. To claim his share of land a man must be married ; 

the tiagle, or the unit by which the soil is divided, is represented by a hus-- 
band and his wife, equally necessary to the tillage of the ground allotted to- 
them. Thus matrimony becomes the foundation of the whole economical system. 
of the rural population; for the Russian peasant it means, not a luxury or- 
improvidence, as in the case of the European working classes, but the first con- 
dition of productive labour. A bachelor is nearly equivalent to an infirm man,. 
and remarriage, when husband or wife is lost, is usually resorted to by healthy“ 
men and women. ; . 

The original notion of liberty entertained by Prince Vassiltchikof, joined to- 
his admiration for Russian national institutions, leads him to express a wish in. 
reference to the further progress of his country, which is not quite pleasing to 

- his own class. Firmly believing that cultivation can be productive only when 
exercised on one’s own: land, he desires the State to interfere with the rights- 
of large property owners, and forbid a landlord from possessing ground which 
he does not manage himself. Farming and leases at long terms are to be 
prohibited, as well as surveyors administering the property in the absence of’ 
the owner. Land is only to be owned by those who busy themselves with it;. 
otherwise, it ought to be sold, passing into better hands. 
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The Prince’s Critics. 


Such are the views proclaimed by Prince Vassiltchikof in his new book, so 
far as a rapid glance can master a voluminous work. They met, as has been 
said, with full success, and were soon adopted as infallible truths by the 
majority of readers. Unfortunately for the author, majorities do not exclude 
minorities ; and though the latter may be disregarded in cases of voting, they 
are not to be so lightly disposed of in science. He was soon to learn this 
truth to his expense. After having enjoyed a whole year’s popularity and 
praises, hardly interrupted by a little timid criticism, he encountered a rude 
shock, which came upon him in a most unexpected manner. 

Two learned professors of the Moscow University, Tchitcherin and Guerier, 
joined their efforts to crush such a powerful foe, and spared no pains to reach 
their aim. They published a pamphlet, entitled “ Russian Dilettantism, or the 
Rural Commune,” in which they met Prince Vassiltchikof’s learning with the 
mighty weapons of scientific criticism, putting to the severest test his state- 
ments and quotations, and not letting pass the smallest fault. The result of 
such a trial was surprising, even in Russia, where fame is more easily won and 
lost than elsewhere, and the abrupt fall from incense-receiving to absolute 
blame had in it something approaching scandal. If his opponents had only 
attacked the author’s views and doctrines, their vehemence would not have 
been surprising. Parties are apt to show themselves intolerant on the score of 
opinions, and the strongest expressions, even insults, do not seem extraordinary 
in partisanship, nor do they seriously injure those against whom they are 
` directed. This pamphlet was unpleasant in quite another sense. It is gene- 
rally allowed that political opinions have nothing to do with learning, but a 
writer ought to be thoroughly acquainted with the subject he treats. The 
more imposing is the scientific garb he uses, the more its details ought to 
be blameless ; since if thought is free, erudition is subject to positive laws, 
which cannot be infringed. In a word, if one may build philosophical systems 
and social utopias « priori, with no other help than imagination, one must 
‘act more prudently with induction, and not alter or distort facts in order to 
illustrate ideas. Prince Vassiltchikof had more than once forgotten this old 
truth, and his adversaries, choosing this side for their chief attack, neglected 
his ideas, and took him to task for his facts. Believing that if they could vir- 
tually prove his ignorance that would be quite enough to deprive him of his 
prestige and popularity, they did not content themselves with submitting him 
to a trial, but transformed the matter into a sort of joke at his expense. The 
author being known as an adversary of Count Zolstoy’s school reform and 
the new classical system, his learned critics, who are great partisans of the 
latter, resolved to revenge themselves by submitting him to “the examination 
of maturity,” against the programme, and the need, of which he had protested. 
Accordingly the old and respectable Prince Vassiltchikof got metamorphosed 
into a schoolboy, and was brought before a set of pedantic and ill-disposed 
masters. The examination began with geography, and passed alternately to 
ethnography, history, mathematics, Latin, and Russian syntax. In each 
department the unhappy pupil, whom the masters had determined to cut, 
‘committed more or less important errors, and was sent back with bad marks. 
The trial was terminated by a severe rebuke given to the candidate who had 
the boldness to present himself with such deficient learning. “The most 
indulgent witness will admit,” cried the masters or the judges, “ that the new 
prophet has failed, and cannot claim the diploma of maturity.” 


Refutation of the Prince's Views. 


After this they proceed, nevertheless, to analyze his book, and the errors 
they discover while looking at it seriously are much more important than those 
in which they rioted during the somewhat ridiculous pretence of examination. 
The whole scaffolding of facts destined to illustrate the author's views begins 
to totter under their inquisitive prying, and gradually nearly every proof 
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‘gathered with such pains from the depths of historical knowledge loses the 
aspect of reality, and passes into the world of dreams. The newly-discovered 
law of a fair distribution of soil being always the measure of the nation’s pros- 
perity, and the expropriation of multitudes that of their decay, is no longer 
supported by evidence after these chronological and historical errors have got 
xedressed, and the credulous reader is obliged to confess that the pretended 
Jaw was only a pious wish on the part of the author. The deep abyss which 
‘exists, according to him, between the origin of landed property in Germany 
and in Russia meets with no happier fate; after sifting attentively the 
-evidence quoted in favour of it, the critics prove that this difference is to be 
‘found rather in Prince Vassiltchikof’s fancy than in fact. The way he has of 
‘arranging history, though quite original and favourable to surprising discoveries, 
is not safe, and one cannot rely upon its. authenticity. For instance, all he 
tells us about the habits and notions of our people in their early historical 
‘stages, far from being derived from documents or written memorials, is in 
flat contradiction to the latter. He confesses having no faith in these mate- 
rials, which, he says, offer only the negative sides of the people’s life; he 
alleges that the art of writing being possessed only by the governing and 
upper classes, they used it to put a false colouring upon the surrounding 
life, and hide what they did not like to be'seen. That is the reason why 
Russian civilization, judged from their point of view, seems to be linked with 
European,-while in-reality things followed quite another course, and the people 
lived their own life, very different from the official one. 

As the author forgets to tell us where he got such interesting information 
about his nation’s manners, at a time which mortals can only look at through 
the unworthy medium of historical documents, we may wonder at his sagacity 
-without being obliged to take him at his word. For instance, how are we to 
believe his statements about inheritance being unknown to our ancestors, or 
about the right of every citizen to claim a share of land as long as he was able 
to cultivate it, in spite of contrary testimonies, when he has no evidence to 
support it? If a good fairy has revealed to him secrets hidden from the world, 
he is bound to name her, or become liable to be held for a dreamer, instead of 


` an historian. 


Thus far, the success of Prince Vassiltchikof’s book has turned into a failure 
in the eyes of impartial men for whom truth has more value than favourite 
ideas. They necessarily saw that the rotten state of Western culture, the superi- 
ority of Slav aims, and the necessity of an equal division of soil, are not con- 
clusions proved by historical facts, unless we take as facts the wishes and 
hallucinations of a political party. Others, who do not wish to open their 
eyes to evidence, remain faithful to Prince Vassiltchikof’s theories, and are 
indignant at the boldness of his critics. Thus the problem is just where it: was 
before the beginning of this new series of polemics, and practice alone can 
Solve it radically. Our learned associations, the geographical and economical 
societies, have published a new programme of inquiries about communal pro- ` 
perty and rural life, and it may be hoped that something will be effected by 
such studies. . 


A Strange Criminal Trial. 


Among the criminal cases tried lately, there has -been a very curious one, 
regarded as a specimen of Russian provincial manners. Brought before the court 
of Riazan under the title of “ abuse of religious feeling,” it has laid open once 
more the ignorance and superstition which still hold in bondage the people’s 
minds, éspecially in the country.. The great piety of Russians is well known; 
and the shape it takes in the feelings of the middle and lower classes, where 
it chiefly attaches to rites and external observances, fits it but too well for þe- 
coming the object of deceits and knavish tricks. Itis so easy to impose on credu- 
Jous and pious souls, always wanting to see some miracle or to hear the inspired 
voice of a prophet, that the temptation to derive benefit from it must come sorely 
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In the way of scoundrels, and one can only wonder that such impositions are 
not practised on a larger scale. 

A band composed of an old woman named Eudoxia Tchoubaref, her two 
daughters and her son, the peasant Anossof, and a former horn-player, Viri- 
paief, formed an association in order to extort money by false religious practices ; 
and their scheme proved very successful. The Tchoubarefs belonged to the class 
of odnodvortzi, something between yeomen and peasants; they were very poor, 
and the daughters had grown to be old maids, without any prospect of mar- 
riage. They lived in a country house, which they fitted up to suit their 
purpose. The best rooms, devoted to saying prayers, were filled with images of 
saints and pretended holy objects brought from Jerusalem, Kief, and other places 
of pilgrimage. The admittance into these rooms was surrounded with formalities, 
and they never could be seen all at once; each inner apartment was endowed 
with an increase of holiness, which demanded extra devotions and extra ` 
expenses on the part of the profane. The admission was only to be gained by 
voluntary gifts for pious objects ; but as the show was thought worth the price, 
crowds of pilgrims soon filled the empty pockets of the group. - 

Meanwhile, one of the accomplices, Anossof, went round the neighbourhood, 
singing the praises of the Tchoubarefs’ holy life and virtues, getting other mem- 
bers to do the same, and so spread their fame as far as possible. Viripaief proved 
still more useful. Playing the part of an imbecile, looked at in Russia as a 
species of saint, he pretended to possess the gift of prophecy and divination, 
which was an attraction even superior to that of the mysterious rooms. He 
dwelt in a cell, under the room of old mother Tchoubaref, communicating 
with it through a secret hole, which allowed him to hear every word spoken 
there. Thus he learned many secrets of visitors who came to consult him as 
a prophet, and could afterwards astonish them by his.revelations. In fact his- 
fame was so great, that not only peasants, but even persons belonging to the 
better educated classes, implicitly believed in him and often consulted him. One- 
of the witnesses at the trial, a proctor, a man of education, could not be shaken 
in his belief by the proofs of his deceit, and though he admitted the guilt of 
the Tchoubarefs and Anossof, he made an exception for Viripaief, affirming to: 
the end that the latter was really a holy man, having the gift of prophecy. If 
such was the case with an individual associated with the administration of 
justice, and if he was not ashamed to make these statements before the court, 
what is to be expected from ignorant peasants? 

The band, not satisfied with the results attained, resolved soon to act on a 
larger scale. Under the pretence of building å hospital for the sick and infirm, 
they began making collections, addressing themselves to the charity of every 
one whom they hoped to delude. A nun, belonging to the convent of Riazan, 

‘was one of their chief victims, though she became finally a stumblingblock in 
the way of their activity. This lady, belonging to the nobility and having 
received, the average education of her rank, seems to have been ‘dreadfully 
ignorant in matters. of business. She was persuaded by the association not 
only to` make them a gift of ninety acres of land for the hospital, but to sign, 
a paper stating that she had received from them in payment a sum of 3,000. - 
roubles. Why she did the last is not clear, but the consequences of her rash. 
act were not slow in showing themselves. Before the sale was: quite con- 

- cluded, she learned that she had been deceived, and refused to give.up the 
land. Then the Tchoubarefs asked her to pay back the 3,000 roubles for which 
they had got her receipt, and, began a lawsuit, which was decided in their 
favour. This was too much to bear, and she brought the whole affair before the- 
court. 

The discovery of one knavery made room for new -revelations; other 

victims, who had been silent till then, hastened in their turn to bring their 
grievances to light. The real life led by the band under. pretence of holi-. 
ness was unravelled with all its particulars, and the disclosure was shocking 
enough. One of their practices had consisted in giving shelter -to orphan 
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girls, whom they pretended to keep for charity. The number went on 
Increasing with every year, so eager were the associates to do good works, 
and they spared no pains to persuade the orphans to save their souls 
by living under the guidance of holy men. In fact, the orphans were 
‘compelled to do the hard work of the community, and, what was far 
worse, they were perverted by its male members. The holy house of the 
Tchoubarefs was in reality a horrible den of immorality, and all the inmates 
set the worst example to the young girls whom they ruled. In this way, 
seventeen girls were ruined and deceived in the cruelest manner; but, being 
orphans, nobody interfered in their favour. Besides, a great deal of money 
had been paid from all quarters for the carrying on of charitable works, 
and six full years elapsed before the deceit was suspected. At the 
trial the jury did not prove lenient, and the whole band was sentenced to 
be imprisoned or sent to Siberia. However, one can hardly hope that even this 
punishment will quite dishearten’ other knaves of the kind. Prophets, 
diviners, and imbeciles will not fail to appear wherever they have a chance of 
being believed, and the faith in them has too deep a root in the people’s minds 
to be shaken by a criminal trial. We have seen that even a proctor remained 
faithful to a Viripaief, though the latter’s bad conduct and rogueries had been 
duly proved, on the ground that he had heard wonderful things about himself 
from the prophet’s mouth; and why should a dexterous successor of Viripaief 
meet with less credence ? 


Superstition and Revolutionism. 


Superstition is very hard to be rooted out; and though there is seemingly 
nothing more adverse to it than revolutionary theories, we may be allowed to 
class them in the same category, at least in Russia. Continual exposures appear 
to exercise no influence on the minds of these fanatics, and hardly a month 
passes without some new crime or folly of the kind coming to light. The 
last trial, which took place before the court-martial in Odessa, is the more 
sad because it ended with a sentence of death, and led to other catas- 
trophes. The culprits brought before the court were accused of much heavier 
crimes than the reading and circulation of forbidden books, which constitutes 
the usual offence. Opposing an open resistance to authorities, they had 
-fired on the gendarmes bound to arrest them, and grievously wounded the 
captain, Dobrodeef. 

The chief culprit, who fired twice and then desperately fought on by means of 
his dagger, was a priest’s son, named Kovalsky. Those of his ‘associates who 
were arrested on the same occasion were four young men and three women, 
all belonging to the nobility. Their purpose, so far as it has been disclosed, had 
nothing in it original. They meant to enlighten the people by means of pam- 
phlets or by verbal propaganda, and so induce them to pull down the existing 
Government ; but, being of a bolder temper than their forerunners, they resolved 
not to submit meekly to a possible arrest, but to use resistance, Feeling indignant 
at the imputation that revolutionaries were only daring in speech, and lacked 
the courage to act up to their words, they supplied themselves with arms, and 
prepared to sell their liberty dearly. They forgot, perhaps, that Odessa was 
under martial law during the war, and that they- were risking their own lives 
in the struggle, or else they did not think of consequences. Their resistance was 
naturally of no avail; how could four men and three women fight effectually 
against the armed force of a town? _ The only result of their act was to agera- 
vate the charges against them, and, as might be expected, Kovalsky was 
sentenced sto death, some of his accomplices to hard labour in the mines of 
Siberia, and some to deportation. The verdict caused a fresh riot amongst the 
crowd assembled in the street near the court. Shots were heard, and the- 
multitude could only be dispersed by military force. In the scuffle that ensued, 
four soldiers were wounded and two persons killed, 

This was not all, for other events following showed how strongly the 
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privileges which directly flow from union with the State, though the law under 
which she continued to discharge the functions of a National Establishment, 
-contained the distinct and altogether unambiguous provision that “the Presbytery 
of the respective bounds shall and is hereby obliged to receive and admit such 
qualified person, or persons, minister or ministers, as shall be presented by the 
respective patrons in-the same manner as the persons or ministers presented before 
the making of this Act ought to have been admitted.” In other words, though 
“Patronage was restored, the people had still the right to approve or disapprove 
.of the presentee, but, in the event of their disapproving, they had to give in their 
reasons to the Presbytery of the bounds, “at whose judgment, and by whose 
determination, the calling and entry of a particular mmister was to be ordered 
and concluded.” Moreover, according to the Act of 1592, which has been called 
the Charter of the Church of Scotland, this “same manner” provided the 
c Presbyteries were bound and astricted to receive and admit whatsoever qualified 
persons presented by his Majesty or laic patrons ;” but this obligation on the part 
of Presbyteries did not in the slightest degree derogate from the authority which 
chad been assigned to the ecclesiastical courts in the examination and admission of 
ministers by the Act of 1567—the Act by which the Scottish Establishment was 
created, and in which, moreover, the General Assembly was declared to be the 
final court of appeal. 

Thus fax, the masterly Appeal of the layman and the very able, and it must be 
-added temperate, lecture of Lord Moncreiff (Church and State, chiefly in Relation 
fo Scotland: Three Lectures by Robert Rainy, D.D., Lord Moncreiff, and 
A. Taylor Innes: T. Nelson & Sons) are at one in the’ résumé which each 
supplies of Scottish ecclesiastical history. And the two authors alike lament the 
‘abuse of power on the part of the dominant section of the Church which by the 
high-handed intrusion of unacceptable presentees on remonstrant congregations, 
occasioned, first the “Secession” of 1736, and then the “ Relief” movement in 
1752—the representatives of the Seceders and Relievers now constituting the 
United Presbyterian community. But as was perhaps to be expected when the 
Free Church Judge and the Established Church lay apologist have occasion to 
‘speak of the world-famous Veto Act, which was passed by, the General Assembly 
‘in 1834, we discover a very decided difference of opinion between the two writers 
as to the legitimacy of this bit of ecclesiastical legislation. By the Veto Act it 
was decreed that- “if a major part of the heads of families, being communicants, 
objected. to a presentee, he should not be settled, and the patron should present 
another.” These words are quoted from Lord Moncreiff, and his lordship informs 
‘us that “he should be well prepared to say and to prove that the principle on 
which that Act was founded was one in thorough accordance with the whole 
practice and mind of the Church from the date of the Reformation.” On the 
‘other hand, and as it seems to us with a much clearer recognition of the situation, 
‘the layman asserts that the Assembly had simply committed a great inno- 
vation, that by its Veto Act it had only vetoed the mind of the Presbytery, 
-which, by statute, was bound to examine into the reasons of a disapproving 
congregation, and that “entirely on its own authority, it had transferred ‘to the 
people the power which the State, with consent of the patrons, had placed in the 
hands of the Church” (of course, the author, not being a High Churchman, 
meaning by the word “ Church,” on the present occasion, the Presbytery); and 
the great question in dispute between the Evangelical party on the one side, and 
the Moderate party, the Court of Session, and the House of Lords on the other, 
from 1838 to 1843 was, “whether the Assembly had this independent authority or 
“not.” The layman has some reason to adopt the conclusion that the Assembly, 
however much the liberalizing influences of recent political events may he set 
down to the credit of the majority of its members, had acted not only ulira vires 
in passing the measure, but had altered its own constitution. That constitution 
allowed it to reject a presentee if it considered it proper, but its own Veto 
Act excluded its judgment, and compelled Presbyteries to reject a presentee, if 
objected to by the major part of the male heads of families in communion 
with the Church, even though they “ give no reason for their rejection of him.” 

It would occupy far too much space were we to give even an outline of the 
events which marked the “ Ten Years’ Conflict,” from the passing of the Act by 
which the majority of the Assembly tied the hands, and closed the ears, and 
stopped the mouths of Presbyteries, down to 1848, when the Disruption took 
place. But our readers will find a singularly simple and luminous statement of 
the various episodes in the controversy in the volume of the layman, and they will 
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learn from these pages the historical grounds on which he bases his appeal when he 
claims for the existing Established Church of Scotland, that it is de jure and de 
facto the lineal heir and representative of the Church of Knox, of Melville, of 


intrusionist Lord Aberdeen, who resisted the claims of the Evangelical majority, 
never called in question the true spiritual independence of the Church; that on 
the contrary they gave pre-eminence to the fact that the Courts of the Church 


ever enjoy more liberty than she possesses now. The Imperial Legislature, if 


voluntaries who, stand aloof from all proposals of union emanating from the 
Establishment, as if the Establishment existed now by the will of an individual. 
Cesar. There are others, like Mr: Taylor Innes, the author of the very elaborate 
and eloquent lecture on “Church and State in the Present Day,” who, while 
assenting in the abstract to the principle of an Establishment, are of opinion 
that the concrete specimen of it now called the National Church of Scotland is a. 
grievous heresy inflicted on the Scottish population, and that any alliance with it 
on the part of Free Churchmen would be a flagrant dereliction of the great prin-. 
ciples which the Seceders of 1843 proclaimed to the world. But all the same, the 
natural historian, if we may be allowed the expression, who turns his gaze om 
Scotland, is confronted by this phenomenon, that there are three communities, one. 
in creed, one in discipline, and one in ritual, who might be one in a concerted pre- 
sentation of the claims of Christ’s Christianity in presence of the scepticism of: 


arrives, we can only express the hope that our legislators will take counsel from 
the author of the “ Appeal against Disestablishment.” It is simply a matter of fact 


ever met with before, and we say this after being thoroughly acquainted with the 
voluminous literature of the Voluntary and Free Church controversies, There is 
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would be on the subject of education, on which we are of opinion that he falls 
below his usual level. But in all other respects his volume meets with our cordial 
approval, and he will be a singularly gifted man who will be able to overthrow 
our author's conclusions in behalf of the existence and the continuance of the 
Established Church of Scotland, on the grounds either of history, or statistics, or 
Christian principle. Principal Rainy, in his scholarly and philosophic lecture, is 
not yet prepared for Disestablishment; Lord Moncreiff remembers that you 
“cannot uproot an aged tree without dislodging a great deal of the surrounding 
soil,” and he would not be precipitate in seeking the destruction of a venerable 
institution; while Mr. Innes advocates immediate Disestablishment, and would 
substitute in place of the Kirk, with all its home missionary privileges and 
responsibilities, with all its manses and churches and churchyards, round which 
the deepest poetry of the national mind is entwined, a vague “recognition ” 
of a vague Presbyterianism, in which Dissent would gradually degenerate into 
the dissidence which was so naively expressed by the lady who found herself 
jn a community consisting only of herself and her husband: “ Pm nae sae 
sure of John.” Whatever Mr. Innes may say to the contrary, Scotland is not ` 
ripe for Disestablishment just yet, and it will be a long time before it is if his lay 

brethren will lay to heart the counsels of their countryman, the author of the 

“ Appeal.” The ability of his volume is greatly set off by the almost literary 

boldness of the style and the modesty of the entire performance. 


Canon Dixon’s standpoint in his history (History of the Church of England 
from the Abolition of the Roman Jurisdiction: Vol. L—Henry VIII. A.n, 1529— 
1537: Smith, Elder, & Co.) is to a certain extent indicated by his title-page, 
for an ardent admirer of the Reformation would scarcely talk of the “abolition 
of the Roman jurisdiction.” We are, therefore, not much surprised when we 
come to the curious paragraph (p. 40) in which he discusses the question, what he 
3s to call “ those who set themselves against the doctrinal system of the Church.” 
‘After successively rejecting the terms Lollard, Lutheran, Protestant, and “New 
Learning,” he comes to the conclusion that “ their proper historical name is that 
which they have received the least,”—heretic. Whether they might be called 
* Reformers” he does not even inquire. His book is in fact a clerical history of 
the Church of England; it everywhere takes the side of the clergy, the party in 
possession, not the innovators ; and the writer always regards himself as belonging 
to the succession of Wolsey and Warham, rather than to that of Latimer and 
Ridley. He wishes to make the break of continuity between the Church of Henry 
VII. and the Church of Elizabeth as small as possible. What most people call 
«the Reformation ” is with him an unhappy episode in a noble story. 

Holding this leading thought, it is no wonder that he extenuates to the utmost 
the anti-ecclesiastical forces which were at work in the kingdom. ' There was no 
occasion for the changes which were actually made ; they were due simply to the 
violence of the King and certain unprincipled advisers ; all that was needed was 
to reform some of the leading abuses in the Church, a task which would have been 
-admirably performed by Convocation, then consisting—unlike the Houses of Par- 
liament—of the best and wisest of men. In fact, Mr. Dixon is decidedly for making 
a revolution with rose-water. Sometimes his way of ignoring symptoms of the 
general discontent with the Church felt by lay people is rather amusing. In 1529 
a, conference was held between representatives of the Lords and the Commons on 
a Bill sent up by the latter about pluralities and non-residence; Mr. Dixon naively 
observes that “the temporal lords of the number deserted the bishops, who were 
then unable to prolong their resistance ;” it does not seem to occur to him that the 
meaning of this really is, that the lay lords generally were against the bishops; if 
thay had been on their side, they would have taken care to choose managers who 
would not “desert” them. That the Commons were against the ecclesiastical 
authority of that day is a matter so notorious that there is nothing to be said 
but that this Parliament was “packed ;” yet it was not so packed, but that it 
peremptorily rejected the Bill of Wards, against all the authority and influence of 
the King. Even in the sixteenth century, it would have been extremely difficult 
to pack a Parliament unfavourable to institutions which were really popular in 
the country. Mr. Dixon recognizes the fact, that the press exerted-an immense 
influence against the existing state of things in the Church. 


“ Books filled with general charges against the standing system, written with incredible 
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scurrility and ribaldry, poured from the press, and found an eager welcome among that 
easy class which has always been the general feeding-ground of dissidence, the class 
which gets money, and with money the leisure to speculate on the doings of others, and 
which turns its attention to-those who bear office, and particularly to those whose burden 
it is to maintain the religious system of the country.” 


If it be true, as no doubt it is, that anti-ecclesiastical literature found accept- 
ance with the only class which had “leisure to speculate,” it is pretty clear that 
public opinion was against the existing Church. If all the reviews and magazines 
which circulate among the cultivated classes were clamouring with one voice for 
disestablishment, we should think it a very serious symptom ; and the pamphlets, for 
which Mr. Dixon has so great a contempt, were in fact the light literature of their 
day. Now, when we put all these things together; when we see the discontent of 
the lay Lords, of the Commons, and of the general public, with the existing state of 
things; a discontent not slight and superficial, but going down to the very founda- 
tions of the great structure; we cannot help being alittle amused with Mr. Dixon’s 
perfect content with the idea of “clerical reformation,” to which, as he truly says, the 
clergy “were not averse,” especially when clerical reformation had disastrously 
failed on the continent of Europe in the three great councils of the preceding 
century. A clerical reformation would have contented the clergy, and the clergy 
only. Itis past all doubt that many things were done unfortunately, and some 
disgracefully, in the course of the English Reformation; but it is difficult to under- 
stand how any one who has taken pains to acquaint himself with the state of 
England in the. reign of Henry VIII.—as Mr. Dixon evidently has—can have 
supposed that such a “clerical reformation” as he has depicted, though “ not 
intended to be slight or partial” (p. 91), could possibly have satisfied a 
people discontented alike with the doctrine and discipline of the Church which 
tyrannized over them. The forces were already at work which were to pro- 
duce in due time freedom of religion, for the present undreamed of on either side. 
The clerical reformation would have produced at best a milder tyranny; and the 
portion which most needed reform, the superstitious dogmas, was exactly that which 
the clergy refused to touch. Much was, no doubt, destroyed which ought to have 
been preserved, but even that destruction was better than preserving falsehood and 
wrong for the sake of dignity and beauty. We do not take Mr. Dixon’s view of - 
the Reformation history; but it should at the same time be said that his work is 
by no means to be classed with some recent publications in which the Reformers 
have been assailed. It is likely to be the most considerable contribution to the 
history of the Church of England made in our time; it is written in an interesting 
style, and it is founded on careful and extensive research. It is no doubt pervaded 
by a strong prejudice; but as Mr. Froude has written a very popular history of 
the same period with a atone prejudice in favour of the King, it is perhaps not 
altogether unfair that Mr. Dixon should write one with a strong prejudice in 
favour of the clergy. If he is permitted—as we hope he will be—to write the 
history of our Church from “ the abolition of the Roman jurisdiction” to our 
own day, he will have filled a great gap in our literature. So far as we can judge 
from the volume before us, his great defect appears to be that he takes too little 
account of the movements of thought ; everything’is external with him: he deals with 
parliaments and convocations, canons and statutes, not with religion or philosophy. 
For this reason we do not expect from him an adequate account of the process 
which transformed the Church of More and Fisher into the Church of Parker and 
Whitgift, of Andrewes and Donne, of Taylor and Barrow, of Butler and Paley ; 
still less of the springtide of thought and feeling which gave us Shakespeare and 
Bacon instead of Chaucer and Duns. : 


Lord Selborne’s work (Notes on Some Passages in the Liturgical History of the 
Reformed English Church: John Murray) has been called forth by the publication 
of Mr. James Parker’s “Introduction to the History of the Successive Revisions 
of the Book of Common Prayer.” Tt is an excellent specimen of careful historical 
criticism. Lord Selborne first points out the reasonableness of the rule of law 
which, in the interpretation of an Act of Parliament, excludes all reference to the 
private opinions or intentions of its framers, and then proceeds to discuss the 
history of certain portions of the Prayer-book and documents connected with it. He 
shows clearly that the “Ornaments Rubric” of the Book of 1559 was not in the book 
when it left the hands of, the revisers, but that the Rubric of 1552 was altered by 
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those who prepared the book of 1559 for the press so as to bring it into conformity 
with Elizabeth’s Act of Uniformity, as they understood it. With regard to the much- 
discussed “‘ Advertisements” of 1566, he states that “ no writer of reputation, in any 
work published before the eighteenth century, seems to have suggested a doubt: 
that they were, as a matter of fact, authorized by Queen Elizabeth ;” and he 
suggests that the statements to the contrary of Collier and Neal may probably 
have been occasioned by a passage in Strype, in which the Advertisements of 1566 
are confused with a rejected draft of 1564-5. The remarks on the legality of 
King James’s alteration in 1604 are interesting, but the matter to which they 
relate is less important. My. Parker refers to a “Report” of the Lords’ Com- 
mittee on Religion appointed in 1640-1; Lord Selborne shows that the document. 
is a ‘‘ Memorandum” printed for the use of the Sub-Committee of Divines, and 
not a report at all. As to “Cosin’s Book”—the copy of the Prayer-book with 
alterations in Bishop Cosin’s handwriting-—Lord Selborne shows, we think, almost. 
to demonstration, that “it was made up, and assumed the character which alone 
gives it importance, between the close of the Savoy Conference [24th July, 1661], 
and the meeting of Convocation on the 21st of November in that year, and that. 
it then represented the mind,.not of Cosin only, but of others who were his 
fellow-labourers in the work.” It is, in fact, almost certainly the result of the 
meetings of the Bishops during that interval, when they prepared the revised 
Prayer-book for Convocation. Although Lord Selborne’s book does not profess. 
to be a history, it does, in fact, give a very careful and interesting account of the 
manner in which the passage of the Prayer-book through Convocation and after- 
wards through the Houses of Parliament was arranged, correcting incidentally 
several popular misconceptions. The notion, for instance, that the alterations 
proposed by Convocation in the “Table” and “North-side” Rubrics were 
rejected by the King, is shown to be absolutely baseless. We are much indebted 
to Lord Selborne for his valuable elucidations of some of the most obscure 
points in the history of the Prayer-book. i 


Mr. Miller’s little volume (The Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England : 
A Historical and Speculative Exposition, by the Rev. Joseph Miller, B.D.) is 
the first of a proposed series, in which he hopes (to use the words of his preface) 
“to get out of the uniform routine”. of those who have already written expo- 
sitions on the Articles, and “to find that our Articles, composed three hundred 
years ago, are as valid statements of Christian truth now in reference to the 
novel forms of unbelief or misbelief that have appeared, and that half their 
interest is lost when their bearing on modern scepticism or rationalism is over- 
looked.” With this object in view, Mr. Miller subjoins to the title and text of 
each of the five Articles on which he comments (after giving a somewhat erratic 
sketch of the history of the Articles as a whole) a list of the errors against which 
it was, or may now be, directed. Thus, after the Latin and English versions of' 
Article I., we find the words “ Object :—Against Pantheism, Materialism, Positiv- 
ism, and Anti-trinitarianism ;” and then follow some fifty pages: in which it is 
shown how each of’these “isms ” is opposed (in its theories with regard to God) to. 
“the consentaneous utterance of nature and revelation,” and also how the very 
words of the first part of the Article defend the “theistic doctrine” against the 
charges of - Anthropomorphism and a false Anthropopathism which have beem 
brought against it. Mr. Miller then briefly calls attention to the old forms of the 
& priori arguments for the existence of God, namely, the Ontological, which was 
that of Dr. Samuel Clark, the Psychological, which finds a place in the theological 
system of Descartes, and what we may call the Hypothetical or Idealistic theory of 
Kant, and also to the à posteriori Cosmological or Design argument, which is “ the 
popular form of scientific exposition.” After this, he attempts to deduce the doc- 
trine of the Holy Trinity from the necessary co-relation of subject and object, whick. 
he assumes to be as true of the Divine consciousness as of other intelligences, and 
then, after briefly alluding to the error of Monarchianism, he proceeds to refute 
the doctrine of Tritheism, proves by quotations from: Bishop Bull the indwelling 
of the Three Persons in One God, and concludes by bringing forward, as Scrip- 
tural proofs of the doctrine, some of the texts usually adduced in support of it, 
and by calling attention to some interesting inductions from the fact that each 
of the Three Persons in the Trinity is alluded to in the New Testament as “ speaking 
by the prophets,” as “ordaining bishops and pastors,” and as “ quickening, sanc- 
tifying, and indwelling.” In a similar way Article II. (headed “ Christology ”) is 
shown to contain truths which are conclusive against Ebionitism and Docetism, as 
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well as Monarchianism; Articles IIT. and IV. (grouped under the head of “ Es- 
ehatology ”) to contain others equally conclusive against those who deny the exist- 
ence of a rational human soul in Christ, and the intermediate state between death 
and judgment, and also against Docetists and others who deny the reality of Christ’s 
-Resurrection-body ; and Article y. (headed “Pneumatology”), aad others, against 
the various forms of Subordinationism and Monarchianism. 

Mr. Miller gives at the end of the volume a-synopsis of the other groups of 
-Articles—including among others, according to his terminology “ ‘Amartiology ” 
and ‘’Keclesialogy ” (sic)—which “he hopes to proceed with,” as he says in a 
‘somewhat pathetic epilogue, “as soon as sufficient interest in the undertaking is 
evinced.” Should he proceed with the work, he will do well to remember that 
‘there is such a mark of punctuation as a comma, that parentheses are sometimes 
necessary for the sake of clearness, that Greek words should be accented rightly, 
though it is a work of supererogation (except in lexicons) to mark the quantity of 
their vowels, and that eccentricities of style such as “ the Reformatory movement,” 
“the ripening or hatching of Articles,” “the reciprocation of a suggested scheme,” 
and the use of “for that” in the Elizabethan sense of “because,” and of 
“approximate” as an active verb, ought to be carefully avoided. ` 


The veteran Lechler, whose work on the English Deists was, until the publication 
of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s “English Thought in the Eighteenth Century,” the most 
complete treatise on that subject, has in these last days devoted much time and study 
tto the life of Wiclif, the one man among the English Reformers whose influence was 
more than insular. (John Wiclif and his English Precursors, by Professor Lechler, 
D.D. ; translated by Peter Lorimer, D.D. : È. Kegan Paul & Co.)* That Wiclif was 
well known on the Continent is proved, among other things, by the large number 
of MSS. of his Latin works which are found in various Continental libraries. 
dt is to this fact that we owe Professor Lechler’s Wiclif. “It may easily happen,” 
he tells us in his preface, “that a German may have access to sources of English 
history from which the Englishman may have less opportunity to draw.” When, 
‘early in the fifteenth century, “the Wiclif spirit took so strong a hold of Bohemia 
‘and Moravia, Bohemian hands were busily employed through several decades of 
years in multiplying copies of the books, sermons, and tracts of the Evangelical 
Doctor, Hence there are still to be found at the present day, not only in rague 
itself, but also in Vienna and Paris, and even in Stockholm, MSS. of Wiclif’s 
works of which little use has hitherto been made. In particular, the Imperial 
Library of Vienna . . . isin possession of nearly forty volumes which consist 
either entirely or chiefly of unprinted Latin works of Wiclif, of which, in some 
instances, not a single copy is to be found in England.” Of these forty volumes 
Dr. Lechler has made excellent use. Some of these works belong to an early 
' period of the Reformer’s life, and therefore tend to throw lieht on the develop- 
ment of his opinions, while most of the works printed in England belong to a 
Aater period. Dr. Lechler is naturally anxious that some of Wickf’s earlier works 
should be printed ; meanwhile we are glad to have the results of his own investi- 
gation of them. It must not be thought, however, that the writer has confined 
-himself to making such additions to the Wiclif biography as could be derived from 
these unpublished MSS. ; he has gone carefully over the whole of his life, and 
given his own opinions throughout. And even after the labours of Lewis, | 
Vaughan, and Shirley, we are glad to welcome the work of a competent Con- 
tinental investigator. If in some respects only an Englishman can understand 
so utter an Englishman as Wiclif, on other points it is well to have the judgment 
of one who does not share our insular prejudices. Those who take up Dr. Lechler’s 
work must not expect the scholarly picturesqueness of Dean Stanley or the 
graceful thoughtfulness of Dean Church, but they will find thoroughness of inves- 
tigation, and a clear pleasant style of narrative, rising occasionally into vigour. 
‘The comparison, for instance, between Wiclif and Luther is very happily 
expressed. ‘‘ Wiclif was not a man of feeling, but a man of intellect; Luther was 
a genial soul. . . . It is in Wiclif as if one felt the sharp, fresh, cool breath of the 
morning air before sunrise, while in Luther we feel something of the kindly warmth 
of the morning sun himself ” (ii. 305). Here and there we are unable to agree with 
the author; we should very much hesitate, for instance, to say that William of 
‘Occam “ prepared the way for that inductive method of philosophizing which was 
put forward several centuries later by able countrymen of his own, such as Francis 
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Bacon, Thomas Hobbes, and John Locke,” —surely a very odd trio! On the moot 
point, whether the John Wiclif who was Warden of Canterbury Hall was identical 
with the Reformer, or whether he was not rather the priest of Mayfield, we are dis- 
posed to. think Dr. Lechler’s argument for the identity, even aided by Dr. Lorimer’s 
note, very far from conclusive ; “much may be said on both sides,” and materials for 
an absolute decision probably do not exist. He is also, we think, mistaken in suppos- 
ing that “in Yorkshire especially .. . the Anglo-Saxon element maintained itself 
with greater purity, tenacity, and force than in the south of England ;” the special 
characteristics of Yorkshire probably depend upon the fact that it received a 
larger infusion of the Norse element than most other parts. of England. On the 
whole, however, we have in Lechler’s Life of Wiclif the work of a man of 
great learning and of sound and independent judgment. It is a valuable contri- 
bution to the history of England in a most interesting period. 

Dr. Lorimer’s translation is very good, though here and there, on purely Eng- 
lish matters, he might with advantage have corrected his author. Why, for 
instance, should Dr. Lechler be allowed to say in the English version (i. 163), of 
the article in the Gentleman’s Magazine which first broached the theory that Wiclif 
of Canterbury Hall was not the Reformer, “its anonymous author was pro- 
fessedly a member of the Court of Heraldry—Courthope”? Mr. Courthope was 
actually a member of the Heralds’ College. Does “peculiaris regis clericus” 
(i212) mean anything more than a king’s chaplain? Why write the German form 
“ Sequenz” instead of the common English “Sequence”? Why“ Acts of Pro- 
éess” (ii; 825) instead of Indictments? But our principal quarrel with Dr. Lorimer 
is that he has omitted—with Lechler’s consent certainly—the Continental pre- 
cursors of Wiclif, about whom English readers certainly need information as much 
as they do about those of our own country; and that he has adopted Lechler’s 
abominable practice of putting the notes at the end of the chapter, not under the 
text; itis excessively tiresome to spend some minutes in searching for a reference 
thirty or forty pages distant. . 5 . 


Most of the essays composing Mr. Peter Bayne’s volume* (The Chief Actors in the, 
Puritan Revolution: James Clark’ & Co.) have appeared in the CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW, though not one of them is republished, the author tellsus, without impor- 
tantalteration. As they now stand, they supply a series of brilliant and interesting 
pictures of the leading figures of the Commonwealth period, which Mr. Bayne calls 
the “Puritan Revolution.” The title is, we think, not a happy one; it seems to 
describe the religious element as the sole motive power in the great changes of the 
seventeenth century, and this view is not, we think, tenable. The movement became, 
no doubt, very much.a religious one, but in its origin it was quite.as much con- 
stitutional as religious; Pym and Hampden, whom Mr. Bayne notices but 
slightly, were surely as important factors in the Revolution as some to whom 
special studies are devoted. And what is the meaning of the word “ Puritan P?” 

t is intelligible enough as applied by writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries to a party who objected, first to certain ceremonies, and secondly to 
certain doctrines, of the Church; but what does it mean when itis used so as to 
include Prynne and Milton? What qualities have these in common? The notion. 
of Milton being a “Puritan”? seems to us to pervert Mr. Bayne’s view of him. 
The gorgeous and sensuous poet, the chief product of the Renaissance in Eng- 
land, the audacious innovator in Christian doctrine and social observances, the 
lover of, the “ high embowed roof” and the “ pealing organ,”.seems to us as little 
Puritan as can easily be imagined; his great classic poem is on a Biblical subject, 
but it is hardly more Puritan than Tasso’s “ Jerusalem.” The fact is, that of late 
years a fashion has sprung up of using the word “ Puritan” to describe any 
religious person whose religion does not incline to ceremonial; and this is to be 
regretted, inasmuch as it had been already appropriated to designate the narrowest. 
party of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. As to the essays themselves, short 
studies of character are naturally most successful in the case of those who present 
a tolerably simple outline; it is much easier to picture Henrietta Maria ar Mont- 
rose in any essay of forty pages than Laud or Cromwell. In the case of Laud, 
Mr. Bayne is certainly vastly more fair than the crowd of writers who have vilified 
him as the Papist, the Jesuit in disguise, and the rest; “but we are surprised that 
he does not take into account, in estimating his character, his friendship for Lord 

. Falkland and his patronage of such men as Hales and Chillingworth, though he 
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shows in the essay on Clarendon that he is not unaware of these circumstances. ` 
Nor do we think he pays sufficient attention to the evidence afforded by the cor- 
respondence with Strafford, that Land’s energies were devoted at least as much to 
political as to purely ecclesiastical objects. Mr. Bayne, however, sees clearly what 

‘Lord Macaulay did not, that Laud rose from a low position to the highest in the- 
realm mainly because he was a man of great ability and extraordinary force of 
character. 

We have mentioned one or two points in which we do not altogether agree with 
Mr. Bayne, but on the-whole he has presented a remarkably fair, as well as clear 
and vigorous picture of Laud, Henrietta Maria, Charles I., the Covenanters, 
Charles II., and Argyle, Montrose, Milton, Sir Harry Vane, Cromwell, and 
Clarendon—the figures whom he has selected for the principal light. We learn 
much incidentally of their contemporaries, and the whole work is the product of 
real and careful research, though Mr. Bayne has chosen to obliterate the traces of 
his labours by denying us references to his sources. 


Dr. Abel Stevens’ book (History of Methodism: Wesleyan Conference Office) 
is a reissue of an American publication, and carries the history of the great 
religious movement of the eighteenth century up to the death of Whitefield in 
1770. The professed object of the author has been to present Methodism as a 
whole, and to exhibit its Calvinistic and Arminian prophets alike as co-operating 
in one great work, “ostensibly within the Church of England, at least during 
the lives of the chief Methodist founders, though reaching beyond it to most 
of the Protestantism of England and America.” The work naturally exhibits 
the great actors of the romantic story in their most heroic aspect, and lays no 
great stress on the more unwholesome results of the intoxication of enthusiasm, 
which somewhat excuse and explain much of the hostility from the clergy and 
the “ literary classes” encountered by Wesley and Whitefield. 

A fair estimate of the movement is of course impossible, unless we take into 
account, with the eloquence that stirred even a Lord Chesterfield, the “lash at the 
fat downy doctors of the Establishment,” without which Whitefield at one time 
regarded every peroration as incomplete, and the views of superstition and want 
of common sense which crossed Wesley’s splendid ambition for righteousness and 
his great powers of organization. Dr. Stevens palliates the weaknesses of his heroes, 
but on the whole he tells the story vividly and well, and only does justice to the 
nobility of such characters as, among the Calvinists, Lady Huntingdon, Howell 
Harris, Berridge, Venn, and Romaine; among the Arminians, Nelson, William 
Grimshaw of Haworth, and John William Fletcher, who, being offered the living 
of Dunham, worth £400 a year, and refusing it because it held out a prospect of 
“too much money and too little work,” ultimately received the charge of the 
people from whom lucre could not lure him, and made the name of an obscure 
village famous in two continents, as vicar of Madeley. ` 

With every wish for the continued identity of the English and American 
languages, we are afraid there must be some ground for the Transatlantic accusa- 
tion that our own is falling away from the true standard, when we read that 
Southey’s misapprehension of the providential design of Methodism has deprived 
his work of value “ aside from the romantic interest of its facts.” And we hesi- 
tate to believe that Gay states it to be “incredible to. conceive” what an effect the 
essays of Addison and Steele had on the town. ; 2 

Masters of “ Houses” at Charterhouse now would find their butchers’ bills much 
decreased if they could adopt the sanitary system observed by Wesley at that 
illustrious school. We are informed that when he was deprived of his daily 
portion of animal food by the tyranny of bigger boys, he preserved his health by 
running round the garden (?) three times every day. : 

Dr. Stevens probably very justly sums up Whitefield’s character in describing 
him as “a man of no great intelligence, andof less learning, butof unquestionable 
genius, perhaps the greatest known, in the greatest or at least the rarest power, of 
genius—eloquence.” His most ungénerous detractor could not wish his remains 
a worse fate than they suffer from the citizens of Newburyport, in the Federal 
Street Church of which town they can scarcely be said to repose. “The visitor 
descends into a vault under the pulpit, where, between two ancient pastor's of the 
church, lies the open coffin of Whitefield. The bare and decaying bones lie upon 
a slight bed of mould, formed of the dust of the body. As the thoughtful spec- 
tator gazes upon the full-orbed cranium, or takes it into his hand, many an eager 
inquiry is startled within him.” One inquiry, not suggested in the text, should 
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surely be whether no decent shrine could be provided to secure the relics from 
impertinent intrusion. 


Dr. Merle D’Aubigné’s History of the Reformation, of which the eighth 

volume (Spain, England, Germany: Longmans) is the completion, has been, in 
part, before the world for no shorter a period than forty-three years, for it 
was in 1835 that the first section of the author’s “History of the Reforma- 
tion in the Sixteenth Century” appeared. Even then it had the guarantee | 
of long and careful research, for so- far back as 1817, D’Aubigné, then a young 
man of twenty-three, had been roused by a visit to the Wartburg on the Ter- 
centenary of Luther’s challenge to Tetzel, to devote his life to writing the history 
of the great religious revolution which that incident inaugurated. Henceforward, 
till his death in 1872, this task became the engrossing labour of his life, so that as 
a whole his history represents fifty-five years of study! The result of such con- 
scientious preparation embodied in a narrative at once accurate, animated, and 
picturesque, was an instant popularity when the first volumes. were published. 
Unfortunately, the whole did not receive the last revision of the author, and this 
volume, in particular, has been printed, at least in part, without having had the 
advantage of that re-writing which, the editor tells us, was usual with D’ Aubigné 
before sending his MS. finally to press. Nevertheless, it is the worthy close of a 
work characterized by great merits, though the breadth of the subjects treated 
makes each rather a condensed sketch than a history. Thus, the Reformation in 
Spain, from 1520 to 1555, is comprised in 169 pages; that in England, from 1536 
to 1547, in 190, while Germany, from. 1520 to 1546—the last and therefore the 
slightest part of the volume—has only 53 pages. What there is, however, is so 
fresh in some parts and so pleasantly written throughout that we can only regret 
the impossibility of its now being filled out as the author intended. Original docu- 
ments have been used. Thus the true story of Queen Juana, mother of Charles V., 
first discovered by Bergenroth is given, and incidents overlooked by other historians 
even in our English story are duly noted. Thus, he mentions the fact—sadly de- 
structive of Mr. Froude’s account of the deep sorrow of Henry VIII. at the death 
of Jane Seymour—that the amiable widower wrote to the ambassadors in France and 
Germany the very day the queen died, ordering them to seek another wife for him! 
It may be objected by some that D’Aubigné wants breadth of treatment and due 
recognition of various influences at work in the pened of the Reformation, and 
there is a measure of truth in the criticism, but there is so warm an evangelical 
spirit, and such transparent candour throughout, that with a very large number 
his History will long be justly popular. 
' One curious fact noticed respecting Tetzel’s indulgences must-not be omitted 
even from this brief notice. “Indulgence” is extended in them to almost every 
kind of sin, but it is withheld from those who conspire against the Pope, murder 
bishops, or import alum from any heathen country and who do not use that 
obtained from Tolfi in the Pope’s dominions! There is no doubt of this, for a fac. 
simile of the Indulgence is given from a copy in the British Museum, and any one 
can read the extraordinary exception for himself. 

An index.of twenty-eight pages adds greatly to the value of this excellent 
translation. z 


Mr. Charles Lindsay has been long known favourably in Canada as one of the 
most able and temperate of its newspaper editors, inclined rather to the Conser- 
vative than to the Liberal side, and as little inclined to theological controversy as 
he is skilled in political. His book (Rome in Canada: The Ultramontane Struggle 
for Supremacy over the Civil Authority: Sampson Low & Co.) is quite in 
keeping with these antecedents. It is theologically colourless, maintains a 
judicial calmness, and looks atthe great question of which it treats solely from its 
political side—that is, in its bearings on civil and religious liberty. Mr. Lindsay’s 
book is, in fact, a fresh proof that the ecclesiastical Rome of to-day is identical, 
as far as it can be, with the Rome of the middle ages, abating none of its 
pretensions, however it may, in given cases, keep them prudently in abeyanct. 

The story of Romish aggression in Canada is very similar to that which we see in 
Belgium, Within this generation a school has risen in French Canada more Popish 
than the Pope, or at least as audacious as even Boniface VIII. It does not scruple 
to maintain from the pulpit and the press that “the Roman Catholic episcopate 
of Canada is as much above the civil power as the supérnatural is superior to the 
natural; that the Pope is the Church; that the Church contains the State; that 
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every human being is subject to the Pope; that the Pope has the right to com- 
mand the obedience of the king and to control his armies; that the civil authority 
can place no limit to the ecclesiastical power, and that it is a pernicious doctrine 
to allege that it has the right to do so; that to deny the priests the right to use 
their spiritual authority to control the elections is to exclude God from the regu- 
lation of human affairs; that civil laws which are contrary to the pretensions of 
Rome are null and void; and that the judiciary has no power to interpret the true 
Sense of laws so passed, which are, in: fact, not laws at all; that civil society is 
inferior to the Church; and that it is contrary to the natural order of things to 
pretend that the-Church can be cited before the civil tribunals.” Mr. Lindsay’s 
volume is devoted to an able illustration of the ‘practical application of these 
claims in the recent history of Lower Canada. He adduces his authorities for all 
his statements, and the completeness with which this is done makes his book 
very valuable.as a trustworthy manual of the real bearing of Romanism on 
modern society in this country and in Ireland. If anything be wanting to 
deepen the healthy British aversion to the rule of priests, it will be supplied by 
Mr. Lindsay’s pages. They bring before us a British province in which no news- 
paper can be published in the language of the people without episcopal sanction ; 
no elector can vote, on peril of excommunication, except in obedience to priestly 
dictation; no wife can receive absolution if she do not reveal to her confessor the 
political opinions of her husband, and even the name of the newspaper he reads; 
and where no one dares read, no library dares have on its shelves, any book which 
the bishop chooses to proscribe. To disobey the Church in the least particular— 
that is, to think for one’s self—is to be ostracized in life, and to be thrust out of 
consecrated ground when dead. ; 


In Religious Strife in British History, by the Hon. Albert S. G. Canning 
(Smith, Elder, & Co.) we have a sketch of the religious controversies—or, rather, of 
religious controversies so far as they have produced war or persecution—in Great 
Britain, from the Reformation to the Irish Rebellion of 1798. This was appa- 
rently in Mr. Canning’s eyes the end of strife, for he speaks (p. 252) of “ the final 
close of religious and political strife in Great Britain and Treland” as if it were a 
past epoch, though to ordinary men it certainly seems that there has been a good 
deal of religious and political’ strife, and that even a good many heads have been: 
broken, since that time. My. Canning is a little uncertain as to whatis “ religious 
strife.” Lady Jane Grey he supposes to have been beheaded because she was a 
Protestant, and Mary Queen of Scots because she was a Roman Catholic ; yet it 
is probable that Mary would have put to death a rival queen, even if she had been 
of her own religion ; and that Elizabeth and her advisers would have been glad to 
get rid of a poe like Mary Stuart, had she been ever so sound a Protestant. 
He apparently takes both the Scottish Rebellion of 1745 and the Irish Rebellion 
. of 1798 to have been “religious strifes,” though there are surely very obvious 
causes to be found for them besides religion. The truth is, that a good sketch of a 
period is the very last thing that can be written effectively from slight study, and 
Mr. Canning’s study—in spite of the curious list of works referred to, which 
includes Strype’s Annals and Cassell’s History of England—has been slight. 
Unless a man has a wide and well-digested knowledge of the period of which he 
treats, he cannot seize the real turning-points, nor give the real characteristics, 
nor trust the right authorities; he is apt to put in the things that neppen to have 
for himself the attraction of novelty, instead of the things which are really 
significant. An odd instance of Mr. Canning’s readiness to catch at a bit of 
special information is the following :—“ It has been stated by an eminent German 
theologian (Dr. Déllinger, whose opinion was kindly communicated by the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone to the author of this work), that English Roman Catholics 
were in this reign required to abjure the deposing doctrines as heretical.” Tt was 
hardly worth while to adduce the “opinion” of Dr. Déllinger, even when com- 
municated by Mr. Gladstone, as to so plajn a matter of fact as this—that the oath 
referred to requires men to abjure, as “impious and heretical, that damnable 
doctrine and position,” that princes excommunicated by the Pope may be deprived 
by their subjects. The statute-book was here the obvious authority to refer to, - 
not Dr. Déllinger. Probably Mr. Canning misunderstood Mr. Gladstone, who 
must be familiar. enough with the oath in question. The book is written with the 
excellent intention of deprecating religious wars and persecutions, and we are sorry 
not to be able to speak more favourably of it. Probably if, instead of publishing 
a series of small books which will speedily be forgotten, Mr. Canning were to 
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settle steadily down to serious study of some one subject for ten or twelve years, 
he might produce something worthy of being preserved. ~ 


Two very readable narratives of mission work in China have lately been 
published under the auspices of the Church Missionary Society (The Story of the 
Cheh-Kiang Mission, by the Rev. A. E. Moule; and The Story of the Fesh-Kien 
Mission, by Eugene Stock. Seeley & Co.). An extract from a missionary’s 
journal, quoted im the latter of the two little volumes, describes his mare as 
slipping into a pond, breaking her bridle, and being re-captured with difficulty 
while rolling in a fresh ploughed field. “A man who had seen the accident 
then called out to those standing near me, ‘Is he a Teacher of the doctrines 
of Jesus? Why then did not Jesus protect him P? At this the people laughed, 
and thought this a cause of triumph. I endeavoured to show that I had been 
protected, and that as it was I had not even any of the mud of the pond upon 
me, and the only harm my horse had sustained was a wetting and a roll in 
the dirt, which would all brush off when dry; therefore, considering the. danger 
I had been exposed to, I had great cause for thankfulness.” It seems rather 
dangerous to stake the truth of the message in any way on the material pros- 
perity or physical well-being of the messenger, and a more orthodox as well 
as a safer reply to the jibing Chinamen would have been, “Jesus has not 
promised his spokesmen any miraculous protection, and the gospel is the gospel 
whatever happens to me.” Te RS os : f 

The Buddhist’s intense'reverence for his forefathers is brought out in the 
narrative, and we can understand the difficulty St. Francis Xavier had in 
persuading him to exchange his Nirvana for a religion involving a Hell where 
they are burning hopelessly for ever. It may be hoped the Church Missionary 
Society’s emissaries aré free from both the difficulty and its cause. 


'I.—MODERN HISTORY: 
(Under the Direction -of Plae s. Rawson GARDINER.) 


part of which is republished, though not without ‘considerable alteration, 
: from.the pages of this REVIEW, is a work which tells well for the progress 
of historical scholarship in the present day. The conception on which,the modern 
school of history founds its achievements is the acknowledgment that all con- 
siderable political partiés arise in. response to some permanent need in human 
nature, and .that if they. fail it is either. because they have provided a very 
insufficient answer to that need; or because they have neglected some other need 
which is equally permanent: ` - ; i : ' 

Such a view is that which on the whole is taken by Mr. Bayne. Hisaccount, for 
instance, of the quarrel between Cromwell and Vane is singularly fair. If he has 
no talk about constitutional pedants standing in the way of divinely-appointed 

-heroes, neither has. he any talk of selfish usurpers overpowering constitutional 
liberty. He tries his best to go into the characters of the men, and to find out 
what they wante before assuming to judge them. . When he fails, as it must be 
acknowledged he often fails, it is because his examination of facts is not sufficiently 
thorough, or because his intellectual sympathies are too limited to enable him to 
understand all his characters. Perhaps the essay on Laud is the most unsatisfac- 
tory in the book, and yet it .is‘one which calls forth the greatest good feeling for 
the writer. His notion that Land’s sysigm was in some way connected with the 
system of the Ritualists of the present day, and the Church of Hooker and Taylor 
was balancing itself, as it were, on a razor’s edge between two great opposing 
masses of doctrine, is so utterly opposed to.the truth, that the candid reader will be 
apt to conceive.a warm admiration for one who, imagining such things as these, 
could yet striggle earnestly to present Laud in the best possible light which his 
misconceptions would allow of. . . 

The fact is that Mr. Bayne, with all the good-will in the world, has not bestowed 
upon the period ‘that enormous amount of labour which will alone justifyeven an 
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attempt to pronounce an opinion on the questions involved in his work. Question- 
able statements are given as though they were not questionable, and difficulties 
are treated as if they had no existence. Take what is a matter of some importance, 
Mr. Bayne’s account of the political conversion of Montrose. Speaking of the 
meeting at Berwick in July 1639, he writes :— 


“Charles completely won the heart of Montrose, who did not come at once to a breach 
with the Covenanters, but vehemently exerted himself to oppose, by constitutional 
methods, the party which suspected the King. He placed himself in frank antagonism 
to Argyle in the Parliament which met in Edinburgh early in 1640. His belief was 
that the King meant well, and that the objects of the Covenant had been secured.” 


All this reads very well, but in the first place the phrase about winning Mont- 
rose’s heart goes a good deal further than Mr. Bayne’s authorities warrant, 
and in the second place the Parliament of June 1640, which Mr. Bayne speaks of 
as eAtly in the year, is of very little importance as compared with the decisive 
session of 1639. Then it was that the Bills which Charles justly regarded as sub- 
versive of the monarchical constitution were adopted by the Lords of the Articles. 
It may, doubtless, be argued that such a subversion was necessary, but it is 
certain that unless stress is laid upon the proceedings of this session we 
have no real key to Montrose’s career. Very likely there was, as Mr. Bayne 
says, latent jealousy of Argyle, and a dislike in Montrose to take the second 
place anywhere; but the intellectual basis of Montrose’s proceedings is probably 
to be found in his dislike of the political oligarchy which in practice became the 
supremacy of faction. When Charles, in 1640, under Strafford’s guidance ap- 
peared as an enemy of the Presbyterian settlement as well as of the Parliamentary 
claims, Montrose once more, though in a doubtful and dissatisfied mood, threw in 
his lot with his countrymen and dashed at their head across the Tyne at Newburn. 
As soon as peace was restored and the ecclesiastical arrangements were fairly 


settled, Montrose wisely or unwisely looked to Charles as a bulwark against an - 


aristocratic faction. Such at least is the apparently natural explanation arising 
from the facts when once they are fully known. Such an instance of slurring over 
important facts will, perhaps, serve to cause hesitation before accepting all 
Mr. Bayne’s inferences, though no candid reader will fail to give him all due 
acknowledgment for his fairness of spirit in dealing with questions bristling with 
controversy. ° 


The fourth and fifth volumes of Professor Masson’s Life of John Milton, Narrated 
in Connection with the Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of his Time 
(Macmillan & Co.), affords a wonderful example of a close and laborious study of 
facts. No one hereafter will have to search elsewhere for the details of Milton’s 
life, and probably the very fulness with which information is given about all 
Milton’s friends and enemies will serve to deter some readers from mastering the 
whole of the book. It is impossible to deny that a want of due proportion, and of 
orderly arrangement other than mechanical, is the chief blot upon Professor 
Masson’s work, though the fault will be put up with by the diligent student in 
consideration of the porone with which the work is done. Here and there, 
perhaps, as in the defence of Milton, when he is found in the curious position of a 
Licenser, and when ‘he throws blame upon the memory of Cromwell after his 
death, there is a little touch of the over-zeal of a biographer, but it is seldom that 
Professor Masson fairly throws himself open to such an imputation. In the his- 
torical portion of the work his sympathies are hardly sufficiently general to enable 
him to do work altogether satisfactory. Naturally enough more labour has been 
bestowed on Cromwell than on any other personage except Milton, and the growing 
conservatism of the Protector, especially in the matter of Church establishments, 
is admirably brought out. Then, again, the instanceof Milton’s nephews plunging 
into the lower literature of Royalist irreligion brings before the reader one 
of the great causes of the failure ofethe Puritan experiment in the reaction 
which necessarily followed against its strictness, But the author admires Puritan- 
ism too much to combine in one picture the weaknesses of Puritanism with its 
strength. 


The seventh volume of the Additional Despatches of the Duke of Wellington (John 
Murray) reaches from April, 1880, to October, 1831. Coming down to the rejection 
of the Reform Bill by the House of Lords, they present the spectacle of a man of 
the highest character and ability resisting a measure which has certainly not 
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produced the evils which he predicted as its inevitable result. It is a volume 
remarkable as bringing strongly before us the: limitations of genius. Nothing 
js more striking than the broad common sense with which the Duke waves 
aside the imprudent suggestions of his supporters, and puts down with a high 
hand the notion of contending for the “rights of the aristocracy” (p. 384), a 
phrase which he declares to be unintelligible to him, except so far as the aris- 
tocracy share in the general rights of property. On the other hand, it would 
not be fair to make him responsible for the wild idea that Birmingham could 
not be called on to send representatives to Parliament without w breach of the 
union with Scotland, and that Gatton and Old Sarum could not be disfranchised 
without making all property unsafe (p. 409): Such a notion does not recur in the 
correspondence, and was most likely put into his head by some over-sagacious 
lawyer. 

The Duke’s position was simply that no property would be-secure before the 
ignorant outcry of the mob government which he feared, and during the weeks 
which preceded the rejection of the Bill by the Lords this feeling was supported 
by a belief amounting to assurance that the country was gradually coming round 
= tò his view, and would be likely to rally round the Lords in defence of the 
Constitution. It will be interesting to see from the forthcoming. volume 
whether this belief sustained’ a shock before the final passing of the measure in 
1832. ; j 

The usual explanàtion of the Duke’s mistake is that he was a soldier and not a - 
statesman. But though this explanation may go for something, it will not cover 
the whole of the case. The Duke’s soldiering in the Peninsula had been sup- 
ported by many of the elements of statesmanship. But he had not only lived in 
times when at least the immediate consequences of popular commotions had led 
to evils of the worst description, but he had had special experience òf the windi- 
ness of popular movements in his dealings with the Spaniards. Nor was he at 
all likely to be carried away by the enthusiasm of reformers. There is always in 
every great national uprising a great deal of misplaced hope which forms part of 
the motive power by which solid arguments make their way, and it is quite evident 
that neither the hopes nor the arguments were likely to make much impression 
on the Iron Duke. The distinct evidence of this volume is that he had no sym- 
pathetic intelligence of the minds of men who were not cast in quite the same 
mould as himself. It was a puzzle to him why the ultra-Tories deserted him in 
1830, and within.a few weeks of the fall of his Ministry he was making overtures 
to Lord Palmerston to desert his allies and to take office under him. Ina letter 
written on October 10, 1830, after speaking of the material prosperity of the 
country, he goes on to speak of the difficulties of the Government. ‘‘ There is, 
however,” he writes (p. 295), 


“a great deal of uneasiness in the country respecting the unsettled state of the Conti- 
nent, and, as is usual upon similar occasions, men’s minds are unsettled upon a variety of 
political questions, such as Parliamentary Reform, Tithes, Slavery, Taxation, &e. But 
I hope that the meeting of Parliament will tend to tranquillize, and that we shall get 
through our difficulties.” 


So cursory a mention of such important questions in the face of the generation 
which was to grapple with all these difficulties is decisive of the qualities of the 
Duke to take the lead in the political life of his day. ` eka 

If the Duke was not a great statesman he was-a great character. One can 
fancy with what self-restramed contempt he must have read a letter from Lord 
Boe which seems to have fallen into his hands, Here is an extract (p. 


“For myself personally I care not. I mean to make an attempt to get rid of my 
~ peerage the moment I quit the Great Seal. I pant to be back to the House of Commons. 
But be that successful, or be it not, at all events I have my former weight in the 
country, which, rely upon it, has not been lessened by my judicial or my official conduct. 
I shall keep it up, I shall extend it by all justifiable means,” &c. ' 


Lf this was all that remained to us of Brougham, there would be no difficulty in 
understanding how it was that, though the Duke was wrong and the Chancellor 
was right, the respect and veneration with which Wellington was honoured was 
never accorded to Brougham. : . f 
One letter in this volume has an interest quite apart from politics. -It is the 
one in which the Duke, writing to Croker, speaks of Baird’s dissatisfaction at 
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being passed over in the selection for the post of Governor after the capture of 
Seringapatam. “ Baird,” he writes (p. 396), 

“was a gallant, hard-headed, lion-hearted officer, but he had no talent, no tact; 
had strong prejudices against the natives; and he was peculiarly disqualified from his 
manners, habits, &c., and it was supposed his temper, for the management of them. . . . 
I must say that I was the fit person to be selected. I had commanded the Nizam’s 
army during the campaign, and had given universal satisfaction 3 I was liked by the 
natives.” 


There are one or two points on which editorial explanation would not have been 
amiss. At page 223 is a memorandum on French affairs printed as the Duke’s, 
‘and followed by his signature. Not only is the style perfectly unlike his, but it 
contains these words :— We perform that duty which is the most useful that a 
public journalist can perform.” The idea of the Duke appearing as a public 
journalist is obviously absurd. ‘There must be a mistake somewhere. 

Again, a memorandum on Turkish affairs contains the following sentence in 
relation to the Russians :—‘ We now hear of the intention of passing the Pruth, 
and eventually the Danube.” The Russians crossed the Pruth on May 7, 1828. 
Yet the paper, itself undated, is placed after one of November 3, 1830. It was no 
doubt drawn up soon after the accession of the Wellington Ministry to office in 
January, 1828. 


M. A. Legrette’s Louis XIV. et Strasbourg is an account of the circum. 
stances which led to the annexation, drawn from unedited documents. The author 
does not consider that the King’s morality was perfect, but he holds that there 
were attenuating circumstances, and that at all events Prince Bismarck has done 
things at least as bad. : 


Mr. Lecky, in his History of England in the Eighteenth Century (Long- 
mans), has chosen a line of his own which marks out his work from those of his 
predecessors, ‘and especially from Lord Stanhope’s well-known History of the 
greater part of the period which he has chosen. It has been his object, he 
tells us, “to disengage from the great mass of facts those which relate to the 
permanent forces of the nation, or which indicate some of the more enduring 
features of national life.” It is now too late in the day to do more than refer 
to the warm appreciation of his book which has been shown by those who are 
best qualified to commend it. Mr. Lecky has all the qualities of a careful 
student of historical facts, and of a calm and impartial judge. The sketches of 
the careers and characters of Walpole, of the elder Pitt, and of John Wesley, 
give full evidence of his powers as an historian. Of still greater interest are the 
admirable pages in which he explains the causes of the success of the Whig 
party under the first kings of the House of Hanover, in spite of its numerical 
weakness, or vindicates the course of Irish history from the misrepresentations 
of Mr. Froude. The fault of the book is undoubtedly its want of artistic form. 
The disproportionate length accorded to Irish and Scottish affairs has been the 
subject of general comment. Other parts of the book, however, show signs of 
similar want of proportion, and the reader is often conducted through a mass of 
evidence to prove some not very important proposition. 

Mr. Lecky’s volume covers very much the same ground as Mr. Leslie Stephen’s 
“History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century ;”’ but he regards his 
subject from an entirely opposite point of view. Mr. Stephen treats of the 
thoughts which underlay the progress of the age. Mr. Lecky seeks for the 
changes in politics, in society, and in manners, and the numerous facts which. 
he is thus obliged to gather together are apt sometimes to leave a bewildering 
impression on the reader’s mind. This is the more the case because Mr. Lecky 
has very little sympathy with the forms of thought which were being thrown into 
the background. The old Toryism is merely to him a certain special kind of 
ignorance. He does not care to seek for the causes of its early strength. Yet it 
is only as*we appreciate the early vigour of dying creeds that we can take any 
interest in watching their slow but necessary extinction. 
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IIL—LITERATURE OF THE MIDDLE. AGES: 


= (Under the Direction of J. Bass MULLINGER.) 


medizeval times are not numerous; but they are sufficiently varied to remind 

us of the singularly diverse characteristics, antagonistic elements, and 
conflicting tendencies which. combine to form that highly complex period known 
as the Middle Ages. Mr. J. R. Green has given us the first half of his new edition of 
the “ History of the English People;” Professor Stubbs the-third and concluding 
volume of his “Constitutional History;” Ma. Gairdner a careful study of the 
reign and character of Richard III. Messrs. Kegan Paul and Co. have published 
translations of two German works of- considerable value,—Burckhardt’s “ Renais- 
sance in Italy,” and Dr. Lechler’s “ Wiclif and his English Precursors ;” and 
the Camden Society have issued an important monograph. If to these we add 
some more recondite material offered’ in sundry volumes of the Rolls Series, we 
shall have completed the list of all that is really noteworthy. 


Tr contributions recently made in English literature to the history of 


The estimate of the literary world with respect to the merits of Mr. Green’s 
History of the English People (Macmillan & Co.) may be looked upon as, by this time, 
fairly determined. Asa text-book of instruction, the work is surpassed by more than 
one existing manual ; but as a series of eloquerit, vigorous, and graphic descriptions, 
giving contour and life to the dry bones of history, and investing awide range of facts 
with new meaning and significance for the learner, it may safely be pronounced un- 
equalled. “Nothing better, indeed, can well be conceived, with regard to design and 
general execution, as a means of awakening in young English students an interest 
in the history of their fatherland. The present edition, though unaccompanied by 
any preface, puts forward, as it were, a tacit claim to rank higher than the original 
work. When complete it will consist of four handsome octavo volumes, with type well 
adapted for eyes no longer young, and of the form and dimensions ‘which, in such 
literature, are generally reserved for the standard classic. The whole arrangement 
is slightly altered; the first volume (ap. 449—1461) being divided into four books, 
viz.—(1) “ Early England ;” (2) “Foreign Kings ;” (8) “ The Charter ;” (4) “ The 
Parliament;’? of these, the last two take the place of the original division into 
«The Three Edwards” and “ The Hundred Years’ War.” The second volume is 
divided into two books,—‘ The Monarchy ’’—the adjunct of New being wisely 
dropped—(1461—1540), and “ The Reformation” (1540—1603). The short para- 
graphs under the head of “Authorities,” prefixed to the sections of the. original 
volume, have been slightly expanded and collected into a connected summary pre- 
fixed to each book. It is, however, no injustice to say that, for the student’s 
guidance, these might have been both more complete and more precise. The list 
of authorities specified under the period 1461—1540, for instance, is especially 
defective. Neither Fabyan nor Polydore Vergil is named. -Of Hall’s Chronicle 
we are told that it extends “from the reign of Edward IV. to that of Henry VIII.” 
—a statement which certainly would not convey the impression that the work 
reaches the year-1535. Respecting Hall’s merits as a historian, Mr. Green is 
silent; but if any inference may be drawn from his disregard of many of the 
facts recorded in the Chronicle (notably of More’s opening speech and attack on 
Wolsey at the first session of the Parliament of 1529), he looks upon. this writer as 
little more trustworthy for contemporary than for anterior times. Now although 
Hall undoubtedly composed the speeches which he represents as having been 
delivered in the Parliaments of the preceding century,—a device also resorted to 
by Sir Thomas More,—it seems difficult to believe that he would have ventured on 
the same license in connection with the Barliaments of his own day. But in truth 
Hall has of late been so hardly used at Oxford, that, were it possible to suppose 
her illustrious historical school to be actuated by the spirit of Anthony Wood, we 
should be half inclined to.refer his treatment to the fact that he was educated at 
King’s College, Cambridge. As regards nineteenth century writers, the most 
significant alteration is that whereby the labours of a popular living historian,— 
characterized in the original volume as “of high value,” “admirably wrought,” and 
“throwing much light,”—now receive only incidental recognition as embodying 
certain documents. It is really sad to note how, as research treads in the track 
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of the author of “The History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat 
of the Spanish Armada,” conviction deepens of the untrustworthiness of that 
superficially brilliant performance. : 

In Mr. Green’s narrative the alterations are numerous and not unimportant, 
while some of the omissions rather puzzle us. The marginal dates of particular 
events are no longer given, and as they are but sparingly supplied in the text, this 
becomes a serious drawback: If we take, for example, a period such as 1514—1529 
(certainly, owing to its close connexion with Continental politics, one of the most 
involved and perplexed in our national history), it is of small assistance-to find 
merely the two years which mark the limits of the chapter confronting us page 
after page. The want again of. any reference to authorities for specific state- 
ments, a defect which in this handsome edition might very well have been made 
good, continues to rendér the work much less useful’ than: it ought to be to the 
real student. Some salient facts, also, are from time to time omitted. It can 
surely hardly be looked upon as unimportant in relation to the history of the 
people that, within less than a century after the mission of Augustine, there was 
a bishop of York, armed with a Papal decree, who asserted claims which a king of 
Northumbria and a metropolitan of Canterbury refused to acknowledge, and that 
Theodore, in the seventh century, successfully resisted those encroachments to 
which Hincmar succumbed in the ninth. In the original volume (p. 28) Mr. 
Green just alludes to Wilfrid’s “ wonderful successes in pleading the right of ` 
Rome to the obedience of the Church of Northumbria,” and to his “wonderful 
defeats.” But in the present edition even this brief allusion has been omitted, 
and not only isso notable a fact as that which attests that the principle of the statute 
of Premunire was even thus early germinant in England completely ignored, 
but the most remarkable career and most: valuable biography of the seventh cen- 
tury receive what (making all due allowance for the limited scale-on which Mr. 
Green’s History is planned) we cannot but consider. very inadequate attention. 
-Not less singular is the entire omission of a suggestive though inaccurate passage 
in the previous edition, which served to illustrate the close relations existing 
between England and Frankland, and the courts of Offa and Charles the Great, 
towards the close of the eighth century, together with the war that threatened to 
interrupt these relations, and the successful mediation of Alcuin. The intercourse 
between the English and the Franks at this period is certainly an interesting and 
important, feature in the history of the two nations. In the cordial admiration 
which Mr. Green expresses for that fine old Benedictine, Matthew Paris, most 
students will heartily concur ; but the progress of research already shows that his 
estimate of Matthew’s independence of character as a courtier is much more 
favourable than the facts warrant. The patronage of Henry III., he asserts, 
“left little mark” on Matthew’s work. Now, the truth of the matter is, that Mr. 
Luard,.in his valuable though still uncompleted edition of the “ Chronica Majora,” 
on a comparison of the Cottonian MS. (which belongs to the period preor to 
Matthew’s presentation at court) with those of later date, has discovered conclu- 
sive proof of the very marked effects produced by the personal intercourse between 
the monarch and the historian on the pages of the “ Chronica,” the severe censures 
contained in thé’ Cottonian MS. having been either altogether expunged, or 
softened down in a most noticeable manner. 

Throughout these volumes a tendency is too frequently observable to bring for- 
ward what'is calculated to interest us now, rather than to make us feel and per- 
ceive what most interested and stirred our forefathers in their own day. Features 
and events which belong strictly to the national life, and were of the highest 
importance in the eyes of the Englishmen of those days, are thus not seldom 
passed by or very inadequately emphasized. Such, for example, are the great 
struggle for the imperial crown, in which Henry VIII. was a participant, in 1519 
—certainly the most memorable contest for that august prize that Europe had 
ever seen ; the apprehension and execution of the Duke of Buckingham, in 1521, 
an event, says Professor Brewer, that e filled all Europe with amazement;” the. 
important share taken by the University of Cambridge in influencing the mind of 
the country in favour'of the Reformation, first by finding a home and a chair for 
Erasmus, and next as the centre of Lutheran doctrine in England. Even to the 
history of his own university Mr. Green would seem to have devoted but little 
attention; for he makes it appear that the scandalous demonstration at Oxford 
against the “ New Learning,” in 1519, which roused the anger of both king and 
chancellor, preceded the foundation of Corpus Christi College by Bishop Fox, in 
1516, when in reality it was the foundation of that society and the favour shown 
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to the new studies in its statutes of 1517 that were ‘among the chief causes of the 
outbreak. : 3 ` j $ 

` It is certainly to be regretted that so much learning, historical insight, and 
power of exposition have not been accompanied in this edition by that attention 


to exactness in detail which would have assured the ‘student that in following the . 


author’s guidance, so far as it took him, he-would be treading firm ground. 


The merits of Professor Stubbs’ work, The -Constitutional History of Eng- 
land in its Origin and Development (The Clarendon Press), are now so uni- 
versally recognized that it would be superfluous here to repeat the praise which 
has been liberally bestowed in all quarters on his third and concluding volume. 
It may, however, be of service to indicate tlie more important additions to our 
knowledge of the subject made by. these chapters when compared with the 
treatises of preceding writers, and especially with the third part of the eighth 
chapter of Hallam’s “Middle Ages.” The volume is divided into four chapters— 
the eighteenth, nineteenth, twentieth, and twenty-first of the entire work. -The 
eighteenth is devoted to the more strictly political history of the nation during 
the long struggle between the Houses of York and Lancaster; and here the 
superiority of the treatment when compared with that of Brougham, Lingard, or 
the compilers of the “ Pictorial History” is too obvious to render any close com- 
parison necessary. The narrative and the criticism rest alike on original sources 
exclusively—the Rolls of Parliament, Rymer’s “Fodera,” and Wilkins’ “ Con- 
cilia,” together with the contemporary chroniclers. Material assistance has, how: 
ever, been afforded by the labours and research of other ‘living historical scholars. 
The “ Northern Registers,” edited by Canon Raine, and the “ Paston Letters,” as 

, edited by Mr. Gairdner, both supply numerous and important illustrative facts ; 
- while to the editions in the Rolls Series, by Mr. Haydon and Mr. William Hardy, 
we may also probably refer the excellent use which Professor Stubbs has been the 
first to make of the continuation of the “ Eulogium ” of the monk of Malmesbury, 
and of the French Chronicle of De Wavrin, the “ Seigneur du Forestel.”- Of these 
the latter, which in the first years of the fifteenth century is little more than an 
excerpt from Froissart and Monstrelet, rises with the reign of Henry V. to the 
rank of an independent authority. The warmth of the encomium bestowed on 
Henry, as “ by far the greatest king of Christendom,” and the only character in 
‘English fifteenth-century history which even “aspires to greatness,” is a notice- 
able feature in this chapter; but Professor Stubbs, we may observe, scarcely 
seems to regard Henry’s foreign policy with admiration quite as unreserved as 
that of Mr, Freeman. The rejection of the story of Prince Henry and Judge 

Gascoigne, and the refutation of the passage in Hall, which Shakespeare fol- 

lowed, representing Archbishop Chichele as urging on the King to the war with 
at home, are points also calling for mention. 

The nineteenth chapter, under the title “The Clergy, the King, and the Pope,” 
exhibits in their true connexion the more important facts in the relations of 
Church and State from the twelfth to. the sixteenth century. Students will find 
it of advantage to compare, very carefully, the. accounts here given’ of the Statute 
of Provisors and that of Preamunire with those given by Hallam. These acts, as 
Professor Stubbs truly says, furnish the clue of the events that connect the 
Constitutions of Clarendon with the Reformation, and the whole of this chapter 
does much ‘towards rendering this clue more discernible. ` ; 

The twentieth chapter relates exclusively to Parliamentary antiquities. Re- 
specting the origin and development of the characteristic functions of. the House 
of Commons, the fifteenth céntury contributes but little for our enlightenment. 
Such privileges and usages as already existed appear to have been preserved intact, 
and, so far from falling into desuetude and: decay, to have rather undergorie a 
process of hardening and sharpening, entering upon what our author terms “a 
stage of definition.” The chapter is accordingly'largely devoted to an investiga- 
tion of some of those points which, in the preceding volume, were left untouched 
or but imperfectly discussed. On the still mooted question'as to the period when 
the two Houses of Parliament first met and deliberated as separate bodies, Pro- 
fessor Stubbs inclines on the whole to favour the theory of Prynne and Hallam, 


and he considers that “the further'we look back, more traces of division than of! 


union appear to be discoverable.” With respect to the precedent cited by Hallam, 
« from the ninth of Henry IV., as establishing the exclusive right of the Commons 
" to originate money bills, he refers us to a remarkable departure from. this rule in 


France as the best means of diverting the national mind from ecclesiastical abuses’ 


x 
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the reign of Edward IV., which seems to render it at. least doubtful whethėr'‘the 
aight was of so exclusive a character as has generally been assumed. . 
The topics brought under notice in the concluding ‘chapter—* Social and 
Political Influences at the. Close of the Middle Ages”—are too numerous and 
‘diverse in character to admit of being here referred to. In certain respects it is 
the most interesting chapter of the whole work, presenting as it does many of the 
author’s more general impressions and conclusions, such as research of no ordinary 
extent and fidelity and a mature experience invest with a peculiar value. At 
page 50] there are some observations on the dangers of crude theorization in the 
interpretation of history which all students would do well to ponder; and towards 
the close, the influences of the Reformation are the subject of a few pregnant 
‘pages which indicate the service which Professor Stubbs may yet render to our 
- historical literature in adjusting. more dispassionately and accurately than any 
writer has hitherto done the claims of the chief leaders of that great movement 
‘upon our gratitude and sympathy: As for the labour bestowed on the production 
-of the present volume, it in no way lessens our sense of indebtedness to the author 
that his researches have been given, by his own admission, to the study “of a 
worn-out, helpless: age, that calls.for pity without sympathy, and yet balances 
weariness with something like regret.” - : 


It is matter for real congratulation that Mr. Gairdner’s attention should have 
‘been given to the career and character of Richard III. (History of the Life and 
Reign of Richard III., by James Gairdner: Longmans). That career and that 
‘character alike present us with so much of the ambiguous and the mysterious that 
‘they offer no slight temptation for the exercise of that perverted ingenuity which 
‘delights in reversing the verdicts of the past, and is ever. ready to hold a brief in 
‘the defence of one whom’ judge, jury, and the general -public have mentally long 
already condemned. The “ Historic Doubts” of Sir Horace Walpole are familiar 
to most. students of English history, but from any similar mode of treatment in 
the future Mr. Gairdner has probably effectually protected his subject. In his 
preface, he takes occasion emphatically to record bis dissent from the theory that 
the sceptical spirit is rightly applicable to historic data, whatever may be urged òn 
‘its behalf in connexion with scientific inquiry. “A minute study of the, facts,” 
he says, “has tended more and more to convince me of the general fidelity of the 
portrait with which we have been made familiar by Shakespeare and Sir Thomas 
More ;” while as regards historical inquiry in general, he holds that “the attempt 
to discard tradition in the examination of original sources .... is like the 
attempt to learn an unknown language without a teacher.” At the same time, 
however, his conclusions are by no means tantamount to an unconditional accept- 
ance of the traditional view of Richard’s character, as that of.“ a cold, deeply 
‘politic, scheming, and calculating villain.” In these pages the unhappy monarch 
‘ appears rather as a reckless and headstrong, albeit able and crafty man, in whom 

contrition for past-crime was far from mere hypocrisy, and who, there appears to 
‘be no sufficient reason for doubting, was actuated by a genuine desire for the 
-welfare of the nation over which he had so unrighteously acquired the sovereign 
‘power. “His good laws,” says Mr. Gairdner, “his proclamations in behalf of 
justice and morality, his benefactions to the Church, were all, I take it, conceived 
in this spirit, in which self-interest sought to reunite itself with a sense of public 
duty.” With respect to the charge of conspiracy on which the Protector hurried 
-Hastings to the scaffold and seized the reins of power, our author holds that there 
-was some ground for the accusation, and cites the testimony of Polydore Vergil 
{“a writer who cannot be suspected of any design to palliate the Protector’s 
“misdeeds ”’), to the effect that an act of sudden violence was really at this time in 
contemplation, having for its object the liberation of the young King from. his 
~unele’s control. Similarly,.as a partial refutation of the charge so frequently 
“preferred, that Richard revived the exactions of Edward IV., after having formally 
‘repudiated the theory of benevolences in Parliament, and in defiance of his own 
statute, Mr. Gairdner shows that this misstatement has arisen from a misappre- 
hension of a passage in the Croyland Chronicle, and prints the letter in which the 
Joan was solicited. In this document there is a distinct promise that the moneys 
_ Shall be repaid, and the dates of repayment are specified, i 
By virtue of his edition of the “ Trialogus,” published in 1869, Professor: 
‘Lechler at once took rank as a high authority Te that relates to the Tatin 
VOL. XXXIN. 2 U 
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writings of Wyclif; and his Johann von Wiclif umd die Vorgeschichte der Refor- 
mation, published at Leipzig in 1873, gave evidence of thé extension of his 
researches in connexion with the whole career of the great Reformer. The latter 
work has now been translated by Dr. Lorimer, with the omission, on the one hand, 
of a large amount of historical material illustrative of the Hussite and Lollard 
movements in the fifteenth century, and with the addition, on the other, of some 
new notes, designed to point out the sources of information recently made 
accessible by the publications of the Rolls Series in this country, among which 
Shirley’s “Fasciculi Zizaniorum,” Mr. Luard’s ‘‘ Letters of Grosseteste,;”’ and 
TORD Churchill Babington’s edition of Pecock’s ‘‘ Repressor,” are of special 
value. . 
Dr. Lechier does not possess: the peculiar” talent required for the successful 
portraiture of individual character, and Wyclif himself, in these pages, almost 
, disappears from view amid the labour bestowed with the design of accurately 
“ positing ” him in his relations to the theological thought and political cireum- 
stances of his age. The work is thus really far more historical than biographical 
in character. In the execution of his task the author exhibits a considerable amount 
of true German industry and something more than the ordinary German acumen. 
He is certainly entitled to the credit of having been the first to point out that in 
Wyclif, as in Luther, we must recognize “a gradual development of his thoughts 
and progress of his knowledge,” in opposition to Lewis, Dr. Robert Vaughan, and 
others, who have sought to represent the great Reformer as standing forth from 
the-very commencement of his public career, “‘ with a complete and unified system 
of thoughts.” The enthusiastic admirers of the English tracts have sometimes 
appeared to forget that their author was also the Member of Parliament, the. 
University Professor, and the distinguished Schoolman. In his second volume, 
Dr. Lechler adopts a conclusion which we must confess appears to be but imper- 
fectly supported by the evidence, to the effect that Wyclif sent out his itinerant: 
preachers before the year 1380, and that they represented. those whom he had: 
instructed in his capacity of professor at the university. i 
Dr. Lorimer’s additional notes will be found to afford useful guidance, especially 
as regards Wyclif’s Oxford experiences; but in connexion with these, Huber’s 
“ English Universities,” and Mr. Anstey’s “ Munimenta Academica,” should have 
found a place in the list of authorities. In a note appended to the fourth chapter, 
he quotes, from the “ Chronicon Anglie” of the monk of St. Alban’s, a passage 
which strikingly confirms his author’s distinguishing theory (above referred to), 
and proves that Wyclif throughout the greater part of his life, probably within 
five years of his death, was a staunch friend and admirer of those very Mendicant 


r 


Qrders whom he eventually so unmercifully attacked. 


Dr. Burckhardt’s Die Cultur der Renaissance in Italien-has long been favour- 
ably known-to English students of German literature, and the reputation ofthe . 
work fully justifies the publication of the present translation :—The Civilization 
of the Period of the Renatssance-in Italy; translated by S. G. O. Middlemore 
(C. Kegan Paul & Co.). This has been made from the third German edition, which 
embodies both additions to the text and also numerous and valuable notes 
from the pen of Dr. Ludwig Geiger, the learned biographer of Reuchlin. 
To a considerable extent Dr. Burckhardt’s work traverses the same ground 
as Mr. J. A. Symonds’ attractive volumes on the same subject, but it is muck 
less occupied with the- individual scholar of the period; while it supplies from- 
‘the stores of a deeper erudition and more extended research a much fuller 
investigation of what may be termed the antiquities of the Renaissance. The 
discrimination and accuracy of treatment with which the good and the evil of 
that complex movement are delineated, give to these volumes a special value; 
and as a répertoire of facts illustrative of the defects and dangers of a culture 
which depended solely on an esthetic.and intellectual basis for its conceptions, the 
work well deserves more than one perusal.® On the one hand we are presented with 
the inspiring spectacle of the revival of a healthy and invigorating lovesof nature 
and admiration of the beautiful, a generous appreciation of excellence in every 
province of literature and art, together with a chivalrous sense of honour; on the 
other, as these virtues degenerated into their corresponding vices, there is to be 
seen degrading sensuality arid heartless profligacy, in literature a wearisome strain- 
-ing for effect and ‘canons of style and diction which violated the laws of all true 

art, and finally,.a condition of society in which the slanderous lampson, the ` 
poisoned chalice, and the assassin’s dagger were customary and accepted modes of 
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retaliation. What, Athens.in the first century B.c. was to the Roman empire, 
what.the Paris of Louis. Quatorze was.to modern Europe, that was the Italy:of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries.to the men of the medieval era. It might, per- 
haps, afford the teachers of a cotitemporary school of philosophy some material. 
for: reflection, if, in their endeavéurs to construct a science of sociology, they would 
` endeavour fully to. explain What-was the vitiating defect common to these widely. 
separated examples of ‘a-high civilization, which struck so fatally at the springs of. 
both national and social well-being. Some suggestive-and even subtle criticism in 
relation to this question will be found in the concluding part of. Dr. Burckhardt’s 
work, in the chapter “ Morality and Religion.” - ; got aS : 


‘Harpsfield’s Treatise on the Pretended Divorce (A Treatise on the Pretended 
Divorée between Henry VIII. and Catherine of Aragon, by Nicholas Harpsfield, 
LL.D.; now first printed from a collation of Four MSS. by Nicholas Pocock, 
M.A.) has been added to the list’ of the Camden Society’s publications, arid well 
deserves their selection. Though written in the reign. of Queen Mary, it is 
from ‘first to last a mediæval treatise, heavy with the scholarship of the middle 
ages, and conceived in á purely scholastic spirit. Harpsfield was‘ Regius Professor 
of Greek at Oxford, having been appointed to the chair in 1546. A staunch and 
conscientious Catholic, he was under the necessity of quitting the kingdom on the 
accession of Edward VI., but he returned in the ensuing reign, and was made 
Archdeacon of Canterbury in 1554.. In 1559 he was imprisoned for his denial of 
the royal supremacy, and ‘died in confinement in 1583. j 
The text of the present volume is mainly that of the MS. in possession of 
Mr. Eyston, of Hast Hendred House, Berkshire, which Mr. Pocock has found to 
be of superior authority tothe manuscript in the Grenville Library. The main 
value of Harpsfield’s treatise consists in the corroboration that it -affords of 
Sanders, and notably, inter alia, of the astonishing story told by the latter, of 
Oranmer’s carrying his wife about with him, during the time that the Six Articles 
were in force, concealed in a chest with breathing holes! ‘But much,” says 
Mr. Pocock, “of what would have been pronounced to be fiction fifty years ago, 
if this manuscript had then been published, has been amply verified by the publi- 
cation of “the State Papers of the reign of Henry VIIL, the: Records of the Re-“7 
formation, published by the present editor at Oxford in 1870, and by Mi. Brewer’s: 

alendar so far‘as it has reached.” ae ae l TAN 

. Haxpsfield divides his treatise into’ three ‘books. Of these, the first is a'justi- 
fication on abstract grounds of ‘thé lawfulness of Henry’s marriage. with Queen 
Catharine, taken in a great measure from Bishop Fisher; the second is a reply- 
seriatim to the objections raised by the writers who lent their pens:to the support 
of the divorce,—Hgidius de ‘Bellamera,; Marcus Mantua, and Robert Wakefield ; 
the third is devoted to a discussion of the arguments whereby the action of Parlia- 
ment, in connexion with the divorce, had been defended. 

A significant proof of the unrivalled moral influence which More’s character and 
genius commanded is afforded by the fact that Harpsfield evidently considers that 
his arguments cannot be better recommended than by assuming them to beidentical - 
with those. which were present; to'More’s: mind when he refused the Oath of `’ 
Succession. It may also be noted, ás a singular inversion of the representations of 
Fox and Bale, that Harpsfield laments “the notable decay of prayer, fasting, and 
alms, and universally of ‘all virtious living,” and asserts that the monasteries 
“were the very nurseries not only of piety and devotion, but also of the happy 
flourishing of the commonwealth.’’- 

` Of the whole volume it may be’ said that it confirms the criticism of Jeremy 
Taylor in his Ductor Dubitantiwn, written when the lapse of time and the accession 
of another dynasty had’ enabled’ even Protestant’ divines to express an impartial 
judgment,—namely, “with how great weakness men that have a bias do determine 
questions, arid with how great a force a king that is rich and powerful can make 
his own determinations.’ 2 i sain . so 


Three volumes have recently appeared in the series published with the authority 
of the Master of the Rolls which all well deserve the notice of that increasing 
number of students who endeavour, from time to time, to form their impressions 
of some particular period at first hand :—WMaterials for the History of Thomas Becket, 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; Matthæi. Parisiensis Chronica Majora; Materials for a , 
History of the Reign of Henry FII. (Longmans). Another volume edited by Canon ` * 

202 ` : l 
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Robertson, supplies us with two Lives of Thomas Becket; of these the first is 
by William Fitz-Stephen, the archbishop’s fellow-student and chaplain. Fitz- 
Stephen is honourably distinguished from the archbishop’s other partisans by the 
comparative moderation of his tone, and especially by the absence of any attempt 
to represent the king as accessory to Becket’s murder. The second Life, by Herbert 
of Bosham, “the priest’s son,” whose proud bearing on one occasion so strongly 
roused the ire of King Henry, is of less interest and inferior merit. 

A fourth volume of the Chronica Majora of Matthew Paris, under the 
editorship of Mr. Luard, comprises the period 1240—1247. ‘This portion of the 
history is of exceptional value, inasmuch as we are able to refer it without any 
doubt to Matthew himself, the MS. having been executed under his direction at 
St. Albans, and afterwards corrected by his own hand. By far the larger pro- 
portion of the facts, again, are derived either from personal observation or con- 
temporary authority,—a circumstance which, when we bear in mind the historian’s 

` unusual opportunities for collecting information, adds considerably to their value. ` 
Among those to whom he was indebted for such information, as eye-witnesses of ` 
what they related, Mr. Luard includes no less a personage than Richard of Corn- 

‘ wall himself, the luckless King.of the Romans. Another informant was Nicholas. 
the Greek, who assisted Grosseteste in his translation of the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs. The more important deviations from the later text presented. 
by the Cottonian MS. (see supra, p. 631) are brought under our notice by the editor 
by the plan of printing the earlier and later texts in parallel columns. These. 
clearly prove that the historian revoked not a few of his severest censures, and not 
simply those that applied to King Henry, but also to the royal mother, Isabella, 

~ to Archbishop Boniface, to the luxury and pride of the Dominicans and the Fran- 
iscans, and to the vices and avarice of the Papal court. In brief, it is clear that 
“Matthew's court experiences brought home to his mind in a very forcible manner 

-the impolicy of speaking evil of dignities whether in the Church or the State. 

A second volume of Materials for a History of the Reign of Henry VIL, 

_ edited by Mr. Campbell, is chiefly interesting as an illustration of Henry’s domestic 

“Life and his relations with his Queen and her mother, the Queen Dowager. Anti- 
-quarians, however, will turn with interest to the account of the coronation taken 

.-from Sir Robert Willoughby’s “ Empcions and Provisions of Stuff,” on account 

„of the details it supplies respecting the character and prices of articles of court’ 

_ costume, and the tariff of the different artistic industries connected with their pro- 
duction. The Roll of the Great Wardrobe, slightly abridged by the editor and 
given entirely in English, contains some words of noticeable philological or. 
archxological peculiarity, and also supplies us with a kind of price list of the 
period, wherein we find not simply articles of court attire but also‘items of humbler 
domestic economy, such as “a feather bed, a quilted cushion, a piece of tapestry, 

a bundle of rushes, and an iron shovel.” 








IV.—ESSAYS, NOVELS, POETRY, &c. 


(Under the Direction of MATTHEW BROWNE.) 


: ANY things were predicted of “the press,” meaning newspapers and periodi- 
M cals, and some of them are on the way to come true. But one result was not, 
perhaps, foreseen: namely, the degradation of the reading standard. Weare 

now told, however, and it is only too plausible, that the time spent over magazines `: 
and journals is going far tó make the serious or even the desultory study of 
books, especially books of the sort called standard or classical, out of the question 
for the mass of readers. There is-much truth in this; but we must, in,addition, 
remember that there is just now a very large public of intelligent but half- 
educated and poorly-read middle-aged persons, who find the new generation 
treading painfully close upon- their heels, and- who want, for various reasons, to 
get themselves easily “ crammed” in matters that no one “in society” who wishes 
to maintain any kind of repute for intelligence can afford to be ignorant of. To 
meet the wants, sincere or insincere, of those who axe anxious to “do” a great 
deal of reading, as some people “do” the tour of the world, publishers, here and 
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in America, -have devised manuals’ or hand-guides to writers who are more 
often quoted as literary authorities or literary scarecrows than read. Thus we 
have a new kind of book, something like a very full encyclopedia paper : about 
Homer, or Lucretius, or Herodotus, or Gibbon, or Johnson. 

We have said “new,” but the novelty is only partial: for who does not remember 
the old-world “ Elegant Extracts?” or, still more to the purpose, those often 
admirable and always popular selections that used to be published in handy form 
as the “ Beauties” of this, that, or the other writer (for instance, the Howard 
series, which was comparatively recent)? ‘With regard less to the old than the 
new style in these matters, one need not forget Bacon’s dictum, to the effect 
that distilled books, like distilled waters, are for the most part “ flashy things.” 

Not, certainly, for any lack of talent in the editors who, under the present 
regimen, are engaged in the task of distillation. But, after all, the difficulties are 
very great. The critical compiler is called upon to make his book pleasant ; he must 
make it complete within the lines of the general scheme of the series; he must 
give a good idea of his author and his author’s writings, and soon. Now, how 
is this to be all laid out? How much knowledge is he to assume on the part of 
the reader? And is he to give the preference to comment or to extract? We 
have three books before us which raise these problems. 


One of these is Tales from the Old Dramatists, by Marmaduke E. Browne, 
M.A. (Remington & Co.). The volume is dedicated to Mr. Henry Irving, and 
runs through the stories of Otway’s “ Venice Preserved,’ Dryden’s “Don 
Sebastian,” Congreve’s ‘‘ Mourning Bride,” Rowe’s “ Jane Shore,” Addison’s 
“Cato,” Moore’s “Gamester,” Home’s “Douglas,” and Young’s “ Revenge.” 
Mr. Marmaduke E. Browne is a gentleman of intelligence, and the notion is not a 
badone. But we scarcely follow him. He apologizes for the similarity of his 
title to that of Lamb’s “ Tales from Shakespearé,”—which was quite hnnecessary, 
—and makes no reference whatever to Lamb’s “Specimens from the Old Drama- 
tists.” But who, without having Mr. Marmaduke Browne’s “ Contents” before 
him, was to tell what ground he traversed? We are, perhaps, hardly entitled to. 
ask why Dryden’s “Don Sebastian ” was treated, while other lays of his were 
left out; but we do not understand the choice. . And we are mistaken if every play 

-on the list, except “Don Sebastian,” is not to be bought for sixpence—some, 
perhaps, for a penny. Probably Mr. Marmaduke Browne intends to follow up this 
volume with another devoted to “old” comedies, and then we shall have Mrs. 
Centlivre, Holcroft, and-a good many others. But we do not think the author 
will have made anything like the best of a good idea unless he puts much more 
reading into the work. The “theatrical” or “dramatic” public is a small one, 
and the author directly or indirectly disclaims here the very things that are 
wanted to make such books generally interesting. We are inclined to fear that 
there is something wanting in Mr. Marmaduke E. Browne himself. He devotes 
the best part of a page to what he calls “a curious verbal coincidence ” between 
a line in the prologue to Home’s “ Douglas,” 

i “ And grant your suppliant all she begs, a tear,” 
and a line in Byron’s “ Corsair,” i 

` “Then give me all I ever asked, a tear.” 
If this is “a curious coincidence,” we may as well go on to Gray’s 
“He gave to misery all he had, a tear ;” 


—and so on through an endless run of inevitable commonplaces of expression. 
Even this, however, is not so odd as many other things in the volume before us. 
On page 242 we are invited to “wonder how many of the present generation could 
name offhand the source of the hackneyed lines beginning ‘ My name is Norval.’ ” 
On the contrary, we wonder who could not.. In the very same page the “ pro- 
verbial ‘Virtue is its own rewaid’” js said to be “traced to its authorship” 
because it is in the same play. “5 E , 

Coming to “the great Cham” whose “Irene” is very properly omitted in the 
volume just noticed (unless it Had been inserted as a curiosity), we have to deal 
with Samuel Johnson, by Leslie Stephen (Macmillan & Oo.). And being on 
small literary matters, of great consequence as indicators in some cases—though ` 
not in the case of Mr. Leslie Stephen, who is, of course, an accomplished writer, 
“full” in the Baconian sense—we will at once get rid of a trifle which a little 
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surprised us. How came a man of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s complexion to tell us 
that “the famous epitaph ” on Goldsmith contained the words NGI] tetigit quod 
non ornavit?” We have not the actual slab before us, and we have not been in 
the Abbey very recently ; but in spite of Sir Roger de Coverley’s warning—* Some 
Whig, I warrant you; you ought to lock up your kings better ”—we do not believe. 
that any one has lately taken down the tablet and. altered it; and really the 
- version in Boswell runs— as 


“ Qui nullum fere scribendi genus 
Non tetigit, 
Nullum quod tetigit non ornavit.” 


The variation is not important; but when we see a man like Mr. Leslie Stephen 
caught in the:net of popular looseness of quotation, one may thank him. for 
whetting the edge of one’s revenge against all and sundry sinners in that kind of 
literary trap-setting. . > Se 
But Mr. Leslie Stephen knows his subject up to saturation-point, and could 
hold his own-against the severest criticism that any lover of Johnson might bring 
to bear upon his work. We have read his book with a jealous eye, and though we 
cannot be expected to say he has in every case made just the selection, whether as 
to insertion or omission, that we should ourselves have done,—for of course tastes 
differ as well as memories,—we can most cordially praise his work. .We fancy it 
was he who a few years ago remarked in some essay that there was scarcely any 
well-known book by which a man might be so widel tested in his range-of appre- 
ciation as Boswell’s “Johnson.” Mr. Lewes signified his acquiescence, and the 
remark was a true one. The mere lover of jokes, even of good jokes, will 
fail to find anything in Johnson to amuse him, and the specialist in humour—the 
man with ‘a> line ”—will find arid tracts in the widespread Boswell country. It 
requires a sénse of humour deeply seated on a broad “human” foundation, and a 
good knowledge both of life and literature, really to appreciate “the sage.” Mr. 
Leslie Stephen’s choice little book contains about two hundred pages, and in it is 
_ bottled nearly all the best of what is known about him. . It.is a capital specimen 
of literary condensation, and may even have for well-read. Johnson-loveis a value 
of its own as an index,-or, to misapply a word, a diatessaron. er 
The difficulty. of fixing the right point of view has not, perhaps, been conquered 
- by. Mr. Leslie Stephen. Many an intelligent man who cannot construe even as 
much Latin as there is in .Goldsmith’s good Temple Bar joke about the traitors’ 
heads, will read this summary, and find himself puzzled because his author now 
and then assumes too much literature on the part of the reader; for-instance, in 
that very case. Again, we.feel some confidence in making the remark that Mr. 
Leslie Stephen, sensitive.as he is to Johnson’s gifts and.peculiarities, and espe- 
cially to.his wit, might well have given us a little more direct quotation of passages 
in which old-world humour and quaint pathos are mingled. We shall not specify 
any illustration but one of our meaning—the delicious story of Johnson’s wedding- 
day contest with his wife is fairly spoiled. There are.a few small inaccuracies, 
such as creep into every book.. On page 11 we read, “ Fear, of death and hell were 
prominent in his personal creed”—upon which -hypercriticism might go on to 
remark that the construction which makes fear prominent in a creed is question- 
able. We do not remember (p. 83) that Boswell-was ever accused of going 
anywhere with the label “Corsica Boswell” in his hat, though he was called 
Corsica, Boswell, and worshipped Paoli, and did. wear something in his hat. 
Nobody, up, to this date, had:ever made anything like an intelligent analysis of 
Johnson’s character, or accounted for his peculiarities—nor has- My. Leslie 
Stephen done it. By-the-bye, has any one ever noticed that. the old Streatham 
làbourer whom Leigh Hunt cross-examined in his “Walk from Dulwich to 
Brockham,” said expressly, from personal recollection, that Johnson had a high 
or squeaking voice P We should have liked—that is to say, we believe the general 
reader would have liked—more extract from the Doctor’s own writings. And here 
we will drop even mild fault-finding with this charming book. Mr. Hawthorne’s 
Blithedale Romance ends with the cynical-explanatory confession—“ I wks myself 
in love with Priscilla.” The reader will easily make the application. Much as 
we admire the way in which Mi. Stephen has pérformed his task, we might have 
done him more justice-if it had not been that we envied him his office. ,, 


_. To be mentioned by Gibbon, said Thackeray, referring to Fielding, is like 
having your name written on the dome of St. Paul’s. It was, finely said; but if 


Q 
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everybody had to read-Gibbon in order to know Fielding, the public of the 
novelist would be even smaller than it is. There was ample room for this Guide 
to Gibbon, if we may so call the book of Mr .J. Cotter Morison, M.A., of Lincoln 
College, Oxford—another of the series to which Mr. Leslie Stephen’s “ Johnson ” 
belongs. Mr. Morison has produced a very good study of a subject which -was 
certainly not less difficult than Johnson. It is sufficiently full in detail; it-omits - 
little that is known or knowable about the. historian; it is candid and acute in 
criticism; it- neither flatters. nor- denigrates Gibbon; and it is capable of | 
conveying a very useful general impression of him and his work.- This may look 
like pitching the keynote of appreciation: too low, for Mr. Morison has evidently 
taken great pains, and the result corresponds; but in this case, also, we think the 
general remarks we have just made have a very true application. Who was it 
complained’ that Gibbon had a detestable way of telling a story by implication ? 
You cannot say anything like that of these manuals; but, unless we entirely“ 
mistake the prospectus, which we have read over and over again, the writers have 


~ “assumed too much-knowledge and speciality of intelligence in ‘‘the public ” appealed 


to. There is, perhaps, not one, in a hundred of working literary men who could 
really follow some of Mr. Morison’s criticisms—the criticisms being themselves the 
means of conveying information about Gibbon or his work. How many intelligent 
Englishmen know anything more about Belisarius than the “golden dustman”’ did 
of the “Emperor Commodious P” or more of “ Julian the Apostle” than Lord Kenyon 
did? or anything at ail about the religious revival of the second century? Here, 
indeed, a footnote refers the reader to Hausrath’s “Neutestamentliche Zeit- 
geschichte ” for“ Hadrian’s Mysticismus,” &c. But is this for “ the general public”? 
and “those who have to run as they read?” Instances of the kind might be 
largely multiplied. We may safely affirm that inquirers who are capable of form- 
ing the faintest conection of. the part played by the, Byzantine, Empire-in European 
. History from Mr. Morison’s point of view, “will read his book for’pleasure and 
suggestion—not because they must do their reading while they run, if they read 
at al. C’est magnifique, mais ce west par la guerre. The book is the book of an 
expert, writing for the more or less initiated, hardly for the general public, 


_ And, ecce iterum Johnsonus !. The intelligent foreigner, if M. Taine has left him 
in existence, will be.as much puzzled by all this as. his ancestor was. by our 
English “box” in the elder Mathews’s. entertainment—Box-hill, the box-seat, a 
Christmas-box, a, box on the ear, &c:. Why this-shower of books and essays 
“about your Jhonsonn ?” he will-ask; and we can no more tell him than wé can 
account for Chinamania and.Queen Anne bric-à-brac. But Mr. Matthew. Arnold 
has been moved to write a preface to The Sia Chief Lives from Johnson's: Lives 
of the Poets, with Macaulay’s Life of Johnson (Macmillan and Co). My. 
‘Matthew Arnold, the son of a scholar and schoolmaster, himself a scholar and 
school-inspector, as well, as an accomplished critic and a careful student of educa- 
tional topics, should~know what he is about, if any man does, in editing these 
ilives (Milton, Pope, Dryden, Swift, &c.) for the use of the young in their -early 
‘studies. He complains—and may the words sink deep and go far !—that, quite 
‘apart from other unnecessary difficulties which we throw in the way of the young, 
the courses of, study through which we take them. are much wanting in what the 
French, borrowing a phrase from their builders, call points de repère. Wemay 
perhaps paraphrase this by the words—rallying-points for the memory and the 
judgment. Itis much more. true than new; but itis good. The next steps are 
these :—(1.) The -one hundred and fifty years from Milton to Gray represent the 
time during which English prose, as we know and use it, was in course of forma- 
tion, a portion of the process being illustrated by the curious changes which our 
poetry underwent during these years. (2.) Johnson stood at the end of the period, 
on the very spring of the arch. of change which.we know as. contemporaries; 
and his Lives of the Poets are, with many and grave faults, very valuable. 
(3.) In order, however, that these Lives should be fairly estimated, itis necessary to 
know something of Dr. Johnson, and*Macaulay’s Memoir, from the “ Encyclopedia 
Britarfnica;” is. the best of.all sources of information for the present purpose. 

This looks adinirably compacted—‘ sò well put together,” as the foot-soldier 
used to say of Dr.. Whately’s ‘sermons. | And, Mr. Arnold’s preface is better still 
containing, as it does, some of his most fresh and thoughtful criticism, But 
what is his chief cause of ĉomplaint against our way of teaching the young P 
‘Why, that we make-them learn so much that they.are.afterwards bound to forget. 
On this point Mr. Arnold lays great. stress—as well he may. Now, does it really 
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strike any unprejudiced person, coming fresh to the subject, that Johnson’s 
criticism and Macaulay’s biography is the sort of writing which contains a 
minimum of what the young are bound to forget? Johnson was a man of prose, 
a master of it in an era of prose; therefore let us hand his essays on poetry to the 
young as a point de répéere. Macaulay was as rash, as prejudiced, and as over- 
bearing as he was picturesque, animated, and compact; therefore let the young” 
study his life of Johnson as another point de repère. This sounds too much like- 
irony. Mr. Arnold admits the serious drawbacks upon Johnson’s “Lives,” and 
carefully explains that he has only inserted one foot-note. He did well to refrain, 
for if he had inserted half as many as were desirable, we should not have been: 
able to see the wood for the trees. Macaulay’s work is much safer for young- 
reading than Jobnson’s; but both the historian and the lexicographer abound 
with errors or impertinences (especially in moral dicta) of the kind which give the: 
young more trouble than any others. What right had Macaulay to denounce: 
Mrs. Thrale’s attachment to Piozzi as a “ degrading passion ?” How often do the 
young find out, too late, that they have been betrayed by the suggestions of casua? 
Judgments like these—judgments quite outside the province of the biographer 
(unless he gives the evidence); and usually delivered by Johnson and Macaulay—ot’ 
all writers—with a positiveness which barely scapes the blame of insolence. The- 
young reader will carry away from Macaulay the impression that Mrs. Thrale was 
a loose woman, and that if a widow falls in love at forty years of age she forms « 
“ degrading passion.” In after years he may think that Thrale was a coarse, 
dull, tipsy, incontinent fellow, who brought his chères amies to his wife’s table : 
that a marriage at forty is often the spring of a beautiful Indian summer, morat 
and even physical; and that poor, persecuted Mrs. Piozzi had to wait till that age 
to know what happiness meant. As for Johnson’s “ Lives,” we are really at a loss: 
to reconcile Mr. Arnold’s estimate of them (which is not an atom too severe) with 
his notion of the use to which they may be put: for the blunders they contain— 
gross, black, bouncing blunders—are, on the one hand, of the very kind “the 
young” ought not to have set before them, and, on the other, of the very kind: 
which raise questions such as the young cannot be invited to discuss. 


It was worth while to get rid of Johnson, and at the cost of some little space; not. 
only because he is just now a hack-block which might stand in our way; but for rea- 
sons which will appear when we take up next month Mr. John Morley’s “ Diderot,” 
and one or two other books. Setting aside for the moment a few books which. 
claim graver notice, we may briefly mention two volumes of verse. One of 
these shall be Many Moods—a volume of verse, by John Addington Symonds, 
author of “ The Renaissance in Italy,” “ Studies of the Greek Poets,” &c. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co.). Mr. Symonds, in a very modest Letter of Dedication to 
the Hon. Roden Noel, gives us to understand that these poems are rather 
unambitious melodies, belonging to the enforced quiet of a valetudinary life, 
which demands the refreshing accompaniment of the lyre sometimes, than com- 
positions of higher aim. “The song is to the singer, and comes back most to 
him,” is the motto on his title-page. The poems in this volume—some of them 
good in their way—are exactly what any appreciative reader who knows Mr.. 
Symonds’ prose writings would expect. He has endeavoured to “preserve a 


certain unity of tone by restricting himself mainly to the themes of Love, Friend- . 


ship, Death, and Sleep; and for the same reason has given the preferenceto metres: 
adopted from the Italian,” including the terza rima. The best of these poems is,. 
in our judgment, “The Lotos-Garland of Antinous.” The « heroic measure ” 
suits the singer as well as English listeners, and we can conceive his doing welt 
with it. The “ Lyrics” are not satisfactory. Margaret Fuller said she knew that. 
she had gifts enough to deck a temple or oratory for friendship, but not enough to 
furnish a Delphi for the world. As Mr. Symonds has said the same for himself, 
we need not press it home. 


There is something instructive in passing from this volume to A Century of 
Emblems, by Q. S. Cautley, vicar of Nettleden, author of “The Afterglow” and. 
“The Three Fountains,” with illustrations by the Lady Marian Alford, Rear- 
Admiral Lord W. Compton, Lord A. Compton, R. Barnes, J. D. Cooper, and. 
the author (Macmillan & Oo.). And it is only fair to quote the dedication, which. 
runs thus :—“ To the memory of Charles Douglas, Marquis of Northampton, this 
little book, mainly due in its present form to his generosity and counsel, is dedi- 
cated, in all grateful and tender recollection, by the author.” 


s 


. too, is real and loveable. 
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gestive and amusing. Mr. Cautley somewhat reminds us of Dr. Hake, but he has 
apparently—at all events he exhibits—much less power. We have about one 


would be better. What with the woodcuts and what with the poems, the “ Em- 
blems” would make a, really charming gift-book—among quiet people. We hope 
no one will be in haste to Apie these little ones of verse—he will find them 
pleasant fare if he reads on—without prejudice. 


the serious problems of life ; that the scepticism of which we hear and read so much 
is not confined to theological matters, but goes fumbling, or digging hard, about 
the very roots of social theory; and only one or two, say three at the very outside, 
can be pronounced free from the taint of slang, or of a freedom of speech 
which comes very near to coarseness. It jars to find a girl in the midst of a 
pathetic scene, calling life a “scrimmage.” If we are to be told that a lady is 
sitting before the fire close up to the fender, why are we tothave “her toes” 


the devil,” why must we take all this mixed up with religious and moral cant ? 
There is “much to be said” on these matters, but hardly “on both sides.” i 


latterly seen a single novel of which the end was not predictable. Without the 


slightest desire to return to the old models, and to exchange the novel of character 


and society for the novel of plot interest, with surprises of the “Tom Jones” 


Much the pleasantest novel on our list is the one entitled By Love and Law 
by Lizzie Alldridge (Smith, Elder, & Co.). It is in three volumes, but there is no 
spinning out, and it is natural from end to end. Mr. David Lochrain’s bad para- 
phrase of the “good woman” of the Book of Proverbs (not such an attractive 
figure to every Occidental mind as some people seem to think) should have been 
omitted, and so should sundry cock-a-whoop passages about women and work. It 
seems to us that Frank Halstead goes to the bad rather too easily; but that is a 
matter of feeling, and we do not insist uponit. We have no hesitation, however, 
in saying that David Lochrain wants backbone—as a picture. But there our 
faultfinding pauses. Lois Maltby is one of a large family, chiefly girls, and 
she is marked out-for an “art career” of a fairly successful kind. Her parents 
are gentlefolk, but their means are narrow, and the picture.of the old Major with 
his everlasting “Don’t ask me for money,” is really fine. So is Frank Halstead, 
a thin-blooded young fellow, who belongs to the Esoteric Brotherhood in Art, and 
inclines tọ the School of Misery. The sketch of the Art School in Great Turner 
Street, Oxford Street, is superlatively good. Mr. Wolston, the teacher under the 
old régime, is a most delightful study from the life, and lingers long in the 
memory. Miss Akroyd is less agreeable—the working “‘picture-maker’’—but she, 
. Agnes Dymond less so; but in the same category. We 
are introduced to Lois when her mother, Mrs. Maltby, first takes her to Mr. 
Wolston’s entirely delicious Art School, and the good elderly lady’s bewilderment 


` over the pictures and casts, the skeleton, Mr. Wolston’s mysterious talk and 
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quaintly brusque courtesy, the Blake and Swedenborg on the table (to say nothing 
of a quasi-improper book), and the boy who brings in bread and cheese, beer, 
and pipes from the “ Jolly Preraphaelites,” for. the gentlemen in the Life—are 
wonderfully real. Lois marries Halstead, a hanger-on of the “Sacred Four,” 
though Lochrain is in love with her, and is much the better man. There are some 
pretty scenes on the French coast—and there we had better, in fairness, close our 
hints of the story. But we can add that it will bear more than onë reading, 
and that many of the touches (especially in the married life of the Major and 
Mrs. Maltby) are truly subtle. Some of the parenthetic bits are, we suspect, from. 
the pen of a man (see page 274, vol. i.), and the study of the Gibsons looks hardly 
the work of a woman. The anecdote about the soap put in the girl’s beer we have 
seen before, and one or two things of that kind are inserted inartistically. But 
“ By Love and Law” is, we can cheerfully declare; the most entertaining novel we 

_ have read for some years, and in many other. respects one of the best too. There 
is in this novel a good deal of indirect. quotation which is both pleasant and 
correct, but the author, if there is a new edition, may just as well take note that 
the following— Rte As ; 


« And over those ethereal eyes, 
The bar of Michael Angelo ”— 


is correct, and that the form in which she twice quotes the passage is not so. 


_ Certainly not second to the above story in thé higher qualities of fiction, is 
Junia, by the author of “ Estelle Russell,” “The Private Life of Galileo,” &c., 
(3 vols. William Blackwood and Sons), and in this, too, what is specifically dis- 
tinguished as Art supplies more than a starting-point of story, while the struggles 
of a young lady to make a livelihood again constitute the warp of the narra- 
tive—and the weft is largely connected with the later chapters of the 
struggles of the Italians for freedom. Poor Junia—who ‘has been, in the course of 
her wretched life, a governess and a “leg” actress, and who has actually tried 
for a housémaid’s place—dies an Italian, marchioness, fairly. heart-broken and 
worn-out. At least, we presume that the sleep of which we hear at last is the 
sleep of death. It certainly ought to be so, in the nature of things.’ One -of the 
worst and least truthlike features in novels is that' the author so often drags a hero 
and heroine through years of misery,—enough to kill them both,—and then marries 
them to the sound of those well-known “ joy-bells.” The authoress of “ Junia ” 
has sense enough to recognize that the poor child could not possibly, after all that 
toil and suffering, have had strength enough left to make life worth while, so she 
quietly kills her off. The moral problems raised by “Junia ” and one or two other 
of the novels before us, are far too grave to be discussed in a parenthesis, and we 
will only add here that the book is the work of a cultivated lady—and (incongruous 
tail-piece) is the best on our list, as to print and paper! 


Proud Maisie, by Bertha Thomas (3 vols. Sampson Low & Co.), is a good 
novel of modern society—not so fine in workmanship as “ Junia;” not so 
strong, or so broad either, in feeling, and certainly not inspired by a moral 
impulse so high-pitched; but the work of a cultivated pen; very amusing, 
and for the most part life-like. True, the outlook .is very. much that of 
“ society ”—the author appears to have dropped upon her standpoint rather than 
studiously chosen it; and there are “shreds and patches,” not to say flippancies,. 
about the whole thing. Here, once more, we have plenty of “ Art” in the story— 
painting, music, and acting, but the general mood of the writing is not serious or 
strenuous enough for the plot—in which “ proud Maisie,” the heroine, is robbed of 
her lover by a worldly, hard, false woman, who is her inferior in everything but 
beauty. The scene changes from England to Germany, and from Germany to 
England, and the machinery is quite strong enough for the purpose, though it 
does not work without some creaking, and the end is hurried. The novel is 
unquestionably amusing, and quite worth reading. s 


After “Proud Maisie”—a not very relevant name taken from Scott’s ex- 
quisite. little ballad—we may pass to “Rare Pale Margaret,’ a name which 
comes from one of Mr. Tennyson’s early poems, and has .really no particular 
application. : 


Rare Pale Margaret (2 vols. Sampson Low & Co.) is evidently the. work of a 
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lady, and it is good and not too long. We are introduced early in the story to the 

Hiltons, a large family, of whom Margaret is one, and also to Maurice Adair, deaf 

and dumb. They are both of them gentle by birth and breeding, and, by a very 

natural course of circumstances, they become engaged to each other. But there 

is a young sailor-lad, Jack Comyn, a clergyman’s son, of whom we foresee at once 

—but it is not fair to tell the story, and it is enough to remind the reader of the 

difficulties of poor Maggie in the “Mill on the-Floss.” The book does not read 

like one in which a very young writer has poured out all-her capital at one stroke,’ 
and we shall expect to hear again of the author. ; 


Holme Lee is an old friend, very even in her style and quality of writing, and 
her last three-volume story, Straightforward (Smith, Elder, & Co.), does not 
fall below her usual level. ` If too much space is devoted to the childhood and 
boyhood of Martin Joyce, the foundling, who is the central figure of the story, we 
have some amends in:the fact that there is a ‘surprise for us at last in his 
parentage and in the odd way in which he gets to the doorstep of Miss Joyce, the 
old maid. It is a pity Holme Lee has not a little more humour and intensity—at 
all events, she has here missed making the most of some fine opportunities. The 
story of the ‘ mysterious” disappearance of Fanshawe (Martin’s rival in love), 
with the shadow which this casts over Martin’s life, is very well told, and a little 
more sense of the absurd or the passionate, or both, would have made this a 
“ thrilling” novel. ` As it is, “Straightforward” must take a good place among 
the novels which we can without hesitation name as worth reading, and sure to 
be remembered. : 


A reprint is—a reprint; but may deserve much more than the curt notice 
usually bestowed upon mere fresh editions. A case in point is The Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel (C. Kegan Paul & Co.). It is only the truth, we take it, to say 
that in spite of his genius and his originality, Mr. George Meredith still remaing 
un homme incompris among novelists. This book was first given to the world 
twenty years or so ago; and though the author has since followed it up, at 
long intervals, by other stories—though not more, we think, than half-a-dozen 
in all—it. is likely enough, perhaps, that a very large proportion of ordinary 
` novel-readers not only know nothing about any of them, but are ignorant even of 
. his name. Nor, we suppose, can this failure on his part to win the recognition 

that seems rightfully due to-his gifts be held so very surprising, though it is hardly 
creditable to the public taste. Examine any one of Mr..Meredith’s novels we 
will, we shall find much in it that would be in the way of its obtaining any wide 
popularity. In all essential qualities, indeed, there has been singularly little 
change in him. In style we should say he has distinctly advanced, as in 
reading this “Ordeal of Richard Feverel ” for the second time, we have only in a 
few places come upon those felicities of phrase that form so large a part of the 
“attraction of such books as “Emilia in England,” or “ The Adventures of Harry 
Richmond.” But the main characteristics of the author as a novelist appear more 
or less-in all his books, so that what is true as to one of them holds good pretty 
well for thé vest. And one of these characteristics is that Mr. Meredith is 
seldom altogether easy reading, and that those who would read him must abandon 
all thoughts of running at the same time. He is ‘given to reveal his story by hint 
and outline, which the'reader has to make the most of and fill up for himself, 
rather than fully and directly; whilst even these half-revelations are apt to be 
obscure and involved. He affects the mysterious, and indulges in affectations and 
mannerisms—all tricks of ‘style not admirable in themselves, and sorely trying to 
the understanding and the patience of the rim of subscribers to circulating 
libraries. For a humourist as we hold him to be, Mr. Meredith, again, shows 
himself curiously incapable of distinguishing between real humour and very forced 
and feeble fun. Mrs.. Berry, the matron compounded of shrewdness and softness 
in about equal proportions, who plays go conspicuous a partin the story before us, 
may be cited as a proof of this. Sometimes almost rivalling Mrs. Gamp herself 
in her utterances, her jocosity at others is simply silly. Herein Mr. Meredith 
reminds us not a little of De Quincey. No one can question the brilliancy of the 
wit that flashes forth, say, in the essay ‘On Murder as one of the Fine Arts ;” 
yet no one, again, can read much of De Quincey without learning to his cost how 
meffably dull and ponderous a jester he could be when he was not in the right 
vein. Mr. Meredith is likę De Quincey, too, in that he is as a narrator sometimes 
so much the victim of his own ingenuity and power of statement that he does not 


a 
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know when to leave off, and works an incident or situation to exhaustion. Witness 
here the story of the burning of Farmer Blaize’s ricks, a mere schoolboy escapade, 
which is yet spun out till it becomes the main theme of ten chapters. 
Nevertheless, in spite of blemishes and defects, we have no hesitation in con- 
sidering Mr. George Meredith a great novelist, who might stand in the first class 
among contemporary English writers of fiction, were it not that that first class is 
really appropriated by George Eliot. He is in his own way an artist, as well as a 
poet and ahumourist, and many of the scenes and characters we have had from him 
live in the memory for their power and beauty. There is in his work a refreshing: 
freedom, and absence of that pettiness and conventionality too apt to be besetting 
sins with English novelists. There is abundance of human nature in the men and 
women who appear in his pages, but they are real in the sense—in kind we mean, 
of course, not in degree—in which Shakespeare’s men and women are real, not 
Mr. Trollope’s. We have left ourselves no space to speak in detail of “The 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel,” nor, in truth, would it be possible to describe or discuss 
such a book adequately in the limits of a brief notice like this. Mr. Meredith 
seems to intend us to see and note an instance of that irony which prevails so 
widely in all human affairs, in watching the issue of the endeavours of a philosophic 
father to act the part of Special Providence over an only and beloved son. Richard 
Feverel is brought up by his father, Sir Austin, a “scientific humanist,” as the 
author delights to style him, on “a system,” which need not be enlarged on here, 
but which seems to work admirably. But, just when the system has brought forth 
the results natural to it, and most to be desired, the “scientific humanist,” partly 
because they are not the precise results he had fixed on, but chietly because he had 
had no hand in bringing them about, is transformed into a mere mundane angry 
father, who, by mischievous and absurd meddling and mismanagement, does his 
best to work the ruin of his son and of the pure and lofty-souled girl whom that 
son has made his wife. The process, with the deep tragedy of the conclusion of 
the whole matter, we must leave the reader to learn; but we cannot pass over un- 
noticed the transcendent excellence of the scene in the last chapter. but one, when 
Richard Feverel, who has been ensnared by a conspiracy in which fools and knaves. 
have both played their parts, into a momentary unfaithfulness to his marriage 
vows, and has then wandered away in agonies of shame and remorse—for to him 
his body has been made a temple, and he sees it desecrated—returns to the young 
wife, who, in her absolute innocence and-utter love for him, can hardly apprehend., 
the meaning of the confession he forces himself to make to her. This scene, for 
force of passion, tenderness, and pathos, is altogether an artistic masterpiece, and 
to have written it a sufficient title to fame. We would gladly quote it, if we could, 
but it is far too long to be quoted as it stands, and no really adequate idea of it 
could be gained from an extract. : ; 


A Lost Battle (2 vols. David Douglas) is one of the books the charm of which 
the reviewer may eel, and yet find very hard to explain to readers who must be 
assumed to know nothing about it. It is like stating to a dispassionate onlooker 
the grounds on which it has happened to you to fall in love with a particular 
woman. Wehave here no masterpiece of constructive skill and ingenuity, no 
startling incidents, or surprises Cunningly led up to. The story is of the simplest. 
character, so simple that some admirers of sensationalism in fiction might even. 
consider it tedious; whilst, good as the style is, we should search in vain in its 
pages for epigrams or word-pictures. Yet it has charmed us, as many novels 
have failed to charm which we should have to admit were more striking, and more. 
likely to make their mark. The secret of its fascination, so far as it can be 
explained, perhaps lies in the combination of perfect ease and naturalness with 
perfect refinement, not only of tone, but of thought and sentiment, and with that- 
keen and true feeling for beauty in character and situation which shows that the 
author has the soul of the artist. A detailed summary of a tale of this kind 
would serve no useful purpose, but a few words may be said as to its general drift. 
Lisa Dalbiac, the heroine, is the daughter of Colonel Dalbiac, an ex-cavalry officer 
of handsome presence and winning manners, but overmuch addicted to card- 
playing and living upon other people’s money. She is thus described by another 
girl, who has worshipped her from afar off :— 


“© She is like a lady in a dream; like a fairy-tale princess, you know, who looks at you 
with wonderful eyes that tell a whole story. One of those people who can make you 
understand anything they choose without speaking,’ said Tiny, gazing into the fire, and. 
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unconsciously talking Petrarch. ‘Tall, very slight and fair, brown hair, so soft, with 
‘little wavy bits all underneath. A small thin face, rather sad, and not exactly sweet, 
‘but the sort of face you can’t help loving and carrying about with you everywhere. I 
should, not think,’ said Tiny, considering, ‘that there was any one else like her in the 
world. 

This is not only the opinion of little Tiny Perrott, but of young Will Thorpe, 
who, having run over to Paris to take a holiday, and renew his acquaintance 
with his old playfellow, Lisa, thinking that he has every reason to be pleased with 
himself, “a tall, good-looking young fellow, with plenty of money, a first-rate 
tailor, and the best possible education”—though he has somehow missed his 
degree—yet face to face with Lisa feels like a fool. Lisa is studying art in the 
Louvre, and looking forward to a professional career as a painter, but she has 
lofty ideas as to what the man must be who is to win her love. “Every one hasa dif- 
ferent battle to fight,” she says, “and, if he doesnot win it, it is generally his own 
fault.” .“At least with me,” she tells Will, “it must be either looking up or 
down; and I don’t. see how you can measure people except by their success.” 
‘Will’s wooing, then, good, generous, kind, honest, and manly as she knows the 
young fellow is, finds no favour in her eyes. She will hardly permit him to hope 
that she will decide differently if, as he vows he will do, he “gets on in life and 
makes himself a name”—in fact, wins his battle. “ Of course she did not care for 
him,” she reflects; “how should she? She knew very well that her liking for her 
boy-friend did not, and never could, approach the real thing; it was half pity, 
half a passive satisfaction in being loved and admired, even by a poor foolish 
. fellow like this. As if he could ever do anything great! it was not in him.” 
Will goes back to England, and, without thinking he is doing anything great or 
praiseworthy, and just because it happens to fall, as he would have said, “ in the 
day’s work,” tries to do what he can for some poor quarry-people on his uncle’s 
estate : fighting a stout, if a small battle, as another uncle puts it, “against the 
darkness and degradation of at least one corner of the world.” The result is that 
he meets with nothing but ingratitude from the people he has tried to help, and 
loses the favour of his uncle, who destroys the will which has made him Teir to 
Mallam. So he feels the battle is lost, and Lisa lost with it, for has she not said 
that she judges men by their success? But Lisa by this time has come to see 
that there may be something better than success, and that there are cases in . 
which to have fought and done one’s best is in itself victory; and so the story 
ends as the reader would have it. It is not, however, as we have already said, one 
that can be appreciated from any mere sketch. It must be taken as the author | 
tells it, with the setting he has himself given to it. Many of the other characters ` 
that play a part in it, besides those of the hero and heroine, are drawn with 
admirable force, finish, and delicacy. Indeed, the author’s power of making us 
catch the full meaning of a character—often by means of a few seemingly careless 
and undesigned touches—is one of the most noticeable of the many good gifts dis- 
played in a book which, even if its qune may not be those best suited to win 
favour with the multitude, cannot fail to satisfy and delight readers of taste and 
cultivation. ` 


V.—POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


(Under the Direction of Professor BONAMY PRICE.) 
: ! : 


ter in Political Economy (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) is the work of an energetic 
and vigorous man. He writes with great earnestness, and his thoughts 
roam over a very wide range. Unhappily distinctness of meaning and clearness 
of expression are not applied in equal quantity; and consequently it is a book 
very trying for the reader. Its precise object, its definite aim is very difficult 
to catch, at least for us, The author calls it an omitted chapter in’ Political 


M* SCOTT MOFFAT’S book, The Economy of Consumption : An Omitted Chap- 
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Economy; but it would be a great mistake to regard it as a supplementary 
addition to ordinary Political Economy. Denunciation of the writings of recog: 
nized economical authorities would more accurately express its relation to that 
science. The writer dislikes their fundamental propositions; he accuses the 
most distinguished economists of ignorance of the laws of society and of human 
nature; he seeks to substitute a teaching of his own, but what that teaching 
is, unfortunately, is very hard to determine. He tells us with great truth, 
that Political Economy is exclusively occupied with the most common and vulgar ° 
affairs of every-day life, with the affairs of the shop and the market,-and is not 
at liberty to create its terms, but to accept those in common ‘use. This is 
a large book, and, from one end of it to the other, it is filled with language 
deeply perplexing, not only for the common world but for ‘the. most edu- 
cated minds. : > 

The title of the book is “Economy of Consumption :” but what is'niéant by that 
phrase? Mr. Moffat answers :— ss . 


cree | 

“ By economy of consumption, I mean soniething different from the narrow parsimony 
which grudges all enjoyment of material commodities out of sordid apprehensions of the 
future. It is the measurement of expenditure by its cost in labour; the retrenchment 
of the expenditure which does not contribute to enjoyment in an adequate ratio to the 
real cost of acquisition, and not the parsimony which is for ever grudging present enjoy- 
ment or an encroachment on some meaningless, hoard. That is alone worthy of the 
name. Whatever proceeds in this direction is true economy ; whatever proceeds in the 
other has no more relation to economy than prodigality has.- It is merely the habit of 
the miser, a more unreasonable, as well as a more grovelling man than the spendthrift. 
The retrenchment of enjoyment under the restraint of necessity is of course proper and 
reasonable; but it is simply honesty ; it is not in a scientific sense economy, and great 
mischief is done by confounding the one with the other.” 


These are remarkable words to'be addressed to the class who organize trades 
unions. The miser described here is not the man who hoards gold or silver, and 
who clearly annihilates wealth for the time, but the man ai “invests,” who 
saves and thereby increases his income with no gain to his enjoymeénts.- To advise 
the working classes to spend, provided only they get a consumption equal-to the 
effort made in acquiring the means of spending, is strange, and certainly-not the 
doctrine insisted on by the mass of Economists. No doubt, all saving has’ for its 
natural object an augmentation of the power to be comfortable and to enjoy’ but 
the practice of the working classes lamentably tends to not saving at all:” The 
might easily infer from Mr. Moffat’s definition of the subject of: his book that he 
exhorts them to spend and ‘not to save, only taking care that the things they buy 
are worth the toil which earned them the money. More dangerous advice, more 
opposed to the improvement of the working classes, could not well be concéived. 
But this construction of his words cannot be Mr. Moffat’s meaning, for he’ has 
protested’ in strong terms against the reckless and improvident consumption 
which degrades the lives of so many workmen. Only it is‘very unfortunate 
that his explanation of the subject of his book should seem to inculcate the 
opposite doctrine. oe at 

‘We'are thus brought to the feeling which seems to us to pervade the whole 
book. Mr. Moffat is in hot revolt against over-production : and by over-production 
he means not excess of goods made which the market cannot take off at a given 
time, but a general desire to make too much, to create an excess of wealth, to 
overstock the world with products of industry, to extravagance of manufacturing 
and trading. The practical policy with which he concludes has for its aim 


“to control the aggressive tendency of production, which is the result ‘of unrestrained 
competition : in this the radical defect of our industrial organization consists. All the 
classes by which that organization is controlled, whether the holders of natural or arti- 
ficial capital, or the mercantile adventurers who direct the operation of industry, have a 
constantly predominating interest in the growth of production. The pressyre which 
this combined interest brings to bear in favour of expansion of production is continually 
pressing production to its possible limits. In doing so it stimulates consumption, 
increases the cost, aggravates the waste, and widens the inequalities of distribution, and 
ultimately defeats its immediate end of expanding production by withholding due sup- 
port from the processes of a preparatory and educational kind, by pressing the whole 
energy of society too exclusively in an industrial direction, and giving to directly 
industrial interests an exaggerated and unhealthy preponderance in the organization of 
society. : 
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He finds the root of the evil in the teaching of Political Economy. He does not 
care to fight this excessive creation of wealth with the paramount truth, which 
no real economist denies, that wealth is only a means to an end, that the abilities 
and gratifications procured from wealth form only a part of human life, and that 
it is the duty of every sensible man not to make the acquisition of more income 
the one only thing he lives in and for. His heart is seb on constructing a new 
Political Economy; and by erecting it on a new general theory of the production 
of wealth, he seeks to find the connection of the mischief he deplores. Hence he 
attacks with passion and energy some of the fundamental dogtrines of Political 
Economy. He knows that without capital pre-existing nothing can be made 
to replace what is consumed ; but he dislikes too much devotion to accumulating 
capital. He calls savings made from a wish to extend industry artificial 
capital—a strange phrase indeed. To save, so that a man, be he labourer or 
any other, should improve his condition, is what Political Economy urges :_ Mr. 
Moffat labours to transform it into a new science. To save he knows to be 
the act of an individual, performed in his own interest: so he shows how individual 
interest is hemmed in on every side by every kind of restriction; but instead of 
preaching individual liberty and freedom of trade, he regards “ individual interest 
as a wild beast whom every oue is desirous to cage.” The Union leaders, who 
demand that every man shall receive the same wage, re-echo the sentiment. Thus 
he conceives he reaches the root of the mischief, and thereby enables his readers 
“to estimate the error of the economists, who say that capital is the result of 
parsimony (saving), and the value of the advice they tender in inculeating the 
general observance of that virtue. There is, he declares, in every industry a 
special provision, not only for its own maintenance, but for its growth, as far as it 
is capable of growing; and this provision does not depend upon the general parsi- 
mony of the community, nor upon the general industry of those who are engaged 
in the partictilar industry, but on the interested accumulation of those who direct 
it.” The employers are the savers, and it is their excessive desire to make 
fortunes, and their competition with one another, which create the great plague of 
over-production. 

In his distaste for what he calls accumulation, the author proclaims that 
“ saving is opposed to consumption, and that whatsoever is saved is not consumed. 
Saving is always a retrenchment, postponing or awaiting consumption.” This 
language betrays a radical misconception of the motive and action of saving. The 
very object of saving is not to hoard—as a pee of old china may be said to be 
hoarded—but to consume. Saving differs from prodigality only in the purpose 
of the consumption. The food and clothing at the command of the saver are not 
allotted to mere servants and hunters—but they are consumed as effectually, and 
employ the working classes as really. They are given to drainers to enlarge the 
yield of the field, or to coal-miners to increase the power and products of 
machinery. The test of a thing being saved is that it is consumed in producing : 
to postpone or avert its consumption is the decisive. proof that a thing is not 
saved—that it is only hoarded. To teach the labouring classes that the man 
who saves and increases his fortune is averting consumption, and thereby 
diminishing the demand for labour, is dangerous work indeed. The very reverse 
of this doctrine is the truth. The man who saves is the man who asks for and 
maintains labourers; his savings are consumed by the labourers and—which shows 
them to be capital—reappear in the new things made. 

What are we to think, then, of such remarks as that “ capital is derived from 
the taxation of direct industry; that the only possible excess of capital must 
result from an excess of taxation, that is to say, an excess of profit; that no 
excessive accumulation of capital is self-sustaining ; that all such excesses tend 
constantly to augment unproductive consumption?” The very conception of 
capital is that it is saved in order to employ labourers in creating wealth, 
‘and that it is reproduced in the things it makes: yet, somehow, it taxes 
labourers, and makes them eat wp what is spent upon them without 
producing anything. This is new political economy, assuredly; but is it 
true? It is startling to tell unions that by saving up capital they are taxing 
their industry ! 

The source of the evil Mr. Moffat deplores—the aggressive character of pro- 
duction—he finds in competition. Competition he declares to be the favourite 
teaching of political economists: it is the power on which they rely for the pro- 
duction of wealth. Competition it is which creates over-stocking of markets and 
ruinous commercial depression. It breeds speculation, makes capitalists plead 
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the state of the markets on which they act, calls goods into existence which cannot 
be sold, stimulates marriage and over-population, builds up masses of fixed capital 
in factories and mines and machinery, calls forth excess of luxurious consumption 
for a while, and then lands both employer and the labourers in ultimate stagnation, 
poverty, and distress. Thus what he calls the industrial organization of society 
becomes demoralized. But it is unjust to say that political economy urges 
unrestricted competition. It does not summon traders of every kind to do battle 
with each other and reduce their earnings to the lowest ebb. Competition has 
two aspects. It ig regarded by economists as the force which protects the whole 
body of consumers, the people, from being the victims of arbitrary and unjust 
prices, and, secondly, as a power capable of providing for the wants of the nation, 
and thereby rescuing industry from the tutelage of the State, and the rule of 
fanciful and mischievous ideas. 

But how is competition to be avoided? How can aman be prevented from 
manufacturing goods at his own risk if he thinks that he can thereby acquire a 
‘reasonable profit? How does Mr. Moffat propose to regulate how a new factory 
shall be raised or a new shop opened? ` And what but the feeling of a trader 
who has means can or shall decide such a question, and thus for himself deter- 
mine whether he shall or shall not engage labourers? Competition, like every 
other force which lies in the very constitution of human nature, must be left to 
the guidance of reason, judgment, and experience. Wisdom must be, and is, 
learnt by trial, by studying events, tracing out their causes, and learning the 
lessons which they teach. To extinguish competition—that is, to prevent a man 
who believes that there is an opening for his efforts and the employment of his 
means from acting—is simply impossible. 

But in this very great matter, which lies at the foundation of this book, the 
author fails to perceive the force which mainly governs the vast trade of England, 
and is the chief cause of the disturbances he deplores. The steamboat and the 
steam railway have given an enormous expansion to the commerce of every 
trading nation in the world—most of all to that of England. "pied country, so 
to speak, buys manufactured goods of England, and sends her food and raw 
materials in exchange. Half the population of her people are saved from 
starvation by the importation of corn and other food grown abroad: and 
this process depends on the desire and the ability of many nations to obtain her 
merchandise. Thus she sells to all the world, because all the world buys of her. 
Now it is abundantly certain that the prosperity of a shop or a warehouse 
depends on the prosperity of its customers: the state of their fortunes tells 
decisively on their power to purchase; and when they comprise the whole world, 
numberless are the influences which may raise or depress their demand for 
consumable goods. Thus England, exactly in proportion to the extent of her 
commerce, is sympathetically affected by the economical condition of all the 
world. What avails it, then, to dwell on the uncertainties of commerce, on 
the eagerness of merchants to speculate, on the restlessness of capitalists in 
opening out new and costly enterprises, on their failure to discern the commercial 
forces at work, and then to charge them with the guilt of commercial depression, 
of excessive savings, of exaggerated trade, of violence done to the commercial 
and moral state of populations? Trade is good, the Colonies are investing fixed 
capital, foreign countries have had a succession of good harvests, demand for 
English wares is on the rise for years: is it an economical or social offence if 
manufacturers believe these demands to be the natural signs of healthy trade, 
and extend their production to satisfy the wants of their customers? But if the 
fortunes of these customers become changed, if China and India fall under 
famine, and America constructs an excess of costly railways, and the Colonies 
have spent beyond their means in commercial development, or war has visited 
large territories with ruin,—are the producers, the savers, as they are considered, 
the men who have employed large hosts of labourers, to be charged with the 
lack of employment, and new theories of epolitical economy to be constructed on 
the quaking foundations of depression? There are events in human life com- 
manding the greatest influence over human happiness, which no prescience or 
prudence can control, which must be endured as the vicissitudes of an existence 
exposed to varying forces. 

In connection with a trade for food, Mr. Moffat must be credited with a time 
and very important remark. “Every country which imports must also export. 
The exports pay for the imports, and fhe one are always the measure of the other.” 
This is excellently said ; would that the City could appreciate it ! 
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Another sensible remark, though out of place here, deserves notice: “ When 
profits are low, the aim of the employer is not to pay more wages than will leave 
a profit on production, but this the competition among producers will not permit 
him altogether to accomplish. In these circumstances the labourer commonly 
receives more than his proper share of the proceeds of production.” Would that 
Mr. Moffat could proclaim this with a telephone to the Unions of all England, as 
also his warning, that “ Unions are often an exchange from despotic or aristocratic 
to democratic tyranny!” . . 

The great remedy which it is the main object of this book to urge against 
“the tyrannous force of excessive competition,” and also as a protection against 
the inevitably low remuneration of the labourer is what the writer calls a ‘Time 
Policy.” ‘The one thing of intrinsic value which the labourer gives when he sells 
his industry is his time.” It is his most valuable possession. One would have 
thought that time is the condition of what the labourer gives; he sells for hire 

‘the exercise of his faculties, his service, that is what the employer buys. A time 
policy proceeds on the principle that “the labourer ought to give the least amount 
of his time possible to industrial labour.” The labourer possessing nothing must 
supply his necessary wants by any price which his labour can procure. He then 
is in no absolute want, he can bargain, because he has food and clothing sufficient ; 
and what he must most covet is leisure. ‘The last portion of his time he must 
give up on no consideration whatever.” He thus “vindicates his dignity as a 
man,” and elevates the standard of his civilization. 

But how is a spinner to be answered on telling his employer that he bargains 
for his labour on the basis that he will take any price he can get for hours 
sufficient to enable him to keep himself alive, but that for any additional time he 
will stand out for very high wages? Is it imaginable that the employer will enter 
upon subtle discussions about hours of different quality, and will treat on any 
other terms than the quantity of the wages to be given in exchange for a day’s 
work of so many hours ? Mr. Moffat is very fond of such refined distinctions ; 
real life has hitherto ignored them, and, it is to be feared, ever will. 

However, Mr. Moffat correctly lays down that the labourer stands in a market 
for hiring. The basis of his bargaining with the hirer is barter. Upon this 
natural principle, we are told, it is reasonable that the employer should determine 
on what terms he will hire the labour; itis for him to say on what terms he 
will buy. What wages shall be, then, it is for the employer to decide. On the other 
hand, the principle of barter equally lays down that whilst the labourer must 
come to market for necessaries, he is not obliged to dispose of all that he has, 
He is authorized to determine how much of his labour he will sell. This seems 
fair and pleasant; the employer decides how much money he will give in wages, 
the labourer how much of his time it suits him to lend on hive. Mr. Moffat 
places both the parties on the same level; each is master of hi8 own article, the 
one of money, the other of time. But unfortunately he forgets that in every 
exchange the decision ultimately rests with the buyer whether there shall be a 
sale. Tt is idle to talk of usurpation, when the employer demands more time. 
How is he to be met, if he says that if the men will consent to work for a few 
hours only, the interest on his capital and machinery, his staff of foremen and 
clerks, the rent of his premises will remain unabated, and he could then only go on 
with the business at a loss? He will decline to hire short hours: what possible 
resource have the workmen then against him ? The plain truth is that when the 
bargaining begins every element of the sale comes into question: it cannot be 
reserved on one side without the chance of the other refusing to hire or be hired. 
Of course the labourer may be willing to accept very low wages, if only he has a 
gain of time; but does Mr. Moffat suppose that industry can permanently be 
worked upon such a condition P ` a 

As to strikes, the objection that a time policy will avert them may be directly 
challenged. A union, on the basis of that policy, may order a compulsory demand 
of very short time; if it is refused, what is to prevent the issuing of the com- 
mand to come out on strike ? Why is not compulsion as easy upon one system as 
upon the other ? Hy, 

But it must be fully admitted that moderate hours for labour ought to be the 
desire of every well-wisher to his country. Feeling and habit wield great in- 
fluence over this matter. Mr. Moffat is fully justified in preaching the value of 
leisure, and the working classes cannot do better than thoroughly to penetrate 
themselves with his teac ingshere. When the determination to gain time, so far 
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as business will allow, has obtained firm hold of their minds, they will consent to 
forego some advantage in money in return for shortened labour. That feeling 
will furnish opportunity for action when business is prosperous, and a rise of 
remuneration is natural and sure. Letthem take that rise in time, and, so far as 
the continuance of trade will allow, raise their standard of living by progress in 
that direction. Employers must and will hire labourers if the very existence of 
profits is not at stake, and they must of necessity take into account the feeling of 


those who are to be hired. But a system which would have for basis a large - 


diminution of working time, accompanied by great tenuity of wages, is not 
practicable. i 


Dispauperization: A Popular Treatise on Poor-law Evils and their Remedies, by 
Mr. J. B. Pretyman (Longmans), is a powerful book, written by a man profoundly 
in earnest. The writer pleads in a great cause which fills his soul. He feels 
that the happiness of his country, the quality of its civilization, the moral con- 
dition of the English people, what they are as human beings, are deeply concerned 
in the manner in which the most formidable problem connected with national 
existence is dealt with. It is a problem which every people must encounter, and 
vast is the difference of happiness or misery involved in its solution. 

This problem arises out of the universal physical law which rules over all animal 
. creation, - All animals can, and actually tend to multiply faster than their food. 
Suffering and starvation, it cannot be doubted, keep the numbers of all other 
animals in harmony with their means of subsistence. But man is endowed with 
reason and moral feeling, and thereby acquires a great power of dealing with this 
pressure. One superiority, however, animals possess over man. Asa rule nature 
creates them individually alike: with trifling exceptions, each possesses the forces 
natural to his organization. Men, on the contrary, vary immensely in their 
physical, moral, and intellectual constitutions. Some are strong, others weak; some 
wise and high-minded, others foolish and of low tone; and thus the consequences 
of their action vary with equal range. One result of this characteristic quality of 
human nature, is the universal existence in every people of poverty and destitu- 


tion; and their amount and intensity are susceptible of indefinite increase by the . 


errors of human conduct, whether of rulers or individuals. : 

Such is the great theme on which Mr. Pretyman speaks, and he treats it with 
singular force. It may be that he has advanced no positively new argument in 
his book, and that the conclusions he arrives at have been proclaimed by many 
who have preceded him: but it would be a hard matter to find any other book 
which sums up with equal skill and force all that has been said, and puts the 

‘reader so completely in possession of the whole question, with equal social, moral, 
and economical accuracy. It abounds in most vivid illustrations, drawn from 
real life. 2 

Mr. Pretyman’s book is a commentary on the motto which he cites from Arthur 
Young: “The degree of indigence and misery is exactly in proportion to the 
assistance given to the poor by rate.” . Its opening section is a record of Poor- 
law history.” It gives an intéresting account of the methods adopted by many 
countries for meeting the difficulties and dangers of poverty. We are rightly 
told that it:cannot be got rid of by law. Theauthor finds in the Hebrew Jubilee 
an unsuccessful remedy for poverty. Mr. Charles Kingsley proclaimed it from 
the pulpit as a divine institution to rescue men from the degradation of wages. 
Both explanations are erroneous. The Jubilee was simply a most vigorous law of 
entail, which restored to the successors of the Calebs and the Joshuas their land, 
which could not be alienated by sale for a period exceeding fifty years. Mr. Prety- 
man then passes under review the various processes adopted amongst the Hebrews, 
the Greeks, the Romans,.and other nations in the management of the poor, and 
it is curious to observe how ancient are the modern contrivances for maintaining 
a large portion of a population-at the expense of the remainder. The moral and 
social results exhibit, as might be expected, a wonderful uniformity. 

Mr. Pretyman next takes us through the history of the English Poor,laws. We 
note their first appearance in 1531, with authorized liberty to beg. Rating, the 
basis of our pauper treatment, raises its head in 1602, till, in a panic of famine 
and revolution in 1796, an allowance was commanded for every labour. We then 
meet with the natural consequences of such legislation: a whole parish goes out 
of cultivation; tenants not to be had, even in Leicestershire; the poor-rate rises 
from ‘two millions to four; and at last a Poor-law Inquiry is instituted, which 
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announces that “national ruin” is staring the country in the face. It warns the 
country that Government had undertaken to repeal the laws of nature in favour 
of the pauper; that every man shall live in comfort, whatever his indolence, 
prodigality, or vice; and that the penalty for idleness and improvidence shall fall, 
not on the guilty party, but on the public. This report led to the Amendment 
Act of 1834. “By that law maintenance in the union workhouse was intended 
to be the rule, out-door relief the rare exception.” But it is so worked that out- 
relief has become the rule, and now stands to in-door maintenance in the proportion 
of nearly five to one on the average of the kingdom.” The necessary consequence 
ensued. In 1837 the poor-rate was 5s. 5d. per every head of the population; in 
1872 it touched 7s. 

` Here is Mr. Pretyman’s theme: the reduction of out-relief to the most urgent 
need—and in the future the total repéal of a Poor-law. On the effects of out- 
relief he dwells with great force of argument and fact. It destroys the sense of 
personal respansibility and self-respect in the man and the woman. It develops 
drunkenness, and yet more, the spending of wages in riotous and unprincipled 
luxury. It extinguishes the desire to save, which is the root of all prosperity. It 
makes the workmen cry, “ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow—the workhouse.” 
The crafty guardian is tempted to put men on the parish : that reduces wages, 
and makes the non-agricultural men help to pay his labourers. Out-relief treats 
other classes as having no rights against the poor, who are not called upon to 
help themselves. The honest workers lodge and feed their improvident fellows. 
Then all responsibility in contracting marriage is destroyed; moral character 
becomes debased ; the grossest frauds are successfully practised on the rate, and, 
as Mr. Pretyman well remarks, the anticipation of the dole, the reliance upon it, 
works more mischief than its actual reception. Duties to relations cease ‘to be 
felt; the shame which would: be felt over relations in the workhouse is extinct for 
out-door pauperism. The evil spreads as it goes on; once a pauper always a 
pauper: it goes down ‘in families, Well might Professor Fawcett exclaim : 
“ England was brought nearer to the brink of ruin by the old Poor-law than she 
ever was by a hostile army.” 

It must be ever borne in mind that recklessness in marrying is the greatest 
material mischief of an extravagant Poor-law; for éxcess of population—as 
‘England and Ireland, much more India and China, can witness—is the greatest of 
all national dangers. And it is a gratifying fact to know that even Mr. Mac. . 
donald, the working-men’s M.P., declared in the House of Commons that “he 
regarded Poor-laws as the thin edge of communism; for the time might come. - 
when all the income of the provident ‘portion of the people might be applied to 
the support of the improvident.” There is a strong guarantee in these words that 
the wage-earning class will be ready to take part in removing the weight which 
lies on their love of industry, their self-respect, and their welfare. : 

And now what does Mr. Pretyman propose to do? He desires to: substitute 
private beneficence, the aid of the charitable, for compulsory relief. He advocates 
this policy on the principle that “the most slovenly and the most invidious 
method of dealing with destitution that the wit of man has devised.seems to “be 
that of granting it a perpetual lien on the savings and industry of the rest of the 
community.” „He does not deny that the distresses of the helpless call for the 
aid of their fellow-countrymen, but he resolutely prefers voluntary to compulsory 
relief. In this opinion he differs from Professor Fawcett, who dreads the mis- 
chievous operation of individual alms-givings and charitable endowments. Mr. 
Pretyman replies, first, that compulsory aid is always increasingly perverted, as is 
shown by the proportion of five and in some places eight out-relieved to one in the 
workhouse, in the very teeth of the law’s intention. This tendency is strikingly 
illustrated by the Scotch Poor-law of 1845, which instead of being modelled upon 
the Irish Poor-law, which grants scarcely any out-door relief, and gives no rights - 
of settlement, gave yet greater facilities than the English to out-relief. With what 
result? In proportion to the population there are now. three times as many 
paupers ig the Scotch Highlands as in'Ireland, twelve times as in Connaught. - 
Secondly, compulsory relief is less judicious and discriminatory. And thirdly, it has 
a more demoralizing-influence. I$ is reckoned on; and there isthe difference— 
and it is vast—between the may-be and the must-be. The sense of responsibility 
for existence and comfort is destroyed. 

The first step to be taken is the abolition of out-relief for the able-bodied: on 
this great yoint there is hardly room for difference of opinion, 
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Relief to the sick is open to more question: Mr. Pretyman calls: it the back- 
door of pauperism: but its abolition can only be a work of time. 

Friendly societies and small annuities may give most valuable help, but 
the compulsory rate sadly weakens the inclination to have recourse to them. 
Allotments of land and cottages may be most useful, as the action of the late 
Mr. Christopher Neville amply showed. Emigration promoted by State aid is. 
further recommended by our author : but we must join Professor Fawcett in dis- 
suading it. It fails in the vital point which distinguishes emigrants sought out 
and brought across by a colony. Here the efficient labourer is selected. State 
emigration by the mother country on a large scale could hardly fail to become 
loaded with jobbers, and subsequent continuous help. 

On this subject of emigration, we may be allowed to quote a story full of 
instruction, which is given by Mr. Pretyman :— 


«<A clergyman, we are told, drew a glowing picture of New Zealand to a middle-aged 
farm labourer, and he listened with interest: “High wages, plenty of food, a good home, 
excellent climate: and there is no workhouse there—think of that!’ Next day the 
farm labourer returned, and astonished the clergyman by refusing to go. He was 
pressed to say why, but hesitated. Was he satisfied with the wages? Oh yes! With 
the food? Yes; and so on with the other advantages. What then was the objec- 
tion? ‘Well, sir, said the man, ‘you said there was no workhouse, and I do not like 
that.’ ” 


What a revelation this discloses of the moral feeling to which a great people may 
be brought! 

Mr. Pretyman adds a caution which is reasonable and important: “Most of 
these suggestions for facilitating the ultimate abolition of the Poor-law must be 
regarded as suitable only to the transitional state.” They must be taken together 
as parts of a scheme only for that abolition, otherwise they would be open to the 
charge of being mere shifts and expedients. “ At the best, very many years 
must elapse before a people so long accustomed to a Poor-law can be fitted to do 
without one. Many rely on education as the most efficient instrument for work- 
ing a change, but well-educated Scotland has been unlearning thrift since 1845.” 
On the other hand, other countries, such as Holland, France, Belgium, Germany, 
have no compulsory rates, and the destitution with its consequences is not larger 
than itis in England. And it must ever be remembered that as the natural laws. 
of humanity are respected, and the feeling of every man is trained to look to his 
own efforts for his welfare, and not to rely on support which costs him no exertion, 
his power to dispense with aid to whic he has no title will be enormousiy 
increased. “A system which interferes with the providential order of the world 
indefinitely increases the evil which it proposes to remedy, and these are 
truths whose power is increasingly felt in England. When a Parliamentary 
representative of the wages-earning classes bids his compeers in industry to trust 
not to the Poor-law but to themselves, and exhorts men to make the people hate 
the Poor-law, not by declaiming against it, but by teaching them a manly 
independence,” Mr. Pretyman is well warranted in the belief that a truer, more 
high-minded, and nobler feeling is spreading among the classes so long 
taught to rely on others instead of on themselves, and that the day is fast 
approaching, when the higher, instead of the lower elements of human 
nature will be summoned to contend against dangers which can never be com- 
pletely avoided. í : 








VL—PHYSICAL SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS, &o. 


(Under the Direction of RICHARD A. Proctor, B.A.) 


by Mr. Alex. Freeman (Deighton, Bell, & Co.), should be introduced to those 
English students of mathematics who do not follow with freedom a treatise 
in any language but their own. Itisa model of mathematical reasoning applied 


T is time that Fourier’s masterpiece, The Analytical Theory of Heat, translated 
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do physical phenomena, and is remarkable for the ingenuity of the analytical 
processes employed by the author. Whether the confidence with which some 
modern mathematicians have employed the formule of Fourier on certain 
cosmical problems is justified in reality by the nature of the evidence on which 
Fourier’s investigations are based, seems open to question. Fourier himself 
appears to have recognized the necessity for more perfect and more numerous 
experiments than have yet been made. As he justly remarked, “mathematical 
analysis can deduce from general and simple phenomena the expression of the 
daws of nature; but the special application of these laws to very complex effects 
demands a long series of exact observations.” The translation of Fourier’s 
investigations into English has been ably effected by Mr. Freeman, who has also 
swell and thoroughly annotated the work. The time is approaching when it will 
þe desirable to translate the work in another sense, viz., from a notation which 
promises soon to become obsolete, into the more compact and convenient forms 
gradually growing into favour. 


Professor Clifford’s treatise on dynamics—or, as he prefers to call his subject, 
dynamic—Hlements of Dynamic (Macmillan & Co.)—is a most attractive Tittle 
volume. I was about to add that the reader would do well to prepare him- 
self by studying the elements of quaternions before taking up this volume; 
but on the whole I think the present work better fitted to prepare the way 
for .the study of quaternions. For the method of quaternions is here used 
in such a way that any one who is tolerably well versed in the older mathe- 
matical methods need encounter no difficulty, while he cannot fail to appre- 
ciate the simplicity introduced by the new notation. The present volume 
relates only to kinematics; dynamics, properly so called, being left to form 
a second volume. The clearness of the explanations and the neatness of the 
demonstrations cannot be too highly commended. Exception may, perhaps, be 
taken to‘the nomenclature: not on the ground of its novelty, for there is room for 
much useful innovation in the verbiage as in the symbols of mathematics, but 
because some of the new expressions seem unsuitable. Whether general usage 
will ever allow such Germanisms as dynamic, optic, physic, &c., to replace the 
familiar dynamics, optics, physics, &c., I do not know; but I should think it 
more likely that even these cacophonous innovations would be permitted than 
such odd new words as “ squirts,” “sinks,” “twists,” “whirls,” and so forth, in 
scientific treatises. Consider, for instance, the incongruity between the old and 
new words in the following sentence, which, by the way, is the closing statement 
in Professor Olifford’s book: “ Every continuous motion of an infinite body can 
be built up of squirts and vortices.” I have noticed few errors in the work, and 
even misprints are few and far between, for a treatise of this kind. There is one 
rather singular mistake with regard to roulettes. Professor Clifford says that 
there are three distinct kinds of trochoidal curves, hypotrochoids, epitrochoids, 
and peritrochoids,—the last being curves traced by a point in the plane of a 
circle which rolls round a smaller circle with which it is in internal contact. But 
it can readily be shown, by precisely such reasoning as Professor Clifford has 
employed to establish the identity of epicycloids and pericycloids, that every 
epitrochoid is also a peritrochoid. An epitrochoid, having for radii of rolling, 
tracing, and fixed circles, R, eR, and F, respectively, is identical with a peri- 
trochoid having for corresponding radii e(F +), (F+R), and eF. 


Mr. John Blaikie’s Elements of Dynamics (Jas. Thin) is a manual for beginners. 
‘The examples are good features of the work, both as respects number and quality. 
But the writer seems somewhat needlessly to have hampered himself by resolving 
to give no proofs involving higher mathematics than the geometry of the first 
two books of Euclid, and algebra as fgr as simple equations. Students whose 
veading of elementary mathematics had gone no further than this, would scarcely 
de likely to read such a work as the present. Some exception must be taken to 
the use of the word “ velocity” as though feet and seconds were always used as 
units of space and time. Although the author explains that “it is convenient ” 
to adopt these units, he does not say, and it is not the fact, that they are 
constantly adopted. What, then, is the student likely to make of such a question 
as this on p. § 4P—“ Find the velocity of a train moving uniformly at the rate of 
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twenty miles an hour.” This, however, is but a small flaw; and there is much in 
the work to make it a useful manual for beginners. 


Professor Newcomb’s treatise (Popular Astronomy, by Professor Simon New- 
comb, LL.D., of the United States Naval Observatory: Macmillan & Co.) is in 
many respects an admirable work. It is not designed either to instruct the 
professional investigator or to train the special student of astronomy, its main 
object being to present the general public with a condensed view of the history, 
methods, and results of astronomical research, especially in those fields which are 
of most popular and philosophic interest at the present day, couched in such lan- 
guage as to be intelligible without mathematical study. It must, however, be 
noticed that the treatment of the various subjects dealt with in the volume is so 
unequal—I refer here to the quantity of matter devoted to each, not to its 
quality—that the work can hardly be regarded as a general treatise. Some 
subjects—as, for instance, the solar parallax—have been very fully treated ; others, 
as the tides, precession, eclipses, and so forth, very slightly. A treatise in which 
all the subjects belonging to general astronomy were treated as fully as the solar 
parallax is treated here, would consist of several volumes as large as the present ; 
while a treatise dealing with all such subjects as slightly, one may almost say as 
inadequately, as Professor Newcomb deals with eclipses, would form only a small 
handbook. 

The historical development of the system of the world is well written and full 
of interest. Professor Newcomb’s special knowledge does not perhaps avail him 
here quite so directly as in other parts of the volume, yet it has its value even 
here. Many writers who have dealt with the history of astronomy have fallen 
into gross errors for want of familiarity with theoretical and instrumental astro- 
nomy. Professor Newcomb’s knowledge stands him in good stead in this respect. 
The literary value of this part of the work is also considerable. . Occasionally we 
come across passages in which the writer does not express precisely what 
he intends. For instance, speaking of what would happen if a voyager could 
travel from the sun through space at such a rate as to cross the orbit of Neptune 
in one day, he says, “ Al the planets of our system would have vanished in the 
distance in the course of the first three days,” which is true, “and the sun would 
be but an insignificant star in the firmament,” which is certainly not true, unless 
a star a million times as bright as Sirius is to be called insignificant. But 
he no doubt intended the second statement to relate to the state of things referred 
to in the preceding sentence, where he had mentioned twenty years as the time 
in which the nearest star would be reached. 

It is hardly necessary to say that in the treatment of subjects falling within 
his special departments of mathematical and instrumental research, Professor 
Newcomb has been altogether successful. His discussion of the solar parallax 
is admirably lucid, and unquestionably presents the actual position of research 
into that subject more accurately than any which has yet appeared. Wherever he 
deals with questions of planetary perturbation we recognize the hand of a 
master. We know, too, that all which has been done in this department of 
research has come more or less fully under Professor Newcomb’s scrutiny, and 
that nothing has been overlooked or neglected. Albeit it must be admitted he 
has not in every case told his reader all he might have done. His account, for 
instance, of the discovery of Neptune is far from complete. In some subjects, 
so closely akin to those which he has made his own that we might expect an 
equally satisfactory result, Professor Newcomb has made some singular mis- 
takes. If it were not for his known skill as a mathematician, and the certainty 
that all who are unable to form an independent opinion on mathematical subjects 
would be misled were not these mistakes pointed out, I should not undertake the 
invidious task of indicating errors- which have apparently escaped the notice of 
all who have hitherto criticized Professor Newcomh’s treatise. It is certainly in 
no hostile spirit that I notice them. Ipdeed, I esteem Professor Newcomb too 
highly to suppose that he would so misjudge me as to imagine this. He is not 
one of those feeble-minded folk who consider it a personal offence and wrong to. 
point out an error in aught that they may say or do. 

The first of these errors to which I would call attention relates to the subject. 
of the tides. This subject is inadequately dealt with in most of our books of 
astronomy. Sir E. Beckett’s “Astronomy without Mathematics” is the only 
popular work in which I have yet seen a correct agcount of it. It falls so dis- 
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tinctly into the department of mathematical astronomy that Professor Newcomb 
might be expected to have been exceptionally successful in discussing it. Un- 
fortunately his explanation is not only incomplete, but altogether incorrect. He 
has been misled by a fallacy which has deceived several, though it should not 
have misled such a mathematician as Newcomb. It may be called the centri- 
fugal force fallacy, not the ordinary mistake in regarding as a centrifugal force 
the tendency of a body to move on the tangent to a path round a centre, but a 
far more serious error. We know that the earth circuits once in each lunar 
month around the common centre of gravity of the earth and moon, which is a 
point some three thousand miles from the earth’s centre. It seems natural to 
suppose that parts of the earth nearest at the moment to this point are affected 
by a smaller centrifugal force (to use that convenient but incorrect expression) 
than parts farther from it. If we do so, and consider further the different dis- 
tances of various parts of the earth from the moon, we obtain what seems like a 
most clear and simple explanation of the tidal wave. This is, in fact, the explana- 
tion Professor Newcomb has given, precisely as Ferguson the shepherd astronomer 
gave it more than a century ago. But so soon as the explanation is tested 
numerically, it is found to fail. The tidal wave would be much greater than it 
really is if the centrifugal force varied in the way supposed. Thus, not only does 
the explanation fail, as Newcomb would at once have found had he made the 
calculation, but we see that the reasoning must be erroneous on which it is 
based. In point of fact the centrifugal force does not vary in the manner sup- 
posed. It is the same for all parts of the earth. The mistake is precisely the 
same in character as would be that of supposing that the actual motion of our 
moon, by which the same face always is turned earthwards, is such as would 
result from the mere projection of the moon on her present orbit, without the 
addition of a rotational motion round her axis. By this faulty reasoning Pro- 
fessor Newcomb arrives at the usual conclusion that the ocean would be so acted 
upon as to form a high wave under the moon and another on the side opposite to 
the moon, but for frictional action, which causes both waves to lag behind these 
positions by about one-eighth of a complete circumference of the earth. But this, 
even if correctly established as it was originally established by Newton, is not 
the correct explanation of the tidal wave, and in reality, as Laplace was, I believe, 
the first to point out, there would be low water under the moon and opposite the 
moon were it not for friction, the moon’s pull on the rotating earth causing an 
effect as different as possible from what would happen if the earth were not 
rotating, much as the attraction of gravity on an inclined rotating top causes the 
top to move in a quite different way from a non-rotating inclined top solicited by 
gravity. Friction causes the two opposite places of high water to be shifted back- 
wards through three-eighths of a circumference, and they thus assume the position 
actually observed, but not at all in the way which the ordinary explanation 
indicates. 

“Yet another mysterious phenomenon which gravity completely explains,” as 
Professor Newcomb remarks, ‘‘ was that of the precession of the equinoxes.” But 
his explanation of the subject is altogether erroneous. His account of the forces 
which tend to bring the earth’s equator-plane into coincidence with the plane of 
the ecliptic is affected by an error similar to that affecting his account of the 
tides, and if he had calculated the result of the action he describes he would 
have deduced a precessional period many hundred years less than the true 
one. The rest of the explanation is not erroneous, but certainly it is de- 
fective. In fact, it is no explanation at all to say that the effect which the 
forces tend to produce “is prevented by the earth’s rotation on its axis, which 
makes it act like a gyroscope or like a spinning-top,”’ seeing that the thing to be 
explained is why the rotating earth, or a gyroscope, or a‘spinning-top, behaves in 
the observed manner. If the matter could not be explained in a popular treatise, 
this should be stated. In point of fact, however, the matter can be readily 
explained. Airy has given an explanation, though rather a clumsy one, in his 
“ Popular Astronomy.” All that follows in Newcomh’s account is a mere statement 
of facts, without explanation of any sort. 

The account of the effects produced by the earth’s attraction in elongating 
the moon’s body is also erroneous. 

To many it will seem inexplicable that a mathematician of Professor Newcomb’s 
acknowledged strength should have made mistakes on matters purely mathe- 
matical, and rather elementary than profound. Many, I daresay, will not believe 
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that such mistakes have been made until Professor Newcomb himself corrects 
them, which he is sure to do. No mathematician, however, will wonder greatly 
at lapses in such matters, on the part of an analyst whose mathematical strength . 
has been devoted to other subjects. The wonder is that Professor Newcomb 
should not have been deterred from entertaining the erroneous conceptions I 
have mentioned, when he remembered that in no account of the tides since 
Newton gave his first explanation of these phenomena, have the considerations 
dwelt on by him been advanced by any mathematician of repute. Even Ferguson, 
. who was not a skilful mathematician (though he possessed a certain geometrical 
ingenuity), expunged the unsatisfactory explanation from the later editions of his 
“ Astronomy.” f : 

Of minor errors in matters of fact I would note the following. At p. 295, 

Professor Newcomb states that it would not be possible to see any indication of 

“an atmosphere round Venus when the planet is in transit, “for the reason that 
light passing through its denser portions would be refracted entirely out of its 
course, so as not to reach an observer on the earth at all.” It is quite true that 
light, which but for the planet’s atmosphere would come to the observer on earth, 
is deflected from its course, and does not reach him. It is also true that when the 
sun is setting, rays proceeding straight from the sun towards an observer are 
deflected by our own atmosphere, and do not reach the observer at all. But it 
does not follow in the latter case that the observer does not see the sun; he sees 
the sun by rays which but for our atmosphere would not have reached. him. 
And in like manner, in the case of Venus in transit, the planet’s atmosphere may 
be recognized by rays of sunlight which but for the atmosphere would not have 
reached the observer. 

Newcomb objects to the theory of his countryman, Professor Kirkwood, 
respecting the minor planets, based on the fact that there are gaps in the series of 
distances where the periodic times would be commensurable with Jupiter’s period, 
remarking that quite a number of the small planets have a period very nearly 
three-eighths of Jupiter’s. But even these, he will find, attest the reality of 
Kirkwood’s law, the gap at the exact distance corresponding to three-eighths of 
Jupiter’s period being well defined though narrow. 

Professor Newcomb’s theoretical views respecting the physical condition of 
the heavenly bodies seem to me for the most part well weighed; but I may be to 
some degree prejudiced in their favour by the circumstance that they resemble 
my own. Occasionally, however, he advances singularly wild fancies, under the 
guise, too, of cautious investigation of evidence. Thus he considers that the 
darkness of certain zones of the Saturnian ring-system cannot safely be attri- 
buted to the sparsity with which the small satellites comprising the ring are there 
strewn, but is more probably due to the actual darkness of the satellites in those 
zones. Now, nothing can be more natural and probable, on à priori grounds, than 
the formation of zones of sparsely distributed satellites; whereas nothing can be 
more unnatural and improbable than the separation of satellites of dark substance 
from those of light-coloured substance. Indeed, if one carefully. consider all the 
circumstances of the case, one would assert that scarcely any amount of evidence 
could establish a conclusion so improbable. As a matter of fact, we have very 
little evidence in favour of that conclusion. The strongest evidence we have (the 
views obtained by the Bonds in 1856) is in favour of the theory of sparse 
distribution. In fact, if the Bonds’ pictures can be relied upon, the theory is 
demonstrated. 

The pictures of planets hitherto obtained by means of the great Washington 
refractor seem scarcely worthy of its reputation. The view of Saturn is remark- 
able (the shadow of the ring is impossibly wide, however); but the drawing 
of Jupiter is not strikingly good, and that ot Mars, at p. 322, is very poor. 

The treatise as a whole, however, is excellent. I have dwelt more on its few 
defects than on its many merits, because that course has appeared to me necessary 
in the interests of the learner. Every statement in awork by an astronomer so 
deservedly distinguished as Professor Newcomb would otherwise be taken for 
granted. Indeed, all his critics hitherto, so far as I have noticed, have agreed in 
saying that the book is absolutely free from mistakes, and that no difficulties have 
been overlooked or evaded. 


Mr. Lockyer’s treatise on Star-Gazing (Macmillan and Co.) presents the 
substance of a course“of eight lectures on instrumental astronomy delivered by 
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him at the Royal Institution in the year 1870. But much has been added to the 
lectures as then taken down by a shorthand writer, not only in the deseription of 
new instruments and methods, but also in matters which, while very necessary 
for a general treatise on the telescope and its adjuncts, would have been unsnited 
for a mixed audience. 

It will be inferred that the treatise is of a somewhat heterogeneous nature. 
Some of the explanations ave exceedingly simple, and suited for an audience of 
actual beginners; while others would have no interest, and scarcely any meaning, 
except for astronomers. To the latter class belong descriptions of complicated 
instruments used in large observatories, and especially those descriptions which 
are almost verbatim transcripts from accounts originally given by the owners of 
optical instruments. To the former belong the explanation of the equatorial as “a 
tapped-up alt-azimuth,” and the explanation of the vernier. The latter indeed is 
no explanation at all, but simply a rather long statement of the rule for reading 
the vernier. 

Mr. Lockyer entertains, it is said, rather a contempt for mathematics, and 
therefore, many of the matters treated of in the present volume being essentially 
mathematical, he has necessarily had to take a good deal on trust. Probably 
this may serve to explain some rather singular misapprehensions relating to 
such matters. Others, however, may be explained by the somewhat wide 
range over which the volume travels. For instance, a somewhat special know- 
ledge of the history as well as the principles of horology would be required to 
deal satisfactorily with the various forms of clocks, chronometers, and so 
forth. For want of such familiarity with the subject, we find Mr. Lockyer 
describing two kinds of gravity escapements, which not only never have worked, 
but never could be made to work, and omitting the only two which ever did 
work, viz., Hardy’s, which still exists at Cambridge observatory, and Sir Edmund 
Beckett’s, of which thousands have been made for large clocks, and not a few for 
small ones. 

The work owes much to supervision by Mr. G. M. Seabroke, of Rugby, to whom 
parts of the subject matter of the volume are also due. ' 


Mr. Lockyer is more at home in the practical application of spectrum analysis 
(Studies in Spectrum Analysis : C. Kegan Paul & Co.) than in the discussion of the 
details of astronomical instruments. Passing over his remarks on waves and on 
molecules, subjects which cannotpossibly betreated effectively without mathematics, 
this is an interesting and in places a very suggestive volume. He makes out a strong 
case for the use of photography in spectrum analysis, especially in the endeavour to 
solve the question to what degree the solar spectrum is variable. In passing, I may 
remark that Mr. Lockyer seems to confound Dr. Draper the elder with Dr. Henry 
Draper; at least he draws no distinction between their respective labours. The 
evidence on which he bases the opinion that ten elements (including aluminium) 
exist in the sun, besides those (excluding aluminium) whose presence had been 
established by Kirchhoff, Thalen, and Angstrém, seems far from demonstrative, 
though those elements, and many others, are doubtless present in the ruling centre 
of the solar system. The subject of this work is an exceedingly attractive one, and 
justifies the occasional use of high-flown expressions. But although literary style 
is less important than scientific accuracy in a work of the kind, we must really put 
in a plea against the too free mixture of metaphors. For instance, in the second 
page we finda “ germ of thought” “starting ” in Newton’s mind, and “ fructifying 
into the theory of gravity,” and so much a germ may on occasion be allowed 
to do: but the process should not be called a “ step which has more firmly knit 
the universe together, has welded it into a more and more perfect whole, and has 
enhanced the marvellous beauty of its structure.” 


Although the exhibition of scientific instruments at South Kensington led to 
unpleasant results, culminating in a formal rebuke about accounts (or rather about 
the absence of certain accounts), the lectures delivered in connection with that 
scheme were well worth preserving. The present volume (Science Lectures at South 
Kensington—Vol.I.; Macmillan & Co.) is the first of two in which these lectures are 
to be collected. It contains two lectures by Captain Abney on Photography; two 
lectures by Professor Stokes—one on the Absorption of Light and the Colours 
of Natural Bodies, the other on Fluorescence; two by Professor Kennedy on the 
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Kinematics of Machinery; two by Mr. Bramwell on. the Steam-engine; one lecture 
by Mr. F. Forbes on Radiation; one by Mr. Sorby on Microscopes; two lectures by 
Mr. Bottomley on Electrometers; a lecture on the Apparatus relating to Vegetable 
Physiology by Mr. Vines; and lastly, two lectures by Professor Carey Foster 
on Electrical Measurements. Most of these lectures are highly interesting. 
In saying that those by Professor Stokes, Captain Abney, Mr. Sorby, and 
Professor Kennedy are especially interesting, I refer to the nature of the subject 
matter, rather than to the style of treatment; for, with one exception, all the 
subjects are very ably treated. The exception is Mr. Forbes’s discussion of the 
subject of Radiation; which reads as though it had been printed, without revision 
by the author, from the rough notes of the shorthand ‘writer, I may be fanciful ; 
but it appears to me that the general reader, for whom, it is to be supposed, 
these lectures axe published, is likely to make very little out of such a statement 
as the following :— : 


ae You know that if we employ several pieces of this substance called tourmaline, which 
is tolerably transparent, if we first pass the light of a candle through one piece and then 
through another, we can turn this piece of tourmaline about in a certain direction until 
we get total darkness; that is to say, when the two pieces of tourmaline are arranged in 
a certain position no light can pass through them, but if you turn one of them at a right 
angle then the light can ‘pass freely through both of them, and that is the phenomena 
(sie) called polarisation’; it was completely explained by the undulatory theory of light, 
__ and by that theory alone, and it became ‘desirable to see whether such a thing could be 
~ done with heat from a low source of temperature which was not luminous.” 


‘Pyramid facts are interesting and suggestive; but we have ‘had too many 
pyramid fancies of late.. (Pyramid Facts and Fancies, by James Bonwick, 
F.R.GS.: O. Kegan Paul & Co.), In saying this, I by no means refer to 
opinions fairly suggested by facts known respecting the pyramids, but to wild 
fancies for which men try to find evidence in those buildings, and especially in the 
Great Pyramid. All that is known about the great pyramid is worthy of careful 
study; and I can see no reason for doubting that in the long run the true purpose 
of that remarkable edifice and of the various details of its internal structure, will 
be recognized. But when a general theory, in itself utterly improbable, is adopted, 
and an attempt is made to show that everything in the remotest degree connected 
with the theory is symbolized in the great pyramid, men naturally grow weary of 
the subject. The “divine-inspiration theory” of the pyramid is of this sort. 
Nothing can be much more unlikely antecedently than that the architects of the 
great pyramid were commissioned to symbolize a number of divinely communi- 
cated scientific facts, by elaborately concealing all evidence respecting them in a 
building whose real object was not to be recognized till the proportions of the 
edifice had lost their original exactness. But when we find this theory pushed. 
further and further, till at last the monstrous conclusion is deduced that the great 

yramid isa sort of architectural. Mother Shipton, preaching in words of solid 
granite, that i i 


“ This out world to an end shall come 
ie ` In eighteen hundred and eighty-one,” 


we are apt to lose patience, and to forget the important services which have been 
rendered in pyramid research by the believers in these preposterous notions. It is 
gratifying, then, to find that Mr. Bonwick, in the work before us, has none of these 
wild fancies to propound, but has simply “ collected intelligence for those whose time 
and opportunities will not warrant research.” The facts he has brought together 
are exceedingly interesting, and though the book is much smaller than either of 
Professor Smyth’s chief treatises, it contains a great deal of information which is 
not to be found in those works. Albeit a treatise on the pyramid without illustra- 
tions is necessarily imperfect ; for no descrigtion can replace plans and diagrams 
in a work ofthis sort. It must be noted, too, that the astronomical matter in Mr. 
Bonwick’s work is far from correct. For instance, he has even gone further astray 
than Mr. Haliburton, respecting the relation of the pyramid passages:to the 
Pleiades. Professor Smyth notes, correctly of course, that in or about the year 
2170 B.c., the Pleiades ‘were due south when the pole-star of the period was due 
north below the pole of the heavens. Haliburton states that the Pleiades were 
then visible through the ascending passage, while the pole-star was visible through 
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the descending passage. This is incorrect. The Pleiades were never visible through 
the ascending passage; and in the year 2170 B.c.-they were north of the equator, 
and were thus more than 60 degrees above the horizon when in the meridian, 
whereas the ascending passage is inclined little more than 26 degrees to the 
horizon. But Mr. Bonwick goes still further astray, absolutely saying that an 
observer looking through the northern passage (which is commonly called the 
descending passage) would there distinguish the then pole-star crossing the meridian. 
below the pole, and the Pleiades crossing it above! He states also that the 
pyramid on the north side was in shadow from the autumnal to the vernal equinox, 
but in sunlight from the vernal to the ‘autumnal, at mid-day,—which’ would 
only be true for a pyramid shaped like the great pyramid and set in north latitude 
381°, or roughly about 560 miles further north than the actual latitude of the great 
pyramid. a 4 








VII.—GEOGRAPHY, GEOLOGY, &o. 


(Under the Direction of Professor T. G. BONNEY.) 


o 


R. SCHUTZ WILSON’S sketches (Alpine Ascents and Adventures: Sampson 

M Low & Co.), as he informs us, have already appeared in print. In such 

case it is not easy to understand the reason for their republication. They 

add nothing to our knowledge of the Alps; for the expeditions described have been 

made, and in most cases written about’ not once or twice; there is no attempt 

at imparting scientific information, almost the only statement which by stretch 

of words could be included under this title being that the author made a fire of 

arbutus wood, when bivouacking on the Mischabel, of which statement, from our 

own joowedse of Switzerland in general and this spot in particular, we are 
sceptical. . 

t must, however, be admitted that Mr. Schütz Wilson possesses a keen eye for 
the beauties of nature, and a considerable powèr in describing them, though at 
times his style is a little forced and laboured. He is not ashamed to own himself 
deeply moved by the mountain grandeur, and can abstain from the feeble 
flippancy which seems de rigueur in the pages of some describers of the high Alps. 
But he has unwisely compensated himself by some weak efforts to be funny con- 
cerning his companions, on whom he appears to be in the habit of bestowing 
appropriate (!) titles, subsequently designated, like academic degrees, by their 
initial letters. These ponderous efforts at playfulness may have been just tolerable 
at the bivouac fire or on a wet day in a mountain auberge ; they are out of place, 
and of more than questionable taste, in a book. `- a 


We may conveniently speak of Sir George Nares’ and Captain Markham’s 
books in company (Narrative of a Voyage to the Polar Sea during 1875-6, in H.M. 
Ships Alert and Discovery, by Captain Sir G. S. Nares; 2 vols. Sampson, Low 
& Co.; and The Great Frozen Sea: A Personal Narrative of the Voyage of the 
Alert during the Arctic Empedition of 1875-6, by Captain Albert Hastings 
Markham: Daldy, Isbister, & Co.), as they deal with the same subject, though 
treating it from a. different point of view. In Sir George Nares’ work and 
its appendices, the scientific results of the expedition are fully detailed; in 
the other, the incidents of the expedition are most prominent. This, therefore, 
is the one which is likely to be moře generally popular. To say this is not to 
blame ‘either author, for the books are professedly written for different pur- 
poses, and each in its way is well done. Generally, the monotony of the Arctic 
winter extends itself to books of Arctic travels, but the exceptional circumstances 
of this journey make its records more than usually interesting ; though the 
dreariness of these inhospitable regions seems almost appalling. For more than 
four long months the sun, was wholly hidden from the eyes of the adventurers, all 
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living creatures appeared to have deserted the region, and the cold was at times 
fearful—the lowest temperatures occurring at the end of February and beginning 
of March, when the average of the week ending March 4th was — 60° (Fht.), 
and the minimum record was —74°! l : 

The adventures of the sledging parties are painfully interesting. Each was 
attacked by scurvy, and two men succumbed to the disease, the survivors only 
regaining the ship after much suffering and great labour on the part of all who 
were not disabled. It would be difficult to find conduct more truly heroic than 
that of Lieutenants Egerton and Rawson when bringing back to the Alert Petersen 
the Dane, with whom they had been despatched southwards to communicate with 
the Discovery. He had been attacked by illness, and was thus, owing to his en: 
feebled circulation, unable.to resist the effects of frost. The vexed question of how’ 
far the failure of the sledging expeditions was due to not taking lime-juice is, of 
course, touched upon in each work, and we must say that the answer seems a 
satisfactory one, Viz., that it had never before been found needful for sledging 
parties, and, from the impossibility of thawing it, would only have been a useless 
burden. The experience of Captain Markham, who headed the party which 
reached the most northerly point (lat. 83° 20’ 26”), and had with him a small 
quantity, slows that, as at present supplied, lime-juice is practically useless on such 
å journey. The authors attribute the severity of the outbreak—rightly, so far as 
we can judge—to the exceptional conditions under which the crews had passed the 
. winter, and the unusual hardships of these journeys. Captain Markham left the 
- Alert in lat. 82° 27' on April 8rd, and gained his most northerly position on May 10th, 
having advanced less than 1° in this long period. The greater Bart of the journey 
was among huge hummocks of ice, over which a road had commonly to be made 
with pickaxes before the sledge could pass. Even before the outbreak of scurvy 
the party do not seem to have advanced more than from nine to ten miles a day 
on an average. At the highest latitude reached a hole was opened in the ice; the 
explorers being then far from land, and the sea was found teeming with life; 
amphipoda and foraminifera. Soundings were obtained in 71 fathoms, and the 
floe was only 64 inches thick. The authors regard the attainment of the pole by 
the Smith Sound route as a hopeless task, owing to the condition of the ice in 
what they have designated the Paleocrystic Sea. 


To make a book like Captain Kennedy’s (To the Arctic Regions and Back in Sic 
Weeks ; being a Summer Tour to Lapland and Norway, by Capt. Alex. W. M. Clark 
Kennedy,-F.R.G.S., &c. : Sampson Low & Co.) the following recipe may be given :— 
Take a tour of a very ordinary character; dress it up with clippings from guide-books 
and a good deal of commonplace natural history, add a sensational title, garnish with 
some woodcuts (appropriateness and novelty needless), and serve up with clear type 
on good paper in a volume of 446 pages. The tour, in short, described by the high- 
sounding title, “ To the Arctic Regions,” is of the most commonplace character. It 
is true the author was to north of the Arctic eircle, but he did not even get as far as 
Hammerfest, and thus never visited the Arctic regions in the ordinary sense of 
the word, and. of course never saw the icebergs which illustrate the book. Even 
the science strikes us as not particularly original—the most startling item being 
a quotation from Mr. Lamont, attributing the so-called red snow to the droppings 
of the Little Auk. Apparently these authors are not aware that Protococcus 
nivalis is abundant in parts of the Alps, and have never examined it. Captain 
` Kennedy affixes several letters to his name, but fortunately F.G.S. is not among 
them, for we imagine the following theory of the tunnel through Torgs Hat 
would startle some members of that society :—‘ The rock itself is of granite, and 
the aperture is supposed to have been caused by the falling away of a quantity of 
mica!” We venture to express a hope that Captain Kennedy, whose early work 
on the Birds of Berkshire had real merits, will not-in future waste his energies on 
hackneyed themes., 


Though Mr. Alfred Wallace’s book, Tropical Nature and other Essays (Macmillan 
and Co.), is by no means a bulky volume, it treats of a wide range of subjects, 
and contains much valuable matter, the results of the author’s extensive and 
varied experience. The earlier chapters deal with the climate and physical aspects 
of the equatorial zone, its vegetation, and the animal life of-its forests. An 
interesting chapter on humming-birds follows, and this account of one of the 
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gayest families among the birds leads us to the consideration of the colours of 
animals and their relation to sexual selection. Dr. C. Darwin, in his work on the 
“Descent of Man,” has arrived at the conclusion that all, or almost all, the 
colours of the higher animals are due to voluntary, or conscious sexual selection, 
and that diversity of colours in the sexes is due, primarily, to the transmission of 
colour variations either to one sex only or to both sexes, the difference depend- 
ing on some unknown law, and not being due to natural selection. From this con- 
clusion Mr. Wallace differs, and argues with great force and ingenuity in favour 
of the following positions :—That colours are fixed or modified in animals by 
natural selection for various purposes, as concealment, warning, easy recognition 
on the part of members of their own species, when this was more important than 
concealment, or to divert attack from a vital part (as in the brilliant markings of 
the wings of lepidoptera); that they are produced or intensified by processes of 
development, and are specially affected by a surplus of vital energy. They are 
also more or less influenced by a variety of causes, such as food, light, and other 
physical or chemical causes. In the latter part of the book Mr. Wallace reprints 
his British Association address at Glasgow, and a lecture on the distribution of 
animals as indicating geographical change. In the former, his remarks on the 
antiquity of man are well worth consideration, for he points out that not only is 
there strong evidence in favour of the opinion now accepted by the great majority 
of scientific men, but also that “ man’s intellectual and moral development reached 
almost its highest level in a very remote past.” The subject is too long a one to 
discuss here, but we cannot help saying that we think Mr. Wallace has not dis- 
tinguished sufficiently between development in special directions and in al} direc- 
tions simultaneously, and has needlessly coupled moral and intellectual, as if pro- 
gress in them necessarily proceeded pari passu. This, however, may result from 
the unavoidably brief character of his survey, which, if it only suggest further 
paguieies, will be useful. As to the work as a whole, we feel sure that it will be 
welcomed as an important contribution from one of our most accomplished 
naturalists to a subject of deep interest. 


A considerable portion of The Geology of the Fenland, by Sydney B. Skertchley, 
F.G.S. (Memoirs of the Geological Survey of England and Wales: Longmans), 
is devoted to subjects not strictly geological. It contains chapters on the 
history of the fenland and its rivers, their courses, changes, banks, and sluices. 
The meteorology of the fenland also receives full notice, and numerous matters 
of economic interest are discussed. The materials for these appear to have been 
collected with much pains and labour, so that we have in one volume a history of 
a most interesting district of our country. The book is illustrated with numerous 
engravings and small sketch-maps, showing the physical peculiarities of the fen- 
land. The oldest deposit that comes within the scope of the work is the Boulder- 
clay, which the author considers to be the product of land-ice, an opinion which, 
it is needless to say, will be questioned by many geologists, and we think will find 
few supporters among those dash iliar with existing glaciers. In succession to this 
comes a series of gravels; these the author divides into an older group, which he 
terms flood-gravels, believing them to have been produced when the rainfall was 
heavier than at present, and old river-gravels, found in connection with existing 
streams, though obviously of great antiquity. In both these paleolithic weapons 
have been found. Connected also with them are some gravels containing marine 
shells. The author accepts Dr. J. Geikie’s correlation of the boulder-clay and old 
gravels of Hast Anglia, regarding the former as equivalent to the lower boulder- 
clay of Lancashire, and the latter to the Middle Sands of that county and the 
drift of Moel Tryfaen. We are not fond of prophesying, but we venture to predict 
a rather ephemeral existence for this doctrine. The author seems, indeed, to have 
a dangerous fondness for startling theories, for he refers to the interglacial age of 
the human race as a proved fact, and states that he has found paleolithic weapons 
in Norfolk, in beds which are inconfestably older than the boulder-clay. What 
additional evidence he may have now obtained we do not know, but that adduced, 
when he first announced his discovery, proved less than nothing. 

The remainder of the book is occupied by an account of the old forest-beds 
which succeed to the gravels, the marine silts which, being inland older than the 
peats, gradually rise in level seawards—deposits which had much perplexed earlier 
observers, but are very lucidly explained by Mr. Skertchley—and lastly, the peat 
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morasses themselves. .It will be thus seen how wide a range—even with its 
geological limitations—the book covers; and though we have expressed dissent 
from one or two theoretical: views of the author, we gladly bear testimony to the 
general ability with which he has executed his task. 


The Superficial Geology of the Country adjoining the ‘Coasts of South-west 
Lancashire, by ©. E. de Rance, F.G.S. (Memoirs of the Geological Survey of Eng- 
land and Wales: Longmans), also deals with a similar class of deposits to the last 
—namely, the glacial and post-glacial—and is a carefully written memoir, which 
contains much interesting and valuable information. The author adduces evidence to 
show that the chief physical features of the district are pre-glacial ; the Ribble, 
Mersey, &c., running in channels which have been almost entirely excavated in drift. 
Formerly indeed the land must have stood at a higher level than the present, for the 
ancient trough of the Mersey, where it approaches the sea, is filled up with nearly 
two hundred feet of glacial drift, the surface of which is but little above high-water 
mark. Mr. de Rance divides the glacial deposits into Till and Lower Boulder-clay, 
Middle Drift Sand and Gravel, and Upper Boulder-clay. The lower boulder-clay, 
regarded by the author as a marine deposit, passes into till—a land deposit, con- 
taining sub-angular fragments of local rocks, at about two hundred feet above the 
sea. The middle drift contains erratics and pebbles, the majority of which are 
derived from the carboniferous series, but some come from the mountains of Cum- 
pberland, and perhaps the southern uplands of Scotland. Marine shells are also 
found in this deposit. The upper boulder-clay also derives its erratics from the same 
localities, and contains marine shells. The rock beneath the first of these three 
deposits is sometimes distinctly smoothed and grooved by the passage of ice, pro- 
bably that of glaciers. Among the post-glacial deposits the following are described 
(1) high-level alluvium; (2) lower scrobicularia and cyclas clays; estuarine deposits 
overlying and intercalated with old peats and forest beds; (8) peat and various 
newer deposits. This Memoir seems to us to render very improbable the correlation 
of the above deposits with those of East Anglia proposed by Dr. J. Geikie and 
favoured by Mr. Skertchley, which, on. general iyo grounds alone, is far from 
probable. It seems much more natural to correlate the lower, middle, and upper 
glacial deposits of the west with the corresponding deposits on the east coast, than 
to make such a singular grouping as is required to bring the palwolithic gravels 
into the mid-glacial. The Memoir is also valuable as proving the marine origin 
of much of the boulder-clay. 

One point common to these two books calls for special and unfavourable comment, 
though probably the authors are not responsible in the matter. This is the exor- 
bitant and almost prohibitive price at which the volumes are published. Mr. 
Skertchley’s book of three hundred and thirty-six pages, with twenty-four ex- 
planatory plates and thirty-six woodcuts, is two guineas. The price of Mr. de Rance’s 
volume (one hundred.and forty pages and still less expensive woodcuts, unbound) 
is even more outrageous—seventeen shillings! We venture to assert that no ordi- 
nary publisher—unless a book were of the Holywell Street type—would venture to 
demand the half. We have heard it alleged that the price charged represents the 
cost of the book “to the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury ’—if so, let them 
settle that matter with the author and the officers of the survey. There may be a 
sufficient reason for it or not—but if the Geological Survey of England is worth 
undertaking in the interests of science, then the results should be accessible at a . 
moderate price to the scientific public. We hear also that the same principle of 
short-sighted economy regulates the whole dealing of the authorities with these 
memoirs of the survey: but few copies‘are placed at the disposal of the author, 
none are sent to the leading newspapers and reviews for notice. The authorities 
seem to regard these publications as illegitimate issue, the birth of which they 
would gladly hide in oblivion. The liberality of the American Government—owing 
to which the publications of.its survey are widely spread in Hurope—is a striking 
contrast to the parsimony of’ our own; and ib is to be hoped that in the future this 
penny-wise pound-foolish policy will be-abandoned. . 


The great part of the next volume, The Fenland, Past and “Present, by 
Sam. H. Miller, F.R.A.S., and Sydney B. J. Skertchley, F.G.S. (Longmans), 
deals with the history, antiquities, botany, zoology, and meteorology of the 
fens; but the geology -also receives its due share pf notice. As this part 
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of the work is from the pen of the author of the Memoir noticed above, 
the substance is the same, but the account is of course less technical, and so 
more attractive to the general reader. The defects, as we think them, mentioned 
above, are of course also to be found here, but with that exception the sketch of 
fen geology will be as useful as it is attractively written. The book is much 
larger and more handsomely got up than the Memoir, and, being issued by the 
trade, is much less expensive. 


Professor Hull, in a small volume entitled The Physical Geology and Geo- 
graphy of Ireland (E. Stanford), gives a clear and concise account of the geo- 
graphical structure of Ireland, and of the agencies which have produced its 
present physical features. A sketch of the geology occupies the first part of the 
volume, in which he briefly describes the palæozoic rocks which constitute the 
greater part of the island, the isolated patches of mesozoic age, and the igneous 
rocks, almost the sole representatives of the kainozoic; concluding with a full 
notice of the glacial and post-glacial deposits. In the next part, after a description 
of the leading physical features of Ireland, Professor Hull applies the theory of 
his predecessor, Professor Jukes, to explain the origin of some of the principal 
river valleys. The origin of lakes is then discussed, in which Professor Hull, while 
attributing many to glacial excavation, allows that some of the Irish lakes cannot 
be so explained. Though perhaps we should be disposed to go even further than 
he, it is satisfactory to find some signs of mitigation in the lues glacialis which of 
late years has so seriously affected geologists. When the work reaches a second 
edition, we hope the author will reconsider one or two statements on this subject, 
and will revise some sentences in the petrology. Is “basalt and amygdaloid ” (p. 59) 
a hendiadys for amygdaloidal basalt, or what does it mean? Felstone porphyry 
(p. 85) means, we suppose, porphyritic felstone. But these are minor blemishes; 
the book is pleasantly written, and gives what has long been needed, a concise 
scientific account of Irish geology. But in so doing, Professor Hull has found 
out a new Irish grievance. The T udatian of the Irish coal measures supplied 
the deposits which protected those of England; ‘Ireland stript herself to clothe 
her sister. . . . this debt ought never to Be forgotten.” We tremble to think what 
fruit these words of Professor Hull may bear in future Parliamentary debates; 
and a vision of “ indirect claims,” before which those in the Alabama case are 
nothing, rises to appal us. i 


The intention of Mr. Thomas Cooper’s book, Evolution, the Stone Book, and the 
Mosaic Record of Creation (Hodder & Stoughton), is excellent, not so its execution. 
The author has undertaken a task for which he has but few qualifications. To deal 
with the difficult questions involved in the theological and scientific controversies of 
the day requires Judicial calmness and accurate knowledge of both sides of the 
question. None of these the author appears to possess. He has doubtless read some 
scientific works diligently, and shows that he does not understand them, since his 
book teems with elementary blunders. His principle of argument seems to be 
that common to a good many earnest defenders of Christianity in more than one 
epoch—namely, to deny results of science as long as possible, and when they 
become irresistible to show by judicious elasticity of interpretation that they do 
not really militate against Scripture. His book may be comforting to those of 
secure faith, but we doubt whether it will establish one who is seriously shaken, 
or will facilitate the conversion of an unbeliever. 


Dr. J. Geikie has published a new edition of The Great Ice Age, and its Relation 
to the Antiquity of Man (Daldy, Isbister, & Co.), making several additions and alter- 
ations; the most important being rewriting the accéunt of the glacial deposits of 
England after personal examination, find some new details on the Scotch interglacial 
beds. ‘The book is thus more complete than the former edition, though we still note 
deficiencies ; as, for example, in the list of erratics, no mention is made of their occur- 
rence in the English coal measures or in the Cambridge greensand. The main 
defects of the book, its one-sidedness and tendency to rash generalization, 
still remain, Some of the more important conclusions in the first edition have 
been seriously contested by competent critics, but, as a rule, Dr. Geikie calmly 
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repeats them, leaving his antagonists unnoticed. The “human bone” of the 
Victoria cave is duly cited, though the uncertainty of the determination is now 
generally admitted; and Mr. Skertchley’s discoveries in Norfolk are quoted as if 
geologists received them with unquestioning faith. The correlation proposed for 
vee lo Anglian drifts, as we have already said, seems to be extremely im-. 
probable. i 7 : 


Two parts of the Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society have appeared in the 
first half of the present- year. They contain a number.of interesting papers, in 
addition to the able and elaborate address of the retiring president (Professor 
Duncan), upon the results of recent paleontological investigations. Silurian beds 
have been discovered in Teésdale. Both at St. Davids and in Carnarvonshire rocks 
considered by the Geological Survey as wholly igneous or in the extremest stage of 
metamorphism are recognized as Pre-Cambrian, and stratified. Among them are 
beds of volcanic origin. The description of the rocks of Charnwood Forest is con- 
tinued and their microscopic structureinvestigated. Here, also, are ample signs of 
contemporary volcanic action, and these beds are held to be possibly Pre-Cambrian. 
The Moffat series in South Scotland is the subject of a masterly paper, in which it 
is contended that the lower Silurian of that area consists of a thin lower group of 
graptolitie shales and a thick upper group of arenaceous strata. The latter by 

requent plication is made to appear much thicker than it really is. The fossil 
plants of Grinnell Land are the subject of an important memoir, and there are 
several other valuable contributions to paleontology. 


w 





WHAT IS GOING ON AT THE VATICAN. ` 
A VOICE FROM ROME, 


f i object of the present article is to set forth as clearly and dis- 

tinctly as lies in'the writers power the attempts which are 
now being made, ‘or have been already: made. by the present Pontiff, 
Leo XIII., to reconcile the interests of the.Catholic Church with the 
peace of civil governments. ** 


I. 


In entering on this task prominence must first be given to a fact 
which has exercised great influence on the events to be afterwards 
recorded. That fact was the death, at the commencement of the ` 
present year, of King Victor Emmanuel. The decease of the monarch 

_ occasioned such universal mourning, and provoked such demonstrations 
of affection and loyalty, on the part of the entire Italian population, 
that the Vatican itself was startled by the spectacle. The event had 
not only given fresh vigour to the faith in nationality, it had also to a 
certain extent revealed the deeper traditions and instincts of the national 
religion. The great Liberal party, imposing silence on the material- 
ists and freethinkers, hung all the churches with tricolour flags, and 
the foremost actors in the great national revolution thronged all the 
cathedrals, and there paid the tribute of religious rites to the departed 
sovereign, already invested with an almost legendary halo. The 
impression created by the monarch’s death had’ sunk deep into the 
minds of the people, when the death of Pius IX., so long éxpected and 
more than once even prematurely announced, atlast.took place. The 
contrast between the national mourning exhibited for King Victor 
Emmanuel and the general indifference shown on the decease of 
Pius IX. was too clear and unmistakable not to suggest very awkward 
conclusions. It is scarcely an exaggeration to affirm that the contrast 
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thus presented served as a crucial test to the great body of Italian 
‘Catholics. From that day illusions were more rapidly dispelled, and, 
just as if a mist had cleared away, the political relations between the 
Vatican and the Italian State stood forth in their real and sharp 
outlines. 

Whatever views might have been previously entertained by the 
foreign members of the Sacred College, it is quite certain that on 
entering the Vatican they found a strong current of opinion for 
which they were totally unprepared. Cardinal Manning may, amongst 
his own English partisans and admirers, affirm and reaffirm that he 
never urged upon his brethren of the Sacred College the expediency 
of holding the Conclave beyond the bounds of Italy. Such declara- 
tions will not cancel the fact that the representations made by him to 
his brother Cardinals during the Conclave could only at the time lead 
to the inference that, in the attempt to transfer the sittings of the 
Conclave to Malta, or some other place not subject to tle Italian 
Crown, he was putting forth a zeal not inferior to that displayed 
by him in the cause of Papal Infallibility. No sooner, however, 
had the majority of the Cardinals reached Rome than it became 
evident that on. one most important point their decision might clearly 
be foreseen. They were quite resolved not to elect a foreigner to 
the Papal throne, and equally determined not to elect:an Ultra- 
montane backed notoriously by foreign influence.. Of the previous 
existence of this moderate and Italian party in the Sacred College no 
doubt had been entertained. But the precise strength of its con- 
victions, the character of its organization, the nature of its leader- 
ship, if it possessed a regular and recognized leader, were all points 
which were involved in great obscurity. Through the mist, however, 
it was not difficult to discern how strongly and in what direction the 
current ran, and from what quarter the wind blew. A thousand little 
facts, each in itself insignificant, but collectively all-important, served 
to make known the true state of matters. From many a mouth pro- 
ceeded the remark that the demonstrations of affection and reverence 
offered, not only by the Italian people, but by all civilized States, to 
the memory of King Victor Emmanuel, ought to have the effect of at 
last opening men’s eyes. In’ other quarters it was observed that the 
principles of free government and national unity had evidently struck 
such deep root that it was quite idle to continue any longer dreaming 
about a restoration of the Pope’s temporal power. Italy, it was 
affirmed, had recorded a second and more impressive plebiscite. 
in favour of the House of Savoy. And then. profound „regret 
was expressed at the fact that so important a figure in the 
annals of the Papacy as that.of Pius IX. should have passed 
away without exciting in the minds of the deceased Pontiff’s fellow- 
countrymen similar feelings of affection and of grief. When.the 
causes of this contrast were brought to light and freely. canvassed, 
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theré were found not a fewhighly-honoured and influential prelates who 
deplored.the eccentricities and follies of Pius IX., as having been the 
occasion of so much mischief. The general indifference manifested on 
Pius 1Xs death found, it was said, its simple and natural explanation 
in those eccentricities, which had alienated from the Holy See the great 
. mass ‘of the Italian people. At the very moment when the crowd, 
drawn by curiosity, was thronging St. Peter’s for the purpose of 
beholding the Pontiff’s corpse, many a sharp censure was to be heard 
in the halls of the Vatican, where from this~or from the other high 
ecclesiastic the words proceeded, “ There must be a change of system, 
otherwise who can tell how it will all end?” In many well-known 
clerical houses a frank tribute of admiration was paid to the conduct 
of the Government and to the bearing of the troops, as shown in the 
admirable order maintained at such a critical moment throughout the 
whole city. Not that there were wanting furious fanatics who at once 
took the alarm on hearing such language as the above, and deter- 
mined to band themselves more closely together to pr event the great 
danger of a moderate Pope. 


I. 


In the very first meetings of the Conclave, I repeat, it was quite 
évident that the Ultramontane Cardinals had no chance of success. 
Cardinal Joachin Pecci, one of the most: learned members of the 
Sacred College, who was an object of profound aversion to Cardinal 
Antonelli, and was systematically kept for many years at a distance 
from Rome, had shortly before been appointed Cardinal Camarlengo. 
It is just possible that Pius IX., in conferring on him that office, took it 
for granted that, in accordance with the usual custom of the Sacred 
College, the Cardinal Camarlengo would be virtually excluded from the 
list of candidates for the tiara. But the first consequence of the nomi- 
nation was that Cardinal Pecci, during his brief tenure of office as Camar- 
lengo, had the opportunity of bringing into prominence his character 
and opinions. There was formed at once without-as well as within 
the walls of the Vatican a current-of opinion favourable to Cardinal 
Pecci, who was pronounced to be averse-to flattery, and to the femi- 
nine gossip and.jealousies by which Pius IX. was unhappily too much 
characterized.. Cardinal Pecci was considered hostile to the Jesuits, 
and it was’ reported to be his intention to make a clean sweep of the 
manifold abuses and corruptions of the Vatican: Future historical 
critics will doubtless display much acumen in bringing to light the 
alleged tangled web of native intrigues or foreign influence resulting 
in the election of Joachin Pecci to the Papal chair. I unhesitatingly 
affirm, on the contrary, that his election was brought about by the 
force of public opinion, which it is not too much to say had never 
pr eviously in the annals of the Papacy been exerted so freely and so 
fully, not in Rome alone, but throughout the whole of as Not an 
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hour passed in which there were not transmitted by telegraph to 
all parts of the world the most minute details respecting this great 
event in the history of the Church, so far as they could possibly 
be known; and on all these details the press lavished its comments. 
It was utterly impossible for the Cardinals themselves to keep aloof 
from, or remain indifferent to, these manifestations of public opinion. 
The current in favour of moderate courses was strong and unde- 
niable. As it flowed into the Sacred College it found itself en- 
countered and arrested by several groups of schemers, bent on objects 
which it would be difficult to regard as compatible either with the 
welfare of civilized States or the good of the Catholic Church. There: 
was wanting, however, for this current of opinions favourable to a _ 
moderate policy a clear and definite expression. On the first divsion a. 
considerable number of votes were given in favour of Cardinal Pecci. 
Then all doubts and hesitations vanished. Even Cardinal Franchi, 
who wielded so much influence in the Sacred College, bowed down 
before the clear expression of public opinion. What followed with suck 
rapidity must be ascribed to the good sense and tact of the Cardinals, 
who perceived that a prolonged opposition would only result either in 
` the defeat of Cardinal Pecci’s reactionary opponents, or in the humi- 
liating and perilous spectacle of an open division amongst the rulers 
of the Catholic Church. The triumph of Cardinal Pecci was hailed 
everywhere throughout Italy as a national triumph, and this for the 
special reason that his election lad been imposed on his brother 
Cardinals by Italian public opinion. For Cardinal Manning, who, if he 
had not actually put forward direct pretensions to the vacant chair of 
St. Peter, certainly did nothing to discourage the efforts made by his 
devoted partisans and admirers to represent him as the member of the 
Sacred College best fitted to fill so high an office,—for a Cardinal of 
this stamp it must have been no slight humiliation to find himself com- 
pelled to bow down with all apparent reverence before a Pope the known 
enemy of those very Jesuits whom His Eminence of Westminster holds 
in such honour. It isto be hoped that the severe lesson thus received 
will have the effect of opening, however late, Cardinal Manning’s eyes 
to the existence of a fact which he has hitherto seemed resolved most 
obstinately to ignore. The fact is this, that the Roman Curia is essen- 
tially Italian. No phenomenon ir the administration of the Roman 
Catholic Church is more remarkable than the skill with which the 
Italian ecclesiastics constantly residing in Rome, though in most cases 
far inferior to their foreign brethren, in talent, in learning, and in moral - 
character, continue to turn to account the influence in foreign couh- 
tries of those very brethren for the firmer consolidation of their own 
power at the Papal Court. Foreign ecclesiastics have soon an oppor- 
tunity of learning the extreme limit of gratitude felt in the Vatican. 
One of these may, after the fashion of Cardinal Manning, create a. 
widespread agitation in favour of such.a dogma as the personal 
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infallibility ; he may squeeze out, from the hoards of the rich or the 
hard-won earnings of the poor, millions to be laid as Peter’s pence at 
the feet of the Pontiff; he may effect in the interests of Rome the 
conversion of His Grace the Duke of This, and the Most Noble the 
Marquis of That, and assure his spiritual chief that their conversion 
only precedes the “going over” of entire towns and counties ;—he may 
do all this, and he wil] have his reward in the possession of a red hat, 
and the consequent social distinction which his exalted rank in the 
Church will secure to him in his native country amongst all the members 
of his own communion. But if he dreams for a single moment that 
with the acquisition of such honours he has gained the power of 
influencing at the Vatican the councils of the Church, he will very soon 
make the unpleasant discovery that he has been reckoning without 
his host. All the talent and energy which he has been exerting, and 
successfully exerting, at home, for the interests of his Church, will be 
found utterly powerless the moment that he seeks to employ them 
in making the slightest impression on that obstinate, ignorant, yet 
most practically vulpine element in the Roman Curia which is so 
thoroughly Italian—nay, more, so thoroughly Roman. This is a cha- 
racteristic of the Roman Catholic Church which deserves far more 
attention than it commonly receives; and, paradoxical as the asser- 
tion may at the first glance appear, it is not the less true that exactly 
in proportion to the increased predominance of this exclusively Roman 
influence in the Curia, the congregations of Cardinals, and the foreign 
nuntiatores, there is an increased willingness on the part of the foreign 
dignitaries of the Roman Catholic communion to prostrate themselves 
in abject submission before the will of the Vatican. No better example 
of this intense selfishness of a local caste, if I may so term it, can be 
found than is furnished by the whole story of the proceedings respecting 
the Vatican Council. Cardinal Manning may pride himself on having 
been made the agent of the Jesuits, and on having tickled and 
gratified the puerile vanity of Pius IX. Let him calmly cast up the 
account, and ask himself what addition ‘has thereby accrued to his 
previous influence with the Roman Curia. Many a humble monk who 
repairs to the Vatican, as one of the members of a, deputation, has 
within its-walls more real and substantial influence; as regards the 
government of the Church, than this unwearied servant of Rome, who 
appears to me, at this distance, to be eternally flaunting his scarlet 
honours, one day in the drawing-room of the noble, and the next at 
a meeting of the working classes, and who seems consumed by his 
feverish zeal to effect the conversion of the entire United Kingdom. 


Ul. 
The first speech delivered by the new Pontiff was a mistake, 
occasioned by the destre to let the world know in what account he 
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held certain acts of his predecessor. Pius IX. had by degrees suc- 
ceeded in surrounding the Papal chair with flatterers or fanatics— ` 
men whose flatteries and whose fanaticism were equally hurtful to 
the true interests of the Church. The Cardinals who owed their 
elevation to Gregory XVI. had dwindled down to a very small 
number, and the majority of those created by Pius IX. were persons 
who had only been allowed to enter the Sacred College because they 
held, or at least expressed, the opinion, that in the government of the 
Church the Pope was everything, and the Sacred College a body 
of small account. Leo XIII., who as Cardinal had only too many 
opportunities of learning in what slight esteem Pius IX. held the 
Sacred College, determined to open his new Papal career by an act 
_not more generous than imprudent. In the very first words: which 
he uttered he restored to the Sacred College its authority. Theim- 
prudence of the act soon. became apparent. The new Pope handed 
over to the creatures of Pius IX. the government of the Church. He 
was made aware of the full extent of his error the very moment he 
began his attempts to reform the Papal Court. _ 

There is no exaggeration in the statement that amongst all the 
high functionaries whom he found in the Vatican, not a single one 
possessed his confidence. The necessity in which he found himself 
of having persons about him whom he could trust, was the sole 
reason for his speedily installing in the Vatican his brother, the ex- 
Jesuit Don Giuseppe Pecci, and several of the able and learned 
Churchmen who for some years had always been nearest his per- 
son in his diocese of Perugia. Leo XII., in the invitation given 
to his brother to take up his residence with him in the Vatican, 
virtually gave a souflet moral to the Jesuits. Don Giuseppe, 
‘who thirty years before had been compelled to leave the order 
of Loyola in consequence of his refusal to teach certain philosophical 
doctrines regarded by the Jesuits as the highest forms of ethical 
science, and who, from his first connection with the body, had always 
remained on terms of intimate friendship with Father Curci, was 
entrusted by his brother, the Pope, with the task of treating con- 
fidentially several delicate matters. He and Monsignor Raffaele 
Boccali, private- chamberlain of the Pope, are the two individuals to 
whom Leo XIII. accords, beyond all others, his personal confidence. 
Monsignor Boccali is a person of great intelligence, and though keenly 
alive to the interests, is singularly free from the prejudices, of his 
order. He isthe constant companion of the Pope during his early 
morning walks in the Vatican gården, is present at the public 
audiences given by his Holiness, converses with the Pope during 
dinner, and is almost always invited to pass the evening in the Pope’s 
company. ; i 

The most important of all the appointments which it became the 
duty of the new Pope to make was that ọf°the Cardinal Secretary 
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of State. It was impossible that Cardinal Simeoni, the successor of 
Cardinal Antonelli, should continue to fill the post. During his short 
tenure of office, Cardinal Simeoni had betrayed a deplorable incapacity 
for business, had acted only as the blind. tool of the Ultramontane irre- 
_ concilables, and could not, without the loss of all personal consistency 
and moral influence, attempt to hold language or advocate a policy 
at variance with the language and policy to which he was publicly 
committed. Leo XIII..was subjected to a hard trial. With the 
exception of Cardinal Franchi, he could not find in the Sacred College 
a Churchman at once able and willing to undertake the duties. Those 
members to whom he first addressed himself, and whom he certainly 
would have preferred, declined for various reasons to accept so heavy 
a responsibility. His Holiness was thus prevented from availing him- 
self of the services of Cardinal Mertel, Cardinal di Pietro, and Cardinal 
de: Luca. Cardinal Franchi was not a man after the Pope’s heart. 
He knew that Franchi was-an apt pupil of the Antonelli school—one 
ever ready to lavish smooth words and delusive promises, and ever 
_ striving, in the old Antonelli fashion (not quite the apostolic one), to be 
all thingsto all men. The Pope had, on one occasion, summed up his 
estimate of Cardinal Franchi in the words, “ Le Cardinal Franchi est 
franc par moeurs et faux par caractére.”’ Nor was Cardinal Franchi at 
all ignorant of the exact estimate formed respecting him by his 
Holiness. - Such a judgment on the part of the Pope, and the perfect 
knowledge of that judgment on the part of his Eminence, might not 
suggest the most favourable prospects for the relations between 
Leo XIII. and his new Secretary of State. But'the Pope well knew 
that Cardinal Franchi was at least pliable, and that he would create 
no great difficulties when the Pope should enter on his cherished task 
of pacification—that task over which his mind had for long years been 
brooding. The long-cherished and supreme ambition of Leo XIII. 
‘may be described in a single sentence—it aims at putting and leaving 
the Church in relations of friendship and peace with all civilized States. 
‘Cardinal Franchi accepted—not, however, without considerable hesi- 
tation—the office of Cardinal Secretary of State, tiansferring to 
Cardinal Simeoni the very important and influential post which he 
previously held, that of Prefect of the College de Propaganda Fide. 
Cardinal Franchi—it is due to his memory that the statement be made 
without any reservation—soon entered into all the views and plans of 
the Pontiff, and initiated, alike with Catholic and non-Catholic States, 
a policy widely different from that pursued by Pius IX. But not the 
less did, and do, obstacles to the success of Leo XIII:s views constantly 
spring*up within the bosom of the Sacred College. 

The Cardinals, reinvested with their authority, carry on against the 
Pontiff a passive opposition which is a constant cause of serious annoy- 
ance to his Holiness.. Nor does there seem any other feasible method of 
extrication from this inconvenience than the nomination of as many 
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new Cardinals as will support the party of the Pontiff in the Sacred: 
College. At present the Pope is greatly dissatisfied with the bearing of 
several nuncios, especially with that of Monsignor Meglia at Paris, and 
Monsignor Jacobini at Vienna. But should he remove them from their 
present posts he would be obliged by the traditions of the Curia to confer 
on them red hats, and by that act would add to the Sacred College two 
other members hostile to his views. To select new Cardinals from 
amongst the prelates is attended with inconveniences almost as serious, 
for Pius IX. has certainly not left in the prelatura the means of an. | 
easy selection if the ecclesiastic to be chosen is to possess éven ayerage 

intelligence and erudition. Unless the Pope shall find the courage to _ 
disentangle himself from the old traditions;.and select his Cardinals 

outside of the prelatura, no reforms, éither religious or political, in the 

condition of the Church will ever be effected. . .-' 7. i 


The pastoral letters published at various periods by the Pope when _ 
Bishop of Perugia attest the cultured tone-of his’ mind, ‘and his ' 
constant and unvarying desire to reconcile the interests‘of the Church 
with those of civilization.. His constant effort is to demonstrate that 
every form of civil progress can only be facilitated by the more.general 
extension of the Catholic faith. It is curious’to’see how the same 
pastoral letters which “have furnished to so liberal a thinker and 
politician as Ruggero. Bonghi the means of setting forth Leo XIII.’s 
enlightened policy have been ransacked, from the first page to the last, 
by clerical journalists, for the purpose of finding in the same the mere 
repetition of Pius IX.’s invectives and tirades. But however much the 
Ultramontane party may exert itself in order to demonstrate that 
Leo XIII. is following, and will follow in all respects, the policy of 
his predecessor, a single fact proves that the fears of the party point 
in a different direction. With the view of rendering the Pope alive to 
the indignation of that party, no scruple has been felt in impressing 
upon him that the sensible diminution in the amount of the Peters 
pence offerings is due to his own liberal attitude. The ability of 
Pius IX. in extracting money from the pockets of the faithful was 
truly matvellous. But if the Peters pence no longer flow into the 
Papal treasury in so full a stream the cause must be sought elsewhere 
than in the reasons given by the reactionaries. The numerous pil- 
grimages organized by the Catholic committees in all parts of the 
civilized world may have had the effecd of gratifying the vanity of Pius 
IX., but they had likewise another effect, that of opening the eyes of not 
a few pilgrims to the falseness of the alleged hardships suffered by the 
late Pontiff in his durance vile. Whilst in foreign countries bishops 
were sending off pastoral letters, and thousands of parish priests were 
preaching in their churches to ignorant and fariatical congregations, on ` 
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the state of wretched poverty to which the supreme head of the 
Catholic Church was reduced by his persecutors, and whilst priestly 
agitators were holding up before the eyes of their dupes the very 
straws taken from the pallet of the august prisoner, the thousands of 
pilgrims who laid their money at the feet of the Pontiff had occasion 
to observe a very different spectacle. On their arrival in Rome they 
beheld King Victor Emmanuel driving quietly about, everywhere 
reverentially greeted by the people, his modest landau almost un- 
noticed amongst the splendid equipages of the Roman princes. And 
when they repaired to the Vatican they were suddenly dazzled by the 
magnificence of the marble halls, thronged by Swiss guards, Noble 
guards, Papal gendarmes, Palatine guards, Papal chamberlains, Pre- 
lates, Monsignors, and Cardinals, in all their full-blown magnificence. 
Traversing the long array of these gilded satellites of the great central 
orb, they drew near, awestruck and bewildered, to the steps of the throne 
on which the supreme Pontiff was seated, amidst the gorgeoussplendowrs _ 
of his Byzantine court. If after gazing on the rubicund and jovial 
countenance of his Holiness, they cast furtive glances round the hall, 
in the hope of discovering iron gratings across the windows, or 
perchance, in some corner of the audience hall, the straw mattress, 
they were doomed to be cruelly disappointed in the search. The 
tone of their narratives, on returning to their own homes, must, 
there is some reason to presume, have had a share in fostering the 
belief which, during the last two or three years before Pius IX’s 
decease, was in all Catholic countries every day becoming stronger, 
that the august prisoner was not so badly treated after all. No truth 
has been more clearly established in the long annals of political and 
religious revolutions than this, that a cause can scarcely ever be 
supported in the long run by mere voluntary offerings. Religious 
zeal, unless it be very sincere, very fervid, and very constant, will not 
stand this test. The Catholics, who have for so long a time made 
such sacrifices to swell the Peter’s pence fund, cannot be blamed if 
they form no exception to this rule; and if for them, too, the time has 
come when they are more niggardly in voting the supplies. Some of 
the largest contributors have put forward excuses sufficiently logical 
and rational for drawing close their purse-strings. No excuse has 
been more frequently alleged than the state of matters in the higher 
clerical circles of Rome, as revealed by the Antonelli-Lambertini law- 
suit. The writer is personally acquainted with several wealthy Catho- 
lies, who, after having subscribed liberally for several years to the 
Peter's pence fund, stopped short, and refused to give another farthing, 
declaring that they saw no reason why they should curtail the 
comforts, or prevent the indulgence of the lawful and graceful tastes, 
of their own families, merely to see their gifts made the subject of 
public bickerings between the illegitimate children and-the legal hess 
of a Cardinal Secretaryof State. That the enthusiasm has considerably 
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cooled down, is proved by the following fact. Almost immediately 
after the election of Leo XIII., a deputation of the Lyons Catholics 
announced to the Holy Father that the Défense Catholique had opened 
a subscription with the view of presenting to the new Pope a golden 
tiara of the value of a million francs. “I beg you to do nothing of 
the kind,” was the Pope’s answer. “I have already four tiaras, and 
they are more than I want. What the Church wants is the pecuniary 
means for its own support, not tiaras for the Pope.” The idea of the 
tiara was given up; that, however, of the subscription for a million of 
francs was retained. Well, the melancholy result has been, that up to- 
the ‘present moment, the Lyons subscription does not exceed the 
amount of a very few thousand francs! When the Peters pence 
fund was under the absolute control of Cardinal Antonelli everybody 
was in the dark about both receipts and payments. But money never 
ceased to come in, and Pius IX. spent. it freely. After’ Cardinal 
Antonelli’s death, one of the first acts of his successor, Cardinal 
Simeoni, was to institute a special Peter’s pence commission, and the 
sum then in the Papal coffers was converted into foreign securities. 
These do not yield annually more than 1,250,000 francs, while the annual 
expense of the whole Papal administration is 7,000,000 francs. As the 
Holy See refused to accept the annual income of 3,200,000 francs, 
settled on the Pope by the Italian Parliament when it voted the ‘law 
of the Papal guarantees, the Vatican has constantly to meet a large 
annual deficit, and this can only be done by unceasing efforts to 
get fresh subscriptions. With’the view of counteracting the pecula- 
tion by which so many of the local Catholic committees have been dis- 
graced, the Pope has instituted-very recently a new system of collection, 
by which it is hoped that the financial interests of the Vatican may be 
more effectually secured. . It is matter of public notoriety that there 
`- are many priests who have bought estates and built mansions, solely 
through dexterous manipulation of the Peter’s pence fund, the sub- 
scriptions to which are not always:divided in the regular and undis- 
guised fashion practised by the founder, Don Margotti of Turin, who, 
as all the world knows, gets his regular legal per-centage. We are 
unable to affirm whether under the néw system introduced by the 
Holy See the zeal of the collectors and agents of the Peter’s pence 
fund will remain the same. ‘ 
c 
vV. 
Much has been written about the celebrated retractation of the 
‘Jesuit Father Curci. Before entering on this subject it may be‘as well 
to bring out in full relief a little circumstance which deserves to be 
made known for the light which it throws on the relations between 
Cardinal Manning and Father Curci. Curci had formed the acquaint- 
ance of the Cardinal in Rome, and had béen on terms of much 
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intimacy with him. In the summer of 1874, when Father Curci 
became for the first time the object of suspicion and censure at the 
Vatican on account of his “Ragione dell’ Opera,” prefixed to his 
commentary on the four Gospels, he was informed that Archbishop 
Manning was on the point of visiting Rome. Curci wrote to him 
requesting that he might be informed of the date of his arrival 
in Florence, as he had matters of some importance to discuss with 
him. Father Curci did not cherish the hope of enlisting Monsignor 
Manning on his side, but he believed it possible that his influence 
` might-be usefully exerted in the attempt to reform the factious and 
corrupt state of the Vatican. Monsignor Manning, on reaching 
‘Florence, repaired to the convent of Santa Felicita, where Father 
Curci was then residing. Father Curci placed in Monsignor Manning’s 
hands the first volume of his commentary, with the special request 
that he would peruse with more than common attention the “ Ragione 
del? Opera.” When the Jesuit returned Monsignor Mannings visit at 
the Hôtel de PArno, he received from the English ecclesiastic the 
strongest assurances that he completely shared and approved of the 
views propounded. Monsignor Manning, in fact, evinced his com- 
plete and most cordial concurrence in all the views put forth sub- 
sequently by Father Curci in his now celebrated pamphlet “Il Moderno 
Dissidio.” Monsignor Manning left Father Curci with the distinct 
promise that on reaching Rome he would urge on Pius IX. the 
acceptance of the truths enounced in the Jesuit’s work. He must, 
however, have been singularly unsuccessful in his mode of recom- 
mending to the Holy.Father the cause which he had undertaken to 
defend, for the effect of his communications to Pius IX. was the crea- 
tion of a feeling of fierce indignation in the Pontifts mind against the 
Jesuit, who was henceforth regarded by his Holiness as a traitor to 
the interests of the Papacy. It was not until Leo XIII. gave his 
mind to a calm and impartial review of the relations between his 
predecessor and the Jesuit, that Father Curci again received per- 
mission to cross the threshold of the Vatican. The true facts of this 
Curci episode are the following. Father Curci was summoned to 
Rome by a letter from Cardinal Franchi, in which the Cardinal 
Secretary of State informed him that the Holy Father, desiring to put 
an end to the violent controversy occasioned by the relations between 
the Jesuit and the late Pontiff, requested the Father to repair to Rome 
in order to have the whole matter thoroughly sifted. Curci at once 
complied with a request equivalent to a command, and reached 
Rome on Easter eve. In the interview which he had immediately 
after his arrival with the Cardinal “Secretary of State, he set forth his 
opinions with all fulness. Expressing his profound regret at having 
done anything which might have seemed disrespectful to the’ person 
of Pius IX., he expressed his readiness to accept the counsels and 
commands of the head of the Church. But he strongly insisted on 
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the fact that his work “ Il Moderno Dissidio ” contained nothing at 
variance with the doctrines of the Church, and explained the reasons 
why he had refused to subscribe a retractation in the form required 
by Pius IX. In the retractation exacted by Pius IX. he had been 
required to recognize as fundamental doctrines of the Roman Catholic 
Church :— 

Ist. The speedy re-establishment of the temporal power of the 

Popes. 
, 2nd. The duty of all sincere Catholics to abstain from political 
elections. 

3rd. The impossibility of co- existence for the Papacy and the 

kingdom of Italy. 

“These propositions,” said Father Curci, “I am resolved not to 
subscribe, and rather than do so, I am ready to be cut to pieces. It 
is high time to recognize the fact that Italian unity cannot be broken 
up, for whatever may be the form of Government destined to rule 
the country, the nation will not consent to be again divided into 
different fractions. Such being the undoubted state of matters, the 
duty of all Catholics is to come forward and play their part in 
political life, unless they are content to see morality and religion 
-go to the dogs.” 

Cardinal Franchi hastened to assure Father Curci that no intention 
existed of asking him to subscribe any retractation in the form 
required by Pius IX. And when Father Curci expressed the wish that 
the treatment of these delicate matters might, considering the numerous 
and weighty avocations of the Cardinal Secretary of State, be confided 
by his Holiness to some person of known impartiality and with suffi- 
cient time at his command, Leo XIII. met the wish of the Jesuit by 
entrusting to his own brother, Don Giuseppe, the task in question. 
None the less, however, Father Curci had repeated interviews with 
Cardinal Franchi, to whom he imparted freely his opinions on the 
condition of the Church and on its relations with the Government 
of Italy. 

In one of these conversations, which turned on the occupation of 
‘Rome, Father Curci expressed himself in the following terms: “I, who 
am in the habit of discerning in the course of all human affairs the hand 
of Providence, believe the occupation of Rome to have been a truly- 
providential event. The Church stood inneed of a great humiliation ; 
it has not even now been sufficiently humbled. The Church should 
` reflect, as in a clear mirror, virtue, truth, and morality. What has 

- actually happened? Thanks to this oocupation, we see in the Quirinal 

a young king who, by the admission of the whole world, is sincere, 

upright, and desirous to do good. ‘We see a young queen universally 

beloved and honoured for her spotless character. And it is impossible 
to doubt that these high examples must produce the most beneficial 
influence on the social life, not of the court alorfe; but of the whole of 
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Italy. It is impossible to estimate the good effect that may flow from 
such high examples. But the example thus given by a temporal ought 
to create emulation in a spiritual court. I believe therefore that Provi- 
dence has brought things about, in order that the court of the Vatican 
might receive a motive and an impulse to enter on a rivalry of virtue 
with the court of the Quirinal.” 

Father Curci, in another conversation, sought to demonstrate the 
propriety of Leo XIII. uo longer remaining like Pius IX. shut up in 
the Vatican. “Fanatics,” he observed, “need not have recourse to 
poison in order to get rid of an obnoxious Pope, after the fashion 
practised with Leo XII. It will he quite enough for such fanatics 
to maintain in full force the absurd fiction of the imprisonment. The 
valley of the Vatican, as you"know, was always regarded as quite 
lethal during the height of summer,—a fact sufficiently proved by the 
circumstance that in the beginning of July all who have it in 
their power to do so leave the place. A small seminary attached to 
the Vatican has always at that season transferred the pupils to 
another building in a healthier situation in the city. The Popes 
always spent those unhealthy months in the Quirinal Palace, except 
when they went, as was so often the case with Pius IX., to Castel 
Galdolfo. If Pius IX. was able to spend without serious injury 
the last seven years of his life in the Vatican, this must be ascribed 
partly to his strong constitution, partly to his being the native of 
a low and level district, and partly to his having during the previous 
twenty-four years become acclimatized to the Vatican air. But 
Leo XIIL, born in a mountainous district, accustomed to live for the 
last thirty-two years in a mountainous district,—his diocese of Perugia, 
—and possessing a somewhat delicate constitution, cannot long remain 
with impunity in the Vatican.” 

To these remarks Father Curci received from the Cardinal Secretary 
of State the significant answer, “A Pope, we are told, ought to be 
ready to offer up even his life for the Church.” 

The blood rushed up to the Jesuit’s forehead, and the tones of his 
voice rose so high that the three other persons present at the interview 
could hear every accent ringing through the room as he rejoined: 

_“ Certainly, for the Church; and if such a sacrifice were made for the 
true interests of the Church, the Pope would be venerated as'a martyr; 
but not for the freaks of Don Margotti and of the Civiltà Cattolica. A 
sacrifice made in obedience to such prompting would still justify our 
compassion for one thus deceived, but justify still more our perfect right 
to designate those who thus counselled him as traitors or as fools 
(lo compatiremmo come ingannato e qualificheremmo per imbecille o tradi- 
tore chi glielo avesse consigliato).” 

Don Giuseppe Pecci, in obedience to his brother’s commafd, entered 
into communication «with Father Curci, with the view of bringing 
about a solution of the question that so much engrossed the Pope’s 
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mind.. “Don Giuseppe Pecci frankly declared to the ex-Jesuit that his 
brother, being desirous of effecting an amicable settlement of the 
point at issue, would view with favour such a compromise as, without 
wounding the self-respect or the conscientious scruples of the Father, 
might enable the Pontiff, in a way not disrespectful to the memory of 
his predecessor, to receive the author of “Il Moderno Dissidio” in 
the Vatican. Thereupon Father Curci drew up in his own hand- 
writing a retractation which, on being submitted to the Pope, received 
from his Holiness certain modifications, these modifications being 
framed in terms even more favourable to Father Curci than the 
original document.. Matters having reached this stage, Father Curci, 
who, during his stay in Rome had discussed freely these coritroverted 
matters with several of the most distinguished dignitaries of the 
Church, expressed the desire to live for some time in strict seclusion, 
and an arrangement was made for his taking up his residence in the 
convent of Grottaferrata. Cardinal Nina, the official protector of the 
‘convent, gave his complete sanction to the arrangement, and the 
precise cell to be occupied by the ex-Jesuit had been chosen. But 
the Father, when on the point of starting for the convent, was 
- informed that in consequence of the strong pressure put by certain 
influential persons on the superior of the convent, the last-named 
person found himself under the necessity of refusing the hospitality 
which he had. already consented to grant. The indignation of 
Leo XIII. on learning these facts was extreme, and an intimation was 
conveyed directly from the Vatican to the Jesuit Fathers of Mondra- 
gone,—because it was by them that pressure had been put upon the 
superior of Grottaferrata,—that if it was not convenient for them to 
receive the Father at, the. convent, it was quite. convenient for his 
Holiness to receive him in the Vatican. On the same day Father 
Curci began to occupy the apartment assigned to him in the 
Vatican, where he remained for a week. 

During the eight days of Father Curci’s stay in the Vatican the 
Jesuit had several interviews with Leo XIIL, though not without 
some difficulty, thanks to Ultramontane influence. More than once 
the position of the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster in the Church 
formed the subject of their conversation. The talk turned at first on 
the negotiations which, during the Pontificate of Pius IX., had been 
carried on for the establishment of the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
in Scotland. Pius IX., with his marvellous love of gossip, was always 
pleased to hear Monsignor Manning glorify the revolution effected by 
him in the position ofthe Roman Catholic hierarchy in England, and con- 
trast the days when Cardinal Wiseman was hooted and hissed by the 
ragged boys of Golden Square, with the happier times in which Cardinal 
Manning row found himself, on all public occasions encircled with the 
social respect and honour paid to the official representatives of foreign 
Powers. It was a battledore and shuttlecock game of mutual flattery 
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—Monsignor Manning ascribing all the merit of this happy change to 
the venerable Pontiff, and the venerable Pontiff tracing it solely to the 
apostolic zeal of Monsignor Manning. Amongst the vast plans sub- 
mitted by Monsignor Manning to Pius IX. were some which naturally 
engaged the attention of Pius IX.’s.successor. One of these plans, 
the passing en masse.of large bodies of Ritualistic clergymen from the 
Church of England to that of Rome, formed the subject of consulta- 
tion between Leo XIII. and Father Curci, It appears that in an 
audience granted to him by Pius IX., his Eminence of Westminster 
drew forth from his pocket a string of names longer than Leporello’s 
famous catalogue of Don Giovanni’s fait victims, alleged to be the 
roll of the Ritualistic clergymen who had secretly pledged themselves 
to “go over.” Many of these’ Ritualistic clergymen are husbands 
and fathers, and the chief difficulty lies in these conjugal and paternal 
relations. Leo XIII. broached this aspect of the-question in his con- 
versations with Father Curci, and asked him jokingly what ought to 
be done. “Why,” said the ex-Jesuit, pulling up his collar, as he is in 
the habit of doing when somewhat at a loss for an answer, “I would 
wink at the wives and children if the husbands and fathers came over. 
But,” added the wary Father, who evidently feared that his Holiness, 
on the representation of Monsignor Manning, might be betrayed into 
the commercial operation more idiomatically than elegantly described 
as that of “buying a pig in a poke,”—“TI should like first to feel quite 
sure that your Holiness is really to have such a grand haul.” 
The Pope and the ex-Jesuit parted on the best of terms. 


VI. 


The statement has frequently been made that the Vatican feels 
great alarm at the multiplication of the various religious sects now 
going on in Rome, and more especially at the increase of Protestant 
churches. Pope Leo XIII. has very recently renewed, in the letter 
addressed by him to Cardinal Nina, the protests, the complaints, and 
the warnings on the same subject so often heard from the lips of 
Pius IX. By both Popes this state of matters has been denounced as 
an outrage on the Church. That the Vatican really feels the degree of 
alarm which it exhibits may perhaps be doubted. Any one possessing 
a. thorough acquaintance with, the character of Italy and of the - 
. Italians will very soon be led to form the opinion that, of the vast sums 
expended by philanthropic and religious Englishmen to bring over’ 
the natives of foreign countries to sounder views of religious truth, 
scarcely any are so irrationally and so recklessly misspent as those 
layished in Italy. If the word Protestant could be accepted as the 
synonym of anti-Papal, the people of Italy are at the present moment 
the most Protestant nation in the world. ‘This, however, is a subject 
the proper treatment of which would. require, not the limits of an 
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article, but of a volume. But, while making the assertion, it must 
at once be added that the revival of a deep and true religious faith 
in Italy is not likely to be produced by the spectacle of rival sects, 
each claiming to be the sole legitimate representative of Protestant- 
ism, and bickering and wrangling amongst themselves with far greater 
pertinacity and energy than they ever manifest against those whom it 
must be presumed they regard as the common foe. 

The views put forward in “Il Moderno Dissidio”- on the present state 
of religious opinion in Italy constitute an important part of Father 
Curci’s work. Those views had perhaps the greatest share in creating 
so general an interest in the volume, for it would be idle to deny that 
on this point especially the influence of the ex-Jesuit’s pages has 
been very remarkable. It is quite true that the spirit of the work 
was in different quarters differently judged. The present writer, 
who has had frequent opportunities of discussing with Father 
Curci the questions handled in his volume, would find himself not a 
little embarrassed if required to define exactly how far this or that 
widely diffused interpretation of Father Curci’s reasonings was the 
more correct, There are “Irreconcilables” in the Papacy who, no 
matter what the ex-Jesuit may say in behalf of the interests of 
the Catholic Church and the Holy See, do not the less launch their 
furious invectives at his head, simply because from their point of view 
every Catholic who is not willing to go all lengths for the restoration 
of the Pope’s temporal power is a renegade and a traitor. By such 
persons popular representation, and, as a consequence, political and ad- 
ministrative elections, are regarded as hurtful to the population, and ` 
, are therefore by them combated à outrance. By other critics Father 

Curci’s work is regarded as a Jesuitical attempt to recover the lost 
authority and influence of the Church. In their opinion a Catholic 
Italy, if voting in great numbers at the political elections, might obtain 
a parliamentary majority, and by a legislative act give back to the 
Church that temporal ‘authority of which it has been deprived. A 
Catholic majority in the nation would thus bring about a result to be 
vainly looked for.either from a foreign invasion or a popular revolu- 
tion. Whether this really be the recondite purpose of Father Curci 
matters very little. It is, however, quite certain that his work has 
been thus interpreted by not a few Catholics, who, led astray by this 
delusion, sham an adherence to the present order of things in Italy 
_ Solely from a hope that through the expected Catholic majority the 
i Papal cause may be again triumphant. 

Nor..are there wanting many sincere Catholics who in.perfect 
good faith believe that from the realization of Father Curci’s plans 
would spring the restored authority of the Church, and that an 
effectual bar would be raised up to the further progress of free- 
thinkers and materialists. These last, indeed, go even farther in 
their hopes, believing as they do that a reconciliation between the 
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Church and the State would give to the first an almost unbounded 
power. A Church, they hold,. which could count on being always 
backed by a great military and naval State, would possess quite 
exceptional powers of expansion; whilst a State which could equally 
count on the moral influence of a hierarchy established in every 
corner of the globe might bring to the development of its policy 
elements of force not owned by any other Power. To this it is 
objected in some quarters that the Church would run the risk of 
losing its universal character. But the objectors at once receive from 
the persons who indulge in these utopian visions the reply that their 
objection would hold good if the state of things thus anticipated 
should have a permanent duration, whereas it is quite enough for 
them that a tacit reconciliation should have a temporary existence, 
That alone, they affirm, would give additional strength to both Church 
and State. These hopes may be well or ill founded, but there can be 
no doubt of their existence. 

Such views, however, are not shared by the Conservative party, 
which is rapidly growing up in the midst of these complications, 
and which has for its political programme, not submission to the 
Vatican, but a moderate and conciliatory course in the treatment 
of ecclesiastical questions. It ought, by this time, to be clear to 
all impartial politicians, that a system of violent repression against 
the Roman Catholic Church only hastens the growth of a violent 
reaction in its favour. And it is fortunate for Italy that she turned 
a deaf ear to Prince Bismarck when he urged on her statesmen 
the expediency of making her laws on ecclesiastical matters the mere 
reflection of his own. Had Italy done so, she might have found her- 
self reduced to the humiliation of following Prince Bismarck in his 
reopening of negotiations with the Vatican, and perhaps even as 
far as Canossa. 

The demands made by Prince Bismarck showed how limited was 
his knowledge of the real position of the Catholic clergy in Italy. 
The Roman Curia is at once astute and powerful. The Italian 
bishops are now, for the most part, mere creatures of the Jesuits. 
They are utterly destitute of personal initiative, and are seldom 
gifted with either talent or learning. The inferior clergy are at once 
poor and ignorant. Widely different is the character of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy and clergy, taken as a body, in England, or France, 
or Germany. There we see prelates of ability, energy, and erudition, 
labouring with untiring zeal for the domination of their Church. In 
what Italian province shall we find the type of the restless and in- 
triguing priest such as he is painted by Emile Zola in his « Conquéte 
de Plassans,” a type only too familiar in the provincial society both of 
France and England? The incumbent of a parish in a large Italian 
town—when his parishioners present a mixture of clericals, liberals, 
and old noble families—plays the part of a dexterous diplomatist on all 
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political questions. When he can onlycount on an element of fanaticism, 
he plays the part of a fanatic. He is a liberal in the Venetian, Lombard, 
Genoese, and Piedmontese provinces, those in which the Pope recognizes 
as legitimate the sovereignty of Humbert I. In the country districts 
he commonly reflects the views of the wealthiest among the neigh- 
bouring landowners. If his squire is an out-and-out clerical, he too 
is an out-and-out clerical. If his squire is a decided liberal, above 
all if he is one who often asks his parish priest to dinner, the parish 
priest has extremely liberal views, and beneath the generous influence 
of his host’s Chianti or Barolo, will keep the table in a roar by telling 
good stories as to the way in which the more sceptical and satirical 
of his paxishioners are in the habit of treating the dogmas of Holy 
Mother Church. It is not uncommon to find the parish priest shy in 
speaking of politics at all, but it is very uncommon to find him 
preaching openly from his pulpit against the Government. The parish 
priests, with few exceptions, are extremely ignorant, and this general 
state of ignorance in the working clergy is a cause of constant and 
unfeigned anxiety to the present Pontiff. 

Little progress has been made in the intellectual and moral con- 
dition of the Italian parish priest since the day when, thirty-one years 
ago, Pius IX., shortly after his accession, said to Massimo d’Azeglio :— 
“You may find here and there an honest and intelligent parish priest, 
but taking them as a body they are mere dirt” ( fango). It is a melan- 
choly fact which must suggest most painful reflections to ‘all who are 
really interested in the moral and religious welfare of Italy, that the 
parish priest generally stands in the scale of information and character . 
below the mounted carabineer or ordinary tax-collector of his district; 
and no surprise need be felt if this state of matters so deeply engrosses 
the thoughts of Leo XIII. 


THE ALCOHOL QUESTION. 


I. 
THE CONTRAST OF TEMPERANCE WITH ABSTINENCE. 


if may be assumed that there is no need now to write such 
arguments against intemperance as would be required if it 
were defended by any reasonable sober person. All reasonable 
people hold it to be a hideous evil, and few know more of its mis- 
chiefs than do surgeons, who see its bañeful influence in miltiplying 
the injuries due to accident and violence, and in hugely increasing 
the danger and. mortality of operations and of injuries such as sober 
people bear with impunity. 

The arguments against intemperance are complete and unanswer- 
able, and in favour or defence of it there are none. But the 
necessity of total abstinence from alcoholic drinks is now, ‘as for a 
great national advantage, urged on those who are habitually moderate 
- with nearly as much vehemence as on the habitual drunkards. It is 
said by some that there is not any habitual use of alcoholic drinks 
which is not’ imprudent even if it may not be called intemperate, 
and that even in smal? quantities they are always and to all healthy 
persons injurious, slowly, it may be, but surely. And some, who see 
in them no direct harm, yet maintain that they arè useless and un- 
necessary, and ought to be disused, so that, by overwhelming examples 
and custom of total abstinence, the crime and folly of intemperance 
may be put down. Statements such as these are confidently made ; 
but if we look for evidence there seems to be very little in favour of 
them, and there is more that {inclines the other way. The whole of 
the evidence, indeed, which has as yet been collected for a comparison 
of the respective influences of temperance and of abstinence on 
nations, or on large bodies of men, may seem not sufficient for a 
complete final decision. The subject is a very large one and very 
complicated; and, though the central question. may seem narrow, it is 
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- involved in so many more that the final general answer must be : 
_ subject to exceptions for particular cases, only to be settled by many 
future and very careful researches. Still, on the whole, and on the 
question of national health and strength, I cannot doubt, with such 
evidence as we have, that the habitual moderate use of alcoholic 
drinks is generally beneficial, and that in the question raised between 
temperance and abstinence the verdict should be in favour of temper- 
ance. 

The evidence of the evils of intemperance is abundant, clear, and 
complete.. If any one accustomed to weigh facts will compare with 
itwhat is given as the evidence of the evils of a moderate use of 
alcohol, this must appear as, at the best, quite insignificant. Against 
intemperance we have the vast experience of life-assurance offices, 
- the records of large hospitals, the unanimous opinion of all prac- 
titioners of “medicine, the results of all physiological studies, the ~ 
þelief of all reasonable persons. Against moderation we have none 

of these. aa : . 

So far as I know, no large insurance-office or general hospital has 
yet begun to collect facts for statistics bearing on the respective 
influences of moderation and of abstinence. Their records are of the 
“temperate” and the “intemperate” in various degrees ; if they 
have any records of the “total abstainers,” they are far too few for 
any useful comparison. And it is hard’ to see how in any of these 
institutions sufficient statistics can be gained for a decision of the 
general influences of habits so little apart, and practised under so 

- great variety of conditions, as are moderation and abstinence. The 
Teast that could be used with any chance of getting at the truth 
would be a careful comparison of five hundred total abstainers who 
have never been intemperate; and were not born of intemperate 
parents, with five hundred habitually moderate persons similarly born 

. and bred, pursuing similar callings, and living. under generally similar - 
conditions; and this comparison should have regard not only to 
average length of life and to health at different periods of life, but to 
the quantity of muscular work and of good mental work done by each 
group. With less evidence than such comparison as this might 
supply, I cannot suppose that any statistics can be worth using in the 
question between moderation and abstinence. -The reports of the 
health of prisoners, and of the quantities of work done by them, 
whilst both total abstinence ‘and work are compulsory, cannot safely 

tbe used. Two sets of conditions can hardly be more unlike than those 
ïn a prison and those out of it. In fhe prison every arrangement is 
made for the maintenance of health and of fitness for work; every 
arrangement must be submitted to as absolutely as total abstinence ; 
every prisonet’s day’s work must be done. But we cannot so much as 
guess what would be the health and what the power and kind of work 
of the same prisoners if, when free, they could do as they please in 
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everything but total abstinence. And what is true of prisoners is, in 
this view, equally true of the inmatés of workhouses. 

Thus we have no statistics, and are not within reach of any, for 
deciding the question between moderation and abstinence. 

As for the opinions of the medical profession, théy are, by a vast 
majority, in favour of moderation. It may be admitted that, of late 
years, the number of cases has increased in which habitual abstinence 
from alcoholic drinks has been deemed even. better than habitual 
moderation. But, excluding those of children and young persons, the 
number of these cases is still very small, and few of them have been 
observed through a long course of years, so as to test the probable 
influence of a life-long habitual abstinence. Whatever weight, then, 
may be assigned to the balance of opinions among medical men, it 
certainly must be given in favour of moderation, not of abstinence. 

Then, we have some deductions from physiological observations 
which are supposed to indicate a mischief in even habitual modera- 
tion. But some of these are really such that if, in the place of 
“alcohol” we were to read “common salt,” we should be led to con- 
clude, if it were not for experience to the contrary, that we are 
destroying ourselves by the daily excessive use of a material which, in 
its excess, can alter the constitution of our blood, or the permeability 
or other properties of our tissues. And even the best of the physio- 
logical observations on alcohol do not touch the question between 
abstinence and moderation more nearly than as suggesting some of the 
directions which further inquiries should take. Medical science has 
always been full of facts derived from physiology ; facts which seemed 
certainly good guides to practice, safe signals of what must be true 
for training in health or for remedy of disease. Some of these have 
so proved themselves, and have led to some of the best knowledge we 
possess ; but many more have proved fallacious; and I suppose that 
all who are actively engaged in practice are sure that experience 
alone can be trusted foi deciding the practical value of a deduction 
from physiology. Till we have this experience, large and clear, we 
must not regard the facts of physiology concerning alcohol as more 
than reasonable suggestions, facts, or opinions to be received With all 
respect, but to be practically tested before they can be regarded as 
practically useful, or as decisive of the question now discussed. 

The beliefs of reasonable people are, doubtless, by a latge majority 
favourable to moderation rather than abstinence, and this should not 
be regarded as of no weight in the discussion.. For, although the sub- 
ject be one in which few even among reasonable people have made 
any cdreful observations, and fewer still have thought with any care, 
yet this very indifference to the subject, this readiness to fall-in with 
. custom, a custom maintained in the midst of a constant love of change, 
and outliving all that mere fashion has sustained, all this is enough to 
prove that the evidence of the custom being a bad one is not clear. 
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Thus, then; from all the, witnesses tio he evils of intemperance we 
. fail to get any, clear evidence that ‘there is mischief in moderation. 
' Looking further we find in them certain indications that it is, on the 
` whole, generally beneficial. The long-abiding custom of which I just 
now-spoke makés this very probable. The use of alcohol, and, speak- 
- ing generally, its habitually moderaté use, has been for many centuries 
the custom of a large majority of civilized nations. We may safely 
say that there is a natural disposition among adult men to drink; a 
natural taste for alcoholic drinks, whether for their cheering influence 
or for any other reason. In the-absence of any clear evidence to the 
contrary there must bea presumption that such a natitral taste has its 
purpose rather for good than for evil. In a general view of the ' 
natural tastes of all creatures for-foods and drinks, we see that tastes 
are guides to good and not to ‘evil. Théré may be an exception in 
our own case in relation to alcoholic drinks; there may have been a 
universal fallacy in the minds of even reasonable, virtuous, and self- 
denying people, who have believed. that in the moderate use of wine 
or beer they gratified-a natural and useful desire; but the evidence of 
such a mistake ought to be very clear. 

For when it is said that the taste for these drinks is not natural, but 
artificial or acquired, there is error as to what in this case “natural” 
should mean. Our natural state is that in which we now live; the pre- 
sent state is to'each race of men, if not to every one man, the natural 
state; the statė attained in the natural course of development. In 
this state men are disposed to drink alcoholic liquids, and the pre- 
sumption must be that these drinks are beneficially adjusted to some 
of: the conditions of our life which have been attained in our develop- 
ment from some less civilized or completely savage state. Considering ` 
how largely our nature has been changed from that state by the 
gradual developments of society, and by the various habits, dispositions, 

‘and capacities therewith associated, it is in the highest degree probable 
that, with these changes, we should have -beneficial adjustments of 
different foods‘or other means of sustaining us in our work. Among 
these we may reckon'the greater part of the comforts and of what 
now seem to -be the necessities of our civilized, that is, our natural 
state, such as wheaten bread, potatoes, cultivated fruits, and well-fed 
meats; and, similarly, among ‘them we may reckon, unless there be clear 
reason to the contrary, such things as tea, coffee, and alcoholic drinks, 
and, I even venture to think, tobacco, though, probably, for only much 
smaller „groups of-men.- Doubtless all these things are used by some 
persons in a mischievous excess; but so may be bread and cheese; 
and many persons, complying with custom or fashion, may use them 
to whom even in moderation they are useless or mischievous; but the 
fact of general or nearly universal custom is,in a matter of this kind, very 
weighty ; it gives a strong presumption in favour of the belief that these 
are beneficially adjusted to. natural necessities.” And the presumption 
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is equally strong, whether we regard the matter from the ‘view of 
natural theology, and think of these things as providential insertions 
in a divinely guided course of nature, or from the view of natural his- 
tory, where they may appear as instances in which the gradually 
developing human mind discerned, though it may have been 
almost unconsciously, the things fittest for its maintenance and pro- 
gress. All our foods have thus been provided or chosen; they have 
suited men’s tastes, and therefore have been desired and used, with- 
out any clear knowledge of their utility and fitness. Science has 
ascertained the reasons for their fitness ; in the same course it 
may, in time, make us more sure of the fitness of the moderate use of 
alcohol. ` : 

The presumption in favour of moderation being generally better 
than abstinence is strengthened by a comparison very broadly made 
between those of our race who do not and those who do habitually 
use alcoholic drinks. In this view we may broadly compare the Eastern 
with the Western races, adding to these the North Americans, Cana- 
dians, and Australians. We may again take, as fair tests of the 
comparative influences of moderation and of abstinence, the average 
length of life, average health, the quantity of muscular work, and the 
quantity of mental work. For the first two we have, I think, no 
evidence that can be relied on; but, at least, there is no reason to 
suppose that the Easterns live longer or are healthier than the 
Westerns and their descendants. But as to working power, whether 
bodily or mental, there can be no question that the advantage is on 
the side of those who use alcoholic drinks. And it is advantage of 

this kind which is most to be desired. Longevity is not the ‘only or 
` the best test of the value of the things on which we live. It may be 
only a long old age, or a long course of years of idleness or dulness 
useless alike to the individual and the race. That which is most to 
be desired is a national power and will for good working and good 
thinking, and a long duration of the period of life fittest for these; 
and facts show that these are more nearly attained by the peoples 
that drink alcohol than by those who-do not. It may not be positively 
asserted that the alcohol does this good; it may be due to many other 
things; but in trying to account for it the influence of alcohol must 
not be excluded or counted as evil. 

We find a similar result in a comparison of the races of Europe, 
among whom different proportions of alcoholic drinks are habitually 
consumed. Comparing North with South we certainly compare those 
who drink more with those who ‘drink less ; and the advantage is with 
those who drink more, especially when we compare them in respect 
of general activity and force of mind and body, in readiness and fit- 
ness for work, in enterprise, invention, production, and all the signs 
of the best mental activity and strength. Doubtless, in all these cases, 
the result may depend more on other conditions than on the use of 
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alcohol; possibly,-it may be even ‘in spite ‘of alcohol; but this is 
neither proved nor probable, and we have no right to imagine it. 


. It'is to be observed. that, in all these comparisons, the case. in . 


favour‘of moderatioxis burdened by the inclusion. of the intemperate 
among the moderate. If the shortened lives and damaged’ healths, 
the idleness and bad work, of the. drunkards, and all the ‘miseries 
entailed upon‘their children, could be excluded from the reckoning, 
the evidence in favour of alcoliol would be very greatly strengthened, 
and thé reasons for preferring moderation tó abstinence might seem 
conclusive. Mel ta wou os 
We.-are bound, further; to consider the great length of time during 
which the nations compared have followed their different habits in 
regard to drinking: Let us count it—for the sake of a round number 
- at a thousand years, a time much below the truth. Knowing as 
we do thé mischiefs that are transmitted through inheritance from 
the intemperate, it is hardly conceivable that, if mioderation were in 
any degree mischievous, its evils should not by this time have become 
very evident. The accumulated evils of thirty generations of men 
given to moderate drinking should now be notable ; they should have 
risen to the level of the manifest evils of one or two generations of 
excess, or, if they were not positively distinct, they should have 
appeared in a comparison of the heirs of these drinking generations 
with the heirs of thirty generations of abstainers. But the result is 
the reverse of this. West against: East, North against South, the 
heirs of the moderate drinkers are better men in force of body and 
mind than are the heirs of the abstainers. Isay, of moderate drinkers. 
‘Some would say that before our time there have been centuries of 


habitual vile intemperance, and that our ancestors, for so long as we ` 


have records of them, drank hideously hard. I do not believe this, 
. We have tales of the intemperance as of all-the other extravagances 
of former times, and, as usual, the more customary moderation is not 
recorded, being not remarkable. But the worse that is said of our 
ancestors the less does any probability of harm, and the greater does 
the probability of good, from alcohol appear. , 

It may be worth pointing out how great would be the force of any 
hereditary evil“accumulated in a succession of many generations. 
Blackstone says, “It is, at the first view, astonishing to consider the 
number of lineal ancestors which every man hath within no very 
great number of degrees; and so many different bloods is a man said 
to contain in his veins as he hath lineal ancestors. Of these, he hath 
two in the first ascending degree, his Own parents; he hath four in the 
second, the parents of his father and the parents of his mother; he hath 
eight in the third, the parents of his two grandfathers and two grand- 
mothers; and by the same rule of progression he hath an hundred and 
twenty-eight in the seventh, a thousand and twenty-four in the tenth, 
and, at the twentieth degree, or the distance of twenty generations, 
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every man hath above a million of ancestors, as common arithmetie 
will demonstrate.” * E a 

This calculation is not quite accurate, for it neglects the cases of 
marriages of cousins and of other blood-relations. A person who 
is the offspring of first cousins may count only six great-grandparents; 
but, allowing for these and all such cases, we may safely estimate that 
at “the distance of twenty generations every man hath” many more 
than half a million of ancestors: and the estimate of “above a million,” 
though inaccurate for the number of ancestors, is necessarily accurate 
for the number of times of transmission of hereditary properties, and of 
the converging lines along which, in twenty generations, they must 
meet on every one born in the twenty-first. Let us then suppose that 
the moderate use of alcoholic drinks is, in even a very small degree, . 
mischievous, and that the evil due to it is in some degree transmis-- 
sible, as are those of intemperance, by inheritance: what should be the 
condition of every one among us, seeing that on each of us some’ 
measure of evil must have come along each of more than a million lines 
with constantly accumulating and convergent force? It may be said 
that there were, probably, many total abstainers among the half-million 
or more of ancestors, but, as probably, there were many drunkards; and 
these two groups, each of which we may be nearly sure were a small 
minority of the whole number, may balance one another, and leave us 
free to think of the influence of several hundreds of thousands of 
transmissions of whatever evils can be transmitted from the effects of 
habitual moderation. I think it would be difficult to find a healthy 
family born of three successive generations of drunkards, or of persons 
all suffering with the same heritable disease. If, then, healthy families 
are born after thirty generations of habitual drinkers of alcohol, how 
can we fairly charge its moderate use with doing mischief? Is it not 
fair to think it probable that it has rather been beneficial, and one 
among the conditions to which we owe the still gradually increasing 
healthiness and working power of our race? At least it must seem 
clear that the effects of excess, and those of moderation, in the use of 
alcoholic drinks are so incomparably different in degree, that they may 
be reckoned as different in kind; and that though the one is always 
injurious, the other may be always harmless, and often or usually 
beneficial. 

It is, perhaps, due to the want of a sufficient appreciation of the 
different effects of the same substance, or the same force, applied in 
different quantities to the living body, that a moderate use of alcoholic 
drinks appears to some persons to be necessarily mischievous. If a 
large quantity does great harm, a smaller quantity, it is thought, must 
do some harm, however much less it may be. But the facts are the 
other way. Large quantities of quinine will make a man, at least for 
a time, deaf and blind; smaller quantities may do nothing of the kind, 

* Commentaries. Ed. Sweet, 1844. Vol. ii. p. 202. 
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but may cure his ague ; and yet smaller may, leave him with his ague 
and all his senses unaffected, -but may improve his appetite. One 
quantity of arsenic may kill any man; another much smaller may 
strengthen him, or cure his neuralgia, or some disease of his skin. Or 
a Styrian may (perhaps) be all the better for taking, in a year, as much 
arsenic as if he took in a day would be fatal to him. And the same 
thing is to be seen in other conditions, though. less plainly than in the 
use of poisons and. medicines. The best way to make muscles large 
and strong is by moderate exercise gradually increased; by the same 
exercises in excess they may be weakened and brought to waste: the 
nerves. of sight and hearing may be improved by moderate and 
graduated exercises, ruined by excess of similar exercises: our cuticle 
may be made to grow thickand strong by duly adjusted friction, and 
may be spoiled or detached by similar friction not duly adjusted. And 
the rule is very general: the same influences which in one degree are 
destructive, are, in a less degree, beneficial. It would only be con- 
sistent with this rule that alcohol should be, in large quantities, 
injurious, in small quantities useful. l 

I have dealt with the question between temperance and abstinence 
entirely from the side from which my profession has enabled me to 
study it so far as may justify my giving an opinion on it. My study - 
makes me as sure as I would ever venture to be on any such question, 
that there is not yet any evidence nearly sufficient to make it probable 
that a moderate habitual use of alcoholic drinks is generally, or even 
to many persons, injurious; and that there are sufficient reasons for 
believing that such an habitual use is, on the whole and generally, 
beneficial. It may be assumed that further study of the matter, by com- 
petent and calmly minded scientific persons, will discover many facts 
concerning the use of alcohol which will lead to the remedy of such 
harm as, even in moderation, it may do to some persons, or to some 
whole races of men, and to its use being better directed’ and limited 
than in our present customs. But knowledge of this kind will not 
change the general conclusion in favour of the general utility of a 
moderate use of alcoholic drinks; and till this knowledge is gained 
every one may assume that he may safely use them in such moderation 
as he does not find to be injurious. 

But, as I have said, there are many who, even if they would admit 
this, would yet maintain that the mischiefs of intemperance are so 
much greater than any conceivable advantages of moderation, that we ' 
ought not to promote or defend moderation, because its promotion 
hinders the general adoption of total abstinence, which, they, say, is 
the necessary and only sure remedy for intemperance. Here, I can 
only doubt. I should think that in this, as in other things lawful yet 
tempting to excess, the discipline of moderation is better than the 
discipline of abstinence. But it is certain that we have no facts at all 
by which to estimate whether the whole benefits of moderation, or 
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the whole possible benefits or evils of total abstinence, or the whole 
sure evils of intemperance, would be the greater; we have nothing 
from which we may make even a fair guess, or which would justify a 
great experiment. Without such knowledge it seems unreasonable to 
urge the discontinuance of a custom which is certainly pleasant and 
probably useful: and very unreasonable to require temperate persons, 
who are an immense majority of the population, to cease to do that 
which is lawful, useful, and agreeable, in order that the intemperate 
minority may be induced to cease to do that which is unlawful and 
mischievous. It would be not less unreasonable to urge that honest 
people should cease to gain money because there are some misers, 
thieves, and swindlers. : 

But some will say, What is this moderation? How may we define 
it? Let those who thus ask try to define, to the satisfaction of any ten 
‘persons, what, under all circumstances and to all people, is moderation 
in bread or the wearing of jewels, in hunting or the language of 
controversy. 

JAMES Pacer. 





II. 


THE ACTION OF ALCOHOL 


T abuse of alcohol is universally condemned, and every one 

blames the conduct of the man who, by excessive indulgence in 
alcoholic liquors, ruins his health, destroys his character, and 
impoverishes his family. But some persons, not content with condemn- 
ing the abuse, object entirely to the use of alcohol, affirming that itis 
injurious even when taken in the smallest quantities, and that it is of 
no service under any circumstances whatever. Others maintain that 
the moderate use of alcohol not only adds to their enjoyment without 
doing them any harm, but that it actually makes them better and 
stronger, rendering them more lively ‘and agreeable in their social 
relations, and enabling them to work harder, to think more clearly, 
to write more elegantly, and to speak more fluently. In this, as in many 
other things, the truth lies between the extremes. Both of these 
opinions contain a certain amount of truth, but neither represents the 
whole truth. Each may be true of certain individuals, but neither is 
true for all. There are some persons on whom the smallest quantity 
of alcohol seems to act like the’taste of blood on a tiger, producing 
in them a wild desire for more, and destroying all self-control. For 
them alcohol is a poison, and total abstinence is their only safeguard. 
There are others, again, who can do more mental work, and perhaps 
work of a better quality, by means of alcohol, than they could do 
without it, and who,‘when under its influence, are more sprightly, 
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witty, and agreeable, than at other times. Such persons may some- 
times go on taking alcohol. im: inoderation for a long time without 
- doing themselves much harm, put they run a great risk. For the very 
increase in power which the alcohol gives them is apt to induce them 
to use it more and more, and when their nervous system begins to fail 
under the combined effect of the excessive demands upon it which 
alcohol enables them to make and the destructive action of excessive 
drinking itself, their self-control disappears, and they may sink into a 
drunkard’s grave. Were it not for this risk, the use of alcohol might 
be regarded as advantageous in those who are called upon to work 
only in “spurts,” or to appear as pleasant companions or brilliant talkers 
only for a short time in each day, and who are able to take abundant 
rest during the intervals, so as to allow time to repair the waste 
caused by the inordinate strain upon their powers during their periods 
of activity. But the number of men in this position is comparatively 
small, and most people are called on to do steady work day after 
day, and to make themselves, at all times, at least fairly agreeable to 
those whom they meet. For all such, alcohol is of little use so long as 
they are young and strong. They may possibly take it occasionally 
as a luxury, but if they eat well and sleep well they will, as a rule, do 
more work, mental or bodily, and be better without it. It is in those 
who are past middle age, and whose strength is declining with 
advancing years, in those who are debilitated by unfavourable external 
circumstances, or in those who are prostrated by disease, that alcohol 
most clearly exerts a beneficial action, and, when properly used, it 
becomes as powerful for good as it is for evil when abused. 

In order to understand what its uses are, we must try to obtain an 
accurate knowledge of the action which alcohol really exerts on the 
body. The two chief reasons given for its consumption are, first, that 
itis.a food, and, second, that it is a stimulant. As different persons 
may. attach different meanings to the words “ food” and “ stimulant,” 
it may be well before going any further, to explain what we undei- 
stand by them. By food we mean something which is consumed in 
the body, and which supplies energy to it in somewhat the same way 
that fuel supplies energy to the steam-engine. This definition is per- 
_ haps too limited, excluding as it does certain substances, scientifically 
recognized as foods, such as lime and other mineral substances, which 
supply no energy to the body, but serve to keep it in repair, just as 
iron and brass are occasionally required to repair the results of wear 
and tear in the steam-engine. It corresponds, however, more closely 
to the popular idea of food, and is, we think, the best for our present 
purpose. A stimulant is something which enables us to gét more 
work than usual out of the body or one of its parts in a given time, 
just as a steam-engine may be made to do more in a given time by 
working it at a higher pressure. 

We will first consider what claims alcohol’ has to be reckoned a 
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food, and perhaps this can be best done by comparing it with a 
substance, like sugar, whose claim to the title of food no one doubts. 
If we find that alcohol possesses those qualities which entitle sugar to 
rank asa food, we must admit that it also deserves the name. Sugar 
disappears in the body as the fuel does in the steam-engine; and 
although it will not support life if given alone, yet along with other 
food, it will supply energy for increased work, or prevent the body 
-from wasting. In these points alcohol resembles sugar. It disappears 
in the body, and although it will not of itself support life entirely, yet- 
instances are on record of persons having lived for a considerable 
time with scarcely any other food. Hammond observed also, that: 
when his diet was insufficient, the addition of a little alcohol to it not 
only prevented him from losing weight as he had previously done, but 
converted this loss into a positive gain. The objection may be urged 
that some observers have found alcohol pass out unchanged from the 
body, and thatit therefore cannot be ranked as a food. But the same 
objection applies to sugar, for the experiments just referred to were 
made with large quantities of alcohol, and when much sugar is taken 
at once, it will also be excreted unchanged. 

As alcohol, then, agrees with sugar in its essential qualities, we may 
regard its title to the name of food as completely established. But there 
are various sorts of food, as well as various sorts of fuel; and although 
alcohol may be a food like sugar, its use may not be so generally con- 
venient. Sulphur is a fuel, as well as coal, but one would not dream of 
using it to warm a room. It serves to tip a lucifer match, but if 
bumed in a grate the products of combustion would corrode every- 
thing in the neighbourhood, and, if it were mixed with coal, would 
hinder its burning. Now alcohol somewhat resembles sulphur in this 
respect, for it has the curious property of interfering with the com- 
bustion of other substances in the body while it is decomposed itself. 
Thus, whilst it is a useful food in fevers and other diseases when little 
else can be taken, it can hardly be regarded as a convenient food in 
health. l 

We now come to the action of alcohol as a stimulant—as something 
which will enable the body, or'one of its parts, to do more work in a 
given time than can be accomplished without it. In a large factory, . 
where steam is conveyed from a central boiler to different machines 
throughout the building, the amount of work done by any one machine 
will depend upon the pressure of steam in the boiler itself, and the 
quantity which is allowed to pass to that particular machine. In the 
body, the work depends very much upon the pressure of blood in the 
vessels, and the activity of any organ corresponds closely with the 
amount of blood which passes to it. When the brain is active, its 
vessels become full, and the blood pours rapidly through them. The 
same is the case with, the stomach during digestion, and with the 
muscles during exercise. Thus, when any organ is in action, it takes 
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more blood than it does during rest, and the quantity which goes to the 
other organsis proportionately less,,so that they are unable to act all to- 
gether unless the heart’ be stimulated and the circulation generally 
increased. When a person is weak, and his circulation languid, he will 
go to sleep after dinner, or, if compelled to use his brain at such a time, 
his digestion will suffer.. If suddenly asked a question while walking, 
he will stand still to think before he answers it. The supply of blood 
being insufficient for more than one organ at a time, his brain cannot 
act while his stomach is- digesting or his muscles are in exercise, and 
his stomach cannot digest if his blood be called away from it to the 
brain. Should, however, the heart be stimulated, and the-circulation 
thus be accelerated, each organ may receive an abundant supply, and 
brain, muscles,.and stomach máy`all act at once without interfering 
with one another. Such an active circulation is generally associated 
with.a sense of well-being and power, and such things as induce this 
condition are universally sought for by mankind. . The old Norsemen — 
found it in the furious excitement of. battle, and when the fight was 
over they stimulated their flagging pulses by wild carousal. While 
cold depresses the circulation, heat increases it, and the people of 
southern climes have therefore less need of artificial stimulants than . 
the inhabitants of the frigid north, yet they, too, stimulate their cir- 
culation, and find.pleasure in’ the excitement offered by games of 
chance. - a 

It is the sense of well-being and power which ‘alcohol gives that 
"constitutes its chief attraction as a luxury, although the pleasure ~ 
afforded to the palate by the bouquet of choice wines is not to be 
entirely overlooked.’ This sense: of strength and comfort may be 
entirely subjective, and, although it may be real at first, may continue 
to'be felt after the power has ceased, so that an individual under the 
influence of liquor fancies himselfable to perform feats of which he is 
utterly incapable, and may suppose himself in a palace while he is 
wallowing in a.sty. | : DE ca . 

The action of alcohol as a stimulant is two-fold. It will stimulate 
the circulation ‘reflexly, as it’ is termed, through the nerves of the 
stomach, and also directly by its action on the heart while passing 
through it with the blood.’ ‘By reflex stimulation we mean that 
an impression.made upon some part of the body, ‘as the skin, 
the mouth, or the stomach, is transmitted along a sénsory nerve up 
to a nerve centre, such as the biain; and thence passes back along a 
motor or-efferent nerve to a muscle, such as. the heart, the muscles of 
the limbs, or those muscular fibres: which, surrounding the, vessels, 
regulate their size, and consequently the’ flow of blood through 
them. Thus, cold water dashed on the face ofa fainting person will 
quicken the heart, and bring back colour to the pallid cheek. The 
water has not reached the heart, but the stimulation of the cold has 
been transmitted by the sensory nerves from the skin of the face to 
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the brain, and thence.to the heart and vessels. A glass of cold water 
drunk when the faint is. coming on will-prevent the circulation from 
becoming too languid, and will remove the feeling of weakness. Here, 
also, the water has not reached the heart or vesséls, but has merely 
acted upon them through the sensory nerves of the stomach in the 
same way as it did in the other case through the.sensory nerves of 
the skin. ~ 

But it is not merely the circulation generally which can-be thus re- 
flexly stimulated. It seems probable that the circulation in the brain 
alone may be increased, and mental: processes quickened, by reflex 
action from the skin. There are two nerves, known’as the fifth pair, 
which are distributed to the skin of the head, and to the mucous 
membrane of the eyes, nose, and mouth. These nerves’ are. closely 
connected with the heart and vessels, and by stimulating their 
branches the circulation may be greatly influenced, as in the case of 
fainting just alluded to. It is a curious fact that people of all 
nations are accustomed, when in any difficulty, to stimulate one or 
another branch of the fifth nerve, and quicken: their mental processes. 
Thus, some persons, when ‘puzzled, scratch their heads; others rub 
their foreheads, and others stroke or pull their beards, thus stiniulating 
the occipital, frontal, or mental branches of those nerves. Many 
Germans, when thinking, have a habit of striking their fingers against 
their noses, and thus stimulating the-nasal cutaneous branches; while 
in this country some people stimulate the branches distributed to the 
mucous membrane of the nose by taking snuff. The late Lord Derby, 
when translating Homer, was accustomed to eat brandied cherries. 
One man will eat figs whilst composing a leading article, another will 
suck chocolate crémes; some will smoke cigarettes, and others sip 
brandy-and-water. By these means they stimulate the lingual and 
buccal branches of the fifth nerve,and thus reflexly excite their brains. 
Alcohol appears to excite the circulation through the brain reflexly 
from the mouth, and to stimulate the heart reflexly from the stomach, 
even before it is absorbed into the blood. Shortly after it has been 
swallowed, however, it is absorbed from the stomach, and passes with 
the blood to the heart, to the brain, and to the other parts of the 
nervous system, upon which it then begins to act directly. Under its 
influence the heart beats more quickly, the blood circulates more 
freely, and thus the functional power of the various organs in the body 
is increased, so that the brain may think more rapidly, the muscles act 
more powerfully, and the stomach digest more easily. But with this 
exception, the effect of alcohol wpon the nervous system may be de- 
scribed as one of progressive, paralysis. The higher centres suffer 
first, and the judgment is probably the first quality to be impaired. 
One of the most esteemed novelists of the présent day informs me that, 
although he can take a gréat deal of wine without its having any 
apparent effect on him, yet a single glass of sherry is enough to take 
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the fine edge off his intellect. He is able to write easily and fluently 

in the evening, after taking dinner and drinking wine, but‘what he 
then writes will not bear his own criticism next morning, although, 
curiously enough, it may seem to him excellent at the time of writing. 
As the effect of alcohol progresses, judgment becomes still further 
impaired, although the other faculties of the mind may remain, not 
only undiminished by the direct action of the alcohol upon the brain, 
but greatly increased by the general excitement of the circulation. 
The imagination may thus be more vivid than usual, and the émotions 
more lively, and both, being more or less liberated from the control of 
the judgment, manifest themselves in sparkling wit or withering in- 
vective. Sheridan is said to have delivered his gréatést speech under 
the influence of two bottles of champagne, which he had swallowed 
at a single draught; and in persons of over-cautious temperament, 
and too reserved manners, the removal of the excessive restraint 
under which they habitually act renders them for the time more 
sociable and agreeable. By-and-by, however, the other parts of the 
nervous system are successively weakened; the tongue stammers, 
the vision becomes double, the legs fail, and the man falls insensible. 
It is evident; then; that only the first stages of alcoholic action are at 
all beneficial, the later stages being as clearly injurious. 

It is asserted by some that even these earlier stages are hurtful, 
and that any apparent increase of power obtained by the use of 
alcohol is gained at the expense'of subsequent reaction. This is to 
some extent true, because it is evident that if the expenditure. of 
energy by the body be quickened it cannot last so long, unless fresh 
energy be supplied by fresh food. This seems to be shown by the 
effect of alcohol on the pulse. Parkes found that the immediate effect 
of drinking spirits was to quicken the pulse, but that after a cértain 
time its rate fell below the normal, so that in twenty-four hours the 
. number of the heart’s beats was‘the same whether alcohol had been 
taken or not. It seems probable that a similar condition occurs in the 
whole body when called upon to make, like the heart, continuous and 
prolonged exertions; and under such circumstances the use of alcohol 
appears to be injurious, the temporary stimulus supplied by it quickly 
-~ passing off, and being succeeded by languor and weakness. 

If the exertion required is to last only for a short time, but is beyond 
the ordinary powers of the or ganism to perform, alcohol may be useful 
in calling, as it were, upon the réserve store of energy; and enabling a 
man to use up at once in one grand effort the energy which would 
usually suffice for a considerable time, but would be expended in 
little things. Alcohol may thus be very useful by imparting the 
power to accomplish a feat otherwise impossible, just: as a bill may 
enable a merchant to tide over a crisis and complete a transaction 
which he could not have done with his current capital.” So long 
as the merchant does not extend his’ liabilities too far, and the man 
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does not make too great demands upon the reserve power of his 
organism, the one may employ bills and the other alcohol to accom- 
plish his purpose, without injuring ‘his credit or his health, but they 
run great risk whenever, they exceed in the least, and great excess 
will lead to certain ruin. Lavish expenditure of money or strength 
must be followed by retrenchment, and the increased exertions made 
under the action of alcohol must be compensated by rest or food after- 
wards, unless the body is to break down completely. But just as the 
merchant by the proper use of bills may not only enlarge the sphere of 
. his transactions, but add with certainty to his capital, so a proper use of ` 
alcohol may not only stimulate a man to increased exertion for a time, 
but may help him to prevent any after-depression by the use of food. 
This was well shown by the experience gained in the Ashantee cam- 
paign. When the men, marching under a burning sun, began to flag, 
a ration of rum served out to them temporarily removed their fatigue, 
and enabled them to proceed briskly. If the increased exertion 
required of them had lasted only for a short time, the rum would have 
enabled them to bear it with ease; but, as it usually extended over some 
hours, the effect of the rum passed off and was succeeded by lassitude. 
Indeed, it was generally found that; after ‘marching for three miles, 
the effect’ of the rum had completely disappeared, and was succeeded 
by a greater languorthan before. Ifa second ration were now served 
out its stimulating effect was less, its action more transient, and the 
succeeding weakness still greater: When beef-tea was served out 
instead of rum, it appeared to stimulate quite as well, and was not 
succeeded by any reaction. It was at the end of the march that the 
beneficial action of the rum was most clearly seen. After long exertion 
the nerves of the stomach appear:to participate in the general fatigue, 
and food then taken is not readily digested. If a small quantity of 
alcohol be taken first, it stimulates the secretion from the stomach, 
and quickens the circulation generally, thus enabling the food to be 
digested and absorbed so quickly that, before the effect of the alcohol 
has passed off, the products of digestion are already circulating in the 
blood, and keeping up the strength of the individual. In young men 
a short interyal of rest between fatiguing exertion and a succeeding 
meal will enable the stomach to regain its power, and alcohol is then 
unnecessary, but in men above middle age, where the reparative pro- 
cesses are slower, the use of alcohol is desirable. In Ashantee the 
younger soldiers, who no doubt stretched themselves on the ground 
` and rested after their march until the camp fires.were lighted and their 
evening meal prepared, did not-seem to care much for the ration of 
_ rum then served. out to them, the rest being of itself sufficient to pre- 
pare them for their food. The elder men, over forty years of age, 
were not only glad of their own rations, but would take in addition 
those of their younger comrades who did not care for the spirit _ 
themselves. 
VOL. XXXII BA 
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When the stomach is debilitated by disease, or participates in the 
general weakness of the rest of the body met with among residents in. 
towns, alcohol may prove useful just as it does in fatigue, and Paul’s 
advice to Timothy, “Drink no longer water, but use a little wine for 

-thy stoma¢h’s sake, and thine often infirmities,” was perfectly sound. 

It is when alcohol is taken without food. that it does most harm, as 

geen'on the march in the Asliantee campaign, and it’ is when taken 

with food that the benefits obtained from it are greatest. 

_ If the’rule to take alcohol only with meals be made and adhered 
` to, there is much less danger of falling into habits of intoxication. 
It is of course possible to take too much alcohol with meals, but 
it is the practice of taking nips now and again that is most likely 
to lead to excess. The temptation’ to take ‘these small quantities 
. frequently arises either from the exigencies of business requiring men 

to make great efforts to which they feel themselves unequal, or from 

the occurrence of feelings of sinking and fatigue. ‘These are readily 
relieved for the moment by a glass of sherry, or a nip of brandy, but 
the relief afforded by such stimuli is not likely to be lasting, and the 
feelings are very apt to return. They are so frequently met with 
amongst the inhabitants of large towns, who are either constantly 
engaged in business or occupied with social pleasures, that it becomes 
of importance to discover what other means can be resorted to for 
their relief. It has already been mentioned that the circulation may 
be stimulated reflexly through the skin, the mouth, or the stomach, 
and these feelings may sometimes be removed by simply taking a 
biscuit and a little soda-water, by eating a little dried fruit, or, best of 
all, by a piece of bread with a little warm beef-tea. Some time ago, 
while walking in the Tyrol, a friend and myself made, as we thought, 
a new discovery, which enabled us to walk the whole day without 
fatigue. This simply consisted in eating something every two hours. 
When we allowed a longer period to elapse without taking food, we 
were apt to feel faint and tired, though not hungry, but these feelings 
at once left on our taking food, however little, and however simple. 
While still rejoicing in our discovery, however, we found that although 
new to us, it was well known to others, and that amongst the directions 
contained in our guide-book was a warning to travellers to eat fre- 
-quently whilé crossing a glacier in order to prevent the faintness 
which often comes on whilst walking on the ice. Black bread and fat 
bacon were all that we required, but these, although palatable enough 
under the circumstances, might not ke altogether to the taste of a city 
magnate fainting under business but delighting in turtle, er of a 
“belle sinking. and languid during the intervals of ‘dissipation. For 
them a little warm béef-tea ‘and a biscuit would be preferable, or the 
-raisins recommended by Sir William Gull, which supply an. easily 
digestible food in the form of grape-sugar, atthe same time that by 
their sweetness they stimulate the nerves of the tongue, and thus 
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may increase the cerebral circulation and mental activity in the 
same way as scratching the head, taking snuff, or sipping brandy- 
and-water, , ay “fy Bs 

Amongst artisans I believe that a great temptation to take alcohol 
arises from bad cookery. Savoury food, both in man and animals, 
will cause the digestive juices to be freely secreted, as we can see in 
the case of the saliva which fills the mouth when a savoury smell is 
perceived. Anything disgusting will, on the contrary, stop the 
secretions, and bring on nausea and vomiting. Well-cooked and pala- 
table food is therefore more digestible than unpalatable, and if the 
food should lack savour a desire naturally arises to supply it by arti- 
ficial means such as condiments. After a meal containing sufficient 
nutriment for the wants of the system, but very plain and simple in 
character, a craving is sometimes felt for something more, although 
the person cannot say for what he craves. This may be satisfied, as I 
have found by personal experience, by a little salt put on the tongue 
or, better still, by eating some dried or fresh fruit. Such ‘a craving as 
this is very likely to lead the person who feels it to take spirits, and I 
believe does so very frequently. The remedy for this would, of course, 
be to diffuse a knowledge of cookery as widely as possible amongst 
- the wives of working men. We may indeed ‘say generally that all 
hygienic and other measures which tend to maintain or restore 
health and strength, will tend to restrict. the use of alcohol, by pre- 
venting the low spirits and feelings-of depression, weakness, and 
incapacity“for work, which are such strong temptations to alcoholic 
indulgence. , E 

Space will not permit me to- énter into details on this subject, 
and in conclusion I shall restate in’ a few words the opinions 
regarding the use of alcohol which I think may be legitimately 
founded upon a knowledge of its physiological action. Alcohol, when 
taken in moderation as a luxury, may both give pleasure to the 
person taking it and make him more agreeable to others. When used 
as a stimulant it may enabled man to ‘accomplish a task which would 
have been impossible without it. Some ‘persons may use it in either 
way without being the worse for it and without. any danger of being 
tempted to exceed. Others, again, run a fearful risk, and especially those 
on whom alcohol exerts its stimulant action most readily, and in whom 
it produces the most agreeable sensations, the most brilliant conver- 
‘sational powers, and the greatest temporary ability for mental work. 
The more delightful the effect it produces, the greater is the temp- 
tation to indulge in it. It is during the course of a disease, during 
convalescence from it, or when the bodily powers are enfeebled by 
advancing years, that the beneficial effects of ‘alcohol are most clearly 
perceived; and when properly used in these conditions, it is a most 
valuable remedy. If alcohol were taken only with meals, and its use ~ 
as an ordinary article of diet restricted to persons suffering from debility 

3A 2 l 
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or above middle age, it would be strictly in its proper place, and we 
should hear litile about its abuse. If the taste for it is not acquired 
before middle age, there is little risk of acquiring it afterwards; and 
so long as a man is healthy, eating well and sleeping well, he does 
not need alcohol, and, as a rule, is better without it. 


T. LAUDER BRUNTON. 


Il. 


THE MODERATE USE OF ALCOHOL TRUE TEMPERANCE. 


EMPERANCE as against total abstinence is well worthy of atten- 
tion at the present time, as legislation in certain directions may 
be considered an almost foregone conclusion. 

We cannot be called, even by courtesy, a temperate people, but I 
am sure that a great deal of alcoholic intemperance is due to the cir- 
cumstances under which we live. p 

What ‘are we to drink? The answer is ready in the mouths of 
many: WATER. If there is any one thing ‘more astonishing than 
another, it is the faith with which people consume ‘liquors (water 
among the rest) of different kinds. I have been at public dinners 
- where the wine has been as bad as possible, and yet have seen it 
partaken of abundantly although there was but one opinion about the 

quality. Even so with water. Surely, when water is recommended 
as the universal panacea, such advocates can have but little knowledge 
of the water-supply to the poor inhabitants and to the labouring 
classes of our towns and villages! Confining ourselves to London, it 
will be found that the receptacles for water are unfitted for their pur- 
pose; they are improperly glazed, exposed to the emanations from 
closets and dustbins, and generally without covers. The supply is 
insufficient in quantity ; on account of the storage, as bad as if it were 
unfiltered; in summer-time most mawkish from its high temperature, 


~ `. and to a sensitive person about the least inviting of liquids. 


-Not that the water-supply of London is generally bad: far from it. 
But the poor, the ill-fed and ill-clad, among whom alcoholic intemper- 
` ance is so common, have no better provision. 

Now, if this can be considered: an’ excuse, it is the fault of the 
governing body of London that such a state of things should exist in 
the wealthiest city in the world. 

But even in houses where the water-supply i is good in quantity and 
quality, the intermittence occasions much inconvenience and even 
danger to life from the accumulation of impurities. Well-to-do persons 
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find a difficulty in obtaining cistern-cleaners, and in this respect the 
water companies might do their clients a service by forming a brigade 
whose duty it should be for a moderate sum to cleanse our cisterns as 
sweeps sweep our chimneys. Still the difficulty as to the temperature 
of the water meets us, and is with many young men a reason for 
refusing to drink it. 

Supposing we had a perfect spring water, needing no filtration, of 
low temperature, does water in every respect answer the demands 
made upon it? For quenching thirst, certainly, and better than any 
other liquid. Butis water food? 

One of the favourite arguments against alcohol i is, that it is not food. 
Surely a completely bumt body like water cannot be called food. 
When a liquid is required to quench thirst, the less of food it contains 
‘the better, and that is one reason why water is of all bodies the best 
adapted to the purpose. Let any one contrast a thin soup with a 
very nutritious one, and he will at once grasp the meaning. 

Obviously then water should be the basis of all drinks, and the 
quality and the temperature of the water will have much to do with 
temperance as commonly understood. ‘If alcohol slays its thousands, 
water has also its victims, and they often the best of the race. 

` A very small quantity of salt in. water will absolutely take away the 
thirst-quenching quality. As much salt as we find in good milk, say at 
the rate of eight grains to the pint, will suffice to render water unfit 
for drinking. Now our London waters contain less a “one-half a 
grain to the pint. This I mention for a reason. 

Water which has gone through some form of preparation, “especially 
through some form of cooking, as in beer, is generally better suited 
for meals than wateritself. At meals because it may be considered as 
a matter beyond dispute that it is incorrect to partake of any alcoholic 
drink without some solid food. i 

But here we stumble upon one of the many difficulties connected ` 
with the practice of temperance, after the concession has been made 
that moderate alcoholism soothes the sensitiveness of the nervous 
system. 

‘The pleasant anzesthetic effects of a single glass of good beer, at a 
meal in which meat or cheese form an important feature, cannot be 


denied by those who have. tasted it. Dr. Carpenter says: “There is | : 


another-class of cases in which we believe that malt liquors constitute 
- a better medicine than could be administered under any other form ; 
those, namely, in which the stomach labours under a permanent defi- 
ciency. of digestive powers. . ? There are many ċases in which no. 
form of medical treatment seems able to develop in the stomach that 
spontaneous power which it has either completely lost,.or which it 
never possessed, and in which the artificial excitement of an alcoholic 
stimulus affords the onJy means of procuring digestion of the amount 
of food which the system really requires.” 
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Unfortunately, there is as much difference between beer and beer 
as between wine and wine. Some beers quench thirst, others produce 
it. When the latter result follows, the main-object of drinking is lost. 
We put salt into our food for a purpose, but if we reserve the salt for 
our drink, we are acting irrationally. From the carelessness in the 
manufacture of beer, and the allowed employment of sugar as a partial 
substitute for malt, we arrive at dn alcoholic drink containing more 
chlorides (chlorides of potassium and sodium, salt being a chloride 
of sodium) than we find in. milk, and so very little disguised as to 
produce thirst. Such! a liquor partakeri of without food is unsatis- 
fying, as it does not even ‘contain the nitrogenized constituents which 
are found in a first-class. beer made with malt and hops alone, and 
which sometimes amount to 1°75 per cent. 

Now the salt is introduced principally by an inferior well-water, 
and owing to the varieties of sugar employed. The mixed chlorides 
from the water and the sugar are far less pleasant to the taste than 
common salt, and the quantity most objectionable. 

Other deteriorations of beer are very common, but they are not, as 
a rule, of an injurious character. . i r 

The intemperance due to beer is vety considerable, owing mainly 
to the quantity imbibed.. ‘The amount of money expended by a 
labouring man-upon beer is out of all proportion to his income. A 
glass of beer, when the day’s work is done, could do no possible 
harm, and especially when accompanied by cheerful conversation. 
The public-houses have much to answer for, but when we pour out 
a whole vocabulary of invective, we forget- the good which they 
have done in England. l 

For it is impossible to dissoċiate alcoholic temperance from its sur- 
roundings. A person well circumstanced in life, who is always 
deadening his nervous system by alcohol in some form or other, is 
surely without excuse: he could generally dispense with it. But 
shall we apply the same measure to others that we mete to ourselves ? 
The position of the working man is entirely different. He comes home, 
fretted and overworked, to a house which is nearly everything it 
ought not to be; and if he has passed middle age, with scarcely any ` 
provision on the part of Government except. the public-house, the 
workhouse, and the jail. ‘All places of information are closed against 
him at the times at:which he could visit them; and as for enjoyment, 
except at his own cost, he knows but little of it. The parks and 
public gardens are far removed from his haunts, and nothing is 
brought to his door but the public-hduse.* : 

Who shall measure the strength of the safety-valve which the 
public-house has been to:the English Constitution? The lighted and 


# It must be distinctly understood that I am speaking of the generation past middle- 
life. slhank God, religion, education, and common sense Fave altered most things for 
the better, and the young have good times in store. 
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heated room, the cheerful company, the feeling of brotherhood among 
his fellows, the freedom of debate, and the clashing of opinions, how 
much have not these had to do with limiting discontent, the won- 
derful political education of our working men, and their preservation 
from the worst errors of Socialism ? 

If this be true, there is no sense in a crusade against public-houses 
as being of necessity against temperance; it is rather a reason for 
making them what they should be. Many publicans are equal to any 
men in the general community, and such might be increased in 
number by the judicious help of philanthropists. 

One great difficulty in the way of temperance in England is due 
to the prevalence of admixture, and of alcoholic drinks of uncertain 
strength. When we speak of temperance, we have really no basis to 
go upon, and for this reason our statistics are so faulty. That which 
many would call temperance, I should consider intemperance. When 
I have any work to do, which is the case from Monday till Saturday, 
I find abstinence from all alcoholic drinks my best guide. But, in 
winter-time, if I come home after any worry, I should never hesitate 
to set myself right by taking my favourite and perfect remedy, five 
or six. brandied cherries. In three or four minutes I find myself 
wonderfully soothed and quieted, and I- have never experienced any 
ill effects. And itis upon this matter of experience that the support 
of moderate alcoholism should be based. The experience of mankind 
is better than individual experience, and so for every medical man of 
distinction who is in, favour of total abstinence, I would find twenty 
men who would be against it. And if a man is observant of himself 
and is temperate in all things, he is a better judge of what agrees with 
him, under ordinary circumstances, than any physician can be. 

To return to intemperance. It is a common thing to mix spirits 
with beer, so that, not satisfied -with the per-centage of proof spirit, 
varying from 7 to 10, gin may be introduced varying from 54 to 80 per 
cent. At the present time it is probably well known that the publicans 
have defeated the working of the Adulteration Act by selling spirits 
as admixtures. Hence there is now the greatest uncertainty as to the 
alcoholic strength of the various liquors, quite apart from their 
quality. There may bea variation even greater than the one which I 
have mentioned. Can it be wondered at that innocent persons are 
often the worse for liquor, when such variations are permitted by a 
Legislature which has practically given a monopoly to æ trade which 
threatens thé foundations of all morality ? I say this, not admitting 

-that it is at all contradictory of a previous statement. ‘Having had 
much experience under the Adulteration Act, I have no hesitation in 
stating that this is a serious evil, and, at the same time, one form of in- 
temperance capable of being remedied by legislation. A man who has 
partaken of a glass of gin only containing 60 per cent. of proof spirit, 
may feel a demand fôr a second glass, which will make the difference 
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between soberness and drunkenness. There is more drunkenness 
“where the diluted spirit is sold, than where the strong is regularly 
dispensed.. l 

Nor is this the only evil. It is not easy to estimate the rents 
between spirits new and old, and the great injuiy done by new spirit. 
So much is this the case that some remedy will probably be provided. 

And what shall we say to the atmosphere of the public-house? Not 

only is it spoilt by a larger number of people than should be allowed to 

congregate in the space generally allotted, but also by an amount of 
. light injurious to the sight, and, by its combustion, most injurious to 
the frequenters. If working men were not ques to overcrowding, 
the mischief would be yet greater. l 

A great part of these evils is remediable, but tay have a distinct 
bearing upon the intemperance so common around us. Whether the 
licensing system should be extended upon the present want of prin- 
ciple, can scarcely be a matter of opinion. What is to be thought of 
a method which has allowed the opening of places of refreshment 
(save the mark) at almost every one of the numerous railway stations 
in London? If ever a plan for tempting the weak could have been 
devised by the governors of a Christian people, surely this one has 
been the most successful! The amount of money passing at these 
counters, and paid by reputable people, would not be believed if not 
witnessed. ‘But let any unbiassed person watch for ten minutes, and 
at many places he will be tired of counting. Now all this has been 
accomplished since public attention has been called to the subject, 
and no voice has been exerted to stop it. New vested interests have 
been created, and people are rendered unwary by alcoholic drink 
when all their senses are required to keep guard apane railway 
dangers. 

Under the licensing aiea, ‘publicans are not allowed to serve 
drunken persons. If this were really enforced, one monstrous evil 
would be done away with. - But is itso? Having some knowledge 
of people from my connection with temperance societies, I can assert 
that drunkards are often served when in that condition, and are 
allowed to take spirits home with them. I know the wife of a police- 
_ man who complains bitterly that her husband is not only amply pro- 

vided with beer when on service, but also brings home more than 
sufficient for their consumption. . 

Next to beer, the best form of alcoholic drink is wine. The public 
owes to Mr. Gladstone many a benefit, and, among his many services, 
the introduction of wines at a reasoitable pricé. It is true that’ the 
public has not availed itself of the benefits to the extent hoped, “but it 
is surely some gain that you can purchase a vin ordinaire of very fair 
quality at one shilling a bottle. When mixed with water it forms a 
pleasant and wholesome summer-drink, free. from danger, and not 
alcoholic beyond the quality of good bitter-beer. 
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Unfortunately, many. wines are strongly alcoholic. Many of our 
ports and sherries contain 35 per cent. of proof spirit and more. Now 
as strong alcoholic draughts are injurious; and as the strength of 
wines is but little known, it is always safest to mix the wines with 
water, or at least to make water an integral part of our meal. Would 
that our wine-merchants gaye us with the invoice the alcoholic 
strength of the wine, 

With the use of wine a-more moderate allowance of food should 
suffice ; if it do not, then the wine is in excess. About this fact there 
can be no doubt: moderate eating and moderate drinking should go 
together. A temperate man is moderate in all things. If he were in 
perfect health, his appétite would never require subsidizing, and he 
would reject even wine as dulling his sensations. But the demands 
of a town-life on the nervous system, in the mere struggle for exist- 
ence, are sufficient reasons for recommending the moderate use 
of wine. 

At the present day it is a common thing to meet a friend in very 
bad health, and you ask him the cause. Often it is owing to some 
experiment in teetotalism. Such experiments are very injurious, and 
should not be attempted by people who have passed their fortieth 
year. J am not speaking of the intemperate; for such, even if death 
ensues, there is nothing for it but total abstinence. But when we are 
told that it is better to die than to take an alcoholic drink, and that 
people should disobey their medical advisers rather than be persuaded 
to take wine or brandy, then I think it is time that we should protest. 

Once, when, in my innocence, I imagined I was forwarding the 
temperance movement in giving a gratuitous lecture on alcohol, I was 
asked by an ardent teetotaller whether I believed that the miraculous 
wine at the feast of Cana contained alcohol? I said, “Yes:” then “You 
are a liar,” was the immediate reply given in public. This settled the 
question, and also the respective temperance of the persons in question. 
I should not have mentioned the anecdote did I not believe it to be a 
matter of necessity at the present day to stand up for principles. 
And the principle I.contend for is moderation rather than abstinence. 

With reference to the sale of wines, whilst I myself give the prefer- 
ence to the wine-merchant, and consider it to be of equal importance 
to know the quality of the wine I drink as of the chemicals I employ 
in my profession, I observe that, the grocers have come in for more 
than their share of abuse, because they have combined the wine-trade 
with their own special business. _ Now this is hard and undeserved. 
The public has now an opportunity, never before afforded, of pur- 
chasing the wines of well-known merchants. In the middle class it is 
well known that female servants are constantly sent upon errands, and 
to the public-house if necessary. Surely the public-house is no proper 
place for them, and therefore it is an advantage to be able to send to 
a grocer. As for the state of the wine, it is not for me to speak 
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favourably if the wine is kept in the shop exposed to daily alternations 
of heat and cold and, indeed, to the very conditions for spoiling. But 
this is not generally the case. Some grocers drive a brisk trade, and 
are able to furnish wines at a reasonable price, as well as superior 
wines of a quality not to be had of the publican and with difficulty 
of the wine-merchant. This is owing to the- enterprise of such firms 
as those of Messrs. Williams, Messrs. Gilbey, &c., &c: Ifany alteration 
be made in the license of grocers, it should be in, the direction of com- 
pulsory statement of alcoholic strength of wines and a removal of the 
permission to sell spirits. A single bottle of spirits is even now 
purchasable of the wine-merchant as well as a single bottle of wine, 
thanks to the competition of the grocer. ae 

But that the blame of increased drunkenness, or of offering f facilities 
for drunkenness, rests with the grocer,is devoid of proof. From my 
own observation there is no increase of drunkenness in the working 
classes of London. Considering the population, the inhabitants of 
London are the best people of our great cities, and contrast very 
favourably as to conduct with those, of others. And yet they labour 
under great disadvantages compared with the town-residents of France 
and Germany. We have no pleasant gardens scattered through the 
towns with places for refreshment where coffee and tea can be, had. 
Along the Embankments not a single café, and until very recently not 
even seats! Many squares, of no use to,the surrounding houses, 
but which would be gardens. of delight and very fairy-lands to our 
poor, are closed as against an enemy. ;Our Sundays-are made as dull 
as possible, and, with a Pharisaism of the most open character, the 
museums are closed while the public-houses are open! It is a wonder 
that our people are what they are. Had it not been for Wesley and 
Whitfield, for Simeon and Newton, and others, we should have had 
revolution in the last century, instead of hundreds of thousands of 
contented citizens. And were it not for the outlets afforded by the 
United States and the colonies, home-discontent would have attained 
to a dangerous height. 

Intemperance i in drink is very bad, but it is only one form of trans- 
gression. Whatever can be done by legislation should be done at 
once. But it should be no attempt at total repression, but rather in 
the direction of raising the general condition of the people. . The 
children in our schools should be taught that the Kingdom of God is 
neither in meats nor-in drinks; that temperance does not merely 
apply to. drink, and should proceed from: right principles; in fine, 
that temperance is better than abstin&nce, aa that its influence is far 
greater. 

_ ALBERT J, BERNAYS. 
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The Science of Language and the Science of Religion, 


The science of language offers in this respect many points of 
similarity with the science of religion. Without any warrant either 
from the Bible or from any other source, nay, without being able to 
connect any clear understanding with such a theory, many medisval, 
and even modern, writers have maintained that language too owed its 
origin to a primeval revelation. Thenext step was, that this primeval 
language could only have been Hebrew ; the next step again, that all 
other languages must be derived from Hebrew. It is extraordinary to 
see the learning and ingenuity expended in voluminous works to 
prove that Greek and Latin, and French and English, were all derived 
from Hebrew. When, however, no amount of torture could force from 
Hebrew the confession that she was the mother of all those degenerate 
children, the very failure of these repeated efforts showed that it was 
necessary to commence a new trial by an impartial collection of all 
the evidence that could be brought to bear on the origin and growth 
of human speech. This, which we call the historical study of lan guage, 
soon led to a genealogical classification of the principal languages of 
the world, in which Hebrew received at last its right place, ‘by the side 
of other Semitic dialects; while the question of the origin of language 
assumed an altogether new form, viz., what is the origin of roots and 
radical concepts in every one of the great families of human speech ? 
By following the example of the science of language, the students of 
the science of religion have arrived at very similar results, Instead of 
approaching the religions of the world with the preconceived idea 
that they are either corruptions ‘of the Jewish religion, or descended, 
in common with the Jewish religion, from some perfect primeval 
revelation, they have seen that it is their duty first to collect all the 
evidence of the early history of religious thought that is still acces- 
sible in the sacred books of the world, or in the mythology, customs, 
and even in the languages of various races. Afterwards they have * 
undertaken a genealogical classification of all the materials that: have 
hitherto been collected, and they have then only approached the 
question of the origin of religion in a new spirit, by trying to find out 
how the roots of the various religions, the radical concepts which form 
their foundation, and, before all, the concept of the Infinite, could have 
been developed, taking for granted nothing but sensuous perception 
on one side, and the world by which we are surrounded on the other. 

There is another similarity between these two sciences. As it is well 
known that there is constant growth and development in language,- 
connected with what is inevitable in all development, viz., a throwing 
off of all that ts used up and’ corrupt, the history of religion also has 
been proved to be a constant growth and development, its very life 
consisting in a discarding of decayed elements, which is necessary in 
order to maintain all the better whatever is still sound and vigorous, 
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and at the same time to admit new influences from that inexhaustible 
source from which all religion springs. A religion that cannot change 
is like a classical language, that rules supreme for a time, but is swept 
away violently in the end, by the undercurrent of popular dialects, by 
the voice of the people, which has often been called the voice of God. 

Again, as no one speaks any longer of an innate language,—we hardly 
know what could be meant by it,—the time will come when the idea 
of an innate religion too will seem equally unintelligible. Man has to 
conquer everything in the sweat of his face, but wherever he has 
laboured honestly, the ground has not brought forth thorns and 
thistles only, but herbs to support him, though he may be meant to 
eat of them in sorrow all the days of his life. 

It is easy to understand that, even if a complete grammar and 
dictionary had suddenly come down from heaven, they would have . 
been useless to beings that had not themselves elaborated their percepts 
into concepts, and that had not themselves discovered the relation 
(zréows) in which one concept may stand to another. They would 
have been a foreign language, and who can learn a foreign language, 
unless he has a language of his own? We may acquire new languages 
from without: language and what it implies must come from within. 
The same with religion. Ask a missionary whether he can efficiently 
preach the mysteries of Christianity to people who have no idea of 
what religion is. All he can do is to discover the few germs of religion 
which exist even among the lowest savages, though hidden, it may be, 
beneath deep layers of rubbish ; to make them grow again by tearing 
up the weeds that have choked. them, and then to wait patiently till 
the soil in which the natural seeds of religion can grow may become 
fit to receive and to nurture the seeds of a higher religion. 


The Predicate of God. | 
If we approach’ the study of religion in this spirit, the question 
whether mar began with Monotheism or Polytheism can never 
present itself. When man has once arrived ata stage of thought 
where he can call anything, be it one or many, God, he has achieved 
‘more than half of his journey. He has found the predicate God, and he 
has henceforth to look for the subjects only to which that predicate is 
truly applicable. What we want to know is, how man first arrived 
sat the concept of the Divine, and out of what elements he framed 
it: afterwards only comes the question how he was able to predicate 
the Divine of this or that, of the One or of the many. Writers on 
religion speak of “ primitive mer deifying the grand natural objects 
by which they are surrounded.” They might as well speak of 
primitive men mummifying their dead, before they had mim or wax 

to embalm them with.* 


* « How strong soever may,have been the religious feelings of the primitive Aryans, 
however lively their sense of the supernatural, and however forcibly we may therefore 
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`The New Materials supplied by the Veda. 

I am not one of those who hold that the Veda offers the key to 
this and to all other problems of the science of religion. Nothing 
could be a greater mistake than to suppose that all nations: went 
through ‘exactly the ‘same religious development which we find in 
India. On the contrary, the chief interest in these comparative studies 

_in the field of religion consists in our being able to see in how many 
different ways the same goal could be and has been reached. ` AN'I 
maintain is that in the Veda we see one stream of religious evolution, 
and a very important stream; and that, if we study that, ‘without 
bringing to its study any preconceived opinions, the question whether 
the Aryans of India began with Monotheism, in the usual sense of 
that word, seems to convey no meaning at all. 


Henotheism. 


If we must have a general name for the earliest form of religion 
among the Vedic Indians, it can be neither Monotheism nor Polytheism, 
but only Henotheism,* that is, a belief and worship of those single objects, 
whether semi-tangible or intangible, in which-man first suspected 
the presence of the Invisible and the Infinite, each of which, as 
we saw, was raised into something more than finite, more than 
natural, more than conceivable; and- thus grew in the end tobe an 
Asura, ora living thing; a Deva, or a bright being; an Amartya, that 
is, not a mortal, and at last an immortal and eternal Being—in fact’ a 
God, endowéd with the highest qualities which the human’ intellect 
could conceive at the various stages of its own growth. 

This phase of religious thought can nowhere be studied so’ well as 
in the Veda; in fact, we should hardly :have known of its existence 
but for the Veda. $ 


The ‘Sun in his Natural Aspects. 


Let us take the Sun as an instance of this transition from natural 
objects to supernatural, and at last divine powers. The Sun has 
many names, such as Sûrya, Savitri, Mitra, Pdshan,- Aditya, and 
others. It is interesting to watch how each of these names grows 
into some kind of active personality; and in a study of the Vedic 
‘religion, it is most essential to keep each as much as ‘possible distinct 
from the others. For our purposes, however, it is more important to 
see how they all branch off- from a common source, and were meant 
originally to express one and the same object, viewed only from 
different points. r A a 


‘imagine them to have been impelled to deify the grand natural objects by which they 
were surrounded and overawed, it is obvious, that the physical impressions made, by those 
-objects on their senses would be’ yet more powerful in proportion as they were more 
frequent and more obtrusive; and that consequently the sky, earth, sun, &c., even 
though regarded as deities, would naturally be called by names denoting their external 
characteristics, rather than by other appellations descriptive of the divine attributes they 
were supposed to possess.”—J. Muir, Sanskrit Texts, vol. v? p. 414. : 
* From efs, évds, one, as opposed to uóvos, one only. 
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The ordinary descriptions of the Sun, whether under his name of 


Strya, Savitri, Mitra, Pûshan, or Aditya, are such that any one, 
with a poetic feeling for nature, would easily understand them. 
Sfirya, the sun, is called the son of. the sky.* The dawn is spoken of 
both as his wifet and as his daughter ;t and as she is likewise a 
daughter of the. sky,§ she might be represented as his sister also. 
Indra also is sometimes represented as having given birth both to the 
Sun and to the dawn.| From another point of view, however, the same 
dawns are’said to have given birth to the Sun. Here is at once 
ample material for the growth of mythology and tragedy :—but this 
does not concern us at present. | . 

In the Veda, asin Greek poetry, Sûrya has a chariot, drawn by one** 
or seven horses,tt the seven Harits, or bright horses, in which, in spite 
of all differences, we have to recognize the prototype of the Greek 
Charites. He is called the face ‘of. the gods,tt and the eye of other 
more personal gods, such as “Mitra, Varuna, and Agni.§§ When he 
unharnesses his horses, the ea spreads out her vesture,||| All this is 
solar, and solar only. 

Though Sûrya or the sun is himself called pra-savitr, TT the creator 
(not using that word in its exclusively Christian sense), yet he 
‘assumes under the name of Savitri a more independent and dramatic 
character. As Savitri, he is represented as standing on a golden 
chariot,*** with yellow hair, tft with golden arms,}{} and hands, §§§ and 
eyes, ll] nay, even with a ‘golden tongue, TTT while his jaws are said 
to be of iron.**** “He puts on’ armour or a cloak of a brilliant tawny 
colour,{tff and he proceeds on dustless paths. şit 

Mitra again was originally the Sun, only in a new light, and there- 
fore with a new name.§§§§ 

He is chiefly the bright and cheerful sun of the morning, or the 
day, sun and day being often used synonymously even in modern 
* Bv. x: 37. 1, divah putraya siryaya samsata, Sing to Sûrya, the son of Dyaus (sky). 

+ Ry. vii. 76. %, sûryasya yoshâ, the wife of Sûrya. 

{t Rv. iv. 43. 2, sûryasya duhita, the daughter of Sûrya. 

§ Rv. v. 79. 8, duhita divah, daughter of the sky. 

IR EAA agiganan sûryam yagnam agnim. They produced Sûrya (the sun), the 
sacrifice, the fire. 

** Ry. vii. 63. 2, yat etasah vahati, 


tf Rv. i. 115. 3, asvah haritah stryasya ; vii. 60. 3, ayukta sapta haritah. 
ti Rv. i. 115. 1, kitram devandm udagat anikam. 


. §§ Ry. i. 115. 1. ill Rv. i. 115. 4. TT By. vii. 63. 2, prasavité gandnim. 
#k% By. i. 35. 2 . 
tit By. x. Seo i ‘harikesah. - e qi Rv. i. 35. 8, hiranyaékshah. 
TIT Bv. i. 35. 10, hiranyahastah. A TIT Ry. vi. 71. 3, hiranyagihvah. 
§§§ Ry. i. 22. 5,'hiranyapânih. #84 Ry. vi. 71. 4, ayohanuh. 


tttt Rv. iv. 53. 2, pisangam drapim prati munkate kavih. 

ttt Rv. i. 35. 11, panthah arenavah. 

; §§§§ Mitra, friend, stands for Mit-tra, and this, as suggested already by native gram- 
marians, must be derived from the root mid, to be fat, to make fat, to make shining, to 

delight, to love. Similar transitions of meaning are to be found in the root snih. From 

mid we have meda, fat, and medin, one who gladdens, a friend, a companion: ef. Ath. 

Veda x. 1. 33, sûryena medinâ. In the same Veda v. 20. 8, indramedin occurs in the 

same sense as indrasakhé in the Rv. vii. 37. 24. 
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languages, such as in yestersun for yesterday. Sometimes a poet 
says that Savitri is Mitra,* or that he at least performs the same 
work as Mitra. This Mitra is most frequently invoked in con- 
junction with Varuna. Both stand together on the same chariot, 
which is golden-coloured at the rising of the sun, and has. iron poles 
at sunset.t ; 

Again, another name for the sun is Vishnu. That he, too, was 
originally a solar being, is most clearly indicated by his three strides,t 
his position in the morning, at noon, and in the evening. But his 
physical charaéter soon vanishes behind the splendour of his later 
divine functions. 

Pûshan, on the contrary, always retains a’ more humble position. 
He was originally the sun as viewed by shepherds. - His horses are, 
if we may say so, goats ;§ he carries an ox-goad as his sceptre,| and a 
golden dagger (vâsi).T His sister, or his beloved, is Sûryâ,** the Sun 
or dawn, conceived as a female deity ; and, like other solar deities, he 
too sees everything.tt 

Aditya, in later times a very common name of the Sun, is used in 
the Veda chiefly as a general epithet of a number of solar deities. 
I call them solar because, though Professor Roth looks upon them 
as purely ethical conceptions, they clearly reveal their solar ante- 
cedents, in some of the Vedic hymns. ` Thus Stirya is an Aditya, Savitri 
is an Aditya, Mitra is an Aditya; and when Aditya occurs by itself, 
it may often be translated simply by the sun.t} et 

All this is intelligible, and familiar to us from other religions and 
mythologies. - l l l 


. The Sun as a Supernatural Power. 


In other places, however, the tone of the Vedic “poets changes. 
The sun is no longer the bright Deva only, who performs his daily 
task in the sky, but he is supposed to perform muck greater work; he 
is looked upon, in fact, as the’ruler, as the establisher, as the creator of 
the world. on . 

We can follow in the Vedic hymns, step by step, the development 
which changes the sun from a mere luminary into a: créator, pre- 
server, ruler, and rewarder of the world—in fact, into a divine or 
supreme Being. - > aa neha we : 

The first“step leads us from the mere light of the sun. to that light 
which in the morning wakes man froin’ sleep, and seems to give new 
life, not only to man, but to the whole of nature.» He who wakes us 
in the morning, who recalls the whole of nature to hew life, is soon 
called “the giver of life.” Sg) ge ae : 


* Rv. v. 81. 4, uta mitrak bhavasi deva dharmabhih. 


+ Rv. v. 62. 8. T Rv. i. 42. 6. y 
t Rv. i. 22.17; i. 154. ** Ry. vi. 55.4; vi. 58.4. | 
§ Ev. vi. 58. 2, agâsyah. ‘+t Rv. iii. 62. 9; cf. x. 187. 4. 


|| By. vi. 53. 8, 9. , tt Bv. i. 50. 13. 
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Secondly, as driving away the dreaded darkness of the night, and 
likewise as fertilizing the earth, the sun is conceived as a defender and 
kind protector of all living things. 

Thirdly, the sun sees everything, both what is good and what is 
evil; and how natural therefore that both the evil-doer should be told 
that the sun sees what no human eye may have séen, and that the 
innocent, when all other help fails him, should appeal to the sun to 
attest his guiltlessness ! 

Then, by another and bolder step, light is looked upon as the first 
act of creation, and the sun becomes a creator, and, if a creator, then 
soon also a ruler of the world. we 

Let us examine now a few passages, illustrating every one of these 
perfectly natural transitions. The very name given to the sun— 
Savitri—means enlivener, and the sun is called “the enlivener of men,” 
pràsavit gandndm.* 

In Ry. vii. 63. 1, we read :— 


“ The sun rises, the bliss-bestowing, the all-seeing ; 
The same for all men; 
The eye of Mitra and Varuna; 
The god who has rolled up darkness like a skin.” 


And again, vii. 63. 4 :— 


“ The brilliant (sun) rises from the sky, wide shining, 
Going forth to his distant work, full of light ; 
Now let men also, enlivened by the sun, 
Go to their places and to their work.” 


In another hymn (vii. 60. 2) we find the sun invoked as “ the pro- 
tector of everything that moves or stands, of all that exists.” 

Frequent allusion is made to the sun’s power of seeing everything. 
The stars flee before the all-seeing sun, like thieves.t He sees the 
right and the wrong among men.} He who looks upon all the world,. 
knows also all the thoughts in men.§ 

As the sun sees everything and knows everything, he is asked to- 
forget and forgive what he alone has seen and knows. 

- Thus we read (iv. 54. 3), “ Whatever we have committed against 
the heavenly host through thoughtlessness, through weakness, through 
pride, through our human nature, let us be guiltless here, O Savitar, 
before gods and men.” 

The sun is asked to drive away illness and bad dreams,| Other 
gods also are implored to deliver man from sin, and from the unspeak- 
able (avadya), at the rising of fhe sun. 


* Rv..vii. 63. 2. 

t By. i. 50. 2, apa tye tayavah yatha nakshatrå yanti aktubhih. 

T Rv. vii. 60. 2, rigu marteshu vriginå ka pasyan. 

§ Rv. vii. 61. 1, gah manyum martyeshu 4 kiketa. 

i Rv. x. 37. 4, T Rv. i. 115. 6. 
VOL, XXXII. 3B 
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Having once and more than once been invoked as the life-bringer, 
the sun is also called ‘the breath: or life of all that moves and rests ;* 
and lastly, he becomes the maker of all things, Visvakarman, by whom 
all the worlds have been brought’ together;t and PragApati, which 
means lord ‘of man and of.'all living creatures. “Savitri,” one poet 
says,t “has fastened the earth with cords; he has established the 
‘heaven without a support.” He is called the upholder of heaven, the 
Prag&pati of the world,§ and even then he wears that tawny armour 
or cloak which seemed tò belong more properly to the golden- 
haired sun-god. -> > 

Another poet declares “that the heaven is upheld by the sun, while 
the earth is upheld by that which is true, the Satya, rò 3v.| At last the 
languagé. applied ‘to Stirya becomes superlative. He is the god 
among gods ;{ he is the divine leader of all the gods.”** 

The personal and divine elements are still more strongly developed 
in Savitri. We saw this already-in some of the passages quoted 
before. We shall see it still more clearly in others. Savitri alone 
rules the whole world:tt -The laws which he has established are firm,tt 
and the other gods not only praise him,§§ but have to follow him as 
their leader.||| In one passage it is'said that he bestowed immortality TT 
on the other gods, which can only mean that their life or immortality 
was dependent on Savitri as the vivifying sun It is different when we 
read that Savitri bestowed immortality on the Ribhus, the sons of 
Sudhanvan,*** for these are always represented as ‘having been 
originally men, and as: deified at a later time. . Lastly, it should 
not be forgotten that the“ most sacred line of the whole Veda is the 
Gayatri verse addressed to Savitri: “ Let us obtain: (or, according to 
the Hindu tradition, let.us meditate on) that adorable splendour of 
Savitri; may he arouse our minds !”ttt 
` ‘Even Pûshan rises sometimes beyond the limits of a purely pastoral 
solar deity... Though in-one plaće he is spoken of as only higher than 
mortals and equal to the gods,ttt he is in other places called the lord of 
all that rests and moves.§§§ Like-all solar deities, he sees everything, 
and, like Savitri, he is also supposed to conduct the souls of the 
departed to the regions. of the blessed. 

As to Mitra and. Vishnu, it is well known that they attained the 
highest supremacy.. Mitra.is greater than the earth and the sky, TTT 
he supports even allthe gods.**** Vishnu supports all the worlds ;{tt- 


* Ry. i. 115-1, siryah âtmå gagatah tasthushah ka. 

+ Rv. x. 170.4. : p TT Rv. iv. 54. 2. 

t Bv. x. 149. 1. nos **® Ry. i. 110.3. 6 

§ Rv. iv. 53. 2. ttt Bv. iii. 62. 10; cf. i. 159. 5. Muir, Sanskrit Texts, iü. p. 263. 


i Rv. x. 85. 1. ttt Rv. vi. 48. 19. 
{T Rv. i. 50. 10. §§§ Rv. i. 89. 5. ` 
** Rv. viii. 101. 12. . IIU] Ry. x. 17. 3. seq. 
tt Rv. v. 81. 5. ` ` TT Rv. iii. 59. 7. 
Tt Rv. iv. 53. 4. *z** Ry, ji. 59. 8. 


§§ Rv. vii. 38. 3, 4.. {|| Rv. v. 81.3. . +tft By. i184. 5: 
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he isthe companion of Indra in his battles,* and no one can reac’ the 
limits of- his greatness.} 


The Sun in a Secondary Position. 


If we knew nothing else of the religious poetry of the Veda, we 
might, after reading such praises bestowed upon the sun, feel inclined 
` to say that the old Brahmans worshipped the sun as their supreme 
deity; and that in that sense they might be said to worship one god 
only, to be'in fact, monotheists. Nothing, however, could be further 
from the truth. In this one evolution, no doubt, the sun assumed the 
character of a supreme deity, but even in the passages which we have 
quoted there is hardly an assertion of the sun’s supremacy that could 
not be matched in the hymns addressed to otherDevas. He is totally 
different in that respect from Zeus and Jupiter. Nor do the Vedic 
poets hesitate for a moment to represent the same deity, the sun, who 
is at one time the maker and upbolder of ‘all things, at another time 
as produced by the dawns, as the child of the water, a god among 
other gods, neither better nor worse. 

This is the peculiar character of the‘ancient Vedic religion which I 
have tried to characterize as Henotheism or Kathenotheism, a successive 
belief in single supreme gods. One god after another is invoked. 
For the time being, all that can be said of a divine being is ascribed 
to him. The poet, while addressing him, seems to know of no other 
god.’ But in the same collection of hymns, sometimes even in the 
same hymn, other gods are mentioned, and they also are truly divine, 
truly independent, or, it may be, supreme. The vision of the worshipper 
seems to change suddenly, and the same poet who at one moment 
saw nothing but the sun, as the ruler of heaven and earth, now sees 
heaven and earth, as the father and mother of the sun and of all the 
gods. 

It may be difficult for us to enter into this phase of religious thought, 
but it isa phase, perfectly intelligible, if only we remember that the 
idea of deity, as we understand it, was not yet fixed and settled, but 
was only slowly growing towards perfection. “The poets ascribed the 
highest powers to the sun, but they ascribed equally high powers to 
_other natural phenomena likewise. It was their object to praise the 
mountains, the trees, the rivers, the earth and the sky, the storm and 
the fire, but it could not have been their object to represent all these 
as gods, for the simple reason that, when they first'uttered their praises, 
they did not yet possess that word and that idea. They were looking, 
no doubt, for something in all these phenomena, which afterwards 
they called divine. But at first they were satisfied with predicating 
of the various objects of their praise the highest they could predicate. 
After having done that, nay while doing it, some of the predicates 


* Ev: vi. 69: t By. vii: 99. 2. 
3 B2 
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which were applicable to all or most of the objects of their praise 
would assume an independent character, and supply the first name 
and conception of what we call divine. If the mountains, the rivers, . 
the sky, and the sun, were all called not-perishing (agara), or immortal 
(amartya), or bright (deva), then these predicates would, after a time, 
become the name of.a class of beings, expressing not only their free- 
dom from decay or their brilliancy, but everything else that was con- 
noted by these words. To say that Agni or fire belongs to the devas 
or bright beings would then be something very different from saying 
that fire is bright. To say that Dyaus, the sky, or Sfirya, the sun, is 
an amartya (immortal) or an asura (a living one), would imply far 
more than that the sky does not fade away, or that he is active and 
moving about. These general predicates, such as agara, imperishable, 
deva, bright, always predicate one and the same thing of many 
objects; and if the upholders of an original monotheism mean no 
more than this, that the predicate god which is looked for and slowly 
conquered, that the intention of the divine, is by its very nature one, 
there might be something to be said for such a theory. 

But what interests us at present, is how that intention was realized ; 
by how many steps, by how many names, the Divine was reached. 
Those beings who are called devas in the Veda are in many places 
not yet even the same as the Greek coi; for the Greeks, even so early 
as the time of Homer, had begun to suspect that, whatever the number 
and nature of the so-called gods might be, there must be at least one 
father of gods and men, there must be something supreme, whether a 
god or a fate. In some portions of the Veda, too, the same idea 
breaks through, and we shall see how, in the end, that idea leads to a 
` destruction or denial of all the gods. But for the present, when we 
are dealing with the genesis of these gods or devas, nothing is really 
more natural than that, beginning from different beginnings, they. 
should grow up side by side, unconcerned about each other, each per- 
fect in his own sphere, and that sphere for a time filling the whole 
horizon of the vision of their worshippers. 

Herein lies the interest and chief value of the Vedic: hymns, only 
that it'is almost impossible to exhibit the fulness of those thoughts in 
modern language. When the poets of the Veda address the moun- 
tains to protect them, when they implore the rivers to yield them 
water, they may speak of rivers and mountains as devas, but even then, 
though deva would be more than bright, it would as yet be very far from 
anything we mean by divine. How then can we do justice to the old 
language and its real vagueness by our translation into sharply 
defined modern terms? To the Vedic poets the rivers and mountains 
were, no doubt, the same as they are to us, but they were conceived ` 
more prominently as active, because everything which in their 
lan guage was comprehended by a name could only be comprehended 
as manifesting some activity of which man was ‘conscious in himself; 
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it had no interest, it had no existence in their minds, except when 
conceived as active. But there is still a long way from this concep- 
tion of certain parts of nature as active, to what is called personifi- 
cation or deification, Even when the poets spoke of: the sun as 
standing on a chariot, as clad in golden armour, as spreading out his 
arms, this was no more than a poetical perception of something in 
nature that reminded them of their own proceedings. What to us is 
poetry, was to them prose. What -to us seems fantastic imagery, 
arose often from helplessness in grasping, and poverty in naming, the 
surrounding world. If we could ask Vasishtha or Visvamitra, or any of 
the old Aryan poets, whether they really thought that the sun, the 
golden ball which they saw, was a man with legs and arms, with a heart 
and lungs, they would no doubt laugh at us, and. tell us that though 
we understood their language, we did not understand their thoughts. 

A word like Savitri, the sun, meant at first no more than what it 
said. . It was derived from the root su, to bring forth, to give life, and 
thetefore, when applied to the sun, it meant just so much of the sun as 
was perceived of him in his acts of life-giving and fertilizing, and no 
more. Afterwards only, Savitri became on one hand the name of a 
mythological being of whom certain stories, applicable to the vivify- 
ing sun, might be told; while on the other hand Savitri dwindled 
away into an unmeaning word for sun. 

The process which we have been watching in the case of the sun, 
we can watch again and again with regard to most Vedic deities. 
Not, however, with regard to all. The so-called semi-deities, the 
rivers, the mountains, the clouds, the sea, others also such as the dawn, 
the night, the wind, or the storm, never rise to the rank of supreme 
deity; but of Agni, the fire, of Varuna, the covering sky, of Indra, 
Vishnu, Rudra, Soma, Parganya, and others, epithets are used and 
whole descriptions given which, to our mind, would be appropriate to 
a supreme deity only. 


The Sky as Dyaus, or the MWuminator. 


Let us look at the origin and history of one other god, one of the 
oldest gods, not only of the Vedic Aryans, but of the whole Aryan 
race, I mean the Vedic Dyaus. His name, as you know, is exactly the 
same as the Greek Zeús. Some scholars seem still to doubt the exist- 
ence of such a deity in the Veda, and there is certainly no trace of 
Dyaus as a god, nay, even as a masculine noun, in the later literature 
of India. Dyaus has there become a feminine, and means simply the 
sky. Now it has always seeméd to me one of the most wonderful dis- 
coveries made by the students of the Veda that a deity, which was 
known to have existed in Greece as Zeòs marp, in Italy as Ju-piter, in 
the Edda as Tyr, in German as Zio, and which we know ought to 
have existed in Sanskrit also, but which did not exist there, should 
suddenly have come to light in these ancient hymns of the Veda. In 
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the Veda Dyaus occurs, not only as a masculine, but in that close 
connection with pitd, father, as Dyaush pitá, which we find in the 
Latin Jupiter. This.discovery of Dyaush-pita was like finding at last, 
by means of a powerful telescope, the very star in the very place of 
the heavens which we had fixed before by calculation. 

However, even in the Veda, Dyaus is already a fading star. The 
meaning of the word is generally given as sky, but its truer meaning 
would be “the bright or the shining one,” for it is derived from the 
root div or dyu to shine, to lighten ; and it was this activity of shining 
and illuminating the world which was embodied in the name of Dyaus. 
Who the shining one was, the word by itself did not declare. After- 
wards only, Dyaus became the centre of mythological stories, while in 
the ordinary language it dwindled away; just like Savitri,. me life- 
giver, into a mere name of the sky. 

This Dyaus, then, the light, or the illuminator of the sky, was no 
doubt, from the very first, pre-eminently fitted to assume some kind of 
supremacy among the other devas or bright beings; and we know 
how completely that supremacy was realized in the Greek Ze’s and 
the Latin Jupiter. In the Vedic Dyaus, too, we can watch the same 
tendency; but it was there counteracted by the general tendency of 
almost every Deva to assume a superlative character. 

Dyaus, the sky, is frequently invoked together with the Earth, and 
with Fire. For-instance (Rv. vi. 51. 5), “Dyaus (sky), father, and 
Prithivi (earth), kind mother, Agni (fire), brother, ye Vasus, ye bright 
ones, have mercy upon us!” Drew. we see, occupies the first place, 
and so le does generally in these old invocations. He is constantly 
called father. For instance (i. 191. 6), “ Dyaus is father, Prithivi, the 
earth, your mother; Soma, your brother; Aditi, your sister.” -Or 
again (Ry. iv. 1. 10), Dyaus, the father, ‘the creator, Dyaush pitd 
ganita, Zebs warhp yeverip. | 

More frequently, however, dling by himself, Dyaus (the sky) is 
invoked together with Prithivi, the earth; and the two words, joined 
together, form a kind of dual deity in the Veda, called Dy4vaprithivi, 
Heaven and Earth. 

Now, there are many passages in the Veda where Heaven and 
Earth are invoked as supreme deities. Thus the gods are said to be 
their sons,* more particularly the two most popular deities in the 
Veda, Indraf and Agni,j are mentioned as their offspring. It is they, 
the two parents, who have made the world, § who protect it,|| who sup- 
port by their power everything, whatsoever exists. 

Yet, after heaven and earth have received every epithet that-can 
be invented to express their imperishableness, their omnipotence, 


* Rv. i. 159. 1, devaputre. ł Rv. iv. 17. © £RBv x 2.7. 
; Rv. i. 159. 2, suretasa pitarâ bhima kakratuh. 

|| Rv. i. 160. 2, pita mata ka bhuvanani rakshatah. 

4] Rv. i. 185. 1, visvam tman4 bibhritah yat ha nâma, 
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their eternity, we suddenly hear of a clever workman among the gods 
who made heaven and earth, whether called Dyavaprithivi* or 
Rodasi.t ‘In some places Indra is said to have produced and to sup- 
port heaven and earth,{ the same Indra who elsewhere is represented 
as the son of Dyaus, or as the son of heaven and earth.§ 


Struggle for Supremacy between Dyaus and Indra. 


In fact we see here for the first time some kind of struggle between 
two deities, between the old primeval god and goddess, Heaven and 
Earth, and the more modern and more personal god Indra, originally 
the rain-giver, the Jupiter pluvius, who was raised into an heroic cha- 
racter by his daily and yearly fights against the powers of darkness, 
of night, and of winter, and more particularly.against the robbers 
who carry away the rain-clouds, till Indra conquers them again with 
thunder and lightning. Of this Indra, though at first the son of 
Heaven and Earth, it might well.be said that at his birth heaven and 
earth trembled.| Then again we read (Rv. i. 131.1), “ Before Indra 
the divine Dyaus (heaven) bowed down, before Indra bowed down 
the great Prithivi (earth).. Thou, O Indra, shookest the top of 
heaven.” Such expressions, which are physically true, as applied to 
the god of the thunderstorm, before whom “the earth shall quake, 
and the heaven shall tremble, the sun and the moon shall be dark, and 
the stars shall withdraw their shining,” would soon be interpreted 
morally, and then.convey the idea of Indra’s greatness and supremacy. 
Thus one poet says,** “The greatness of Indra indeed exceeds the 
heaven (that is, Dyaus), exceeds the earth (that is, Prithivi), and the 
sky.” Another says,{t “Indra, exceeds heaven and earth; they are 
but as half compared with him.” : 

Next would follow meditations on the relative position of these 
deities, of father and son, and in the end it would have to be admitted 
that the son, the valiant Indra, with his thunderbolt and his lightnin g- 
arrows, was greater than his father, the serene sky, greater than his 
mother, the immovable earth, greater also than the other gods. 
“The other gods,” one poet says, “were sent away like (shrivelled up) 
old men; thou, O Indra, becamest the king.t} We see thus how Indra, 
too, rose to be another supreme god. “No one is beyond thee,” says 
one poet, “no one is better than thou art, no one is like unto thee.”§§ In 
the majority of the hymns of the Veda he is pre-eminently the supreme 
god, yet again not to that extent that we could compare his position 
with that of Zeus. Neither are the other gods always subordinate 

# Ryva iv. 56. 3, sah it svapah phuvaneshu asa yah ima dyavaprithivi gagfina. 

+ Rv. i. 160. 4, ayam devinim apasim apastamah yah gagiina rodasi visvasambhuva. 

t Rv. viii. 36. 4, ganita divah ganitå prithivyah; Rv. iil. 32. 8, dadhâra vah prithivim 
ue Pastas on the Science of Language, ii. 473, note. 

|| Lectures on the Science of Language, ii. 473. 


€ Rv. i. 54. 4. e ** Rv. i. 61. 9. +t By. vi. 30.1; x. 119. 7. 
tt Rv. iv. 19. 2. §§ Rv. iv. 30. 1. 
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to him, nor can we say that they are all co-ordinate. Though in some 
cases certain gods are associated together, and some, particularly Indra, 
represented as greater than others, yet these other gods, too, have 
their day, and, when they are asked to bestow their blessings, there is 
no language too strong to magnify their power and wisdom. 


Hymn to Indra, as a Supreme God. 


I shall give you the translation of one hymn addressed to Indra, 
and of another addressed to Varuna, in order to show you what is 
meant by Henotheism, by a religion in which each god, while he is 
being invoked, shares in all the attributes of a supreme Being. You 
must not expect anything very poetical, in our own sense of the word. 
Those ancient poets had no time for poetic ornamentation or mere 
splendour of words. They laboured hard to find the right expression 
for what they wished to say. Every happy expression was to them 
the egg of Columbus, each hymn, however poor it may seem to us, an 
heroic feat, a true sacrifice. Every one of their words weighs and 
tells; but when we come to translate them into modern language, we 
feel inclined to give it up in despair :— 


“Thou art great, O Indra! To thee alone has the Earth, has Heaven 
willingly yielded dominion. When thou hadst struck down Vritra with might, 
thou lettest loose the streams which the dragon had swallowed. (1 

“At the birth of thy splendour, Heaven trembled, the Earth trembled, from 
fear of the anger of her own son. The strong mountains danced, the deserts 
were moistened, the waters flow along. (2) .- > i 

“He cleft the mountains, with might-whirling thunderbolts, and steadily 
showing his prowess. Rejoicing he killed Vritra with his bolt, the waters 
came, forth quickly,.after their strong keeper had been killed. (3) ` 

“Thy father, Dyaus, was considered powerful (through thee); he who -had 
made Indra was the cleverest of all workmen: for he had begotten one who 
is brilliant, and whose thunderbolt is good, who, like the earth, is not to be 
moved from his place. (4) 3 ok ; . 

- “Indra, who is invoked by many, who alone can move the earth, the king 
” of the people: all creatures rejoice in him, the only true one; praising the 
_ bounty of the powerful god. (5) 

“All somas (libations) always belonged to him; to him, the great one, 
belongéd always the most delightful delights. Thou wast for ever the treasurer 
of treasures ; thou, O Indra, settest-all people to their share. (6) - 

“As soon as thou wast born, O"Indra, thou settest all people fearing. Thou, 
O hero, cuttest asunder with-thy thunderbolt the serpent who lay across the 
down-rushing waters. (7) BAe hag Sot Mate 4 a 

“Praise Indra, the ever-striking’ the” boli, the: wild, the great, the bound- 
less, the manly hero with the good thunderbolt! He kills Vritra, he conquers 

` booty, he gives wealth, the wealthy, the ggnerous. (8) i 

“ He disperses the hosts that have gathered together, he who alone is 
renowned as mighty in battle. He brings home the booty which he has con- 
quered ; let us be dear to him in his friendship! (9) f 

“ He is renowned as conquering and - killing, he‘also brings forth the cattle 
in the fight. When Indra is serious in his anger, then all that is firm trembles 

_and fears him. (10) < : é 
“ Indra conquered the cattle, he conquered gold and horses; he, the powerful, 
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who breaks all the strongholds.* Rich in men, by these, his powerful men, he 
is a divider of treasure and a collector of wealth. (11) 

“ How much does Indra mind his mother, or the father who begat him? 
Indra who rouses his strength in a moment, like the whirlwind rushing along 
with thundering clouds. (12) . i 

“ He makes homeless him who had a home; he, the mighty, stirs up the 
dust into a cloud. He breaks everything, like Dyaus (the sky), the wielder 
of the thunderbolt +—-will he place the singer in the midst of wealth? (13) 

“He drove forth the wheel of the sun, he then stopped Etasa in his march. 
Turning round, he threw him into the black { abyss of night, into the birth- 
place of this sky. (14) 

“ As a ewer is drawn up in a well, thus we poets, wishing for cows, wishing 
for horses, wishing for booty, wishing for women, bring near to ourselves 
Indra to be our friend, the strong one who gives us women, and whose help 
never fails. (16) 

“ Be thou our defender, appearing as our friend; look down upon us, thou, 
the comforter of the sacrificers, the friend, the father, the best of fathers, who 
gives freedom, and grants life to him who asks for it. (17) 

“ Be thou the friend, the protector of all who desire thy friendship. When thou 
hast been praised, O Indra, give life to him who glorifies thee! Associated to- 
. gether we have sacrificed to thee, magnifying thee, 0 Indra, by these works. (18) 

“ Indra is praised as the powerful, because he, being one, kills many match- 
less enemies. Neither men nor gods can resist him in whose keeping this his 
friend and poet stands. (19) 

“May Indra the all-mighty, the powerful, the supporter of men, the invul- 
nerable, make all this true for us indeed! Thou who art the king of all gene- 
rations, give us what is the mighty glory of the poet.” (20) 


Hymn to Varuna as a Supreme God. 


The next hymn is addressed to Varuna (Rv. ii. 28) :— 


_ This (world) belongs to the wise king Aditya : may he overcome all 
beings by bis`might! I seek a hymn of praise for the god who is most 
gracious to the sacrifices, for the bounteous Varuna. (1) 

“ Let us be blessed in thy service, O Varuna, who always think of thee and 
praise thee; greeting thee day after day, like the fires on the altar, at the 
approach of the rich dawns. (2) 

“ O Varuna, our guide, let us be in thy keeping, thou who art rich in heroes 
and praised far and wide! And you, unconquered sons of Aditi, deign to accept 
us as your friends, O gods! (3) 


7 Aditya, the ruler, sent forth these rivers; they follow the law of Varuna. 
They tire not, they cease not ; like birds they fly quickly everywhere. (4) ` 

“Take from me my sin, like a fetter, and we shall increase, O Varuna, the 
spring of thy law. Let not the thread be cut, while I weave my song! Let 
not the form of the workman break before the time ! (5) 

“ Take far away from me this terror, O Varuna, thou, O righteous king, have 
mercy on me! Like as a rope from ʻa, calf remove from me my sin; for away 
from thee I am not master eyen of the twinkling of an eye. (6) 

“ Do not strike us, Varuna, „with weapons which at thy will hurt the evil- 
doer. Let us not go where the light-has vanished! Scatter our enemies that 
we may live. (7 : o 

“We did formerly, O Varuna, and do now, and shall in future, sing praises 
to thee, O mighty one! For on thee, unconquerable hero, rest all statutes im- 
movable, as if established on a rock. (8) 

‘ Move far away from me all-self-committed guilt, and may I not, O king, suffer 

* Grassmann reads pirbhid for pirvih. 


+ Cf. Ry. x. 45. 4, stanayan iva dyauh. 
f Even when reading krishna instead of krishnah, the sense remains very obscure. 
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for what others have committed! Many dawns have not yet dawned © grant 
us to live in them, O Varuna! (9) 

‘Whether it be my companion or a friend, who, while I was asleep and 
trembling, uttered fearful spells against me, whether it be a thief or a wolf who 
wishes to hurt me,—protect us against them, O Varuna.” (10) 

A Greek poet could not say much more in praise of Zeus, yet I could 
easily give you selections from other hymns in which the same and 
even stronger language is used of Agni, Mitra, Soma, and other gods. 


Wenotheism, the Dialectic Pericd of Religion. 

This, then, is what is meant by [enotheism, a new phase of religious 
thought, with which we have become acquainted forthe firsttime through 
the Veda, though there can be little doubt that other religions also had 
to pass through it. We see traces of it in Greece, in Italy, in Germany. 
Wesee it most clearly during that period which precedes the formation 
of nations out of independent tribes. It is, in fact, the dialectic period of 
religion. For as the dialects of a language exist before a language, 
before what is afterwards called the common language of the people, 
so ibis in the case of religions. They arise round the hearth of every 
family. When families become united into tribes, the single hearth 
becomes the altar of a village; and when different tribes combine 
into a state, the different altars (ædes) become a temple (ædes) or 
sanctuary of the whole people. This process is natural, and therefore 
universal. But nowhere do we see it so clearly in its very growth as in 
the Veda. In a History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature which I published 
in 1859, I had already called attention to this Henotheistic phase of 
religion. “When these individual gods are invoked,” I said (p. 582), 
“they are not conceived as limited by the power.of others, as superior 
or inferior in rank. Each god is to the mind of the suppliant as good 
as all the gods. He is felt at the time as a real divinity, as supreme 
and absolute, in spite of the necessary limitations which, to-our 
mind, a plurality of gods must entail on every single god. All 
the rest disappear from the vision of the poet, and he only who 
is to fulfil their desires stands in full light before the eyes of the 
worshippers.” “Among you, O gods, there is none that is small, and 
none that is young; you are all great indeed,” is a sentiment which, 
though perhaps not so distinctly expressed as by the poet Manu 
Vaivasvata, nevertheless underlies all the poetry of the Veda. Although 
the gods are sometimes distinctly invoked.as the great and the small, 
the young and the old (Rv. i. 27. 13), this is only an attempt to find 
the most comprehensive expression for the divine powers, and nowhere 
` is any one of the gods represented as he slave of others. 


e 
The Supremacy of different Devas. 


A few examples will make this clearer.* In the first hymn of the second 
Mandala, Agni (fire) is called the ruler of the universe, the lord of men, 


* This subject is treated in my History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 532, and 
in Muir, Sanskrit Texts, iv. p. 113. 
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. the wise king; the father, the brother, the son, the friend of men; nay, 
all the powers and names of the other gods are distinctly ascribed to 
Agni. The hymn belongs, no doubt, to the more modern compositions ; 
yet, though Agni is thus highly exalted in it, nothing is said to disparage 
the divine character of the other gods. 

What could be said of Indra we saw just now in the hymn addressed 
to him. In the hymns as well as in the later Brahmanas, he is cele- 
brated as the strongest, as the most heroic of gods; and the burden 
of one of the songs in the tenth book is “ Vismasmad Indra uttarah ! 
Indra is greater than all |”* - 

Of another god, of Soma, it is said that he was born great, and that 
he conquers every one.t He is called the king of the world, he has 
the power to prolong the life of men,§ nay, in one sense even the gods 
are indebted to him for their life and immortality.| He is called the 
king of heaven and earth, of men, and gods. 

If we read the hymns which are addressed to Varuna (oipavés), we 
perceive again that the god here invoked is, to the mind of the poet, 
supreme and almighty. Nevertheless, he is one of the gods who is 
almost always represented in fellowship with another, Mitra, without 
any indication that either Varuna is greater than Mitra, or Mitra 
greater than Varuna. 5 

Yet what more could human language achieve, in trying to express 
the idea of a divine and supreme power, than what our poet says of 
Varuna, “ Thou art lord of all, of heaven and earth” (i. 25. 20), or, as 
it'is said in another hymn (ii. 27. 10), “Thou art the king of all, of 
those who are gods, and of those who are men”? Nor is Varuna 
represented as the lord of nature only; he knows the order of nature, 
and upholdsit, for this is what is meant by his epithet dhritavrata. The 
vratas, or laws of nature, are not’ to be shaken; they rest’ on Varuna, 
as on a rock. Varuna therefore knows the twelve months, and even 
the thirteenth ; he knows the course of the wind, the birds in the air, 
and the ships on the sea. He knows all the wondrous works of nature, 
and he looks not only into the past, but into the future also. But more 
than all this, Varuna watches also over the order of the moral world. 

Thus in one hymn the poet begins with a confession that he has 
neglected the works of Varuna, that he has offended against his laws. 
He craves his pardon; he appeals in self-defence to the weakness. of 
human nature; he deprecates death as the reward of sin. He hopes 
to soothe the god by his prayers, as a horse is soothed by kind words. 
“Be good,” he says, in the end, “let us speak together again.” Who 
can read this without being reminded of the words of the Psalm, “ For 
He knoweth our frame, He remembereth that we are dust ”? 

This is what I call Henotheism,a worship of single gods, totally 


* For further i detaile; see Muir, Sanskrit Texts, v. £8. 
+ Rv. ix. 59. 4 § Rv. viii. 48. 9. T Rv. ix. 97. 24, 
t Bv. ix. 96. 10. || By. ix. 87. 2. 
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different from Monotheism, or the worship of one god, involving a dis- 
tinct denial of all other gods, and of Polytheism, the’ VONS of 
many deities which- together form one divine polity. 


Fur ther Mevelopaiént of Henotheism. 


Let us now see what became of this Vedic Henotheism in its further 
development. 

First of all, we find that several of these single deities, having 
sprung from one and the same source, have a tendency, after a very 
short career of their own, to run together. Dyaus was the sky as the 
ever-present light.. Varuna was the sky as the all-embracing. Mitra 
was the sky as lighted up by the light of the morning (Ath. Veda i. 3.18). 
Sirya was the sun as shining in the sky. Savitri was the sun as 
bringing light and life. Vishnu was the sun as striding with three 
steps across the sky; Indra appeared in the sky, as the giver of rain; 
Rudra and:the Maruts passed along the sky in thunder-storms; Véta 
and Vayu were the winds of the air; Agni was fire and light, wherever 
it could be perceived, whether as rising out of darknessin the morning, 
or sinking into darkness in the evening. The same applies to several 
of the minor deities. 

Hence it happened constantly that what was told of one deity could 
be told of another likewise; the same epithets are shared by many, 
the same stories are told of different gods. 

Not only the solar deities, such as Sûr ‘ya, but Indra, the rain-god, 
the ‘Maruts, the storm-gods, were all called the sons of Dyaus, or the 
sky’; and as the sky was conceived as the husband of the earth, the 
earth might become the mother of all the gods. 

When the sun rose, it was supposed not only to lighten, but to. 
reveal and spread out heaven and earth; and from that it was but a 
small step to representing heaven and earth as brought back to us, or 
made for us, by the sun. The same achievement, however, was like- . 
wise ascribed to Indra, Varuna, and to Agni, who is the light of the 
sun, and to Vishnu, measuring the world with his three steps. 

From another point of view, Agni is supposed to bring back the 

sun, and the same feat is by other poets ascribed to Indra, to Varuna, 
and to Vishnu. 
” Though the great battle against darkness and the clouds is chiefly 
waged by Indra, yet Dyaus also wields the thunderbolt, Agni destroys 
the demons of darkness, Vishnu, the Maruts, and Parganya, all take 
part in the same daily or yearly battle. 

The old poets saw all this as well as we do, and they often go so far 
as to declare that one god is identical with others.* Thus Agri, really 
the god of fire, is said to be Indra and Vishnu, Savitri, Pûshan, Rudra, 
and Aditi; nay, he is said to be all the gods.t In a verse of the 
Atharva-veda we read (xii. 3. 13) :— 


* Muir, Sanskrit Texts, v. 219. ` : + Rv. v.3. 
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“Tn. the evening Agni bécomes Varuna; he becomes Mitra when rising in 
the morning; having become Savitri he pee through the sky ; NAVE become 
Indra he warms the heaven in the middle.” 


Sûrya, the sun, is identified with Indra and Agni ; Savitri with Mitra 
and Pûshan ; Indra with Varuna; Dyaus, the sky, with Parganya, the 
rain-god. All this was no doubt very important for helping the Brah- 
mans to reduce the number of independent deities; but it left them 
still very far removed from monotheism. 

Another expedient adopted by the ancient poets, and which seems 
quite peculiar to the Veda, is the formation of dual deities.* The 
names of two gods who shared certain functions in common were 
formed into a compound with a dual termination, and this. compound 
became the name of a new deity. Thus we have hymns not only to 
Mitra and’ Varuna, but to Mitravarunau as one; nay, sometimes they 
are called the two Mitras and the two Varunas. 

A third expedient was to comprehend all the gods by one common 
name, to call them Visve Devas, the All-gods, and to address prayers 
and sacrifices to them in their collective capacity. 

Lastly, there was one other expedient, which to us seems to be 
the most natural of all, in order to bring the craving for one god into 
harmony with the existence of many gods, viz., the expedient, adopted 
by the Greeks and Romans, of making one of the gods supreme above 
all the rest; thus satisfying the desire for a supreme power, the cs 
koipavos éorw, and not breaking entirely with the traditions of the past, 
and the worship paid to individual manifestations of the divine in 
nature, such as were Hera, or Athena, or Poseidon, by the side of Zeus. 
It has been thought that the introduction of a monarchical system 
among the gods existed only among people whose political system was 
monarchical.t In that case we might argue from the absence of a 
king of gods in ancient India to the absence of kingly government. 


Tendency towards Monotheism. 


. Attempts, however, were made by the Vedic Aryans also to establish 
some kind of supremacy among their gods, though not with the success 
which these attempts had in Greece and elsewhere. 

We saw already that. certain gods, such as Savitri, the sun, were 
conceived not only as having revealed the world by their light, but as 
having spread out heaven and earth—nay, as having made them.t 
They thus received the epithets not only of visvakakshas, all-seeing, 
visvavyakas, all-embracing, visvavedas, all-knowing, but also of 


e 
* The fnost important of these dual deities are— 


Agni-shomau. Indra-pfiishanau. Indra-vishnt. Mitra-varunau. 
Indra-vayf. Indra-brihaspati. Indra-somau. Soma-pishanau. 
Indra-agni. Indré-varunau. Parganya-vatau. Som4-rudrau. 


+ Aristotelis Politica, i. 2.7: “ And therefore all people say that the gods also hada 
king, because they themselves had kings either formerly or now; for men create the 
gods after their own image, aot only with regard to their form, but also with refard to 
their manner of life.” t Ry. v, 85. 5. 
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visvakarman,* maker of all things, Pragâpati, lord. of all men; and 
these two epithets, after a time, were raised apparently into names of 
new deities. There are a few hymns: addressed to, Visvakarman, the 
Creator, and Pragâpati, the Lord, in. which there are but few traces 
left of the solar germ from whence they sprang. They remind us 
sometimes of the language of the Psalms, and one’ imagines that a 
deity such as Pragâpati .or Visvakarman would really have satisfied 
the monotheistic yearnings, and constituted the last goal in the 
growth of the religious sentiment of the ancient Aryans of India. 
But this, as we shall see, was not to be. 


Visvakarman, the Maker of all Things. 


I shall read you a few extracts from the Rig Veda, taken from 
some of these so-called later hymns, in which the idea of the one God, 
the creator and ruler of the world, is very-clearly expressed. 

And first some verses addressed to Visvakarman : f— 


“What was the place, what was the support, and where was it, from 
whence the all-seeing Visvakarman (the maker of all things), when producing 
the earth, displayed the heaven by his might? (2) 

“ He, the one God, whose eyes are everywhere, whose mouth, whose arms, 
whose feet are everywhere; he, when producing heaven and earth, forges 
them together with his arms and the wings. (3) 

“What was the forest, what was the tree, from which they cut out heaven 
and earth? Ye wise, seek in your: mind that place on which he stood when 
supporting the worlds. (4) wake 

“Let us invoke to-day, for our protection in battle, the lord of speech, 
Visvakarman, the maker of all things, who inspires our mind. May he accept 
all our offerings, he who is a blessing to everybody, and-who performs good 
deeds for our safety!” (7) 


In another hymn, equally addressed to’ Visvakarman,t we read :— 


“ He who is the father that begat us, the ruler who knows the laws, and all 
the world, he who alone gave names to the gods, all other creatures go to 
ask of him. (8) 

“ Beyond the sky, beyond the earth, beyond the Devas and the Asuras, what 
was the first germ which the waters bore, wherein all gods were seen? (5) 

“The waters bore that first germ, in which all the gods came together. 
That one thing in which all creatures rested was placed in the lap of the 
Unborn. (6) i ; 

‘ You will never know him who created these things; something else stands 
between you and him. Enveloped in mist and with faltering voice, the poets 
walk along, rejoicing in life.” (7) i 


: Pragapati; ‘the Lord of Creatures, , 

The next deity we ‘have to consider is ‘PragApati, the lord of all-- 

creatures, in many respects identical “with Visvakarman, the maker of 

all things,§ yet enjoying a greater individuality than .Visvakarman, 

particularly in the Brahmanas, In some of the hymns of the Veda, 
Pragapati occurs still as a mere epithet of Savitri, the sun, eg. :— 


* Indra is visvakarman, Rv. viii. 98. 2. + Ry. x. 81.2. — t Rv. x. 82. 
F § Satap. Brahm. viii. 2. 1. 10. Frigip-tir vai Visvakarmi. 
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“ The supporter of heaven, the Prag&pati of the world, puts on his brilliant 
armour; shining forth, spreading and filling the wide space, Savitri creates 
the highest happiness.” * (1) 


He is also invoked as bestowing progeny, -and there is one hymn 
where he is celebrated as the creator of the universe, as the first of all 
gods; also called Hiranyagarbha, the golden. germ, or the golden egg. 


“In the beginning there arose Hirdnyagarbha (the golden germ); he was 
the one born lord of all this: -He-stablished the earth and this sky :—Who is 
the god to whom we shall offer our sacrifice? (1) 

“He who gives breath, he who gives strength; whose command all the 
bright gods revere; whose shadow is immortality, whose shadow is death :— 
Who is the god to whom we shall offer our sacrifice? (2 

“He who through lis power became the sole king of the breathing and 
slumbering world, he who governs all, man and beast :—Who is the god 
to whom we shall offer our sacrifice? (3) 

“ He through whose power these snowy mountains are, and the sea, they say, 
with the distant river (the Ras4): he of whom these regions are the two 
arms :—Who is the god to whom we shall offer our sacrifice? (4) 

“ He through whom the sky is bright and the earth firm, he through whom 
the: heaven was stablished, nay, the highest heaven; he who measured the 
space in the sky :—Who is the:god to whom we shall offer our sacrifice? (5) 

“ He to whom heaven and earth,} standing firm by his will, look up, trembling 
in their mind; he over whom the rising sun shines forth :—Who is the god to 
whom we shall offer our sacrifice? (6) 

“ When the great waters went everywhere, holding the seed, and generating 
the fire, thence arose he whois the sole life of the gods :—Who is the god to 
whom we shall offer our sacrifice? (7 ; 

“He who by his might looked even over the waters which held power and 
generated the sacrificial fire, he who alone is God above all gods :t—Who is the 
god to whom we shall offer our sacrifice? (8 : 

“ May he not hurt us, he who is the creator of the earth, or he, the righteous, 
who created the heaven ; he who also created the bright and mighty waters :— 
Who is the god to whom we shall offer our sacrifice? (9). 

“ Pragapati, no other than thou embraces all these created things. May 
that be ours which we desire when sacrificing.to thee: may we be lords of 
wealth!” (10) -` 


With such ideas as these springing up in the minds of the Vedic 
poets, we should have thought that the natural development of their 
old religion would have been towards monotheism, towards the 
worship of one personal God, and that thus in India also the highest 

form would have been reached which man feels inclined to give to 
the Infinite, after all other forms and names have failed, but it was 
not so. Hymns like thosé I have quoted are few in number in the 
Rig-veda, and they do not lead to anything much more definite and solid 
in the next period, that of the Brahmanas. In the Brahmanas, Prag4- 
pati,’ the lord of living creatures, has, no..doubt, a more prominent 
part assigned to him than in the*hymns, but even.there his mytholo- 
gical character breaks out occasionally very strongly, as, for instance, 
when. he appears§ as the father of Agni, Vayu, Aditya (the sun), 
* By. iv. 53. 2. + Read rodasi for krandasi. 


t röv èn} a&or Gedy. Froude, Celsus.: Fraser’s Magazine, 1878, p. 181. 
§ Sankhayana Brihm. vi. 1. Muir, iv. 343. 
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Kandramas (the moon), and Ushas (the dawn); and in the story of his 
love for his daughter, who was originally the Dawn, chased by the 
Sun, a story which afterwards became a great stumbling-block to the 
worshippers of Pragâpati. 

Now and then, in reading certain chapters of the Brâhmanas, one 
imagines that the craving after one supreme personal God had at last 
found its satisfaction in Pragipati, the lord of all living things, and 
that all the other gods would vanish before this new radiance. Thus 
we read :— . 

“ Pragâpati alone was all this in the beginning.* Pragâpati is Bharata, the 
supporter, for he supports all this. Pragapati created living creatures. From 
his higher vital breath he created the gods; from his lower vital breath he 
created men. . Afterwards he created death as one who should be a devourer 
for all living creatures. Of that Pragâpati one half was mortal, the other im- 
mortal, and with that half which was mortal he was afraid of death.” 

Tendency towards Atheism. 

Here we see that even the authors of the Brahmanas perceived that 
there was something mortal in Prag&pati, and there is another passage 
where they go so far as to declare that he at last fell to pieces, and that 
all the gods went away from him, with one exception, viz., Manyu.t 

And so it was indeed, though in a different sense from that intended ` 
by his worshippers. 

The Hindu mind had grown, and was growing, stronger and stronger. 
In its search after the Infinite it had been satisfied for a time by rest- 
ing on the mountains and rivers, by asking their protection, praising 
their endless grandeur, though feeling all the time that they were but 
signs of something else that was sought for. Our Aryan ancestors 
had then learnt to look up to the sky, the sun, and the dawn, and 
there to see the presence of a power, half-revealed, and half-hidden 
from their senses, senses which were always postulating something 
beyond what they could grasp. 

They went further. still. In the bright sky they per ceived ‘an > 
iluminator; in the all-encircling firmament an embracer; in the roar 
of thunder and in the violence of the storm they felt the presence of 
a shouter and of furious strikers; and out of the rain they created an 
Indra, or giver of rain: With these last steps, however, came also 
the first reaction, the first doubt. So long as the thoughts of the 
ancient Aryan worshippers had something manifest or tangible to rest 
on, they might, no doubt, in their religious aspirations, far exceed the 
limits of actual observation; still no one could ever question the . 
existence or the sensuous foreground of what they chose to call their 
Devas or their gods. The mountains*and rivers were always there to 
speak for- themselves; and if the praises bestowed upon them seemed 
to be excessive, they might be toned- down, without calling in question 
the very existence of these gods. The same applied to the sky, the sun, 


"* Satap. Brahm. ii. 2. 4.1. Muir, iv. 28. + Satap. Prihm, vi. 8. 1. 14. 
{ Sat. Byah, ix. 1. 1.6. Moi, v. 348, 
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-and the dawn. They also were always there; and though they might 
‘be called mere visions and appearances, yet the human mind is go 
made that it admits of no appearance without admitting at the same 
‘time something that appears, some reality or substance. But when we 
‘come to the third class of Devas or gods, not only intangible but in- 
visible, the case is different. Indra, as the giver of rain, Rudra, as the 
thunderer, were completely creations of the human mind. All that was 
given was the rain and the thunder, but there was nothing in nature 
that could be called an appearance of the god himself. Thunder and 
rain were not considered divine, but only as the work of beings who 
themselves never assumed a visible shape. 

Man saw their work, but that was all ; no one could point to the sky 
or the sun or the dawn or anything else visible to attest the existence 
of Indra and Rudra. It is something like using either a human skull ora 
‘chipped flint in order to prove the presence of human life and human 
activity in distant periods of history. We saw before that Indra, for 
the very reason that there was nothing in nature to which he clung, 
nothing visible that could arrest his growth in the mind of his wor- 
‘shippers, developed more than other gods into a personal, dramatic, and 
mythological being. More battles are recorded, more stories are told, 
of Indra than of any other Vedic god, and this helps us to understand 
how it was that he seemed even to the ancient poets to have ousted 
Dyaus, the Indian Zeus,from his supremacy. Buta Nemesis was to come. 

This very god who seemed for a time to have thrown all the others 
‘into the shade, whom many would call, if not the supreme, at least the 
most popular deity of the Veda, was the first god whose very exist- 
‘ence was called in question. 


Faith in Indra, Doubts about Indra. 


Tt sounds strange that for Indra more than for any other god, faith 
(sraddh&) is required in the Vedic hymns. - “When the fiery Indra 
hurls down the thunderbolt, then people put faith in him,” we read.* 
And again,t “Sun and moon move in regular succession, that we may 
have faith, O Indra.” Such appeals sound almost like, a theological 
argument, and we should hardly expect to meet with it at so early a 
time. But in the history of the human mind, too, we may learn the 
lesson that everything new is old, and everything old new. Think 


‘how closely the world and the thoughts of men hang together. The - 


word here used for the first time for faith, sraddha, is the very same 
“word which meets us again in the Latin credo, and still lives in our 
own creed. Where the Romans said credidi, the Brahmans said srad- 
dadhau; where the Romans said creditum, the Brahmans said srad- 
dhitam. That word and that thought, therefore, must have existed 
before the Aryan family broke up, before Sanskrit was Sanskrit and 


* Rv. i555. ° ł Rv. i. 102, 2. 
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before Latin was Latin. . Even at that early time people believed’ - 
what: neither their senses could apprehend nor their reason compre-- 
hend. They believed; and they did not only believe, as a fact, but 
they had formed a word for belief, that is, they were conscious of what: 
they were doing in thus believing, and they consecrated that mental 
‘function by calling it srad-dhd. I cannot enter into all that.is implied. 
by this coincidence; I.¢an only call ‘your attention to the endless.: 
vista which that one ‘word opens ‘before our eyes far beyond the Alps. - 
. and the Caucasus to the Himaláyan mountains. 

This very god, however—Indra—who was to-be, before all others, 
believed in, while most of the other gods’ were simply taken: for’: 
granted, was also the first god that roused the-scepticism of his wor- 
~- shippers... Thus we read;* “Offer praise to Indra, if you desire booty ; - 
true praise, if he truly’ exists. -Some cne says, There is no Indra. 
Who has‘seen him? Whom shall we praise?” 

In this ibis the poet turns round, and, aniston Indra hiniself, 
makés him say :— 


K Here’ r am, 0 “worshipper! behold me 2 here. In might I a > ; 
creatures.” `” i : 


But we read again. in another hymn a i car ee) 


“The terrible one of whom they ask where he is, and of ‘whom’ they say 
that he-is not < he takes away the’ richés of: his enemies, aa the stakes- at a- 
game. Believe i in him, 'ye men, for heis: indeed Indra.” . 


When we thus sée the ola: od ‘Dyas antiquated: by" Indra, Indra 
himself denied, and PragApati falling to pieces, ‘and. when another 
poet declares in so many words that all. the gods are but names, wë 
might imagine that the stream .of religious thought, which sprang 
from a trust in mountains and rivers, then proceeded to an adoration 
of the sky and; tle ‘stn, then grew into a “worship of invisible gods, 
such as the sender: ‘of thunder-storms and the giver of rain, had wel- . 
nigh finished its'course.. We might expect in India ‘the same catas- 
trophe which in Iceland the poets of the Edda ‘always predicted—the 
twilight of the gods, preceding the déstruction of the world. We 
seem to have reached the. stage when, „Henotheism, after trying in vain 
to grow into Polytheism ' on the one side, oi Monotheism on the other, 
would by canis vend i in i Atheism, or a denial of all the gods or 
Devas. : = 

eu _ Bittorehee" between! Honest and ‘Walgar Atheism. 

So it- did. . Yet ‘Atheism. ‘ig, not: the last word of Indian pices 
though it seemed to be 80; for a a, time i in: one of the phases of Budthhism. 
The word itself, “Atheism, i is ‘out: “of „place, as applied.to the religion, oft, 
India. The ancient - ‘Hindus, ‘had neither the Geot of the Homeric. 


_ * Rv. viii. 100. 8 > i fee ii. 12. 5. 
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singers, nor the 6s of the Eleatic philosophers. Their Atheism, such 
as it was, would more correctly be called Adevism, or a denial of the 
old Devas. Such a denial, however, of what was once believed, but 
could be honestly believed no longer, so far from being the destruction, 
is in reality the vital principle of all religion. The ancient Aryans ` 
felt from the beginning; ay, it may be, more in the beginning than 
afterwards, the presence of a Beyond, of an Infinite, of a Divine, or 
whatever else we may call it now; and they tried to grasp and com- 
prehend it, as we all do, by giving to it name after name. They 
thought they had found it in the mountains and rivers, in the dawn, 
in the sun, in the sky, in the heaven, and the Heaven-Father. But 
after every name, there came the No! What they looked for was 
like the mountains, like the rivers, like the dawn, like the sky, like the 
Father ; but it was not the mountains, not the rivers, not the dawn, not 
. the sky, it was not the Father. ‘It was something of all that, but it 
was also more, it was beyond all that. Even such general names as 
Asura or Deva could no longer satisfy them. There may be Devas 
and Asuras, they said; but we want more, we want a higher word, a 
purer thought. They forsook the bright Devas, not because they 
believed or desired less, but because they believed and desired more 
than the bright Devas. , 

There was a new conception working in their mind; and the cries 
of despair were but the harbingers of a new birth. 

So it has been, so it always will be. There is an Atheism which is 
unto death, there is another Atheism which is the very life-blood of all 
true faith. It is the power of giving up what, in our best, our most 
honest moments, we know to be no longer true; it is the readiness to 
replace the less perfect, however dear, however sacred it’ may have 
been to us, by the more perfect, however much it may be detested, as 
yet, by others. It-is the true self-surrender, the true self-sacrifice, the 
truest trust in truth, the truest faith. Without that Atheism religion 
would long ago have become a petrified hypocrisy; without that 
Atheism no new religion, no reform, no reformation, no resuscitation 
- would. ever have been possible; without that Atheism no new life is 

possible for any one of us. i ; 

If we look through the history of religion, we shall find that many 
have been called Atheists, not because they denied that there existed 
anything beyond the visible and the finite, nor because they declared 
that the world, such as it was, could be explained without an author, 

„ without a God, but often because they differed from the traditional 

` conception of the Deity prevalent at the time, and because they were ' 
yearning after a higher and purer-conception of God than what they ` 
had learnt in their childhood. 

In the eyes of the Brahmans, Buddha was an Atheist. Now, some 
of the Buddhist schools of philosophy were certainly atheistical, but 
whether Gautama Sakfamuni, the Buddha, was himself an “Atheist, is 
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at least doubtful, and is denial of the popular Devas would cer- 
tainly not make him so.* 

In the eyes of his Athenian judges, Sokrates was an Atheist; yet he 
did not even deny the gods of Greece, but simply claimed the right 
to believe in something higher and more truly divine than Hephaistos 

- and Aphrodite. 

In the eyes of the Jews, whoever called himself the son of God was 
a blasphemer, and whoever worshipped the God of his fathers after 
that new way was a heretic. The very name for the Christians among 
Greeks and Romans was Atheists, &ôeout 

Nor has the same abuse of language ceased ‘altogether among the 
Christians themselves. In the eyes of Athanasius the Arians were ~ 
« devils, antichrists, maniacs, Jews, polytheists, atheists, dogs, wolves, . 

„lions, hares,’ chameleons, hydras, eels, cuttlefish, gnats, beetles, 

` leeches;”t and we need not wonder if Arius did not take a much more `’ 
charitable view of the Athanasians. Yet both Athanasius and Arius 
were only striving to realize the highest ideal of Deity, each in his own 
way, Arius fearing that Gentile, Athanasius that Jewish errors might f 
detract from its truth and majesty.§ 

‘Nay, even in later times, the same thoughtlessness of éxpression has 
continued in theological warfare. In the sixteenth century, Servetus 
called Calvin a Trinitarian and ‘Atheist, while Calvin considered 
Servetus worthy of. the stake (1553) because his view of the Deity 
differed from his own. 
` Tn the next century, Vanini was condemned to have his tongue torn 
out, and to be burnt alive (1619 a.D.), because, as his own judge 
declared, though many considered him an heresiarch only, he con- 
demned him as an Atheist. Some recent writers, who ought to have 
known. better, have joined in Grammont’s condemnation of Vanini; 
and it is but right therefore that we should hear what that Atheist 
said of God. ; 

“You ask me what God is,’ TE writes. “If I knew it, I.should be God, for ` 
no one knows God, except God Himself. Though we may in a certain way . 
discover Him in His works, like the sun through the clouds: yet we should 
not comprehend Him better by that means. Let us say, however, that He is the 
greatest good, the first Being, the whole, just, compassionate, blessed, calm ; 
the creator, preserver, moderator, omniscient, omnipotent; the father, king, 
lord, rewarder, ruler; the beginning, the end, the middle, eternal ; the author, 


life-giver, observer, the artificer, providence, the benefactor. He alone is l 
all in al” T 


The man who wrote this was burnt as an Atheist. As late as 1696 


- * Inthe Rúpnáth Inscription (221 B.c.) Asoka takes credit “ that those gods who 
during this time were considered to be true in Gambudvipa, have now been abjured.” 
See G. Bühler: Three New Edicts of Asoka (Bombay, 1877), p : 

+ Eusebii Smyrnensis Epist. de St.,Polycarpi martyrio, 3. a 

t Stanley : Eastern Church, p. 246. 

§ Gregory of Nyssa: Logos Catecheticus, c.3. Pfleiderer : Religionsphilosophie, p. 381. 

|| “ Item—il appelle ceux qui croyent en la Trinité, trinitaires et athéistes.”—Procés 
contre Michel Servet. , 

[ Q. C. Vanini, da R. Palumbo (Napoli, 1878), p. 27. 
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the Parliament at Edinburgh passed an Act* “against the Atheistical 
opinions of the Deists.” And even when Atheists could no longer be 
burnt, men such as Spinoza and Archbishop Tillotson,f in the seven- 
teenth century, were both branded as Atheists. Nor is the eighteenth 
century quite free from similar blots, many men having then been called 
Atheists, not because they denied the existence of a God, but because 
they wished to purify the idea of the Godhead from what seemed to 
them human exaggeration and human efror. 

In our own time men have learnt too well what Atheism does mean, 
to use the word thus lightly and thoughtlessly. Yet it is well that who- 
ever dares to be honest towards himself and towards others, be he lay- 

-man or clergyman, should always remember what men they were who, 

before him, were called blasphemers, heretics, or atheists. There are 
moments in our life when those who seek most earnestly for God 
think they are forsaken of God; when they hardly venture to ask 
themselves, Do I then believe in God, or do I not? 

Let them not despair, and let us not judge harshly of them; their’ 
despair may be better than many creeds. 

Let me quote, in conclusion, the words of a great divine, lately 

_.deceased, whose honesty and piety have never been questioned. 
“ God,” he says, “is a great word. He who feels and understands that, 
will judge more mildly and more justly of those who confess that they 

- dare not say that they believe in God.” 

Now, I know perfectly well that what I have said just now will be 
misunderstood, will possibly be misinterpreted. I know I shall be 
accused of having defended and glorified Atheism, and of having re- 
presented it as the last and highest point which man can reach in an 
evolution of religious thought. Let it beso! ‘If there are but a few 
here present who understand what I mean by honest Atheism, and who 
know how it differs from vulgar Atheism, ay, from dishonest Theism, 

I shall feel satisfied, for I know that to understand that distinction will 
often help us in the hour of our sorest need. It will teach us that, 
while the old leaves, the leaves of a bright and happy spring, are fall- 
ing, and all seems wintry, frozen, and dead within’ and around us, 
there is and there must be a new spring in store for every warm 
and honest heart. It will teach us that honest doubt is the deepest 
spring of honest faith; and that he only who has lost can find. 

How the Indian mind, having arrived at this stage, grappled with 

- this, the last and greatest of all religious problems, how it shook off, 
like another Laokoon, the coils of Atheism, we shall ı see in our next 
and last lecture. 

F. Max MÖLLER. 


* Macaulay, History of England, chap. xxii.; Cunningham, History of the Church of 
Scotland ii., p. 313. 
T t Macaulay, History of England, chap. xvii.: “ He was an Arian, a Socinian, a Deist, an 
theist.’’ 


THE TEXT OF WORDSWORTH’S POEMS.* 


HE text of Wordsworth becomes a subject of study for reasons 
precisely opposite to those which apply to the text of Shelley. 
Writing in a white heat of inspiration, Shelley corrected and re-cor- 
rected with impetuous speed ; his critical instincts acted in and through 
his creative energy; his workmanship is therefore exquisite, and every 
word is vital. But it is trie that Shelley, caught up in the wind of 
his own flight, was borne past obstacles or borne over chasms which 
one advancing deliberately must-have avoided or removed; and it was 
not his custom to return again and again upon his own work, applying 
to the outcome -of his mood of inspiration the criticism of a humbler 
mood of reflection. There was no Shelley of forty, fifty, eighty years 
of age to re-survey his youthful self, to inherit the remains of a buried 
life, and to cherish and care for these as things which have a history. 
We get from Shelley no evening voluntaries of calm acquiescent 

happiness. ‘To us his songs must for ever be 

e “as are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere, as 


Whose intense lamp narrows 
- In the white dawn clear.” 


And had Shelley lived, he would, in a: large measure, have forgotten 


* The following editions have been used in preparing these notes :—Lyrical Ballads, 
1 vol, 1798; ditto, 2 vols. 1800; ditto, 1802; ditto, 1805; Poems, 2 vols., 1807; Excur- 
sion, 4to, 1814; White Doe, 1815; Poems, 2 vgls., 1815; Thanksgiving Ode, &c., 1816 ; 
Peter Bell (2nd ed.), 1819; Waggoner, 1819; Excursion, 1820; Poems, 4 vols., 1820; 
River Duddon, &c., 1820; Memorials of a Tour on the Continent, 1822; Ecclesiastical 
Sketches, 1822; Poems, 5 vols., 1827; ditto, 4 vols., 1832; Yarrow Revisited, 18353 
Sonnets, 1838; Poems chiefly of Early and Late Years, 1842; Poems, 6 vols., 1843; 
ditto, 6 vols., 1849; ditto, 1858; Earlier Poems (ed. Johnston), 1857. This last 
volume exhibits in notes the text of 1815. Ihave to thank the Rev. T. Hutchinson for 
the collation of Lyrical Ballads, 1805, with ed. 1802. It may be observed that an earlier 
text is in some instances likely to be familiar to readers Who have made use of other 
recent editions than those published by Moxon. 
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‘the past while reaching to things that are before. Already in early 
manhood he could speak scornfully of his boyish verse; “Queen 
Mab,” as far as his conscious feeling went, was less to him after 
:a decade than was “The Borderers” to Wordsworth after half a 
century. 
Then again chance and the evil genius of printers played strange 
-tricks with Shelley’s text. Sometimes the printers were Italian, some- 
times the poet in Italy despatched his manuscript to London, and saw 
no proofs. Hence an opening for critical conjecture and comment, by 
‘virtue of which Shelley, as has been said, is hardly less than “a 
‘classic new unearthed,” while Wordsworth must remain deprived for 
ever of the distinction conferred by critical tournaments in which the 
‘champions of this or that restored reading do doughty deeds. In 
“Descriptive Sketches,” as given in Wordsworth’s Poems, 1815, we 
find the lines:— 
“Then the milk-thistle bade those herds demand 
Three mites a day the pail and welcome hand.” 
But criticism is spared its ingenuity of conjecture, for the poet had 
seen his proofs, and in the list of errata we are directed for “mites” 
to read “times.” In “The Brothers” (Lyrical Ballads, 1800), we 
‘read :— 
“A child is born or christen’d, a field plough'd, 


A daughter sent to service, a web sp 
The old house-cloth is deck’d with a iey face.” 


‘Conservative critics would doubtless have found an essential point in 
the contrast between the new-spun web and the old house-cloth, and 
it might even have been ascertained from some venerable but obscure 
-authority, that the new-facing of old cloths was a well-known custom 
‘in Ennerdale. Nor is this reading deprived of Wordsworth’s authority 
‘in any errata-list, for thé misprint escaped his notice. The needful 
-emendation—easy to anticipate—is, however, supplied ina Busca sont 
edition, where the new face is seen to belong not toa “cloth,” but to 
ʻa “ clock.” 

‘Such service—skilled and loving—as Mr. W. M. Rossetti and Mr. 
‘Buxton Forman have rendered to Shelley is, accordingly, uncalled for, 
‘and indeed impossible in the case of Wordsworth. The study of 
Wordsworth’s text is of interest not through any lack of superin- 
tendence on the poet’s part, but because it received from him the 
studious superintendence ofa lifetime. In place of our own conjectures 
we have the history of his changes of mood and mind. Wordsworth’s 
mode of poetical creation was’ one which favoured a return upon his 
own work, and tempted him to revive former impressions and rehandle 
former themes. For his creative mood was itself a return upon some 
moment or season of involuntary rapture or vision. That moment or 
-Season had passed away—passed, it may have been, into the distance 
.of years. But it had left in the soil of the poets imagination a living 


- 
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germ.: Then came a time of récollection, a time of quiet; and by- 
degrees the quiet was elevated (as wè may say, using the.words of” 
mystical devotion) into illumination, union, and ecstasy. “ Poetry,” 
Wordsworth has written, “takes its origin from emotion recollected in 
tranquillity ; the emotion is contemplated till, by a species of reaction, 
_ the tranquillity gradually disappears, and an emotion, kindred to that: 
which was before the subject of contemplation, is gradually produced, 
- and does itself actually exist in the mind.” And as in the original act. 
or process of creation the poet returned upon a past feeling, recol-- 
lecting it in tranquillity, so after his imagination had shaped this into 
a poem, he would return upon it again and again, he would listen to. 
the voice of his own song, coming te him now echo-wise, until it. 
seemed to him that he could indeed : i 


“ beget 
That golden time again.” 


And then would begin the work of refashioning what he had made.. 
It was not always, however, that the revival of the departed mood? ` 
was true and complete, and thus at times a lower, more critical, less 
` creative temper would cloud the original inspiration. Useful employ- 
ment there was for critical sagacity, for judgment, in the revision by | 
‘Wordsworth of his own poems; but not seldom he applied with: dis— 
astrous effect a logic of good sense to works which ought to submit. 
themselves only to a logic of the emotions. In some cases he subse-- 
quently perceived that in following his later thoughts he had: yielded 
to unwise counsellors, and he returned to his first thought and his first 
phrase. In others, the wandering from his primary intention: once 
begun, he would wander still farther and farther astray. A 
We must also, in noting rehandlings of his text, bear in mind the 
great transformation which his character underwent, that transforma- 
tion of the youth moving in the glory and: the freshness of a dream. 
into the man advancing with firm foot under the light of common 
day. At first in Wordsworth’s poetry there is on the one hand a 
, matter-of-factness (as Coleridge called it) most definite, most literal ;- 
and over against this there is the vision, the glory, the divine illu- 
mination. These are not opposed one to the other, but they stand 
_apart. Gradually they approach and blend; and each submits to the- 
influence of the other. _Theskyey splendours take a sober colouring ; 
the, things of use and‘wont become more precious because more 
habitually informed with what is spiritual. It has been matter of 
reproach against Wordsworth that he did not always remain what he 
was in the period of early manhood. “ Wide apart,” one has said, “ as 
lay their lines of work, it is true alike of Shelley and of Keats that for- - 
them it was not fated, nor could it ever have been possible, to outlive- 


- ‘the hour ,. 
Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower’; 
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nor could Byron, while retaining as did Wordsworth the freshness- 
and the force of his genius, have outlived his more fiery delight in the- 
triumphant life of sea and cloud and storm.” It may be so, for Keats 
as a poet fled from the dissonances of real life, and Byron, feeling- 
their presence, declared with bitter laughter that they must remain, 
and that man is always glorious and contemptible, majestic andi 
mean; and Shelley dreamed indeed of a divine new creation of the- 
universe by love, when the Titan should be free; but for the present 
to his eyes all is a strife between evil and good, and the martyr's 
_ fortitude and faith reveal the only harbourage from despair possible 
to heroic souls. But Wordsworth made a real attempt, now and here, 
for his own needs and those of others to accept all the elementary 
facts of life, and to resolve into a spiritual harmony the dissonances of” 
this our world. The harmony: was not wholly joyous and triumphant ; 
-a still sad music made a portion of the strain; it certainly was not- 
meant for any Mænad dance, nor for the horns and cymbals of any- 
company of Corybantes; but perhaps it was a harmony on the whole- 
as much in keeping with our condition as any that has since been, 
offered to our hearing. È 

It will be well to begin these fragmentary notes with mention of a: 
few poems which have wholly disappeared from the later editions.. 
No ‘wrong'is done to Wordsworth by calling attention to these. 
Although these poems, for reasons which appeared sufficient to their- 
writer, are refused 4 place among the remains handed down to pos-- 
terity, there is no ground for supposing that he regretted their- 
appearance, or that he would be ill pleased if any person who had a. 
care for his work should find them where they stand. 

The most trivial in substance is, with one exception, the earliest in; 
date.“ In the second edition of “Lyrical Ballads” appeared a poem: 
of seven stanzas, entitled “ Andrew Jones.” It reappears fifteen years- 
later in the collected “ Poems” of 1815, where it is placed with some- 
appropriateness by the side of “Simon Lee.” The pathetic outwelling- 

- of gratitude from the worn-out, little, old huntsman of Cardiganshire,— 
gratitude for a trivial service,—stands as a'token or sign of the oppres-- 
sive load borne everywhere by helpless age. “Andrew Jones” is a. 
kind of companion picture, in which the misery is unrelieved by 


* I pass over “The Convict,” a poem of thirteen stanzas, printed only in Lyrical: 
Ballads, 1798. Its early omission implies Wordsworth’s consciousness that it was un-- 
worthy of him. The verses indeed are so little characteristic that they might have been . 
written by Hayley. The poet descends from the “slope of a mountain” to peer through: 
a glimmering grate at the convict; the goncluding verse may satisfy the reader :— 


“At thy name though compassion her nature resign, 
Though in virtue’s proud mouth thy report be a stain, 
My care, if the arm of the mighty were mine, 
‘Would plant thee where yet thou might’st blossom again.” 


Uf one cared to make a comment on a poem so insignificant, it might be contrasted.. 
with the “Sonnets on the Punishment of Death.” 
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anything except by a frank escape of indignation in the first and last 
stanzas :— i 
“ I hate that Andrew Jones; he’ll breed 
His children up to waste and pillage : 
I wish the press-gang or thedrum 
Would, with its rattling music, come* 
And sweep him from the village.” 
The most ardent lover of Wordsworth cannot shed many tears for 
the departed Andrew Jones, a village scoundrel the dastardliness of 
whose crime alone gives him fame; yet we could have better spared 
some “ Poems of the Fancy” or some “Ecclesiastical Sonnets.” -Ttg 
dry pathos, its bald recognition of misery, and its welling of pity out 
of the hard rock of pain, are characteristic of a fragment of Words- 
worth’s genius. Some passing horseman has thrown.a penny to a 
travelling cripple and has ridden on; the “poor crawling helpless 
wretch” cannot stoop to pick the halfpence up, and no aid is at hand :— 
«e Inch-thick the dust lay on the ground, . 
For it had long been droughty weather : 
So with his staff the cripple wrought . ' = 
Among the dust, till he bad brought : 
The halfpennies together.” : 
A more prosaically piteous figure than that of the leech-gatherer 
stirring with his staff the pond and gazing into the muddy water. At 
the moment Andrew, the village tippler, passes :— Yi 
“ He stooped'and took the penny up : . 
And when the cripple nearer drew, 
- ` Quoth Andrew, ‘ Under half-a-crown, 
What a man finds is all his own; fee 
And so, my friend, good-day to you.’ ” 
We hear no imprecations from the victim ; we do not see him shaking 
` his staff at the retreating Andrew; thanks and praises ran fast out of 
the héart of Simon Lee for one small act of service; we do not know 
` that the cripple felt even surprise. > Fa 
The two small volumes, of “ Poems” published in 1807 are some- 
‘what more difficult to procure than the “Lyrical Ballads,” and are 
known to comparatively few” readers of Wordsworth. The first of 
these volumes contains a poem-the disappearance of which is cer- 
tainly to be regretted; nor is it easy to divine the motive for’ 
its exclusion from the later editions. Thé-verses are of peculiar 
interest as belonging to that littlé group of poems which record the 
dearness to one lover and the death of Lucy ; they are one'in spirit 
with others of the group; we remember the rider, the cottage, the 
orchard plot; we. know the “fondeand wayward thoughts” which 
slide into a lover's head. The poet’s gift to surprise his Lucy, and to 
delight her eyes, isnot of diamond or gold; such would but trouble 
the rustic simplicity of her way of life; his gift is the beauty of a 
little living lamp amid the grass. “Ihave made a discovery,” Landor 


$ 


* e With its tantara sound would come.” 1800.. 
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wrote from Wales, “which is that there are both nightingales and 
' glow-worms in my valley. I would give two or three thousand 
pounds less for a place that was without them.” The little poem may 
be presented as a whole :— 
* Among all lovely things my Love had been; 
Had noted well the stars, all flowers that grew 


About her home; but she had never seen 
A Glow-worm, never one, and this I knew. 


` « While riding near her home one stormy night, 
A single Glow-worm did I chance to espy ; 
I gave a fervent welcome to the sight, 
And from my horse I leapt; great joy had I. 


* Upon a leaf the Glow-worm did I lay, 
To bear it with me through the stormy night: 
And, as before, it shone without dismay ; 
Albeit putting forth a fainter light. 


«When to the dwelling of my Love I came, 
I went into the Orchard quietly ; 
And left the Glow-worm, blessing it by name, 
Laid safely by itself beneath a Tree. 


r “ The whole next day, I hoped, and hoped with fear ; 
At night the Glew-worm shone beneath the Tree: 
I led my Lucy to the spot— Look here ! 
Oh! joy it was for her, and joy for me.” 


Tt will not be out of place to notice here an episode appearing in the 
first (1814) and second (1820) editions of “ The Excursion,” but which, 
as far as I am aware, has not appeared during half a century in any 
authorized text. The whole of that great poem underwent minute 
revision ; lines were omitted, lines were inserted, lines were altered.* 
A notice of the more significant changes would not be without interest, 
‘but here it is forbidden by the limits of this article. In connection 

` with the omitted episode, one alteration affecting the chief character 
must be mentioned. The Wanderer, that flower of pedlars, younger 
brother of Autolycus, “like, but oh how different!” ‘had in 1814 (and 
such was still his fate in 1820) the misfortune to lose his father, and 
had again the compensating good fortune to gain by his mother’s 
second marriage a stepfather, to whose care he owed his scholarship, 
‘and some of his moral and spiritual wisdom. 


“Ere he had outgrown his infant days 
His widowed Mother for a second Mate 
Espoused the Teacher of the Village School, 
Who on her offspring zealously hestowed 
Needful instruction.” 


In 1827 there was no toleration for the race of stepfathers ; the 
village schoolmaster is dismissed, disappearing to bestow needful 


* One insertion is, I believe, generally known as such,—that of certain lines towards 
the close of. Book I. in which the Wanderer asserts the power not alone of meditative 
wisdom, but of Christian faith, to soothe and elevate suffering. This was one of the latest 
alterations of the text, appearing for the first time in 1845. 
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instruction we know not where, and the Wanderer’s deceased father- 
is resuscitated. Now towards the close of the sixth book a blameless: 
stepmother is in like manner utterly abolished and destroyed, She, 
indeed, is not guilty of living, but she has lived, and her more imme- 
diate crime is that of occupying a place by her husband’s side under 
the sods of the churchyard among the mountains. The mountains. 
reject from among them her little hillock of earth. The Pastor has: 
told the story of Wilfred Armathwaite, the causes and incidents of 
whose faithlessness to his marriage-vow are recorded with a fulness: 
of detail in the earlier editions which is needed to point the moral, and: 
which in its wise gravity of statement could not offend any save a 
diseased sensibility. The story is told of the faithful widower remain-- 
ing unwedded in the midst of his budding and blooming girls. Andi 
then the chronicler turns to three ridges in the churchyard which lie: 
side by side : 
* One Hillock, ye may note, is small and low, 
Sunk almost to a level with the plain 
* By weight of time ; the others, undepressed, 
Ave bold and swelling.” 

Midmost lies the husband, who in the noon of manhood had laid im 
this earth his wife. Left alone with his many little ones, he has had 
to encounter an added sorrow in poverty, and the threatened loss of 


his paternal fields. 
t The dews : 
Of night and morn that wet the mountain sides, 
The bright stars twinkling on their dusky tops, 
Were conscious of the pain that drove him forth 
From his own door, he knew not when—to range 
He knew not where; distracted was his brain, 
His heart was cloven ; and full oft he prayed, 
In blind despair, that God would take them all.” 
But relief from want and fear—a gleam of light from the bosom 


of the cloud—comes suddenly, and in that renewal of life andi 


energy, : oe ; 
« The desolate Father raised his head and looked 
On the wide world in hope.” 


Before very long, “a virtuous woman of grave years, and of prudential! 
habits,” undertakes “the sacred office of a wife” to him and of a. 
mother to his children. To all she is kind and good, only failing in. 
some partial fondness for the babe “-whose heart had known no- 
mother but herself.” By industry, and with the aid of her “ prudential 
habits,” the land is at last redeemed, and passes to the eldest son of” 
the lost young wife. Every trace of this story has disappeared from. 
“ The Excursion.” ° F 

We pass now to_a volume published in 1838 to satisfy the demand 
of some of Wordsworth’s friends, who wished to see all the sonnets, 
hitherto scattered through the several divisions of his poems, brought: 
under the eye at once. Two sonnets, one on the Ballot, and one on. 
Copyright, written in the year of this volume’s publication, have not- 
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‘een retained in the later editions of their author’s Complete Poetical 
Works. The Copyright sonnet is the second of two treating of that 
‘theme. It takes the form of an address from a poet to his grandchild, 
-and the thought expressed in its fourteen lines is that, unless author- 
ship receive its just rewards, not along rewards of fame and usefulness 
but of current coin, the descendants of the poet, sunk perhaps in 
poverty, may be unable to obtain the culture needful to feel or under- 
stand his simplest lay. “ This feeling,” wrote Wordsworth in a note, 
“had been forced too often upon my own mind by remembering how 
few descendants of men eminent in literature are even known to 
exist.” The “ Protest against the Ballot” is of finer quality. Words- 
-worth’s alarm upon the eve of the Reform of 1832 is known to all 
xeaders of his verse or of the letters in his “Memoirs.” To Crabb 
Robinson he talked of leaving the country on account of the immi- 
nent ruin. The ten-pound householder, as we know, won his right to 
vote, and somehow England still survived. But a further horror lay 
ahead—the Radical Reformers clamoured for secret voting. What 
monster might not slyly lurk within the ballot-box ? 
“ Forth rushed, from Envy sprung and Self-conceit, 

A Power misnamed the SPIRIT or REFORM, 

And through the astonished Island swept in storm, 

Threatening to lay all Orders at her feet 

That crossed her way. Now stoops she to entreat 

Licence to hide at intervals her head, 

Where she may work safe, undisquieted, 

In a close Box, covert for Justice meet. 

St. George of England! keep a watchful eye 

Fixed on the Suitor; frustrate her request ; 

Stifle her hope ; ‘for, if the State comply, 

From such Pandorian gift may come a Pest 


‘Worse than the Dragon that bowed low his crest, 
Pierced by thy spear in glorious victory.” 


The second sonnet on the Ballot, that ending with the line 
“ Hurrah for 





, hugging his Ballot-box,” 


was originally relegated to a place among the notes. The reason for 
its exclusion from the general collection, assigned in a note which has 
since disappeared, is not without interest. “Inno part of my writings 
have I mentioned the name of any cotemporary. that of Buonaparte 
only excepted, but for the purpose of eulogy; and therefore, as in the 
concluding verse of what follows there is a deviation from this rule 
(for the blank will be easily filled up), I have excluded the sonnet from 
the body of the collection, and placed it here as a public record of my 
detestation, both as a man and a citizen, of the proposed contrivance.” 
The blank was probably meant te be filled with the name of Grote.” 


e 

* It is perhaps worth mentioning in a note, that among the “ Evening Voluntaries’? 
of the volume “ Yarrow Revisited, and other Poems ” (1835) is included a cento made 
up of a stanza of Akenside, connected with a stanza from Beattie-by a couplet of Thomson. 
“This practice,” Wordsworth writes, “ in which the author sometimes indulges, of linking 
‘together, in his own mind, favourite passages from different authors, seems in itself 
sunobjectionable ;” and he hopes that this specimen may “open to others a harmless 
source of private gratification.” 


-P 
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‘Wordsworth’s habit of rehandling his poems was of: early origin. : 
Already in 1800 some changes are introduced into the “ Lyrical 
Ballads”: of 1798. They are, however, neither numerous, nor im- 
portant.* The alterations ‘effected in 1802 in the poems which had. 
appeared two years previously are considerable, and from that date- 
until shortly before his death Wordsworth never ceased to touch. 
and, retouch his writings. Probably some of the newer readings. 
never had ‘the entire approval:of the poet, but were’ concessions to- 
the scruples of a weak-minded public. . “In policy,” he said, when.- 
dictating his notes to Miss Fenwick, “T excluded ‘Alice Fell’ from. 
many editions of. my Poems.” And it is-confessed in a‘note to “The-. 
Waggoner” that; from unwillingness to startle the reader at the outset- 
by so bold a mode of expression, the lines descriptive of the night-. - 
hawk’s note, ee BNE, og 

` «The Night-hawk is singing his frog-like tune, ` 

‘Twirling his watthman’s:rattle about,” AS 
were altered before’ publication. But for the most part the changes: ` 
of text serve as materials for a true history of Wordsworth’ feelings ` 
and opinions with reference to his art. - In the critical manifestoes 
prefixed to the first and second editions of “Lyrical Ballads,” two- 
motives for those poems—spoken of in the-preface as “ experiments ” 
—are insisted on: first, to ascertain how far “the language of con-- 
versation in the middle and lower classes of society” (Preface, 1798), 
or, as he puts it differently two yeais later, how far “a selection of 
the real language. of men in a state of vivid sensation” (Preface, 
1800), is adapted to the purposes of: poetic pleasure; secondly (a 
motive first indicated in 1800), “to: make the incidents of common 
life interesting by tracing in them, tiuly- though not ostentatiously,. 
the primary daws -of ‘our nature.” “Each poem, we are told, has: a.” 
‘purpose, and in his, Preface, in a passage since omitted, Wordsworth 
goes from piece to piece through a series of poems, stating in brief 
the psychological -significanée ‘of “each. Now these two motives. 
carried with them’ two ‘temptations: ‘one was “the temptation to 
literality, matter-of-factness, trivial or accidental detail, and over-- 


‘familiar phraseology; the other was the temptation to excessive- 


self-consciousness,..to a fatuous caressing’ of the moral ot psycho-. ` 
logical motive of the poem, or to a'kind of tuming inside-out ‘of’ 
the poem’s inward parts. “Here,” we can sometimes imagine the 


. writer saying to us through ‘his “verses, “I am-illustrating the laws. 


* The only poem much affected by these‘alterations is “ Lines left upon a Seat in a ` 
Yew-tree;” but touches 'will be found in “Animal*Tranquillity and Deéay,” « The,Thorn,”” 


. “ The Female“Vagrant,” “Simon Lee,” and “ The Idiot-Boy.” The “Lines written in a. 


Boat,” and “ Lines written near, Richmond,” formed one piece in 1798. ` On the sugges- 
tion of Coleridge the poem was divided into two. ©- _ b. ; : sech am, Oh 

t It may here be noted that the celebrated: Preface of,1800,” as it appears.in Jater- 
editions, differs in many. and-important particulars from the Preface as actually printed 
in that year. The changes are effected in all ways, by omission, addition, and sub— 
stitutions. > ie 


> 
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of association of-ideas; here I am subtly treating of the maternal 
passion.” And thus in a second way arose a tendency to attach 
importance, sometimes undue importance, to the trivial, its connection 
with some one of “the primary laws of our nature” conferring dignity 
on what would otherwise be mean or merely accidental. 

_ Wordsworth never ‘recedéd.-from his principles, but he Nevocived 
that they had occasionally been abused by himself, and he was not 
unwilling to make reparation. for his misdeeds. In the second volume 
of 1807 some short pieces. are placed under the heading “Moods of. 
my own Mind;” these pieces were at a later time distributed under 
thé classes, founded on.the psychological division adopted in 1815, 
and retained to ‘the last. . The little poem which describes.a whirling 
and dancing of withered leaves under a hail-shower, as though some . 
Robin Goodfellow -were piping to them, closed originally te with 
the petition:— e 
. “Oh! Grant me, Heaven, a heart at ease, 
That I may neyer cease to find, 
. Even in appearances like these, 
Enough to nourish and to stir my mind.” 
Wordsworth’s egoism is, so to speak, of an abstract kind: through 
the operation of his own-mind he contemplates the universal laws. 
Still this egoism was inartistic, a Wordsworthian form of effusiveness ; 
and his severer instinct’as a poet rightly banished such lines as the 
‘above.* The marvellous ‘passage which closes the ‘second book of 
« The Excursion,” a bodying‘forth in words of the mystic pageantry 
of stormi-clouds transmuted ‘by the sun, is introduced as otiginally 
written, with am.apology. Speech cannot express such “glories, too 
bright and fair even for remembrance, 
` «Yet the attempt may give 
Collateral interest to this homely Tale.” 
We are now happily spared this apology. Unhappily other sins of 
Wordsworth knew no repentance. In the same spirit by which the 
poem of the Leech-gatherer was’ named “Resolution and Inde- 
pendence,” Derwent Coleridge remarked that the “Old Cumberland 
Beggar” might have been changed into “ Advantages of Mendicancy.” 
We have still to suffer a twinge at ‘sight of the turning inside-out of 
the poem originally named “Old Man Travelling,” by its later title, 
“ Animal Tranquillity and Decay.” t d 
Wordsworth’s omissions made for sake of avoiding the merely 
trivial, literal, matter-of-fact, accidental, or grotesque, are numerous, ` 
and some of these are sufficiently well known. Simon Lee during . 


i Compare the verse omitted from the poeni beginning, “Let other bards of angels ' 
sing,’ 

+ In Lyrical Ballads, 1798, this fornied a second and subordinate title. This poem 
originally ended with the old man’s answer to an inquiry as to'the object of his journey. 
He travels to see his son who is dying (lying, 1800) in an hospital at Falmouth, whither 
he has been brought after a sea-fight. 
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“two-and-twenty years stood before the reader in that “long blue 


‘livery coat” 
e That’s fair behind, and fair before,” 


rand which ig only faintly referred to after 1815; during several years 
‘more he remained bereft of his right eye; finally the eye was restored 
to him, but the lustre of his livery was dimmed. If Wordsworth had 
-a tender consideration for weaker brethren who might read “The 
Waggoner,” it can hardly be said that he was as considerate towards _ 
-the readers of “ Peter Bell.” That characteristic and highly interesting 
piece belongs essentially to the period of the first “Lyrical Ballads,” 
but its.author, as Cottle tells us, objected to publishing it in any other 
-form than as'a separate poem, and hence it was held over. After having 
in manuscript almost “survived its majority,” as a single piece it 
‘appeared. During the long interval pains were taken “at different 
‘times to make the production less unworthy of a favourable reception.” 
We know of what nature that reception was. Wordsworth again set 
‘to work and revised the poem throughout. In 1819 the opening 
„Stanza of Part the First runs as follows :— 


« All by the moonlight river-side 
It gave three miserable groans; . - : 
“Tis come then to a pretty pass,’ 
Said Peter to the groaning Ass, 
‘But I will bang your bones.’ ” 


And again, in a later stanza, there isa second bone-banging. Already . 
“in the following year this had been erased. And that verse prefixed 
-as a motto to his “Peter Bell the Third” by Shelley,—that verse 
‘descriptive of a possible vision of prosaic Howor below the water into , 
which the Potter is staring,— 
Ts it a party in a parlour, 
Crammed just as they on earth were crammed, - 
_ Some sipping punch—some sipping tea, 
But as you by their faces see, 
- All silent and all—damned ?”— 
“that verse, which is no invention of “Miching Mallecho, Esq.,” dis- 
-appeared hastily, and disappeared so effectually that its existence at 
-any time in Wordsworth’s poem has been denied. “The Idiot Boy,” 
written with speed and in a most gleeful mood, was always a favourite 
with its author. Yet,—perhaps-for the hardness of our hearts,—he 
smade a sacrifice of some passages not out of keeping with the rest :— 


* Beneath the moon that shines'so bright, 
Till she is tired, let Betty Foy 
-With girt and stirrup fiddle-foddle, 
> But wherefore set upon a saddle,” 
Him whom she loves,*her Idiot Boy ?” . 


"This versè held. its ground until 1827. Any reader who can love 
Betty Foy, and Susan Gale, and Johnny, and the wise Pony, will find 
no difficulty in receiving the verse. The anxious mother’s. fiddle-fad- 
-dling is a gnat at which no person of a pharynx.capacious enough for 


` 
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Johnny and the Pony need strain. Let Betty fiddle-faddle till she is 
tired; let Susan or the pony wince, our withers are unwrung. 

Some of the dropped lines and stanzas of Wordsworth’s earlier poems 
are worth recalling to mind; the loss of some is to be seriously re- 
gretted. It is not without interest, in connection with the history of 
the poets opinions, to note that passage in the earliest-published 
fragment of “Guilt and Sorrow” which tells of the ruin of the 
old honest father dispossessed of his little patrimony by a covetous 
lord of land; nor that passage which paints in words so vivid the 
horrors of strife and carnage; nor, again, that passage in which 
Wordsworth, who has been charged with the guilt of ingrained re- 
spectability, turns with a natural sympathy to the knavish wanderers 
who gave themselves, with too small warrant, the honourable name 
and style of potters :— 

“ My heart is touched to think that men like these, 
The earth’s rude tenants, were my first relief ; 
How kindly did they paint their vagrant ease! 
And their long holiday that feared not grief, 
For all belonged to all, and each was chief. 
No plough their sinews strained; on grating road 
No wain they drove, and yet, the yellow sheaf 
In every vale for their delight was stowed ; 
For them in nature’s meads the milky udder flowed.” * 

A poet of our own day has put into the mouth of one of his imagi- 
nary characters, who is a slave to society, his confession of a yearning 
for vagabondage ; the heart of Elvire’s husband “fires up for lawless- 
ness ;” he yields for an hour to the charm of the truant life. The 
youthful Wordsworth felt a proneness of affection towards anything 
which symbolized the life of unchartered freedom, even while his feet 
were advancing along paths which led him to the bondage and the 
liberty of duty. 

And here may be noticed a remarkable stanza which occur’ in the 
noble “Ode to Duty” as first printed in the “Poems” of the year 
1807. The poet has owned his weariness and his weakness ; he has 
lived as if life’s business were a summer mood; he has “shoved unwel- 
come tasks away ;”}' but now he would serve Duty more strictly; he 
longs for steadfast hopes, and for an enduring repose. And, as we 
now read the poem, he passes on directly to that sublime address to 
the “Stern Lawgiver” before whom flowers laugh, and through whom 
the most ancient heavens are fresh and strong. But who is this Duty, 
and how shall she be known? This Duty is not law merely imposed 
from without ; it is law approved from within; it is a free Will made 
wise. The omitted stanza—whieh precedes the address to the “ Stern 
Lawgiver”—a stanza never reprinted since 1807, runs thus :— 


* Lyrical Ballads, 1798: “The Female Vagrant.” This poem of Salisbury Plain, and 
the various fragments of it, published at various times, gave Wordsworth an infinity of 
“poetic pains.” The version of 1802 differs considerably from that of 1798, and again 
from that of 1800. e 

t The stanza containing these words has been altered, and much improved. 
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“Yet not the less would I throughout 
Still act according to the voice ` 
Of my own wish ; and, feel past doubt 
That my submissiveness was choice: 
Not seeking in the school of pride , 
For « precepts over-dignified,” 
Denial and restraint I prize . 
No farther than they breed a second: Will more wise. ad g 
I cannot but regret that Wordsworth, instead of removing these lines, 
did not rather confer on them, as he well knew how, that full and 
heightened style which would have made them wor thy to retain their 
place in the great poem of which, they were once a part. 
The swan on Locarno’s lake is known to all students of Wordsworth’s 
poetry, but he does not now sail before the swan-like Dion. The reader 
must seek the beautiful creature in a jungle-of notes. The removal 
of this opening stanza of Dion, after it had held its ground for twenty 
years, was not without warrant. Beautiful in itself, the passage lent 
no aid to the poem asa whole. But the majestic bird must not be 
permitted to hide himself from sight. He is an Italian cousin of that 
` sole voyager on still Saint Mary’s Lake, sole save for his companioning 
shadow. There the green hills are mirrored iù the unruffled water; 
through her depths Saint Mary’s Lake-is visibly delighted. The 
swan of Locarno sails at night, and leaves behind him an illumined 
wake; oaring along with a gushing impulse, he scatters the reflection 
of rock and'wood, and has for his companion—companion. shall. we 
say or rival %—not his own shadow, but the queenly moon. There is 
another poem from which an exquisite stanza has been robbed ; this 
was one of Wordsworth’s latest crimes, and ‘one of his worst. From 
1807, when the poem “Louisa” first appeared, until at least 1832, 
the lovely maid needed not to be apologized for, and with. her 
quickened blood and breath she stood before us an English girl more, 
lovely ` than a or naiad ; she is “ruddy, fleet, and strong,” 
Pe ae - © And down. the rocks can. „leap along 2 
o. - Like rivulets in Ma; ay.” ae 
Tuspired. by the Author of Evil, Wordsworth. begaa to suspect that a 
young woman who could leap about the rocks in this fashion was 
hardly a person to be accepted in high society; at all events why 
need she be blowsy ? . “ I.confess,” exclaimed Mrs. -Primrose, “I don’t 
like to see.my daughters trudging. up ‘to their pew all: blowsed and 
red .with walking, and E for all the world as if they had 
been. winners. at a smock race”. The poem i in 1843 rath the 
following nauseous words:— ` 5 
. l « Though by a sickly faste etrayed, 
et page LN Some 7 will dispraise the lovely maid, 


= With fearless pride I say 
: _That she is healthful, fleet, and strong.” 


Wokdeock ths was saved from entire dishonour. ` . By 1849 the ofsa i 
text had resumed its place, with the exception of the offensive epithet 
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ruddy.” Louisais now “nymph-like.” We grow elated to be spared 
-the reference to “sickly taste” and the dispraise of Louisa by genteel 
persons. But suddenly a shock'comes; we stand in presence of irre- 
‘parable wrong. A stanza, which had lived in the poem and illuminated 
it with fresh loveliness since 1807, is gone. Where are the spiritual 
‘smiles that rose and brightened. and sank on Louisa’ s face ? 


« And she has smiles to earth enon 
Smiles, that with motion of their own 
Do spread and sink and rise ; 
That come and go with endless play, 
And ever as they pass away 
Are hidden in her eyes.” * e 


‘They are gone. Was this ravage wrought in the same spirit in 
which Wordsworth, in his nutting ospedibon, rose and mutilated the 
nook of hazels?f - 

How and where to sia a poem are questions which pde at times 
‘the. poet’s will. If, indeed, the poet desires to lead you up to a point 
‘at which he will suddenly spring a mine upon you, or discharge a 
rocket, or perform a sudden pirouette and so disappear in the glory of 
high art, the ending is of course prepared beforehand and written 
first. But Wordsworth did not woik in this manner, and le had 
many searchings of heart as to whether the final impression left by 
‘his lines was precisely what he intended that it should be. The last 
stanza of “The Complaint of a Forsaken Indian Woman” (1798) dis- 
appeared in 1815 to be replaced long after. To “ Foresigh ” a final 
stanza wasadded. The ending of “ The Skylark,” the poem beginning 
“Up with me! up with me into the clouds!” was altered and re- 
altered. The last stanza of the good-humoured trifle entitled “Rural 
Architecture” ia ii (1805) and again zesmaed its place 
(1820). 


* Compare Shelley’s “ Smiles,” which 


“Make the cold air fire—then sereen them © 
In those looks where whoso gazes, i 
Faints entangled in their mazes.” ' 


+ Compare with the changes wrought in “ Louisa ” the liries which describe Lucy at 
that time when suddenly a fear of her death came with a pang into her lover’s heart : 


«When she I loved was strong and gay, 
And like a rose in June,” 


idnaed (by 1843) to— 


< When she I loved looked every day 
Fresh as a rose in June.” 


° . Í ‘Some little I’ve seen of blind boisterous works -. : 
: By Christian disturbers more savage than Turks.” 
The second line ran in 1800— aa on 4s : 7 


“In Paris and London, ’mong Christians or Turks."’ 
In 1827 the three rosy-cheeked schoolboys were not named, and the poem opened— 


«From the meadow of Armthwait on Thirlmere’s wild shore.” 
3D 2 
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In 1800 “Poor Susan ” closed thus :— 


« Poor Outcast ! return—to receive thee once more 
The house of thy Father will open its door, 
‘And thou, once again in thy plain russet gown, 
; May’st hear the thrush sing from a tree of its own.” 
It was surely right to strike away this.stanza (omitted, 1802) from the: 
little poem whose unity of impression it only marred. Cheapside, the- 
silent morning, the song of the caged bird, and the vision of a lost 
home, these are all that make up the present moment for poor Susan ; 
and in that moment the dream is already passing away; her return. 
is not to a cottage in the dale, but to the London street :— 
*The'stream will not flow, and the hill will not rise, 
And the colours have all pass’d away from her eyes.”* ; 

Little need be said of additions made by Wordsworth to the original 
text of his poems, for these, speaking generally, remain, and are known 
fo all his readers of the present day. It was seldom that Wordsworth, 
while holding to his original feeling or idea, added baser matter; the 
added lines néarly always heighten and.enrich thé piece. When his: 
vision grew troubled, when his hand slackened its grasp, when he lost 
faith in his former self, then he would begin to patch and piece 
incongruous things together; while working upon his original lines he 
was safe. A poem of.small worth, “The Song of the Wandering 
Jew,” is indeed lowered in value by the alloy of added, verses; but 
such a case is exceptional. The stanza of “A Morning Exercise” 
(1827) which most often haunts our memory, — 


-To the last point of vision and beyond, 
‘Mount, daring warbler,” 


was a late after-thought. There are lines in “Michael” which we 
could ill lose, telling how Luke, a ten-years boy, went with his father 
to the heights— 


“Why should I relate 
- That objects which the shepherd loved before 
Were dearer now ? that from the Boy there came 
Feelings and emanations, things which were 
Light to the sun and music to the wind; i 
And that the Old Man’s heart seem’d born again? ”, 


> 


These lines were inserted in the edition of 1802. More questionable 
is the matter of gain or loss in the “Daffodils.” When the flowers 
flash upon the inward eye, the poet's heart dances with the daffodils. 


* Before leaving the subject of dropped stanzas room may be found for a note on 
“The Danish Boy.” That mysterious fragmént originally (1800) possessed a stanza, 
which, would probably have been retained bad the poem been completed. It describes in 
the manner of “The Thorn,” two green sods hard by a blasted tree, which neither sun, 
nor wind, nor rain, can bind together, but lie as if just severed by the spade. In the 
editions of 1827 and 1832 a note informs the reader that a ballad was to have been 
written on the story of a Danish prince, who, flying from battle, was murdered by a 
cottager for sake of his valuables ; the house fell under a curse, and the valley ever after 
was haunted by the’spirit of the youth, : 
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In the poem as printed in 1807, at the first moment of beholding them, 
he sees them not as “ golden,” but as “ dancing” — 


«A host of dancing daffodils 
Along the lake, beneath the trees, 
Ten thousand dancing in the breeze.” 


‘The stanza beginning, 


“ Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle in the milky-way,” 

-an insertion of 1815, is not found in the original version, and for 
“jocund company” we there read “laughing company.” The whole 
poem is filled with the laughter and the dance of flowers and waves, 
‘and the contrast between the quiet’ couch, with its pensive mood, and 
that involuntary aicOyriuy gavracia of dancing blossoms, becomes the 
more impressive. Perhaps the stars in the milky-way twinkle, but 
assuredly they do not dance; and yet for sake of the « tossing their 
heads”—ten thousand tossing their heads at once—we must accept 
the new stanza of 1815, and make no ungrateful comment,* 

In the case of “ Daffodils,” new lines have been introduced, and old 
lines have been altered. The same is true to a far greater extent of 
“Ruth.” Indeed so perplexingly have stanzas come in, and gone out, 
and changed places in the several versions of that poem, that it is 
impossible here to present the facts in detail. It may be said in 
general terms that “ Ruth” is found in four states—that of 1800, which 
is the least elaborated ; secondly, that of 1802, in which many altera- 
tions, which might be to the advantage of the poem if skilfully executed, 
sare made in a bungling manner; thirdly, that of 1815, which nearly 
‘reverts to the original form ; and last, that of 1820, which resulted from 
-all the suggestions of 1802 and 1805 having been again taken up, and 
scarried. out by a thoroughly trained craftsman. t Nothing remained to 
-be done except to add the last touch of perfection to a word or a line. 

The reasons which induced Wordsworth to displace an original 
reading and substitute a different one were of various kinds. Some- 
‘times a line was metrically defective; it limped or floundered. If 
sone’s eyes may be trusted, against the incredulous protest of one’s 
ears, the opening lines of “Personal Talk” were in 1807— 

“I am not one who much or oft delight ` 


To season my fireside with personal talk 
About friends, who live within an easy walk.” 


* In the edition of 1815, a note, worth quoting here, is appended to “ Daffodils.” 
“« The subject of these stanzas is rather an elementary feeling and simple impression 
(approaching to the nature of an ocylar spectrum) upon the imaginative faculty, than 
an exertion of it. Theone which follows [‘Poor Susan’] is strictly a Reverie, and 
neither that nor the next after it in succession, ‘The Power of Music,’ would have been 
placed here except [to avoid a needless multiplication of the classes.]” May I offer in 
this modest corner a thought or a fancy which pleases me—that Wordsworth in 
‘placing side by side his “ Power of Music,” and his “ Star-Gazers,” looked on the poems 
as companions—the one illustrating the gains of emotional excitation, when natural and 
_pure; the other, the barrenness of knowledge unvitalized by the emotions ? 
+ In the Lyrical Ballads (1805) a fine addition was made, “ It was a fresh and glorious 
‘world,’ &c., and an important improvement effected by transposing stanzas. 
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Of course a touch ket the line right. Similarly the piece beginning- 
with the words of Sidney, “With how sad steps, O Moon, thou: 
climb’st the sky,” was by a little manipulation transformed from a 
poem of fifteen lines to a sonnet.* Sometimes, again, it is an error- 
„as to some point of fact which Wordsworth desires to correct, The 
“broad green wave” that flashed images round Leonard as he sailed’ 
under a cloudless sky becomes a “broad blue wave;” the “ cowslip-. 
gathering in May’ s dewy prime” of the wanderer on Salisbury Plain. 
in her girlhood is transferred from May to June. The Broom Ves 
ing her good fortune, exclaims : ae i: 
“The Spring for t mea garland weaves ; ; 

Of yellow flowers and verdant leaves.” r aii Riese Tae rar ia 


On reconsideration she finds her benefactor to be Summer— o 


«On me such bounty Summer pours : odie Cas 
That Iam covered o’er with flowers.” are ; 


Or again a eed is found unsuitable, or has been impr E used- 


« Forth he teems 
His little song in gushes.” 


be 

So Wordsworth wrote in “The Green Linnet,” 1807,” ‘The aitibui gh: 
Reviewer italicized the word teems, and it disappearedifrom the’ poem.. 
In the “Boy of Winandermere” the word scene occurred‘ twice—once - 
in the vague popular sense, which carries with it no- referénée to any-- 


thing visual— 
“ A wild scene pitas 

Of mirth and jocund din.” f 
The passage is’ altered (1805) to “Concourse wild of sea din.” f+ 
One adjective Wordsworth had loved and used for its own'sake with 
a peculiar fondness in his earlier poems, the adjective sweet. A-hard. 
time of it this innocent adjective had in after-years ;.it was hunted 
as a criminal, discovered in its nestling- -places, dragged to the critical: 
` judgment-seat, and sentenced, in numerous instances, ‘to - perpetuali 
banishment. Sweet smiles, sweet looks, sweet flowers, sweet bowers,. 
sweet flocks, sweet mornings greet us no more where they once did,. 
and bright ee soft bowers, fine flocks take their place. 


_ “No Nightingale did ever-chaunt 
So sweetly to reposing bands ”’ 


as the Solitary Reaper s sang in “Wor dsworth’s hearing— 


** No sweeter voice was ever heard i ii . 
In spring-time from the cuckoo-bird ” me 


than that voice of hers. In later editions the lines become, a 


* On the other hand a stanza opens with an imperfect | line through the rejection of” 
Coleridge’s “A simple child, dear brother Jim,” which had ‘served. to introduce the poem: 
« We are Seven” in Lyrical Ballads. z 
. +} See Sara Coleridge’s note on this passage: Biographia Biteraria,, yol. Hi ‘pp: 111—- 

118 (ed. 1847). 
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“No Nightingale did ever chaunt 

More welcome notes to weary bands. 

A voice so thrilling ne’er was heard 

In spring-time from the cuckoo-bird.” 
A special power of the verb to be, by which the predication of bare 
existence, apart from qualities and operations, produces a certain 
spiritualizing effect, had at one time an attraction for.Wordsworth’s 
mind, which it afterwards appears to have lost. He notices this 
power of the verb in a letter which explains his feelings in writing 
“ The Leech-gatherer.” “ What,” he asks, “is brought forward? A 
- lonely place, ‘a pond by which an old man was, far from all house and 
home:’ not stood, nor sat, but was—the figure presented in the most 
naked simplicity possible.” But this letter was written while “The | 
Leech-gatherer” was still in manuscript, and when the poem appeared 
in print the was had been replaced by stood. “The stars they were 
among: my dreams,” Wordsworth wrote in 1798, and it is matter of 
rejoicing that this beautiful line again took its place in “The Com- 
plaint of a Forsaken ‘Indian Woman,” after it had for a time been dis- 
possessed by the. unimaginative words: “The stars were mingled with 
my dreams.” Not so fortunate was the first poem, “On the Naming of 
Places :” , 

«Yet meanwhile 
There was such deep contentment in the air,” 


has been abandoned for 
“ But meanwhile prevailed 


Such an entire contentment in the air.” 
Still ‘greater is the loss in the sonnet beginning “It is a beauteous 
evening calm and free,” ‘where the dwelling effect of the word broods 
in the line - 
4 «The gentleness of heaven broods o'er the sea,” 
is a poor gain to set over against the loss of that line of 1807 which 
rendered so purely that living union of the abysses of the waters and 
the sky— : i 


“The gentleness of heaven is on the sea.” 


Before leaving this sonnet we may note the happy reversion of 
Wordsworth to the original reading of the first line. In the complete 
collection of Sonnets, 1838, we find— i 

“ Air sleeps,—froni strife or stir the clouds are free 3” 
and again, a few years later; a second attempt was made at improving 
what-was perfect— 

l “A fairer face of evening cannot be.” 
But the simple positive statement that the time was perfect sufficed, ` 


and it resumed its place at last. as a 
Another group of minute verbal changes is worthy of attention, 
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because it shows some alteration of feeling on Wordsworth’s part with 
reference to poetical personification. His recoil from the unreality 
and vapidity of eighteenth-century work pretending to be imaginative 
had gone too far. 
«There! that dusky spot 
Beneath thee, that is England, there she lies,” 

is truer to the aroused loyalty and love of our mother-country than 
the original “there it lies.” So too 


“Ye children of a soil that doth advance 
Her haughty brow against the coast of France” 
is right, and the earlier “its haughty brow” was justly condemned.* 
Not a few of the later readings in Wordsworth’s text had their 
origin in the writer’s wish to temper some expression which seemed 
too harsh or violent, to bring within bounds some extravagance, or to 
tone down into harmony with its surrounding some line of crude 
vividness. Thus the service of attendants in a public hospital (« Guilt 
and Sorrow”) is spoken of at first as being rendered with “ careless 
cruelty ;” afterwards with “cold formality ;” the lawyer in “A Poets 
Epitaph ” is at first bid to carry elsewhere | 
‘The hardness of thy coward eye, 
The falsehood of thy sallow face ;” 
in later editions 


“ The keenness of that practised eye, 
The hardness of that sallow face ;” i 


and the philosopher who would peep and botanize upon his mother’s 
grave has in the earliest text a “pin-point of a soul,” altered in 1815 to 
“that abject thing, thy soul,” and finally settling down into “thy 
ever-dwindling soul.” So again in “Hart-leap Well,” the three bounds 
of the hunted animal, in the first form of the tale, cover no less than ` 
“nine roods” of ground, reduced at a later time to “three roods ;’f 
in the same poem Sir Walter’s horse, after his eager up-hill race, 
stands “foaming like a mountain cataract;” the words appeared 
extravagant, and the poet, at the cost of finding a new rhyme, altered 
them, in a not unfortunate moment, to “white with foam as if with 


* It is more questionable whether < 


“ And yet thy heart s 
- The lowliest duties on herself did lay,” 


gains upon the original itself. Duties, Wordsworth no doubt argued, belong to a person 
—not to a thing. 2 : ; 


t So also, in “ Anecdote for Fathers ” (1798)— i 
“« And five times to the child I said 
‘Why, Edward, tell me why?” 


changed to “three times” (after 1848). And so, again, Léonard’s age in “'The Brothers,” 
at the date when he parts from James, is altered from thirtech to sixteen, to allow time 
for the growth of so deep a fraternal love. i 
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cleaving sleet.” A favourite dog—little Music—had lived to extreme 
sld age, when a gentle death might seem a thing to be desired. In 
the “ Tribute to the Memory” of this dog, we read, in 1807, 


; “I prayed for thee, and that thy end were past.” ° 
-And why not? Had not Coleridge taught that 


“ He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small ?” 


‘Was not Music worth many sparrows? In 1820, Wordsworth, if he 
‘prayed, prayed in secret, and -the line is altered to “I grieved for 
‘thee and wished thy end was past.” 

Perhaps no alteration falling under this head is more remarkable 
than the omission from the Thanksgiving Ode, 1816, of the awful 
‘words addressed to the Lord of Hosts— 


“ But Thy most dreaded instrument, 
In working out a pure intent, 
Is Man—arrayed for mutual slaughter— 
Yea, Carnage is thy daughter!” 


‘These lines (the word “ dreaded” having been changed to “ awful”) 
"were retained as late as 1843. The hour of stern enthusiasm, inspired 
‘by a prophetic vision, needs not to be revised and corrected by the 
hour of meditative calm. At the same time a more important change 
was effected. The Ode was sliced into a number of pieces; some of 
these remained to represent the Ode of 1816 as originally published; 
the others were pieced together to form the companion Ode now 
‘dated 1815. It is painful to think that the poem possessed so little 
‘unity of inward life as to allow of this slicing process. Can it have 
-been that the portion now dated 1815 was indeed written in that year, 
was worked into the ode, kindred in subject, of the following year, 
and that in dividing the poem as Wordsworth did at the last, he was 
‘but recurring to the original and natural arrangement of his first 
manuscript ? 

Such changes were not always judicious. Some of them, as has been 
said, may have been concessions to Wordsworth’s readers. “On my 
alluding,” Crabb Robinson recorded in 1815, “to the lines— 


«I’ve measured it from side to side, 
*Tis three feet long and two feet wide,’ 


and confessing that I dared not read them aloud in company, he said, 
‘They ought to be liked?” The poet, however, at length capitulated 
-to his critics. I must confess to some regret for the loss of the precise 
Statistics in this poem; I really wish to know whether Martha Ray 
‘drowned her baby in the. little pond, or not; perhaps from a lack of 
humour on my part the words have never made me smile, and the 
strangeness and mystéry of the poem seemed to me the more affecting 
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because they lived and moved amid details’so-prosaic and precise.* 
One change. in “The Thorn” assuredly no true lover of the “Lyrical ` 
Ballads” can accept, that which transforms plain old Farmer Simpson. - 
into “ grey-haired Wilfred of the glen;” if this is to be received, then 
let Martha Ray obtain leave to be known henceforth as Anna Matilda. 
or Laura Maria, and Stephen Hill in future be named Lothario. 

Nor can a true lover of Wordsworth feel anything but blushing 
shame at the spurious dignity lent to the voyage of the Blind Highland 
Boy’by the poetical craft in which he drifts away (1815), Wordsworth. 
having consigned to obscurity that humbler vessel, . DR 

“ A household tub, like one of: those 
‘Which women use to wash their clothes.” (1807.) \ 

The turtle-shell was, however, in 1815, a turtle-shell and nothing 
more. Again yielding to external pressure the lines which compare it 
‘to the pearly car of Amphitrite, and the coracle on Vaga’s breasts were 
added (1820); we have indeed travelled far from the Scottish salt-sea 
loch and the little Highland cottage. Now and again a touch of 
homely reality disappears in the later versions, as in “ Personal Talk” 
that reference to the little-room at Town-End in which Wordsworth 
and his sister ate and wrote. “The last line but two stood at first,” 
Wordsworth: himself said, “ better and more characteristically, thus : 

‘By my half-kitchen, my half-parlour fire.’ ” 7 l 

Sometimes a phrase, ennobled by its power of spiritual interpretation, 
is condemned on the ground that it is over-familiar ; Wordsworth 
listened and listened to the voice of the Solitary Reaper, and did not 
move away until his soul was satisfied : 


“I listen’d till I had my fill,” |- 


a perfect line, which gives way in later editions to the very common- 
place one . fo a S ao l 
. “ I listened, motionless and still.” Ji 
Sometimes a lively metaphorical expression is replaced by one less 
vivid: : 
“The torrent down the rocky dell . : 
Came thundering loud and fast,” 


and the Eglantine trembled; in a “Poem of the Fancy,” the earlier 
reading might have been. permitted to stand,— = 


«The stream came thundering down the dell, 
And gallop’d loud and fast.” 7 


The apostrophe to the Daisy as “bold lover of the sun ” is an audacity 


; b , ay, 

* Wordsworth probably would have defended the lines on dramatic grotmds, the 

~ Supposed narrator being some such man as’ “a captain of a small trading vessel . . 
who, being past the middle age of life, had retired upon an annuity, or small indepen- 
dent income, to some village or country town of which he was not a native.” The. 
Edinburgh Reviewer parodies the annonce: “ Of this piéce the reader will necessarily form 

"a very erroneous judgment, unless he is apprised that it was written by a pale man in a 
green coat, sitting cross-legged on an oaken stool, with æ scratch on his nose, and a 
spelling dictionary on a table.” ` : 
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which suely justifies “itself, yet it could not keep its place. Crabb 
` Robinson notes in ‘his diary, 1815, “ Wordsworth has substituted 
goele for fier H speaking of the nightingale, 


<O Nightingale, thou surely art 
A creature of a fiery heart,’ 


and jocund for laughing, applied to the daffodils; but he will probably 
restore the original epithets.” Half of the pr opheoy was fortunately 
fulfilled, and we can read “The Nightingale” without, feeling that, 
like Macbeth’s ‘Amen, the ebullient sticks in our throats. Would that 
Wordsworth, in the happy hour which restored the “fiery heart” to 
„the Nightingale; had given us back the fire in the old man’s eyes who 
stood upon the margin of the moorish flood :. 


- « Bre.he replied, a flash of mild surprise 
Broke from the sable orbs of his yet vivid eyes.” 3 


These are fine lines, but we rather hold by the original, 


“ He answered me with pleasure and surprise, 
And there was while he spake a fire about his eyes.”’* 


But I have played the part of the critical Polonius long enough. 
“ Mobled queen is good,” or rather, indeed, “ this is too long,” as was the- 
chamberlain’s beard.' The reader, however, who has followed me so 
far; will permit a brief notice of four poems which have undergone. 
particularly interesting alterations. The second verse of the “Cuckoo” 
is an example of the attainment of perfect words, which look most 
simple, natural, and direct, through a series of fortunate experiments. 
The various attempts may be presented without comment :— 


1 


ryt 


x 


* While I am lying on the grass, 
I hear thy restless shout ; 
From hill to hill it seems to pass 
About, and all about.” (1807.) 


« While I am lying on the grass, i a 
_Thy loud note smites my ear ;— 
From hill to hill it seems to pass, 
At once far off and near!’ (1815.) 


“While I am lying on the grass, 
Thy loud note smites my ear ; 
, It seems to fill the whole air’s space, 
At once far off and near.”’. (1820.) 


«While I am lying’on the grass, 
Thy two-fold shout I hear, 

That seems to fill the whole air’s space; 
As loud far off as near.” (1827.) 


.“ While I am lying on the grass, 
- Thy two-fold shout I hear ; i 
From hill to hill it seems to pass, 
At once famoff and near.’ , (1849 5 certainly after 1843.) 


* Some readers will, perhaps, ‘his glad to restore in their private thoughts the original 
text of a touching verse in “ The Fountain :’’— 


“c And, Matthew; for thy children dead, 
TH be a son to thee.’ 
Aé this he grasp’d his hands and said, 
€ Alas! that cannot be.’ ”’ 
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Nearly half a century was needed for the creation of this dewdrop of 
“poetry. ; 

Among the characteristic defects of Wordsworth’s poetry com- 
mented on.-by Coleridge, he notices “thoughts and images too great 
for the subject,” and as an example he cites the poem on the “Gipsies.” 
"The speaker in that poem expresses his indignation at the listless in- 
activity of the poor tawny wanderers, during one day, “in a series of 
‘lines, the diction and imagery of which would have been rather above 
than below the mark, had they been applied to the immense empire 
of China, unprogressive for thirty centuries.”: I am not about to con- 
‘sider the justice of this criticism, but to call attention to the closing 
lines of the poem as it originally stood. The stn has gone to rest 
after his labour, the evening star has come forth, the mighty moon 


looks this way :— 
“ But they 
Regard her not ;—oh, better wrong and strife, 
Better vain deeds or evil than such life! 
The silent heavens have goings on ; 
The stars have tasks—but these have none.” 


‘When the first recast of this passage was made, the last two lines were 
-still retained in conjunction with some added lines of inferior quality, 
put finally they were altogether excluded, and the poem closes with a 
. half-apology for the tawny wanderers :— 
«They are what their birth 
And breeding suffer them to be: 
Wild outcasts of society.” 
Now we do not take too generous a view of human intelligence when 
we say that several thousands of men, women, and children could at 
‘the present moment utter, if need were, this very obvious reflection. 
But who at any time, except Wordsworth, could have written the words, 


« The silent heavens have goings on” ? 


And for this reason they must not pass from our memory. 

“Beggars,” a poem for which Wordsworth had a special regard, 
‘underwent so many rehandlings, and the details of these are so per- 
‘plexing, that it is impossible to put them here before the reader. He 
would do well to:compare the states of the poem in 1807 (or 1815) - 
with those of 1820, 1827, and 1832. It will be seen that the long 
‘drab-coloured cloak of the majestic beggar, after becoming a blue 
‘mantle, finally descended to her feet with a graceful flow. The lines, 

“ Haughty, as if hey eye had seen 
Its own light to a distance thrown,” s 
‘replace others more simple, less grand; the stanza which compares 
the boys to “precursors of Aurora’s car” is an after-thought of 1827 ; 
‘the boys in whose “ fraternal features” the poet now can trace 


* Unquestionable lines of that wild suppliant’s face ” 
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were at first two brothers, 


“eight and ten years old, 
And like that woman’s face as gold is like to gold.” 


The changes, as will be perceived, all tend in the direction of a more 
dignified treatment of the subject. 

The single example of absolute reversal by Wordsworth of the 
central motive of one of his own poems isin “Laodamia.” The verbali 
changes, indeed, in the poem are few :— 

«The gods approve 


The depth and not the tumult of the soul, 
The fervour—not the impotence of love,” 


stood originally where now we find “A fervent, not ungovernable 
love,” and, influenced probably by Landor’s criticism, both the first 
verse was recast, and those lines altered in which the shade of 
Protesilaus speaks, 


“Asa witness, of a second birth 
For all that is most perfect upon earth.” 


“Witness” and “ second birth!” exclaimed Landor, “however holy and 
venerable in themselves, come stinking and reeking to us from the 
conventicle.” But these are matters.of secondary importance. It is 
the reversal of the moral judgment on-Laodamia’s ungoverned love of 
her lord which we know not how to accept. Whyshould she, who: 
was at first judged gently and forgiven, quoniam dilexit multum, be 
afterwards condemned to everlasting banishment in “a grosser clime, 
apart from happy ghosts?” By no weak pity would Wordsworth or 
the gods be moved fora time; after many-hesitations and questionings 
(apparent, through the altering forms of the text), it was at length 
decreed that the impassioned queen should not be for ever exiled from 
the presence-of him she loved; the “ grosser. clime ” is no longer her 
doom; only secluded from the spirits who gather flowers of blissful 
quiet she abides, wearing out her appointed time—a season of hours 
now no sadder than a purgatorial term.* : 

: EDWARD DOWDEN. 


* See, on “Laodamia,” an interesting piece of criticism in “ Guesses at Truth” (Second 
Series), and a singularly hard, unsympathetic study by Sara Coleridge: “ Memoir and: 
Letters,” vol. ii. s . 

Mention ought perhaps to have been made of a poem never included, I believe, in‘any 
edition of Wordsworth’s works. The “Installation Ode,” 1847,-written in compliance- 
with a request not to be refused for the occasion of Prince Albert’s Installation as. 
Chancellor of the University of Cambridge. A short and touching letter of the aged 
poet will be found in Mr. Theodore Martin’s “Life of the Prince Consort.” The Ode iw 
printed in The Atheneum, July 10th, 1847. Dora Quillinan, who had been for some 
months declining, died on July 9th. This Laureate’s-poem, born in sorrow, if writter 
without native inspiration, was yet no ungrateful piece of taskwork. 


ORIGINALITY OF THE CHARACTER OF 
. CHRIST. » 


O man can study the signs of the times without being‘impressed 
with the conviction that there is a radical difference between 
_ the religious scepticism. of the nineteenth and the religious scepticism 
of the eighteenth century. ‘It is not the difference betwéen better or 
worse, between more or less, between higher or lower ; ‘it i is the differ- 
ence of an opposite standpoint. The scepticism of the eighteenth 
century procéeded from the belief that the contents of revelation were 
antagonistic to the dictates of nature; the scepticism of the nineteenth 
century proceeds from the belief that the’ contents of ‘revelation are 
simply the embodiment of. human ideas. Nothing ` ‘can’ be more re- 
markable than the effect which this transformation has produced ‘upon 
the science of apologetics. It has been required not only to adopt a 
new line of defence, but to resort to that very mode of’ warfare which 
it had deprecated 1 in its enemy. - The. English Deists of last century 
set revelation in antagonism to nature, and it became the office of the 
science of apologetics to establish the harmony between them. The 
` German philosophy of our age has made revelation the poetic form of | 
‘natural reason, and it has become the office of apologetic. science - 
to discover a fundamental difference between the natural ‘and the 
revealed: ‘The'task of the former period was to finda, meeting- -place 
“betwixt nature and the supernatural; the task of.the present day is to 
-find an idea in the supernatural to which the natural mind of man 
did not- attain. . The book wanted for the England of, the eighteenth 
-century was pre-eminently a Butler’s “Analogy,” a treatise to eStablish 
‘the points of agreement in the divine and human records. The book 
-wanted by the England of our age has not yet appear ed, but when it 
-does appear it will be a treatise whose central aim and object will be. 
the opposite of Butlers “Analogy ”—the establishment of the proposi- - 
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tion that the divine record is not merely the latest flower of human - 
thought, not merely the last -effort of human speculation, but some- 
thing which was in advance of the humanity of its own‘ time, and 
something which is still in advance of the humanity of every age. 
- Is there then an original element in that which we call the Christian 
revelation?.. Is there to be found in it something which could not 
have originated in the times which gave it birth, something which did 
not originate in any previous state of culture? Does it contain any 
representation which goes beyond the thought of its own period, or 
any aspiration which transcends the yearnings: of a pre-Christian. 
world? That. is the all-important question to the apologist of the 
nineteenth century, for on the answer to that depends the answer to 
the question whether Christianity be a history or a myth, whether the 
record of the New Testament Scriptures be a record of historical 
occurrences ox merely the poetic - garniture which has clothed the 
aspirations slumbering: in the heart of heathendom. The former is 
the view of. Christian supernaturalism; the latter is the distinct aver- 
ment of that form of scepticism which distinguishes the nineteenth 
century, and which receives the name of the mythical theory. The 
mythical theory has not mistaken the nature of that problem with 
which it has to contend; it has fully recognized that in order to prove 
the mythical character of Christianity it must prove the existence of 
Christianity previous to the historical Christ. It has encountered two 
enemies on the threshold, and it has devoted all its energies to their 
discomfiture. It first attacked the origin of the Gospels in the criti- 
cism of Frederic Baur of Tübingen, and endeavoured to account for. 
their production by the: conflict of Judaic and Christian tendencies. ` 
But it found another adversary lurking behind the Gospels; the 
written narrative contained the statement of outward events. To 
account for the origin of the Gospels was not enough; the mythical 
theory must explain the. origin of the Gospel history. This, also, it 
has attempted to do, and in the historical researches of David Strauss 
it has striven to find for the events of the New Testament a place and 
. an origin in the mythical expectations of the Old. But even if we 
conceded that Baur and Strauss have accomplished their object, it 
seems to have escaped the mythical theory that a third enemy still 
remains. There is not only a-Gospel and a Gospel history to be 
accounted for; behind both there is a Gospel portraiture, and a por- 
traiture without which neither the outward acts nor the written record 
could ever have found a place in human thoughf. Could we satisfac- 
torily explain on purely human principles the origin of the evangelic 
manuscripts, could: we satisfactorily account on purely natural grounds - 
for the successful propagation of the facts which these narratives 
record, we should still. be confronted: by a: more formidable antagonist 
than all in the existence of the character of Christ. We do not here 
contend that this existence was actually lived, we do not assume that 
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. the character attributed to the founder of Christianity was in veritable 
form seen amongst men; to do so would be to beg the whole question. 
We take our stand upon an undoubted fact, a fact admitted by alk 
schools of thought, orthodox and heterodox, supernatural and mythical 
—that there is before our eyes the delineation, of a morál character 
which professes to embody the essence of the Christian life.. We have 
here a portraiture, whether it be an ideal portraiture 6r'the description 
of an actual life isnot here the question: the sole question is, to what. 
does this portraiture amount? Is it reducible to the natural yearnings 
of heathendom ? is it the flower of human speculation? is it the latest. 
fruit of the pagan tree? If so it becomes only another argument for the 
mythical theory. But if, on the other hand, it should be found to be 
an original portraiture, if on examination it should bé seen to transcends 
alike the Jewish and the heathen yearning, if it should be recognized. 
to contain an element for which there was no preparation, in the pre- 
Christian world, its existence must furnish’ a strong presuimption: 
against the very basis of that theory. Such is the question we intend: 
to consider. We assume nothing, we’ use no‘ materials -which' the 
mythicist himself would not admit to: be legitimate: ` We do not take 
for granted that the’ founder of Christianity ever existed, we do not 
take for granted that the records of his existence are either authentic 
or genuine. We simply recognize the fact that there is a narrative 
before us, and that in this narrative there ‘is delineated the- portrait. of 
a life. We address ourselves solely and entirely to the examination: 
of that portrait. We consider'not whence it came, we, inquire not. 
who painted it, we only ask whether-it-was painted in old colours or 
in new; and according to our answer of that quéstion we seék to esti- 
mate the force of the mythical theory. te, S “Shae Te 
There is one preliminary remark which should not be omitted ‘in a 
study of this subject; we mean the unity of the Christian portraiture.. 
Of the four evangelical narratives which depict it,the first three, or Syn- 
optic Gospels, present a considerable difference from the fourth ;. there: 
is a difference of standpoint, a difference of style, and for the most part. 
a difference in the local scene of their enactment. But benéath these- 
points of variation there is a more essential bond of agreement: the 
four Gospels portray one Christ. -It is not toomuch to say that if we 
confine our attention to the, mental features of the portrait we ‘shall. . 
find the closest parallel between the Christ of the Synoptic’ and the- 
Christ of John—a parallel which is all the more striking from the 
difference of their outward ‘surroundings. The words are generally 
dissimilar, but it is the same being who speaks them; the acts are fre- 
. quently different, but it.is the same character that performs them. ° If- 
` in the Synoptics he blesses.the poor in spirit, he washes in the Fourth. 
Gospel the disciples’ feet. If in the Synoptics he blesses the hunger- - 
ing and thirsting after righteousness; he satisfies in the Fourth Gospel 
the spiritual thirst of the woman of Samaria. If in tlie Synoptics he . 
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blesses the pure in heart, he reveals himself in the Fourth Gospel to 
the guileless Nathanael. In both he speaks to the multitude in 
parable, though in the former it is the parable of word, in the latter 
the parable of deed. In both he manifests the consciousness of theo- 
cratic power, that authoritative speech which is more remarkable from 
the absence ef any physical display. In both he looks forward to 
death as that which is to crown his mission and consummate his plan. 
The Christ of the Synoptics is seen for the most part in the works and 
in the walks of practical life, ministering to temporal necessities and 
teaching the duties of every day; the Christ of the Fourth Gospel is 
chiefly beheld on the mountain-tops of contemplation, communicating 
to his more initiated disciples the deeper mysteries of the kingdom. 
But while undoubtedly this is the general characteristic of the two 
representations, the unity of portraiture appears in this, that the dis- 
tinctive expression of each breaks forth occasionally in the other. 
The Fourth Gospel is generally contemplative, yet there is nothing 
in the Synoptics more practical than the miracle of Cana in Galilee. 
The Synoptics are pre-eminently practical, yet there is nothing in the 
Fourth Gospel more mystical than the passage in which Christ 
declares the reciprocal knowledge of the Father and the Son, or the 
verses in which he pronounces the blessing on Peter, or the expressions 
with which he calls to himself the labouring and heavy-laden. The 
existence of such unity amidst diversity is alone sufficient to establish 
the fact that before the minds of the disciples there stood one common 
image, the portraiture of one character, the delineation of the same 
moral features, the exhibition of the same Christ, 

We pass now to consider the witness of this portraiture to itself, and 
this will be best seen by considering its relation to the contemporary 
world around it. At the time when Christianity came upon the scene 
the world was mentally divided into two sections—the Jew and the 
Gentile. , In the mouth of an Israelite the names denoted no more 
than a difference of nationality, but we now see that they involved a 
difference of intellectual standpoint. Let us first briefly observe the 
relation which the character of Christ presents to the nature of 
Judaism. The- mental characteristic of Judaism was in its one- 


sidedness. Of all systems that ever existed it was perhaps the least - 


capable of eclecticism. As long as it remained an independent, exist- 
ence it was unable to contemplate more than one side of an idea. 
Its earnestness was the earnestness of fanaticism, its reverence for 
truth was the reverence for a possession which it believed to be exclu- 
sively its own. Yet it was from this intellectually narrow soil that 
there efnanated the most many-sided conception which has ever pro- 
ceeded from any age of history. From the heart of a people whose 
notion of absolute truth was the idea of a ‘truth absolutely committed 
to one nation, there came forth a life or the conception of a life whose 
distinguishing feature*was its cosmopolitanism, and whose leading 
VOL. XXXII. ” 38 
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characteristic was its’ capacity for assimilation. . .If we.open the New 
Testament: narrative ‘without, any dogmatic bias, if we approach it- 
merely as spectators ‘and ‘in the absence of all individual.interests,. we 
shall find that even on such a purely human view we are brought at 


once into contact with what’ may be called a human anomaly. We. 
s to combine in 


are confronted by a portraiture whose distinction it iş; 
highest’ form all other distinctions, whose separation. from the rest of, 
humanity is its ability to unite those elements whose division has been 
the. ground of separation. _ The life. of ‘Christ, as recorded in’ the’ 
Evangelists, is a life which reaches its unity by the assimilation of 
contrary elements. We have the statement of a supernatural birth 
and ‘of a: continued’ supernatural‘ sustenance side by iside with ‘the 
natural growth and development of a human soul.” We have the 
practical workshop of Nazareth in almost immediate conjunction with 
the mystical solitudes of the wilderness. We have the logical acute- 
ness which can detect the subtleties -of Pharisaic’ sophistry- ia strict 
combination with that intuitional child-life which sees the kingdom of 
God. We have that rare. capacity of moral sympathy which can at 
orice turn aside from rejoicing with the joyful to find an equal power 
in sorrowing with the sad. We have that vast outlook which can 
contemplate the end of all things, immediately succeeded: by that 
minute. particularity: which can dictate the precepts for the hour. 
We have the life which at ‘one moment seems at home amid the 
crowd, and which the next’ appears to have reached -its ideal in: 
solitude. “His all-absorbing desire is the spiritual’ elevation, of hu- 
manity, yet he surpassés all philanthropists’ in his provision for the 
daily temporal wants of men. He. is, boundlessly tolerant; he for- 
bids not the good work of those whorare working from’ an ‘inferior 
motive to that of his personal service. ; Yet he ‘displays something 
which: in such minds: is rarely’ to -bé found—a-tolerance even for 
intolerance; he will not suffer the. fire from heaven to’ descend upon 
that village of Samaria which, through the force. of religious bigotry, ` 
has closed its gates against him. . He ‘is pervaded with’ the love of 
purity, yet he claims a. special power. of: extending forgiveness to the 
impure, and exemplifies that power in a’ series of instances whose 
consistency is never broken. The conception, in short, which the 
delineation of Christ’s character introduced-into, the world is.that idea 
which Paul has felicitously. expressed in the words “He that is spiritual 
judgeth all things.” It is the’ conception of a,spirituality which, just 
because it is the highest type of life, comprehends within itself all the 
lower forms of existence 5. which becquse it is sacred includes also’ the 
secular, and because it is high strétches down to the minute and - 
lowly. This, we say, is the thought which’ the delineation of Christ’s 
. portraiture has presented, to ‘the world, and.‘which has. long since 
become the world’s possession. “Yet we must. not forget that this 
thought was not always commonplace ;' leasteof all must we forget 
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that it: was foreign to the nation which produced it. It.was of all 
. other thoughts that most remote. from the Jewish mind; and when the 
Jewish mind beheld it, it beheld-it with aversion and loathing. Even 
the recorders of the evangelical narrative give indications that they 
are depicting-a portrait the full beauty of whose expression they do 
not as yet see. No one will: suspect Mr. Matthew Arnold and Mr. 
Stuart Mill of an undue predilection for dogmatic Christianity, yet 
both Mr. Matthew Arnold and Mr. Stuart Mill have recorded in the 
strongest terms their conviction that the portrait of the Master was 
above its Jewish delineators.. Strauss himself seems latterly to have 
had this truth forced upon him. In his later Life of Jesus, intended 
for the German people, he appears to have found that the character 
of the Founder himself was precisely that element which could not be 
resolved into the legendary expectations of the Jewish nation, and 
therefore he is forced to seek for that character a source outside of 
Judaism. He says that the nature of Christ contains two elements, 
the one Judaic andthe other Gentile ; the former derived from birth 
and: education, the latter the product of natural disposition ; the former 
holding: him to the institutions of the past, the latter impelling him 
onward into sympathy with the claims of the future. . In this state- 
ment there is already conceded one-half of the argument against the 
mythical theory. If the natural instincts of Judaism are unable to 
explain the existence of Christ’s portraiture, the natural instincts of 
Judaism must have been unable to create that portraiture. In admit- 
ting the originality of-Christ’s character with reference to the Jewish 
nation, Strauss has virtually admitted that the Jewish nation of itself 
could neither have imagined nor constructed the central figure of the 
Christian history. He has virtually arrived at the conclusion that if 
these fishermen of Galilee were the ‘originators of this sublime concep- — 
tion, they: must have originated it, not by reason of their Judaism, but 
in spite of their Judaism ; not because they were fishermen: of Galilee, 
but because they had transcended the limits of all Palestine; not 
because they were imbued with the legendary spirit of their nation, 
but because they had caught a breath of that Gentile atmosphere 
which was everywhere diffused around them. z 

‘Turn we, then, to this other side of the question. Judaism, in the 
judgment of the mythical theory itself, has been proriounced inad- 
equate-to account for the creation of the Christian portraiture, and the 
mythical theory has fallen back on the support of the Gentile element. 
But ,is the Gentile element ‘more adequate than the Jewish? Does 
the portrait of Christ, as we now behold, it, present any real analogy 
to ‘the ‘aspirations of heathendom? ‘The. heroes of all nations, as 
embodied: in their works of -fiction, will be found to be simply the 
expression of the national ideal. -Is the: portrait .of Christ the expres- 
sion of: the’ heathen ideal? That is the question to which the subject 
narrows itself, The first point of inquiry- is; What are the ideals of 
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heathendom? As they appear chronologically on the page of history, 
they may, we think, be reduced to four—physical strength, intellectual 
power, esthetic culture, and regal majesty. Let us glance at each of 
these. 

The earliest historical ideal of heathendom is the worship of giya 
strength ; it finds its peculiar sphere in the Asiatic continent. Mr. 
Bùckle, in his History of European Civilization, has mentally divided 
the human race into two great sections: in the one, man has power 
over nature; in the other, nature has power over man: the former is 
the characteristic of Europe, the latter of Asia. We believe the 
distinction to be at once historical and philosophical. As we survey 
the great systems of Asiatic worship, we are impressed beyond all 
other things with the conviction that we are in the presence of -a life 
where the aspect of nature is more reverenced than the movements of 
mind, where the individual sinks into insignificance in the contempla- 
tion of an outward universe, whose vast extent and changeless dura- 
tion contrast so painfully with the frailty of his human years. We 
' believe it was this conviction which originated the Brahminical trinity. 
Men looked upon the process of vegetation as a continuous circle of 
birth, growth, and decay in order to be born again, and they gave to 
each step of the process the names of Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva. To 
the philosophic minds of India, these names doubtless came to have a 
more spiritual significance, but to the mass of the people t their original 
application remained. Nor, if we consult the sacred books of the 
Hindus, are we less impressed with the Asiatic reverence for the- 
- elements of physical strength. Perhaps in nothing does this ideal 
more prominently appear than in the tendency to indulge in numerical 
calculations. As we read the Vedas we are absolutely appalled by 
the vastness of the dimensions and the enormous length of the dura- 
tion assigned to natural objects. We hear in-one place the earth 
described as a plain, whose.diameter is 170, 000,000 miles; we read 
in another of mountains 60 miles high; we are told in a third of 
a period of duration extending to 4,000 millions of millions of years. 
Such calculations defy the power of fancy itself, and the imagination 
grows giddy in the very act of contemplating them. Yet the strain- 
ing after these vast numerical proportions had its root, not in poetic 
imagination, but in a very prosaic conviction of the nothingness of 
human life. Man beheld nature in its most powerful and gigantic ` 
aspects, and therefore to him the physically powerful and the perma- 
nently changeless became the ideal of perfection. The outward 
universe appeared invulnerable by time, and it was therefore an object 
of reverence; the individual life; was transitory and fading, and it- 
was therefore an object of contempt. Hence, in the Asiatic view, it 
became the religious duty of the individual to yield up his petty being 
to the abiding life of naturé, to desire no life but its life, no immor- 
tality but that which it enjoyed. It was this belief, implicitly con- 
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tained in Brahminism, which ultimately broke forth with such startling 
power in the creed of Gautama Buddha. That creed, apparently the 


inculcation of a spiritual sacrifice, was in reality a homage paid to the . 


powers of nature. The individual was enjoined to offer up his indi- 
viduality ; but why? Not because unselfishness in itself was noble, 
but because individuality in itself was worthless. Man’s highest life 


was the loss of his personality, for in the loss of that personality he ` 


became a part of the great universe from which he had emerged and 
from which it had been his misery ever to have separated. He was 
unhappy because he had striven to live in independent personality ; 
he must continue to be unhappy as long as he continued to desire 


such personality: if he would find rest, if he would attain to freedom 


from care and sorrow, he must obtain freedom from the sense of indi- 
vidual existence, and give back the elements of his being into union 
with the elements of nature. ` Such is the religious ideal of Buddhism, 
such for the most part is the religious ideal of the Asiatic mind. Ifin 
the worship of the Parsee its full force was broken,—if there, for the 
first time, men began to discover that nature was not altogether 
beautiful, and that she enclosed a night amid the sunshine, it was 
still from nature alone that they expected deliverance from the night, 
and their highest hope of unclouded happiness rested in the ‘con- 
templation of the strength of material power. ` 

The second ideal of heathendom is that of intellectual power, and 
it finds its fitting representative in the Platonic mind. In one sense 
Platonism is the revolt from, in another sense it is the ally of, the 
Asiatic ideal. It is the revolt from it because here, for the first 
time, we find the emergence of Mr. Buckle’s European type of intel- 
lect; nature has lost its dominion over man, and man has begun to 
claim his dominion over nature. Yet from another point of view, 
Platonism is the ally of its adversary, for here, as in the Asiatic cultus, 
the interests of individual life are again lost and overshadowed. The 
ideal of Platonism is that of an intellectual aristocracy, for whose sake 
alone, and by whose laws alone, the world exists. ` The Republic 
of Plato bears a strong analogy to the political Utopia of Mr. 
Carlyle, with one prominent point of contrast. The Greek philo- 
sopher and the seer of Chelsea both start with the removal of artificial 
inequalities, yet both are strongly convinced that, even were men 
made equal, they could not remain so. With each, democracy is the 
starting-point; with each, continued democracy is an impossibility. 
In the view of both there is a principle of natural selection, by which 
the intellectual come to the surface, and, by the sheer force of intellect, 
rule as kings over the masses; but here Plato and Carlyle part asunder. 
Carlyle would néver dream of deifying intellectual force, or any other 
force, apart from its power of practical work; he values it not for 
what it is, but for what it can do; his intellectual man dominates the 
masses because through his intellect he is able to reach the masses, 
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With Plato it is all the: reverse. His intéllectual man comés ‘to ‘the 
surface, not.that he may catty down into the depths a breath“ of the 
upper, atmosphere, putin order that he may remain upon the: surface, 


‘and keép the depths forever beneath him. ‘The Platonist looked with 


contempt upon the inter ests of individual men, in.so far as’ they, were - 
individual. ‘For the- ‘common passions which: actuated’ inankind, he’had 


no sympathy ;-for the common emotions which’ animated mankind ‘he 
‘had no reom:' In his Utopia the intelléet was everything 5. it was at 


coni dplatsd: "The. duty of man ‘was méditation ; “the "Sbjéet o of mais 


-ineditation was himself. ‘But if he would meditate aright, he ‘must 


dwell upon that which was universal in thé humai race; He‘ must 
disiegatd the“ individual peculiarities òf the mass; he must withdraw 
himself - from’ the’ petty interests of the’ hour ; he must -grasp the 


‘highest type, of ‘humanity; and: -keep ` his: thoughts on-that, ‘which 5 was 


independent of all times and of all. places. "Thé.masses ‘of! mabkind 
struggled for the wantsof material nature ;~ the Platonist ‘rhust despise 
material nature, and ‘must’ welcome: any ‘matetial wants ‘which: forced 
the mind inward upon itself.’ The masses of mankind had- family ties 


‘and’ affections; the Platonist- must -abstract himself- fron: “all such 
limitations, and: view himself as the member ‘of a wider brotherhood. 
_ The masses of mankind were prone-to the love of individual - béings, 


but the’ individual form ` was “fleeting and perishing ; the Platonist 
must fix his afféctioiis upon that which would: not pass- away not: on 
the: individual being, but on those (qualities ° ‘of the individual ‘being 


which hé’shared in common: with the race of humanity; andi possessed 


as the rédlization’ of a universal type-of éxcellénce, Platonic’ love was 
not thé love of virtuous men, but the: love of ‘their virtues ; not ‘the 


-affection :for‘rioble hearts; but the: admiration ‘for ‘that -which! inade 
' them noble. `Thë soul: beheld. nothing but’ its own shadow, saw 


nothing but abstractions, pondered: nothing ` ‘but qualities, and: lived 
for nothing but the emancipation from individual desires.‘ ` 
. Meantime, i in thë heart of thè massés themselvés there had: Hiden 
growing up an ideal of a very differs ént‘kihd—an ‘ideal which, for the 
sake of- brevity, we may’ call esthetic culture, - Strictly- spéaking, the 


-iame is “too wide for ‘that which it ‘designates, and covers’a larger 


re e 


` area than it is meant toénclosé. ` We hete-use it, howéiver, in its.most 
` limited sènse, to: indicate the - perception’ ‘Of! the’ beaiitiful! inthe forms 
-“of outwaid natute andthe ‘forms Of the’ Sensuous ` imagination.. At ‘the 


very moméént when ‘nature; in its individual’ material aspécts, was 


- being ‘discarded ‘by the Platonic mind ‘as ‘a’ hindratice ‘to «mental 
“developiicnt, it was being ‘enibraced’ by the popular mind of Grece 
‘as à sotirce of élevatioti-and- power. ~The- vision of the beautiful was 
to the masses: ‘what: the’ cofitemplation ‘of the ‘abstract’ was to the 
~-philosophers—a‘ perdeption of ! that ‘which revealed God: ‘and: ‘a medi- 


tation ‘on that“which was immutable and‘ eternal. They! found in 
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‘the fornis: ‘of-nature the ‘revelation of celestial harmonies, and were 
‘kindled inté a love of poetry. which becanie to them the synonym for 
a religion. : Nor letit be thought that in this love of thé. beautiful in 
‘nature -the “popular ‘mind ‘of Greece was ‘altogether untrue to. its 
“Eùropéan ‘culture. -If it ‘was: ‘opposed. to Platonism in‘refusing to 
- depreciate: -thatter, it was equally: opposed: to the Asiatic servitude 
which bowed down before matter. ‘When men come to recognize the 
- beauty-of nature; they have. ‘ceaséd to fear nature ; for the recognition 
-óf beaúty is thè sense of love, and love is: incompatible with fear. 
‘The’ Brahmin hid ‘beheld in:the universe only a gigantic strength 
‘before which he’ quailed ; the Greek’ saw in it’an insinuating charm 
which invited him to approach and: tempted’ him to commune. His 
worship was absolutely. untouched. by - terror ;. it was more like the 
- worship of -the'poet than the ‘adoration ‘of: the humble saint. Indeed, | 
' Hegel. has advanced the strange theory that the Greek adoration. of 
nature proceeded from a sensè’ ‘of human” ‘superiority. “Man, ‘he says, 
vhad arrived at the conyiction that the life of nature was foreign to his 
“life, and that‘his life was nobler- than. that of nature. . Accordingly he 
sought. to clothe ‘iature in-his own attire, to invest her with those 
qualities of mind and soul:which he- found existing within : himself, to 
-erown ber with that glory which constituted the essence of his own 
x ‘being. = : Thósė ‘beatities which’ he worshipped i in the outer universe 
- were- precisely the- ' beauties whichhė, felt. within him; he invested 
i ihe ihanimate-with thë semblance of-the life which: he ‘himself lived 
“and: breathed, iti order that he might lift:thé woild of natuieinto a 
‘seeming equality ‘with the world of ‘spirit. If this view of Hegel ‘be ` 
- true, we ‘have here, ‘even’ in the most- concrete form of Huropéan 
thought, -the presénce of thé’ distinctive - - European element ; ‘mati in 
“the life of the- mass, as- well’ as man in.thé life of the philosopher, had 
-arrived at’ the’ conviction ‘of ‘his superiority to: pene and: claimed his 
‘legitimate place in the universe of being. 
If this‘Hegelian- éxplanation have any foundation in ‘fact, it will 
-help to’ explain thë ‘transition- from the popular idéal of Greece ‘into 
“the: ‘seemingly opposite ideal of Rome. The first inipr ession- awakened 
‘by that transition is ‘indeéd a sènse of contrast.. ‘If Greece idealized 
- the soft, therefined, the ‘péeautiful, Roiné worshipped thestrong, thestern, 
the‘ fearful 5 that which she sought beyond. all other things was to realize 
vin ‘attial: life the- power of humanity. Yet, according to the forégoing 
-explaniation, this stern Roman ‘ideal had: ‘already been growing up ‘in 
the very heart of- the effeminate’ Grecian- mythology; m man had there 
been, preparizig for’ kingdom ' Rome was'thé ‘establishment of that 
kingdom, í or; at least; it was’the attempt” to establish it. It was the 
effort to raise an’ ‘erhpiré which should never be moved, and in whose 
- éternity and! immutability‘ mien: might * recognize the object of their 
“religion. Th this one ‘particulat there’ was a strange analogy between 
‘the otherwise éontrastéed types ‘of the Roman afd the Jéw. - Both 
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looked for the establishment of a sacred empire upon the basis ‘of 
physical power, though the motive of the Jew was religious, the 
motive of the Roman worldly. Both contemplated the extension of that 
_ empire to the ends of the habitable world, and in a certain sense both 
were successful in their aim, though the Roman realized it literally, the 
Jew only metaphorically and in a way he did not desire. Both wrought 
out their design through the medium of outward conquest, though 
with the Roman the conquest was an end, with the Jew only the road 
to something higher. Thus united amidst their difference, the Roman 
and the Jew have never been altogether separate through the whole 
course of history. In the outward legalism of medieval worship, in 
the struggles of the Papacy after temporal. dominion, above all in that 
- vast conception of a holy Roman empire which has never ceased to 
dominate the Teutonic mind, we see the influence of a partly pre- 
Christian culture, and recognize in one united aim the theocratic 
aspirations of the Roman and the Jew. 

We have now briefly examined the four ideals of paganism—the 
efforts to find perfection in physical -strength, intellectual power, 
esthetic culture, and regal majesty. The next question which arises . 
is this, Does anyone of these ideals, or do all of them united, suffice to 
explain that Christian conception which is the essence of the Gospel 
narrative? If the character. of Christ, as there delineated, can be 
referred to any of them singly or accounted for by a combination of 
them all, we shall then be forced to admit that there is nothing in 
that character above the power of human creation. But if, on the 
other hand, the Gospel conception of Christ refuses to coalesce with 

- these ideals, if it shows on many points not only an important differ- 
ence from them but a positive antagonism to them, if the longer we ` 
compare them we are the more impressed with the belief that they 
belong to separate orders of thought, we shall be driven to the con- 
clusion that nothing in heathendom with which we are acquainted 
was adequate to create the Christian portraiture. Now, we think it 
will be evident even to the most superficial reflection that the con- 
ception of Christ, as delineated by the Evangelists, so.far from being a 
sublimation of the ideals of heathendom, is a direct and positive 
reversal of them. “Let.us begin with that which we found to be cha- 
racteristic of the Asiatic mind—the reverence for physical strength. 
Nothing can be more clear on the very surface of the Gospel narrative 
than that the standard of heroism there contemplated is precisely of the 
opposite nature. The individuality of the Brahmin’ had sunk into 
nothingness before his’ admiration of that active power which he 
beheld in the world of nature; the individuality of the Christian rose 
into moral significance in the presence of a contrary thought—the 
belief that the highest’ strength was that passive power which could 
sustain’ physical weakness. The object which the Christian idealized 
was not so much a life that could do great thing’s as a life that could 
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bear great things, not so much a power to work as a power to suffer, 
_ not so much a strength that: shone forth in outward majesty as a- 
strength that manifested itself in supporting outward meanness. This 
is indeed the distinctive and characteristic element in the Christian 
ideal; it permeates the whole narrative like an atmosphere. The eye, 
in the Fourth Gospel, is summoned to rest upon one who voluntarily 
` and deliberately exchanges a divine for a human form, refuses to grasp 
the empire of Godhead in order that he may wear the garb of a Servant, 
divests himself of an element of life which is natural to him, in order 
that he may incorporate an element of death which is foreign to his 
nature, empties his omniscience into a human knowledge, his infinitude 
into a finite form, bis eternity into a temporal duration, his power of 
universal dominion into a power of absolute service. The narrative 
is constructed in such a way that in proportion as the human limitations 
cluster around the life of the Master, the reader is made more and 
more conscious of the Masters essential majesty, sees his strength 
just where he is physically most weak, and beholds his spiritual 
_triumph precisely on that field where he is physically vanquished— 
the death of the cross. It has been said that the theological develop- 
ment of the Fourth Gospel is in advance of the first three, and in a 
systematic sense we believe this to be true; they approach the 
figure of the Master from different sides of the landscape, yet in 
the view of both the figure of the Master is the same. If John em- 
phasizes the divine, and the Synoptists give more prominence to the 
-human Christ, we must remember that the ideal of the human con- 
tained in the Synoptists is precisely identical with John’s ideal of 
the divine; in both it is the portraiture of a life whose strength is 
its power of service. The key-note of Matthew, Mark, and Luke is 
the majesty of a human nature which has lost all thought of its. 
own majesty: “The Son of man came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister.” The most perfect form of humanity which this 
world has ever seen was that which wore the garb of human servi- 
tude ; such from beginning to end is the thought of the Synoptists. 
Theirs. is the worship of a strength which is strong by becoming 
weak, the reverence of a life which is individually great by losing 
its’ own individuality and living in the lives of others. They find 
heroism precisely in those qualities whose opposites had been the 
worship of the Asiatic intellect. They assign a kingdom to poverty 
of spirit, an increase of knowledge to the increase of sorrow, an 
earthly empire to the power of gentleness, a perfect satisfaction to 
the hungering and thirsting of the soul. They see a higher triumph 
in the peace-maker than in the war-maker, a superior strength in the 
power of forgiveness to that which dwells in the capacity for ven- 
geance. They find the most promising subjects of the new kingdom 
precisely in those whom the Asiatic intellect would have passed over 
——in the labouring, the heavy-laden, the consciously weak, and poor, 
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and needy. ‘We need not say that an ideal such as this’ was: the 
antagonist and the: subveision of the worship of physical power. *'So 
far from being created by that worship, it could only begin to exist in 
its decay and -death- It grew out of another order of thought, it 
was the product of a contrary element, and the element which pro- 
duced it was foreign, niot only to the mind of Judea, Dut to the entire 
„genius of the Asiatic intellect. 
If we pass now to the Platonic ideal, we shal find PEE n aias 
unable-to discover in” the natural growth of heathendom’an explana- 
tion of the Christian’ portraiture: - The Platonist, as we have seen, 
aspired’ to- the consciousness’ óf- intellectual- power; it „was the serise 
of this intellectual ‘superiority which constituted his sense of empire 
over the common herd of men. It is not too much to say that in 
this aspect also the idéal which floated before thé mind of thé Chris- 
tian was a complete reversal of heathen aspir ations. The founder of 
Christianity i is valso - -contemplated as řecognizing degreés of mental 
superiority, and as assigning to such degrees of superiority a pro- 
portionate place in his kingdom: But the mental superiority desired 
by the Christian-founder is not that -of intellectual selfc consciousness, 
but something which as nearly as possible i is the antithesis of such a 
feeling. The condition of membership in Christ’s kingdom is the 
death of- self-consciousness, intellectual’ or moral, He demands as'a 
preliminary. requisite the possession of’ a child-life. He: insists úþon 
the simplicity, the spontaneousness, the absence of self-analysis, the 
unconsciousness of all'-power, and the: ignorance of all inerit, which 
are the essential attributes’ of the spirit of. childhood. “He declares 
that. the revelation which he- came to ‘communicate appeals, not to 
those faculties which are developed in the few, but precisely to- that 
part of our nature which potentially exists -iù all men :‘“I' thank 
- thee, O Father, that thou hast? hid -these- nee from .the wise and 
prudent, and ‘hast revealed them unto babes.”: He affirms'that while 
there must be degr ees of superiority, the heights to which a mah‘risés 
will be proportionate'to his unconsciousness of his own elevation; and 
he illustrates the thought by acting the very striking parable of 
. placing a little. child in the midst of the disciples., He makes the 
highest of moral qualities not self-ieliance, but. that'which is its con- 
trary—faith, the'-trusting in another. They who would follow-him 
have to leave their all. ..A man’s all is not ‘necessarily his property ; 
or, to speak more correctly, his property is not necessarily his out- 
ward possessions; it is whatever. he believes to be the ‘source of his 
peculiar strength. To become a foll8wer of the Master was therefore 
to relinquish whatever a inan had grasped as the strong point of his 
‘nature. It was to subside from self-reliance into absolute dependence, 

from conscious ` strength’ into conscious weakness, from the walk by 
-sight into the walk’ by faith. It was -to forget those points of intel- 
‘lectual cuperioriy which may have ‘separated him from his brethiren, 
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and ‘to lay hold of those points of ‘human insufficiency which by one. 
“common. sense of need linked his-individual life “to the lives of all 
‘mankind’;-the ideal of Christianity’ was the death -of the ‘ideal! of 
Platonism. 
Nor can the souaeption® ‘of ‘Christ's PRET be: referred with any 
- greater plausibility to the third standard of heathen ‘perfection: That 
‘standard was, as we have seen, the attempt to reach æsthetic culture 
-by the- contemplation of natural and physical’ beauty. - Tt is ‘a 
- notorious fact-that’ to the mind of the first Christians those beauties 
‘which’ form the ‘prerogative of the poet and the. aitist were rather 
‘objects of aversion ‘than of contemplation. It is quite certain: that 
they believed this special form of esthetic culture to be at variance 
with their religion, and it is equally certain that they were wrong in 
` 80 believing. Yet the very: fact that the first Christians should have 
‘conceived such an impression indicates that the religion of Christ 
must have introduced them to another phase of esthetic culture. The 
truth is that Christianity had brought into: the- -world ‘a new estimate 
of the beautiful by the introduction of a new law of association. It 
-had succeeded in uniting the thought of symmetry. with that which 
- hitherto had been unsymmetrical, in attaching the idea of harmony to 
- that which hitherto had been unbarmonious. When Pail said that 
“he gloried in the cross, he expréssed more than the common faith of 
Christendom; he indicated the- common assent of Christendom to'a 
- new association of: the beautiful—an association which to the heathen 
mind appeared the wildest of paradoxes—the union of glory and pain. 
£ Christ was himself the personification of the new esthetic ideal. He 
“unites in one act the hitherto opposite elements of glory and of 
‘shame. He looks forward to-the hour of deepest human frailty as the 
-hour in which the Son of Man should be ‘glorified. He declares on the 
“road to Emmaus that the disharinony was an’ essential part of the 
beauty, that Christ must needs have suffered that he might enter’ into 
-his glory. He- stands under the. shadow of the cross, and bequeaths 
-to the world his peace; he confronts the spectacle of death, and 
speaks of the fulness of his joy. Nay, this wsthetic connection 
between the cross and the crown,. between the Calvary and the Olivet 
of human life, is carried out to a still further length by the minds of 
his disciples. As if to find ‘the longest: possible -bridge between the 
extremes of human thought, they actually rise to the’ conception of 
- Christ as the high priest in heaven. They are not afraid to enter 
‘within the veil, they are not afraid to introduce-within the veil the 
thought of sacrifice and the” memory, of human’ pain ; heaven and 
earth never met 80 closely together as in that association of sacrificial 
‘BOTÓW with spiritual joy. The’ ‘apologetic importance of this associa- 
tion it is hardly possible to overrate; it is, if we mistake not; that 
“which above all other things stamps the character of Christ with its 
--impress- of originality. The founder of Buddhism has been thought 
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_ to come nearer to him than-any other ideal of antiquity; but it is just 


t 


here that the founder of Buddhism is further behind him than al. 
Buddha longed for death, and taught his followers to long for death ; 
but why? Because the sufferings of life were too strong for him. 
The notion of a world redeemed through a cross, and perfected . 
through suffering, was at the last possible remove either from his 
teaching or his thought. Buddha considered the goal of human 
blessedness to be the emancipation from desire—desire was the source 
of temptation, and temptation was the source of pain. With what a 
startling power of contrast does the Christian ideal burst upon our 


_view! “Then was Jesus led up by the Spirit to be tempted in the 
wilderness.” The more deeply we analyze- the meaning of these 


words, the more are we impressed with the radical difference of their 
standpoint from that of the Buddhist religion. Here is a being who is 
supposed to have actually reached the blessedness of divine com- 
munion. The heavens have opened to his vision, and the voice of 
heaven has sounded in his ear, “This is my beloved Son, in whom I 
am well pleased.” Yet this Nirvana of rest, which to Buddha would 
have been the goal, is to Christ only the beginning. He is led up 
from the paradise into the wilderness, into the world of desires and 
temptations, simply in order that he may experience these desires and 
encounter these temptations; and as if to make the contrast more 
marked, he is “led up. by the Spirit.” The struggle with worldly 
influences, so far from being, as Buddha held, a barrier to the religious. 
life, is declared to be itself ‘the highest manifestation of that life, the 
evidence of its existence, and the proof of its power. From the 
manger to the cross, from the wilderness to the garden, we are con- 
fronted by one pervading thought—the possible glory of human suf- 
fering, and the potential gain that resides in human loss; and we are 
constrained'as we survey the picture, whatever be our estimate of its 
dogmatic value, to assign to it the merit of genuine originality. 

The last ideal of heathendom, and that in which heathendom agreed 
with Judaism, was the reverence for regal majesty, the desire of a 
kingdom. Now, let us observe that, in the abstract, Christ was at one 
with this desire. Lord Amberley, in his “Analysis of Religious ` 
Belief,” has found in Christ’s abstinence from earthly greatness a 
parallel to the saying of Confucius, that there are three. desirable 
objects, and that the possession of empire is not one of them. Lord 
Amberley has altogether missed the beauty and the freshness of the 
Christian paradox. The Chinese philosopher meant to state that a 
man. might be perfectly happy though his lot were obscure and his 
influence insignificant; Christ would certainly have conceded the 
platitude, but he would not have thought it worthy to be the subject 
of a special revelation. The leading thought in the mind of the 
Master is not the abstract undesirableness of empire, but the contrary. 
Empire in its deepest sense is the influence of mind over mind, and 
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Christ professes expressly to establish such an influence. He adopts 
a principle of natural, selection, by which the saints shall judge the 
world; in other words, by which the best shall rule. He declares his 
mission to be the establishment of a kingdom, the introduction ofa. 
new goveriment into the affairs of men, the domination of worldly ~ 
views by spiritual forces now despised and disregarded. To this 
extent he is at one with the Roman and at one with the Jew; he 
believes men, as isolated individuals, to be incapable of action, and he 
longs to see them united as the servants of a theocratic power, whose 
will shall be their law, and whose law shall be their will. But at this 
point the Master parts company with the Roman and the Jew, and 
strikes off into a path which had been hitherto untrodden. He agreed 
with them in their desire of a kingdom; he differed from them radi- 
cally in their mode of realizing it. The Roman and the Jew sought 
to dominate men from without; they strove after an empire which 
should be won by physical weapons and maintained by physical 
power. Christ objected to this imperialism, not, as. Lord Amberley 
thinks, because it was a source of human greatness, but because it was 
not a source of human greatness,—because, in the strictest sense of the 
word, it was not a kingdom at all. He felt, and felt truly, that any 
empire which, like the Jewish and the Roman, claimed to be theo- 
cratic, could only be made permanent by ruling from within, that _ 
nothing could be called a sacred sovereignty which did not directly 
influence the mind. -He felt that the ultimate seat of regal authority 
lay in the heart of a people, that the heart could only be won by love, 
and that love could only be manifested by sacrifice. It was from this 
thought, or train of thought, that there emerged the great Christian 
paradox,. “He that is least shall be greatest.” To be a king in the: 
most absolute sense was to be ruler over ‘the heart ; but to be ruler 
over the heart, it was first necessary that the sovereign should be a 
subject. He who would win the love of others must first -be domi- 
nated by the love of others; captivity must precede captivation. 
Inspired by this deep principle of morality, the Master conceived the 
grand design of establishing a kingdom that could never be moved— 
a kingdom not based upon the physical power which was perishable, 
nor even on the intellectual Platonic power which could only exist 
through the ignorance of the many, but on a power whose foundation 
` was the nature of humanity itself—the capacity for love. He pro- 
posed to conquer the heart of the world, and to conquer it by the 
exhibition of his own heart. -The founders of previous kingdoms had 
sought to rule by placing in, the foreground the display, of their 
persohal superiority ; the founder of Christianity resolved to subjugate 
mankind by the sacrifice of himself. The kings of former time had 
fought their way to empire by shedding the blood of their enemies ; 
the aspirant to this- new kingdom determined to secure dominion by 
shedding his own. ° re l 
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. An aim so Strange, a plan so paradoxical, would alone have been 
sufficient to mark out:Christianity from all foregoing forms of faith, but 
to’ this there must, be added another element which. heightens: the 
strangeness and completes the: contrast. Itis now a historical fact 
that the founder of: Christianity has, succeeded in his aim; whatever 
be mythical in:the Gospel, there is no. mythology here. - There is at 
this hour.in the world the nucleus of such a kingdom as‘Christ desired 
to found. We mean not.the kingdom , of the -Roman hierarchy, or the 
kingdom of the.Anglican Church, or, the kingdom. of the Presbyterian 
worship, but that which at once underlies and overlaps them all-the 
loyalty of a multitude of souls: to Him who is their ideal of perfection. 
For let it be rememberéd that: Christianity is not primarily; nor even 
chiefly, a collection of moral. precepts intended for ‘the guidance of 
‘human life. If that -were-:all,:it “would, „be easy ,t6 find ‘occasional 
_ parallels between the maxims of J esusiand. the maxims of, Buddha, or 
Confucius, or Lao-Tze. But Christianity i is what, Buddhism and. Con- 
fucianism and Taoism are.not—-the membership i ina kingdom, and the 
loyalty to a king. -It contemplates in the first instance; not the: ‘special 
sayings of its founder, nor yet the sum of his united teaching; it con- 
templates the founder himself, : and’ fixes its eye upon him-<alone. 
Christianity includes-all the: precepts of morality, but all the pr ecepts 
“ of morality united are not the essence of the Christian faith, and simply 
; for, this, reason, that the Christian. R is'a v faith., Iri is the sub- 
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the vision of a qr ay life, and the ‘conviction that this ae fe 
_ become by its union with, humanity the atonement for human deformity. 
There.is within this world an, actually existing kingdom of Christ, the 
hearts’ of whose subj ects are ever bowing down before him; and.amidst 
all the changes in the. systems of human government, amidst all the 
. trarismutations’ in the aspects ‘of: theological thought, this great ideal 
has found. no diminution i in -his power and reign. The,question ris, does 
the ideal; represent a reality? and'the-answer to:that question depends 
on the answer. to another.-.. Has the ideal of -Christendom sprung from 
a reality, has. it, grown out of the natural- instincts of the human 
mind, ,or does “it - involve something which the’ human mind has 
displayed no ability to create? - “That ‘is the question which in 
these pages we haye been endeavouring to answer, and we seem to 
have arrived ‘at the only-possible answer. -If we find Judea reaping 
where she has not sown, and. gathering where she has not strawed ; if 
we sec her the birthplace of an idea. which surpassed ‘her power of 
origination; and when originated surpassed her power of comprehension; 

if inher contact with the Gentile;nations we. fail to discover-any germs 
from which that idea could have' ‘naturally. sprung ; ;,if.we find it in 
essence and in portraiture directly at variance with all heathen 
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aspirations, reversing the world’s ideal of physical strength, trans- - - 
forming its estimate of mental power, casting into the shade its con- 
ception of esthetic culture, and placing on a contrary basis its hope 
of a theocratic kingdom; if we find it introducing a new standard of 
heroism which caused every valley to be exalted, and every mountain 
to be made low; and if, above all, we perceive that when that standard 
of heroism rose .upon the world, it rose upon a foreign soil which 
received it as an alien and an adversary, are we not driven to ask if 
even on the lowest computation we have not redched the évidencé of 
a new life in humanity, the outpouring of a fresh vitality, and the 
manifestation of a higher power ? ee Os : 

GEORGE MATHESON. 


AN ENGLISH SCHOOL OF ARCHAOLOGY AT 
: ATHENS AND ROME. 


HERE is a passage in “Notes of a Journey from Cornhill to 
Grand Cairo,” Thackeray’s account of his tour round the coasts 
of the Mediterranean, which curiously illustrates one aspect of an 
_ English “ classical education ;” and perhaps it has been reserved for 
a younger generation to appreciate the full force of the satire. It is 
the chapter which describes his visit to Athens. Up to this point the 
voyage from Southampton has been a perfect success. The sights 
and sounds of Vigo and Cadiz have called up agreeable recollections 
‘of Murillo and Gil Blas; Gibraltar and Valetta have not failed to` 
please. But as Cape Colonna comes in sight, and the steamer ap- 
proaches the shores of Attica, a shadow falls on the spirit of the 
traveller. Let him tell it in his own words :— l 


“The Greek muse, in an awful vision, came to me, and said in a patronizing 
way, ‘Why, my dear, (she always, the old spinster, adopts this high and 
mighty tone), ‘why, my dear, are you not charmed to be in this famous 
neighbourhood, in this land of poets and heroes, of whose history your 
classical education ought to have made you a master? if it did not, you have 
wofully neglected your opportunities,.and your dear parents have wasted their 
money in sending you to school.’ I replied, ‘Madam, your company in youth 
was made so laboriously disagreeable to me, that I can’t at present reconcile 
myself to you in age? . . .. ” 


Andhe gives reasons. In truth the heading of this chapter on Athens 
is a faithful index to its contents; it begins and ends with “reminis- 
cences of rézrw:” itis pervaded by a strain of retrospective protest. 
But, amid these reflections on a distasteful drudgery, he shows*in this 
very chapter how keenly he enjoyed the beauty of Greek art, with 
how fine an instinct he seized its distinctive characteristics, with how 
true an insight he discerned its kinship to the natural loveliness of the 
land in which it arose. The same pages that disclaim all interest in 
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ZEschylus and Euripides testify to a vivid sense of pleasure in the 
work of Ictinus and Pheidias. Nor has any one described the peculiar 
charm of Greek scenery more happily than Thackeray :— 


“ The hills rise in perfect harmony, and fall in the most exquisite cadences,— 
the sea seems brighter, the islands more purple, the clouds more light and rosy 
than elsewhere. As you look up through the open roof (of the Parthenon), you 
are almost oppressed by the serene depth of the blue overhead. Look even at 
the fragments of the marble, how soft and pure it is, glittering and white like 
fresh snow! ‘I was all beautiful, it seems to say, ‘even the hidden parts of 
me were spotless, precious, and fair ’—and so, musing over this wonderful scene, 
perhaps I get some feeble glimpse or idea of that ancient Greek spirit which , 
peopled it with sublime races of heroes and gods; and which I never could get 
out of a Greek book,—no, not though Muzzle flung it at my head.” 


Make all allowance for irony or humorous exaggeration, and also 
for the fact that this was a man of genius who, according to his own 
account, particularly disliked classics at school, and still the instance 
is typical; it is a commentary on the way in which English education 
has been accustomed to divorce the study of the ancient languages 
and literatures from the study of ancient life and art. Why should 
Muzzle have flung the book at his head? If Greek books were made 
by men of kindred spirit with those who made Greek statues and 
temples, there was evidently something very wrong with the system 
that led to sucha result: This thought’seems to have occurred to 
Thackeray, and there is a certain pathos in the eloquent words in 
which he expresses it :— ; : 3 l 
« Tf,” he says, “as the schoolmaster tells us, the Greek writing is as com- 
plete as the Greek art; if an ode of Pindar is as glittering and pure as the 
temple of Victory; or a discourse of Plato as. polished and calm as yonder 
mystical portico of the Erectheum; what treasures of the senses and delights 
of ee imagination have those lost to whom the Greek books are as good as 
sealed . g x 


Archæology is the study of ancient life and art in their extant 
monuments. When it is pleaded that classical archeology should be 
studied along with classical literature, the plea means that something 
should be done to bridge over that gulf,of which Thackeray tells us that 
he was conscious at Athens, between what he had read at school and 
what he saw about him in Greece. It. means that the student of 
Greek and Latin books should be helped to feel that the Greeks and 
Romans were real living people,—to have some clear knowledge, not 
only of their laws and wars, but also of their social life, and of the 
objects that surrounded them in their everyday existence,—and to enjoy 
the most beautiful creations of their art in the light shed upon these 
from ‘aekindred source in the ma&terpieces of their literature. Classical 
study in England has been almost exclusively philological, and has 
been too much in the habit of regarding classical archeology as some- 
thing alien to itself, or at least as something with which it is con- 
cerned only so far as a knowledge of antiquities may be needful to 
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explain allusions in the classical texts. . There can be no doubt that 
this has been a loss both to education and to science. Many students 
who haverlittle taste for a purely grammatical or literary study of 
Greek and Latin would find a new interest in ancient literature and 
history, if clearer pictures of ancient life could be presented to their 
imaginations, if they learned directly to associate their classical reading 
with something of that pleasure which most educated: people feel in 
contemplating the visible monuments of a civilization ‘which was the 
parent and is often the interpreter of our own, or in dwelling on 
the most perfect work ‘in ‘types of architectyre and sculpture. which 
the modern world still recognizes as of permanent and paramount 
worth,—if, in a word, they felt that the realm of delight.and of dis- 

l covery to which true “classical scholarship” holds the key is as 
various and as extensive as the entire range of the liberal arts. 

‘Science, too, would gain, if our ‘students, like those of France and 
Germany, were trained to seek and to register the fresh evidence that 
‘is brought to. light. from time to time by the finding of inscriptions or 
by the topographical results: of excavation—evidence which is con- , 
stantly tending to complete or correct former notions, and to advance 

‘the actual limits of knowledge. ‘Mommsen’s ‘History of Rome may 
serve as a palniaty instance of the manner in ‘which ‘evidence of this 
‘kind can'be applied to supplement or amend received views of subjects 
in’ which research had little more to glean from’ other documents. 
Even in a purely literary inquiry the same kind -of evidence’ is often 
important.;- for example, one argument as to the time at which the 
Iliad and.the Odyssey, as we have them, were put together, i is derived 
from the nature of the scenes represented on, the painted vases, ‘and 
might still be confirmed or weakened by a fuller knowledge of Greek 
ceramic work. 

What then, can be done to repair this neglect of archrsology, by 

‘which English Kcholarship is placed at a constantly increasing dis- 
advantage as conipared " ‘with that of Continental nations? Already 
there are signs that the deficiency is felt by some téachers in ‘the 
schools and the universities, and that there is a disposition to take active 
steps for its remedy. The head-masters of public schools in London 
and the neighbourhood, who lately subscribed'a memorial praying for 
Government aid in establishing a central museum of casts from ancient 
‘works of art, are to be thanked for having made a move in the right 
direction. Illustrated’ by such casts, and by readings ` in’ Greek or 
“Latin authors, elementary lessons in ‘archeology’ could scarcely’ fail to 
‘prove, interesting ‘and useful. ‘In the German Gewbrbe-Schule, where 
f compar atively little time can be ‘given ‘to classics, the pupils ate prac- 
tised in drawing and modelling from casts of the best Greek works of 
art, in connection with illustrative reading of select portions from ‘the 
“classical authors; and’ Mr. Walter “Petty describes’ the colléction of 
casts in the Gewerbe-Schule at Barmen as ene “which would do 
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credit to the richest-of our English schools:”*" There is ho reason why 
every English public: school ‘should not possess a-set .of.'such casts 
sufficient, at least, for purposes of instruction. But the great need 
of all is that the study of classical archzology-should ‘be adopted into 
the course of classical studies at the English universities. -Itis up to 
the universities that -any elementary work donein. the schools must 
especially lead; it is from the universities that a’ mature study of the 
subject must derive its principal support. “If this subject counted for 
more in the examinations for'scholarships anid. fellowships, and if there 
were professorships or readerships.as rewards’.of matuie work, the 
effect of the stimulus would soon appear. ‘ At present the English 
student of archeology, unlike his French or German fellow-worker, 
has no career. It is the good fortune of English scholarship, and not 
the merit of our system, when the staff of the British Muséum includes 
such archeologists as Mr. Newton and some of his- colleagues. At a 
time when university legislation is impending; it may be enough to 
express a hope that the claim of archeology will not be over- 
looked by those who are most competent to decide what place it ought 
. to hold in the university examinations. In regard to the mature study 
‘of archeology, one measuré at least seems clearly Pointed out by the 
experience of France and Germany. Like them we:ought to. have 
some means of sending able and promising scholars to: complete their 
archeological studies and to prosecute original résearch in Greece and 
Italy. “The field is wide and-unexhausted. Greece, as’Mr. Capes’ said 
in writing of the Ecole Française at Athens and at Rome, t is' a'vast 
necropolis; and the same thing -is true‘ of all lands which were once 
populous seats of ancient life. The labourers in-this field aré not’ too 
many, and it is one in which Englishmen are peculiarly fitted to do 
good work, as they have often proved since the days of Colonel Leake, 
who was the real founder of modern scientific topography.. Inthe 
article referred to above, Mr. Capes dealt chiefly with ‘the services 
rendered to learning by ‘the Ecolé Française : I propose ‘how to give 
some account of its internal ‘organization ; and then, from thé same 
point of view, to consider the German Institute, which is equally 
worthy of attention as a successful attempt to attain the samé object 
by a somewhat different road. 

‘The French school at Athens, founded in 1846, has long had a dis- 
tinguished-reputation.-' Its fame has grown by such achievements: as 
‘the discoveries of M. Beulé on the Acropolis, of MM. Foueart and Wescher 
at Delphi, of M. Rayet at Miletus, of M. Lebégue at Delos, and the . 
services to literary history or o epigraphy of such scholars. as M. - 
Burnouf and the ye Director, M. Dumont, not to mention many 
other eminent names. -- But it is not in the scope of the present paper 
to dwell on these. - For our purpose it is rather important to know how 
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the school is constituted and worked, with a view to seeing whether any 
practical hints for an English school can be derived from it. 

The Ecole Française d'Athènes is under the authority of the Minister 
of Public Instruction, and is subject to immediate supervision by the 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres. At its head is a Director, 
who must be a member of the Institute, or one of the higher function- 
aries of Public Instruction, and who is appointed for six years, a term 
which can be renewed. A candidate for admission to the school must 
be under thirty years of age, and must hold the university degree of 
docteur ès lettres, or agrégé des lettres, or of agrégé in grammar, philosophy, 
or history. It would be a rough English analogy to say that he must 
bea M.A. or a B.A. who has taken honours in classics or in history. 
A competitive examination, both written and: oral, is held by a com- 
mission of seven, appointed by the Minister of Public Instruction. 
The subjects are—the Greek language, the elements of epigraphy, 
paleography, and archeology, the history and geography of ancient 
Greece and Italy. As to Greek, it is to be remarked that candidates 
are examined in the modern as well as the ancient language—an excel- 
lent rule, which might be adopted with advantage if we ever had a 
like examination fn the English universities. As regards the other 
subjects, candidates are not left to read without guidance in so vast a 
field. The Academy has issued a programme, indicating the general 
lines in which study should be directed. This programme is drawn 
up in the form of a paper of questions, and is divided into four sec- 
tions, viz, Greek epigraphy, Latin epigraphy, paleography, arche- 
ology. A few of these questions will give the best idea of the range 
which the work of the candidates is expected to take. Under the 
head of “Greek Epigraphy” we have :— 


“To what periods does the Greek writing on the monuments chiefly belong ? 

“The utility of inscriptions for the history of the Greek language, its 
dialects, and their several modes of spelling. £ 

“ The contributions to Greek epigraphy in the collection called the Anthology. 
Study especially the epigrams of pagan origin, from the point of view of dialect 
and versification.” 


Under “Latin Epigraphy” — 


“The titles given to the emperors, and to the princes of their family, in 
the inscriptions and on the medals, and the chronological value of these titles. 

“The senatorial magistracies and functions; their hierarchic classification, 
and the manner in which their titles are abridged in the inscriptions. [Simi- 
larly, the equestrian functions, and the magistracies of the colonies, municipia, 
and industrial colleges. ] f l 

“The priesthoods and religious college? at Rome and in the provinces.” 


And so on, to the Roman army, the administration of the provinces, 
the taxes and revenue, &c.,—in short, a complete course of Roman 
antiquities. The questions under the head of “ Paleography” are well 
conceived for their purpose :— j 
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« What are the chief traits to note in describing a manuscript ? 

« What is papyrus, vellum, parchment, papier de chiffe? At what period has 
each of these substances been used ? i 

“The forms of writing which distinguish the different ages of Greek 
‘manuscripts. 

“The chief confusions of letters and words occasioned by the writing of the 
‘Greek MSS., as given in the ‘Commentatio Paleographica’ of Bast, printed 
in Schefer’s edition of Gregorius Corinthus. 

“What are the distinctive characters of capital, uncial, minuscule, and 
cursive writing in the Latin MSS.? When and for what purpose has each 
-been most eommonly employed?” 


“ Archeology,” the last section of the programme, is treated in 
a comprehensive and practical manner. Here are some of the 
questions :— 


“ Mark briefly, but precisely, the distinctive characteristics of the three 
orders of Greek architecture. Indicate the extension of these several orders 
in the ancient Greek world, and refer to the principal buildings which may 
serve to illustrate them. 

“ Describe in detail the structure of a Greek temple. 

“ Describe the Athenian Acropolis in the time of Pausanias; its chief 
buildings, its most famous works of art, with especial reference to the extant 
remaius. - 

“ Enumerate (in the chronological order of the emperors) the chief ancient 
buildings at Rome, with a short description of each. Notice briefly the modi- 
fications introduced by the Romans into the three Greek orders. 

“ The history of Greek sculpture before Pericles—in the age of Pericles—to 
the death of Alexander. 

“ The different epochs of Greek ceramic art (as illustrated by the vases), in 
their relations to the history of ancient painting. 

“The types and distinctive attributes of the chief Greek divinities, as 
represented in ancient art. - , 

“ Etruscan art—its historical interest. 

“ The value for archeological studies of Strabo, Pliny the Elder, and 
Pausanias.” 


One feature of the programme in this section deserves particular 
notice. Candidates are required to show acquaintance with the 
. objects of ancient art in the museums of Paris.. Thus the history of 
sculpture is to be illustrated by “the statues, or casts, and ancient 
bronzes in the Louvre, the Cabinet des Médailles, and the École des 
Beaux-Arts.” For examples of painted vases, the student is referred 
to the Campana collection in the Louvre. Heis directed to study the 
chief sculptures in the Louvre which bear Greek inscriptions, and “to 
compare them with each other under the twofold aspect of art and of 
epigraphy.” When one thinks of the treasures in the British Museum, 
the hope suggests itself that seme day they also may serve more | 
largely to help forward the art-education of students. 

It will be seen from the extracts given above that the examination 
for admission to the School of Athens is not confined to traversing 
ground which the university graduate has gone over already. It 
demands a new effort in acquiring knowledge of a special kind, as an 
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indispensable pr soutien for practical work; ‘and the Academy takes 
pains to map out a course of study at once definite and complete. 

Complete, that is, so far as- the elements of the subjects are concerned: 

for it is wisely judged better to make sure that the candidate really 
knows these elements, than to set up some more ambitious standard, 
which might only encourage cram. The programme issued by the 
Academy has above allthis object i in view,—to secure a solid founda- 
tion for the knowledge which i is afterwards to be smell by inde- 

pendent research. 

* On the report of the Examining Commission, the Minister of Public 
Instruction nominates annually two Members of the School of Athens 
(such is their official title), who are appointed for three years each. 
The number of members is limited to six, hence there are ordinarily 
two members in their first year, two in their second year, and two 
in their third year. Since 1873, when a branch of the French school 
was established at Rome, members of the School of Athens have 
been required to pass their first year in. Italy. The school at Rome 
has indeed as its first aim “the practical preparation of members of 
the School of Athens for their work in Greece and in the East.” But 
during this first year in Italy, a member of the School of Athens is 
not obliged to study especially Roman or Italian subjects: he may be 
working at Greek subjects. In 1876, for instance, one of the two 
first-year members was studying Greek ceramic art in Sicily, the 
other was examining Greek manuscripts at Venice. During the two 
years to be spent'in Greece, members of the school have many different 
lines of work open to them, and are usually guided to some extent 
by the Directors judgment as to their special aptitudes or require- 
ments. ‘Before the end of each year each member ‘sends to the 
Academy, through the Minister of Public Instruction, some result of 
his own work. This production is submitted to the judgment of a 
special committee, whose report is usually read at the annual general 
meeting of the Academy. The report is no’ mere form, no bare 
official précis to be hurried over amid a buzz of conversation, and 
then consigned for ever to the archives of the society. It is a careful 
summary of the work done during the'year by each member of the 
school, combined with searching criticism, and often with suggestions 
for future guidance. | In reading one of these reports, it is impossible 
not to receive a very pleasing impression of the relations which. 
exist between the directors and the members of the school, and: 
again between the school and the Academy. Commendation-is given 
ungrudgingly where it .ié due, while the criticisms are not the less 
effective because they are conveyed with kindly courtesy. It is 
interesting, too, to see the variety of the tasks in which the- members 
of the school engage, according to their several attainments and 
tastes.. Take, for instance, the last. report, read by M. Perrot, a 

` scholar well known by his:essays on the-Greek orators, at the meeting 
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of the Academy on November 30th, 1877.. In reviewing the work 
done diring the past year by the School of Athens, the report begins 
with that of the two members who were then in their third year. 
One of ‘these, M. Homolle, had been appointed to conduct the exca- 
vations which the director, M. Dumont, had resolved to undertake at 
Delos. The work of M. Lebégue at Delos in 1873 resulted in the 
discovery, on the western slope of Cynthus, of a primitive shrine, 
combining the characters of grotto and temple, probably the oldest 
sanctuary of Apollo in the island. M. Homolle has devoted himself to 
excavating the once famous and splendid temple of the Delian Apollo . 
on the western shore of Delos, close to the harbour. Hislabours—con- 
tinued, by special permission, for an additional year—have enabled _ 
him to determine the exact dimiensions of the temple, and all the more 
important details of its structure, as well as to collect more than two 
hundred and fifty inscriptions, some of great interest. The other 
third-year member of the school had given his first and second years at 
Athens to studies in Greek and Latin philology; studies, says the. 
report, “ which the school, allured by the charm of travel and explora- 
tion, had hitherto somewhat neglected.” The Director thought “that 
it would be good for M. ,as mental gymnastic, to leave textual 
criticism for a while, and turn to other researches which would demand 
efforts of a new kind, and would supply knowledge which he could 
not fail to find valuable even for the interpretation of authors.” Ac- 
cordingly, on the Directors advice, this student undertook an arche- 
ological exploration of the Ionian Islands, and sent a memoir on this 
subject to the Academy. The criticisms made upon it in the report 
serve to show how real is the critical function of the committee, and 
how genuine a desire is felt that each student should choose the line 
in which he is best fitted to excel. A minute and candid review ends 
by saying, in effect, that the author of-the memoir has collected 
valuable materials for future explorers’ of the Seven Isles; that the 
exercise, so diligently performed, must have been useful to himself; 
but that verbal criticism, grammatical comment on ancient texts, is 
his true vocation; and that it is by pursuing this path—“ little 
trodden by his predecessors ”—that' he’ is peculiarly qualified to do 
honour to the school. Te e . 
The two second-year members—fresh from their first -campaign in 
Italy—had found subjects of work on the south side of the Acropolis, 
where the excavations made by the Archeological Society. of, Athens 
had lately laid bare the ‘space between the Theatre. of, Dionysus and, 
the Odeion of Herodes Atticus,ediscovering about a hundred ex-voto 
offerings to Æsculapius and Hygiecia, and upwards of a hundred and 
seventy decrees or fragments. Of the first-year members in Italy, one 
had spent several months in Sicily, in order to study the collections 
of painted vases formed there fromthe old Greek cemeteries, and had 
produced a memoir “entitled “Studies. on Greek, Ceramic Art in 
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_ Sicily.” The other first-year scholar had applied himself to a thorough ~ 


- _ study of modern Greek, a subject to which the Academy had often 


sought to direct the attention of the students at Athens, but which 
hitherto had found no serious votary except one whose promise was 
cut short by an early death—George Deville. The Roman branch of 
the school, in accordance with the more general character of its 
activity, had produced monographs on other subjects besides classical 
archeology, as, e.g, in medieval history and biography. All this 
various work is reviewed by the committee with appreciative care, 
and in a sympathetic spirit which must be the best encouragement to 
the young authors of the memoirs. The report concludes with a just 
tribute of praise to the Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. This 
journal, which began to exist in 1877, is published at Athens by the 
French School, eight numbers appearing in each year: the volume for 
1877 contained about four hundred pages, illustrated with engravings 
and woodcuts. It contains concise accounts of excavations and 
travels, papers on archeology, epigraphy, philology, historical criti- 
cism, and bibliography. “ The experiment,” say the committee of the 
Academy, “which might have seemed somewhat hazardous, has suc- 
ceeded; but at the cost of what patience and what efforts, those 
alone can know who have had to get a French text printed in the 
East!” Thanks are indeed due to M. Dumont and his colleagues in 
the editorship for what must have been no light labour. 

The Roman branch of the French School, established in 1873, has 
essentially the same constitution as the school at Athens. The first- 
year members of the school at Athens are temporarily members of the 
school at Rome. But, besides these, the school of Rome has six 
other members, appointed in the first instance for one year only—a 
term which, on the recommendation of the Academy, may be extended 
to two or three years. They are chosen with less exclusive regard to 
high classical attainments, and from a wider field, viz., from the higher 
Ecole Normale, the Ecole des Chartes, and the historical and philo- 
logical sections of the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes: the object 
being to have representatives in all the chief lines of study which are 
opened up by the libraries and galleries of Italy. 

The French- School bears the stamp of the French genius-for exact 
organization; its arrangements are precise, with an almost military 
precision; and under its discipline the student is essentially in statu 
pupillari. In order to receive the full measure of benefit which it is 
capable of conferring, the university graduate should go regularly 
through this second course of three years, working under the super- 
vision of his Director, submitting his work annually to the Academy, 
and profiting by the criticism of the committee. A complete training 
is thus offered to those who intend to make these studies their work 
in life; and, in fact, a large proportion of the students who have 
passed through the French School of Athens have afterwards held uni- 
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versity chairs in France, or become eminent in some branch of philo- 
logical literature. Nota few members of the school, indeed, have won 
their maturer fame in other fields; but still its peculiar and distinctive 
function seems to consist in completing the special education of men 
who are afterwards to be archeologists or scholars by profession. 
Another type is presented by the German method of encouraging 
research in Greece and Italy, and it is one which at first sight is more 
congenial to English notions, inasmuch as it is less rigid, and leaves 
the adult student more at liberty to follow his own bent in his own 
way. The Prussian “Institute for Archeological Correspondence” was 
established at Rome in 1829, under the auspices of the Crown Prince, 
afterwards Frederick William IV. of Prussia, and under the direction 
of a Board, which included the names of Bunsen, Thorwaldsen, and 
Welcker. It now ranks as an institution of the German Empire, and 
revised ordinances for its management were drawn up in 1874, The 
object of the foundation is clearly described in the language of the 
statute. This object is, “ to invigorate and to regulate the intercourse 
between learned research in the province of Archeology (or the 
kindred one of Philology) and those lands which were the homes 
of ancient art and science; also to publish, in a more expeditious and 
satisfactory manner, accounts of the newly discovered monuments of 
the Greek and Roman periods.” The chief direction of the Institute 
‘is vested in a Central Board (die Central-Direction), which can hold 
its meetings only in Berlin, and which is composed of eleven mem- 
bers, viz. five ordinary members of the Royal Prussian Academy of 
Sciences; two persons, not members of that body, but resident in 
Berlin; and four persons resident in other parts of Germany. It is 
the duty of this Board to propose candidates for vacancies in the 
secretariate ; to appoint (in certain cases) editors for the publications 
of the Institute; to award honorary diplomas of membership ; to elect 
to the travelling bursaries; to decide, in the last resort, on the disposi- 
tion of funds available for scientific purposes; to control the finances ; 
and to send an annual report to the Academy of Sciences. Under the 
authority of the Board, the affairs of the. Institute in Greece and Italy 
are conducted by resident secretaries, two at Athens arid one at Rome. 
The office is an important and a distinguished one. On a vacancy 
occurring in the secretariate, a name is proposed by the Central Board 
to the Academy, and, on adoption, is submitted by that body, through 
the Foreign Office, to the Emperor; no special proof of qualifications 
is required, the nomination by the Board being considered a sufficient 
guarantee for these. The resident secretaries at Athens and Rome 
are, in fact, the executive of the Institute in all its scientific activity. 
They are charged with the superintendence of its publications, which 
appear regularly in both cities. They prepare the agenda for the 
meetings which are held once a week at Rome and Athens during the 
winter months. It is’also their duty.in the winter to provide a course 
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of instruction in archeology or épigraphy, not only for the exhibitioners 


<- of the Institute, but also (gratuitously) for any Germans who are stay- 


ingat Rome or Athens for purposes of study. The secretaries have, 
further, the charge of the Instituté’s libraries, which both at Rome and 
at Athens aré freely open to all men of. letters or artists ‘who may, 
desire to consult them. 
Five ‘travelling bursaries (Reisestipendia) are awarded annually 
in connection with the Institute.’ -These are intended, asthe ordinance 
relating to them expressly says, to give life’ to archeological study,—: 
to diffuse a. knowledge of classical antiquity which shall not. be only. 
a, book-knowledge.” In: regard to four of thesė five bursaries, it is 
required that a’ candidate shall, within the past three. years, -have 
graduated as Doctor of Philosophy in à tmiversity ‘of the German 
Empire;'‘or else -have passed the examination pro facultate docendi in 
such a manner:as to prove his fitness to teach the ancient languages - 
in the highest class of a gymnasium. The fifth bursary is designed 
especially to promote the study of Christian antiquities belonging to 
the period of ‘the Roman empire. For this it is required that the can-' 
didate‘ shall have completed the course. of. Protestant or of Catholic’ 
Theology in the Theological Faculty of a German University ;, and. 
that, on the first day when the stipend becomes due to. him, he shall. 
not bé more than thirty years of age. Every: candidate, must’ also: 
furnish ‘academic testimonials to character and ‘attainments, as well’ 
as a-brief statement of the objects for which-he proposes to travel.‘ 
The. applications are lodged with the Central Board before. February 
Ist in each year; and the election is made by the Board at its annual 
general. meeting. .Account:is takèn of any literary work which a. 
candidate may have produced; and, cæteris: paribus, preférence is given: 
to the candidate who, in: addition to the indispensable philological. 
training, has:shown that he possesses some knowledge of art-history, 
or that he. has done some’ work: in archeology: The -decision of the 
Board.is submitted for approval to the German *Foreign Office, and: 
the names-of the successful candidates are formally gazetted in the 
Reichs-Anzeiger, usually about the end of July. Then the exhibitioner: 
is free’ to start :upon his travels, and to carry ‘out his own plans. 
During a residence at Athéns or Rome, he ‘is required to attend the’ 
meetings of the Institute, ‘and it is expected.of him that he shall 
promote its general objects.to 'the best of his power: but otherwise 
he is left to his own devices., At the end of his. travels he sends a: 
summary account of..their restlts to the Céntral Board. The bursary’ 
is given originally for one year only, but ‘this term can be renewed 
by the Board, .if*they have satisfactory reason to. think that the holder 
is :doing good work. ie a ee ee ee a es 
The German way of allotting these. travelling bursaries is. charac-; - 
teristic of a-nation in which.the: love of: scientific research:has: struck: . 
deep roots and has.a vigorous lifé. The system:implies, first, that ther 
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candidatés elected by. the Central Board will be men qualified by. 
capacity and by thorough training to make original contributions to ` 
the knowledge of their subject; secondly, that, having been elected, 
they may safély be left very much to themselves. They are, it is 
assumed, bond fide students, who know the standard of performance 
which they are: expécted to reach, and who do not need tuition or 
watchful guidance. The tribunal before which they stand, and in 
whose presence they are to succeed or fail, is not any particular 
Board or Academy ; it is the public opinion. of the German scientific 
world. If we in England should find ‘the system of the French 
School perhaps somewhat too rigidly precise, too little elastic for us 
to imitate with comfort, it is to be feared that for another reason we 
should find the German system in one sense too lax. Among us, it 
can scarcely be said. that anything worthy to be called public opinion 
is brought to bear on scientific or literary work—unless now and then 
on a novel, or.on the creations of some one who is struggling to rise 
from the ranks of that mysterious order which British reviewers call 
“minor poets.” In the absence of such a public opinion—the best of 
all guarantees for a high quality of work—it would probably be 
desirable, if we were establishing an English Institute, and giving 
Travelling Exhibitions or Fellowships, to provide for the direction 
and control of the studies in a mode less strict, perhaps, than the 
French, but somewhat closer than the German. 

England possesses in ample measure all the separate elements of 
success in the field which France and Germany have so long cultivated 
with fruitful results; in no other country of the world is high scholar- 
ship attained by so large a number of persons who also command 
leisure ; the art-collections in the national museums and galleries are 
iù many respects.unrivalled ; nowhere else is the public more able or 
more willing to give generous support to objects which have been 
shown to be for the public good; nowhere is there a more genuine 
love of enterprise, a surer power of conquering the difficulties, or a 
fresher faculty for relishing the delights which are presented by the 
exploration .of the classical lands. The question is only how these 
elements may best be combined and organized. It would be premature 
to propound any detailed. scheme at a time when the subject appears 
likely to be effectively discussed, and perhaps to engage the attention 
of the University Commissions: but there are two or three leading 
points on which it may not be amiss to say a few words. 

I. The first step towards establishing an English School of Archzeo- 
logy at.Athens and at Rome might be.taken by the joint action of the 
English universities. Some fellowships might be given by an exami- ~ 
nation .which, besides the ordinary papers in classics, should include 
questions on the elements of paleography, epigraphy, and-archeology : 
and the holders.of these fellowships might be required. to reside:for a 
certain period in: Greece or: Italy; giving-proof' from time to, time-that 
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they were pursuing their studies to good effect. The Radcliffe Fund 
at Oxford provides at present for three Travelling Fellowships; and 
the statute for the Worts Fund at Cambridge has clauses which 
permit its partial application to a like purpose. It might be worth 
considering whether these funds could not in some measure be rendered 
available for travel with a view to archeological work. These old - 
foundations for Travelling Fellowships, which we are apt to look upon 
as out of date and as unsuited to the requirements of the present day, 
really embody, though in a somewhat crude form, the principle con- 
- tended for by many academic reformers,—viz., that fellowships should 
be applied, not as mere rewards of youthful study, but as means of 
encouragiug mature study. Surely it was something of this kind 
that the founder of the Radcliffe Fellowships had in view, when he 
provided that the holders should travel for at least five years “in 
parts beyond sea,” “for their better improvement;” and the Latin 
letters in which the holders of the Cambridge Travelling Bachelor- 
ships used formerly to report their foreign experiences represented 
the same idea. If fellowships were to be given now for the pur- 
pose of enabling students of natural science to continue their work 
(say) at Naples or Heidelberg, or of enabling students of archeology to 
pass some time in Greece or Italy, this would be no innovation, but. 
rather the attainment, in a definite and practical shape, of objects con- 
templated by benefactors of the universities morethan a century and 
a half ago. In America, the sound principle of encouraging mature 
study.has been recognized in several recent foundations or appropria- 
tions of fellowships, and some of these are expressly Travelling 
Fellowships. Thus, at the University of Harvard, there are four 
Travelling Fellowships of the value of at least £200, tenable for three 
years after the holder has taken his university degree. If Oxford and 
Cambridge could propose definite objects of observation and inquiry 
to their younger graduates who visit Italy and Greece, a great amount 
of ability and learning, now unproductive, would be made fruitful. No 
other universities send forth every year a larger number of travellers 
fitted by general culture to advance the knowledge of ancient art, 
literature, and history: but for want of the special preparation and 
the settled aim which a little organization could easily provide, the 
Englishmian’s winter at Rome, or spring in Greece, seldom leads to 
more than desultory studies, while the French or German scholar of 
his own standing is steadily performing his assigned part in a disci- 
plined service of reseatch. An actual waste of power is already one 
argument in favour of a measure which would help to save it ;, and 
such a waste there will always be so long as highly-cultivated. 
University men, many of them destined to be archxologists or scholars 
by profession, travel or reside in the classical Jands without any such 
motive for exercising their powers as a mission from the University: 
would supply. It-has been assumed throughout thesé remarks that 
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the supposed Archxological Fellowships would not be given for pro- 
ficiency in specially archeological studies alone, but always for this in 
combination with adequate scholarship. It may seem a truism to say 
that no study of the Greek and Roman monuments can lead to much 
unless it is based on a sound knowledge of the languages and litera- 
. tures; but experience would seem to show that it is not superfluous to 
insist upon this point. It would be important to guard against the 
danger of unduly lowering the standard of general scholarship to be 
exacted from the archxologist ;—for it is conceivable that a tendency 
in this direction should set in, and it is certain that, ifit were allowed 
to go too far, the study of archeology itself would be the first to 
suffer. It is precisely because good: work in archeology must be 
founded upon thorough scholarship that the universities are the 
natural and necessary leaders in such a project as this. 

II. Assuming the English students at Rome and- Athens to be 
graduates of Oxford and Cambridge, holding fellowships appropriated 
to the purpose, the question next is how far, and in what manner, 
provision should be made for the guidance and control of their studies. 
The first maxim should be to leave them the largest possible amount 
of freedom consistent with reasonable security for the attainment of 
the objects proposed. On the other hand, it would be necessary, in 
view of possible, though improbable, cases, to have some guarantee 
that work was being done; and it would be highly desirable to give 
- the student opportunities of profiting by the suggestions or advice of 
veterans. The École Frangaise, as we have seen, is placed under the 
scientific direction of the Academy of Inscriptions, who appoint a 
special committee to criticize its productions; the German Institute is 
controlled by the Central Board at Berlin. A similar relation might 
be established between the English School and a Central Board at 
home, which should be composed of representatives from the two 
Universities and from the British Museum. It should be one of the 
functions of this Board to receive annually from each member of the 
School at Athens and at Rome a memoir on the subject of some work 
done by himself during the past year, and to draw up (not necessarily 
for publication) an annual report, comprising concise reviews of these 
memoirs severally. The Board might also be of material service to 
the school by indicating subjects for research, and by giving instruc- 
tion, where it was desired, as to the way in which they should be 
undertaken. Guidance of this sort, so far from being felt as an 
encroachment on individual freedom, would be welcomed by most 
students—perhaps one might say, by all who were likely to do any- 
thing*—as an inestimable advantage; and it would go some way 
towards promoting what is rather wanting in this country, intercourse 
between the elder and younger generations of scholars. It would 
probably be advisable that the Board should have a limited discre- 
tionary power to extend the tenure of the fellowships beyond the term 
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for which they were originally granted: also that it should have the 
chief editorial authority over any ‘Deb loenone issued in the name of 
the school. 

II. A meat director or secretary at Athens and at Rome would 
completé the organization of the institute. He should be an expe- 
rienced archeologist, capable of guiding the work of students who 
sought his counsel; and it would be especially his part to exercise a 
general gupervision, organizing, as far as possible, a judicious division 
of labour-among the several workers, giving unity to their aims and 
efforts, and assisting the entire activity of. the,school to proceed on 
a systematic plan. His office would thus be an element of stability, à 
permanent centre for the corporate life, which a mere succession of 
students would not of itself suffice to constitute. As the vicegerent 
and correspondent of the Central Board, he would furnish it with 
periodical ‘reports on the progress of the studies, and would keep it 
informed on, all matters of interest in connection with archeological 
discovery. Sucha post, with the opportunities for research which a 
prolonged residence in Greece or Italy would afford, might well 
attract eminent men, whose influence would be felt beyond the circle 
of students with whom they were in direct communication, and whose 
presence at Athens or Rome would help to quicken an intelligent - 
public interest in the studies which they represented. In this respect 
‘nothing could be more encouraging than the experience of the French - 
and German institutes, and there is no reason to- believe that England 
would be less fortunate. It does not seem necessary that an English 
institute should begin by having houses of its own at Athens and 
‘Rome, as the French and German institutes have. There is, doubtless, 
a great advantage in having ready access to a select library of 
reference, and there is an obvious convenience in having some reposi- 
tory for.casts:and plans, for objects found in the course of explorations, 
and.the like; but a commencement could be made without these 
things, and, when the way had been felt, they could be acquired after- 
wards, if experience showed them to be desirable. 

These, then, are the three principal conditions that present them- 
_ selves when we consider how-an English school of archeology might 
be established :—(1) aid from the universities.in the form of fellow- 
ships, or of grants from special funds; (2) a board for the direction of 
the studies; (3) a secretariate at Athens and Rome. But I fully agree 
with Mr. Percy Gardner, when he says in a letter to the Times :*— 


“Tt would be useless to set men to study archeology unless that study 
is to lead to something. In Germany every university has its Professor of 
Classical Archeology; in France the Academy opens its doors freely to men 
who distinguish themselves in the study. In England, what is there to be had 
by the study of archeology? . . . The examinations at both Oxford and 
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Cambridge are philological and philosophical, and a knowledge of ancient life 
and art goes for nothing.” : $ 

If the last statement is a little too- strong, that does not invalidate 
the general justice of the criticism. “In contrast with the example of 
Continental nations, it is certainly a remarkable fact that the special . 
study of ancient life and art should be represented ‘in the United 
Kingdom by one solitary professorship, worth æ hundred a year. An 
English School of Archeology at Athens and Rome would ultimately 
depend for its vigour -on this study being adopted into the regular 
course of the universities, and being represented by adequately en- 
dowed chairs at Oxford and Cambridge. It may be hoped that this 
will yet be done. Meanwhile, however, a beginning might be made; 
and until separate English schools could be organized at Athens and 
Rome, recourse might be had to some such arrangement as that which 
Mr. Gardner ‘suggests—viz., that students should travel for half the 
year, while for the other half ‘their studies should be placed in relation, 
if possible, with those of the French or German institutes. The best 
omen for a satisfactory solution of the question is the apparently 
growing disposition’ of English scholars to recognize the principle that 
classical archeology is a part of classical scholarship. 
: es R. C. JEBB. ' 


WHY RITUALISTS DO NOT BECOME ROMAN 
CATHOLICS. 


A REPLY TO THE ABBE MARTIN, 


Haud facile emergunt, quorum virtutibus obstat 
Res angusta domi: sed Rome durior illis 
Conatus. 

JUVENALIS SATIRA, iii. 164. 


HE Church of England, like the English Constitution, and not a 
few other national products, is of such a complex nature, and so - 
perplexing as a problem even to Englishmen who havè not given 
- special attention to its history and peculiarities, that it is not won- 
derful to. find almost total misconception, where there-is not mere’. 
blank ignorance, prevalent concerning it amongst foreigners in .: 
general, but little aided in their search. after information by the 
commoner sort of Anglican chapels and chaplains on the Continent. 
When, therefore, a foreign ecclesiastic is found like the Abbé Martin, 
who has not contented himself with accepting without inquiry the 
popular caricatures of the Anglican system, but has evidently given 
much time and pains to study the question at first hand and indepen- 
dently, his views and criticisms are entitled to a degree of attention 
and respect which cannot be often accorded to the stereotyped objec- 
tions of the ordinary French or Italian controversialist. And the 
query he has put in the August number of this Revæw is un- 
doubtedly entitled to a reply, which I will now attempt to give. 

I may be pardoned for remarking at the outset that to myself and 
others who tried to read between the lines of a former communication 
by the Abbé Martin to another Review last February on a cognate 
subject, it appeared that he was in truth uttering a veiled censure on 
the policy and language of the Ultramontane faction now dominant 
in the Church of France. And it is just possible, it seems to me now, 
that his meaning was sufficiently obvious to those in authority to draw 
forth a hint of the expediency of purging himself from the suspicion of 
too much liberality and toleration, viewed as disaffection, by means of 
a polemical diversion against the Church of England, which we have 
just seen made in no incapable fashion. . 
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For it must not be forgotten that the Abbé Martin’s paper, albeit 
nominally dealing with Ritualists alone, is really a quasi-retractation of 
that earlier essay, shaped into a clever indictment against the English 
Church in general, as undeserving the attachment and allegiance of 
its members, and as being in truth so manifest a failure, if not 
imposture, that no men so far versed in theology and in ecclesiastical 
history as the Ritualist leaders are, can possibly put any faith in its 
claims, or resist in their hearts the overwhelming evidence in favour 
of the Church of Rome, so that they must in consequence be held 
back by motives more or less ignoble from acknowledging and follow- 
ing out their inner convictions. This assumption underlies the whole 
article, and no courteousness of mere phrase avails to cloak its real 
character, on which some further light is thrown by a series of 
Lectures on Ritualism, now in course of publication by the Rev. F. 
Gallwey, S.J., to which I shall have occasion to. advert slightly here- 
after. 

I must begin by traversing the position taken up by the Abbé 
Martin in his introductory remarks, wherein, after sketching graphi- 
cally enough the unrestful, inquiring, anarchic temper of the present 
day, and the rival action of the two great religious- currents of 
thought, he assumes that when the goal of Rome—Catholicism, as he 
names it—has been attained, the problem of the age has been solved 
in one direction at least, and truth with rest acquired by those who 
: have so ended their wanderings. I wish to point out that he arrives 
at this demonstration by leaving all Roman Catholic countries and 
populations out of account, and confining himself to those com- 
munities which are outside the pale of the Latin obedience. Doubt- 
less it is true enough that the massive conservatism of the Roman 
Church exercises a powerful attraction on those who are weary and 
bewildered with the conflicts of opinion, theistic and atheistic, in Pro- 
testantism, and who are ready to turn to the Vatican as the one haven 
where the strife of tongues is hushed in submission to a voice which 
asserts its own infallibility. But what of the religious and mental 
_ condition of the once docile children of the Latin Church? What of 
France, Spain, Portugal, Austria, Italy, even Belgium itself? - Sup- 
pose some particular region were extolled by physicians as a health- 
resort of exceptional virtues, and the many cures effected by even a 
brief sojourn there were trumpeted everywhere; what'would be the 
effect on public opinion of.a discovery that the indigenous population 
was stunted, unhealthy, and constantly thinned by emigration in 
search of health, and by the very diseases for which their home was 
allegetl as a specific? Clearly, the value of Roman.Catholicism as a 
remedy for the spiritual ailments of our time must be tested, not by 
the mere handful of proselytes who declare themselves to have found 
their cure there,.and who as often as not really mean no more than 
that they have gives up thinking about the problems which once 
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occupied their attention, and are content to sit in the dark without 
any longer calling for candles, but by the power it exercises in check- 
ing the generation of doubt amongst its own children. And the broad 
fact is that the Latin area of absolute infidelity and of revolt from the 
Roman aspect of Christianity contains at least twice as large a number 
of millions as is to be found ranked under the banners of Protestant 
scepticism. Not to go further than France itself, it is speaking within 
bounds to say that the Abbé will find three disbelievers in Christianity 
amongst his own fellow-countrymen for every one he could discover 
in England. And this not because of any such confusing rivalry of 
sects as may be pleaded amongst us, seeing that Roman Catholics in 
France are more than 98 per cent. of the population, and that the 
tiny Protestant minority was diminished further between the census 
periods of 1866 and 1872; while the Italian ratio is 992 per cent., 
Spain has about one Protestant in every three hundred of the popula- 
tion, and Portugal one in every eight thousand. There is consequently 
no such simple issue existing as he alleges, for the alienation from 
Christianity is most intense in those countries where the Roman . 
Church has exercised undisputed monopoly ever since the dawn of the 
Reformatic.-,—2d it is therefore wholly misleading to assure us that if 
we desire to escape the advance of Rationalism, there is a safe 
refuge to be found in the Latin obedience; and to represent the 
widespread apathy and indifference to theological speculation which 
characterizes the vast majority of the Roman Catholic clergy, and prac- 
- tically the whole body of the laity, as identical with the attainment of 
religious certitude on all debateable questions. I am not, even in 
thought, charging the Abbé with designed misrepresentation, but I 
believe him to labour under that very disadvantage of traditional and 
prejudiced education which he assigns as thé main cause of Ritualist 
impenitence, and that to a far greater degree than those whom he 
criticizes. 

For while he is quite right in alleging that a violent and mainly 
unreasoning prejudice against Roman Catholicism, which Dr. Newman 
has termed the “ Great Protestant Tradition,” has long existed amongst 
Englishmen, chiefly of the less cultured classes, he appears unable to 
observe, first, that this tradition is bifurcated, and consists far more 
largely in glorifying the characters and defending the acts of the chief 
promoters of the Reformation under the Tudors than in ‘directly cen- 
suring or vilifying Roman Catholicism; and next, that there is a 
positive historical basis for much of the distrust and. disapproval which 
takes the latter ‘form. The Abbé groups together as amongst the 
stock themes of Protestant reproach, and apparently as équally 
unjustifiable for use in argument, the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, the 
Inquisition, the Dragonnades, and the False Decretals. He tells us 
that “the Catholic Church is not responsible for the faults committed 
by her children, that she has disavowed all the crimes committed in 
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` her name, that she has denounced every abuse of things sacred,” &c. - 
I accept his own repudiation, but does he seriously mean to tell us 
that-he can appeal to any genuine, authoritative, and efficacious repu- 
diation of all those things by the rulers of the Roman Church? I have 
at this moment before me, as I write, an exact copy in silver, made by 
the facsimilist employed at the- British Museum, of the medal struck 
at Rome in honour of the St. Bartholomew. It bears on the obverse 
the bust of the reigning Pope, with the inscription “GREGORIVS X10.” 
PONT. MAX. AN. I.;” on the reverse, three dead bodies lying amidst 
scattered weapons on the ground, one armed soldier with broken 
sword just falling, two figures taking to flight, and most conspicuous 
of all, a winged and aureoled angel, with a cross in the left hand anda 
drawn. sword in the right, advancing swiftly to stab one of the fugitives 
in the back, the legend being “ VaONOTTORVM STRAGES, 1572.” Iremem- 
ber that one of the last important public acts of Pius IX. was to 
canonize Peter d’Arbues, a man of whose personal-character for 
holiness absolutely nothing is known, and whose one claim to notice 
is that he was slain by the friends of some victims to his ruthlessness 
as an inquisitor; and I have never yet found any formal disclaimer or 
censure of the Holy Office for its acts in Spain. As to the dragonnades, 
it is true that Innocent XI. expressed no approval of them, but neither 
did he censure them, and St. Simon, whom I have just consulted, 
declares that he was on far too bad terms with Louis XIV., by reason 
of the dispute as to the regale and the five Gallican Articles of 1682, 
to be inclined to bless what he regarded as a mere political measure 
to suppress a civil- difficulty. But when the last of the dragonnades 
began, at the date of the Cevenol revolt of 1703, not only did the 
French bishops preach a crusade against the heretics, but Clement XI. 

granted a plenary indulgence to all Catholics who should take up arms ~ 
for that purpose, and the barbarous atrocities committed by those 
volunteers, who styled themselves Enfants de la Croix, were something 
startling even in that intolerant era. . As to the False Decretals, the 
Abbé Martin is so far right that their factitious character is now ad; 
mitted in all companies where it would be useless to maintain the 
contrary thesis; but'I have before me the Ultramontane “Dictionnaire 
des Sciences Ecclésiastiques,” by the Abbé J. B. Glaire (Paris, 1868), 
in which I find gravely laid down that i f 

“ It is quite wrongly that many historians, theologians, and canonists have 
asserted that they [the False Decretals] had overthrown all the ancient dis- 
cipline of the Church. The thoughts, the principles, the rules, the teachings, 


and the counsels they contain are excellent; they.are a tissue of passages 
borrowed from Scripture, from the Bathers of the Church, from Councils, from 


ecclesiastical writers, from the legislation of the Emperors, in sum, from 
“Special and competent authorities, from the Council of Elvira, held in 305, to 


the Council of Paris in the year 829,” f 

But there is a much graver fact yet to be adduced than this 

attempted rehabilitation, which is, that though a large portion of the 
3G 2 
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Roman Canon Law and of the Papal claims has absolutely no other 
basis whatever than these False Decretals, nothing has been given up 
or even modified since or because of the exposure of the forgery. I 
apprehend that if the Abbé Martin knew some landed proprietor who 
was in possession of an estate unjustly obtained by his grandfather 
by forging a will to the exclusion of the lawful heirs, he would not 
rate the grandson’s honesty very high if he were to say, “Oh yes, I 
know my grandfather did forge the will, and got the estate that way ; 
and it is very candid and noble of me to say so. But it happened 
seventy years ago, and the property has been in our family ever since, 
while the other people are either dead or not stirring in the matter, so 
I shall hold on still.” 

No doubt, it would be a very partial and misleading view to take 
of the Roman Church that these and like matters constitute the whole 
of her system and actual working; but so long as repudiation of 
them is left to private unofficial persons, while authority is at best 
silent, and more often approving, the Abbé Martin is not quite logical 
in requiring that our acknowledgment of the personal virtues of indi- 
vidual Roman Catholics, and.our admission of them to equality in civil 
rights by the repeal of all disabling penal laws, shall be taken to involve 
confession that we were entirely in the wrong in our judgment as to 
the working of the Roman Church when it can have its own way. 

Once more, the Abbé deceives himself as to the scope, intentions, 
and desires of the Association for Promoting the Unity of Christendom. 
In his eyes it denotes loss of sympathy with the English Church, and 
ardent desire for fellowship and absorption in Rome. But just as he 
uses the phrase “Catholicism” as interchangeable and identical with 
Romanism (and most curiously alleges that Ritualists object to call 
` theniselves Catholics), so he here instinctively narrows the range of 
Christendom in the same manner. The aim of the A. P. U. C. is to 
bring about the reunion of all now divided Christians, beginning first 
with the four old historical Churches, Greek, Armenian, Latin, and 
English, but going on to include all Protestant bodies which still hold 
by the Creeds. And the proof that the idea of the Association is not 
what the Abbé supposes is to be found in the fact that a Papal Rescript, 
promulged by Cardinal Patrizi in 1864, at the instance of a leading 
convert, directed all Roman Catholics to abandon its membership as 
altogether infected with heresy, and necessarily leading to latitudinarian 
indifference in religion. The continued existence of the A. P. U. C. in 
the face of such a rebuff as this proves that the Ritualists are no more 
inclined to accept the Roman programme of reunion than Rome was 
to allow that of the Association. i ; 

The truth is that the Abbé Martin, with all his painstaking dili- 
gence, is thirty years in the rear of English Church history. Accord- 
ing to his view, sheer ignorance is the main deterrent of wholesale 
conversion, and as this ignorance disappears gradually before the 
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light of inquiry, and the Roman Church becomes daily better known, 
the prospects of the Holy See will brighten in England. Now what 
‘he augurs for the future. really belongs to the domain of the past—I 
will add, of the unreturnable. In the first revulsion of the discovery 
how unlike the real Church of Rome is to the traditional Protestant 
bugbear, what treasurés are enshrined in her liturgical books, her 
hymnody, her devotional treatises, with the revived taste for medizval 
art and literature, the power of appreciating the saints she has reared 
and the missions she has’ established, everything belonging to her 
seemed enveloped in a golden cloud of glory; and entranced devotees, 
in most cases repelled by the scandals and abuses.of the Church of 
England, which they were close enough to see accurately, and driven 
further still by the bitter hostility of their ecclesiastical superiors, 
flocked eagerly into that which seemed to them a very Land of 
Promise. Men famous for learning, for ability, for zeal, for piety 
abandoned the Church of England in crowds, and two great epochs 
of secession, in 1844 and 1851, seemed to foreshadow the drain of all 
the true vitality to be found amongst us into an alien stream. These 
men threw themselves into their new system with fervid enthusiasm, 
and have themselves or by their pupils béen for thirty years busied in 
controverting publicly and privately that Protestant tradition of which 
the Abbé Martin comiplains, and have at any rate succeeded in making 
the Anglo-Roman community a much more prominent, noticeable, and 
influential member of the English body politic than it has been since 
the accession of Elizabeth. ~ But how has that operated in the interests 
of proselytism? Thus, that since the year 1857 scarcely one clergyman 
of intellectual distinction or personal influence sufficient to produce so 
much as a passing ripple on the surface of Church life by his secession, 
has quitted the communion of England for that of Rome. It is not 
merely that the seceders have been numerically much fewer than in 
the earlier period, but that they have been personally and collectively 
insignificant and unregretted. Clearly, there is a flaw in the Abbé’s 
reasoning here, and it is, to’ say the least, more than likely that the 
greatly increased knowledge now possessed by English Churchmen of 
the real character of practical Romanism helps to deter them from 
seceding, because they know that the difficulties and abuses they must 
encounter in their new communion are certainly as great, and probably 
` greater, than those they are familiar with at home; with this ad- 
ditional - consideration, to which no light weight attaches, that they 
see the visible progress of wholesome reform in the Church of Eng-. 
land, athe steady abatement >of ' nuisances, extinction of abuses, 
establishment of new or revival of disused agencies for good; while 
they perceive that in the Roman Church, contrariwise, the man who 
chafes against scandals may not even hope to see them removed, but 
must choose sullen and dumb acquiescence, or else the title of “bad 
Catholic” as his reward for remonstrance. 
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I come now to consider the three reasons which the Abbé Martin 
has assigned as mainly deterring Ritualists from entering the Roman 
Church. And first he places interested motives. Now as to this, the 
reply seems to me very conclusive. The Church of England may be 
compared to a great scalene triangle, bounded on its longest side by 
the other ancient historical Churches of Christendom, with which its 
polity and doctrine have the largest amount of common matter; on 
the second side by so-called Orthodox Protestantism; and on the 
shortest side by Rationalism. Necessarily, those who occupy the 
actual frontier line in any of these three directions are under the 
temptation to cross into the adjoining territory, and so to transgress 
their own assigned limits. As a fact, the thing does happen, and 
has happened, now and for three centuries past. Some leakage in 
each direction is to be looked for, so long as human nature continues 
what it is. But although there have been, at the lowest computation, 
proportionably as many Evangelical clergymen in our time whose 
sympathies were entirely with Dissent, and Broad Churchmen who 
preferred Unitarianism and Deism, as High Churchmen who leant 
towards Rome, it is only the last-named who have had to any practical 
extent the courage of their opinions, and readiness to make great 
sacrifices in order to follow their consciences. I am unable, speaking 
under correction, to name ten men in either of the two former schools 
who have abandoned their clerical position under circumstances in- 
volving them in poverty, but those of the third section who went out 
to begin life over again with no settled prospects can be counted by 
the hundred. And as to be a pronounced Ritualist now is to volun- 

` tarily abandon all hopes of professional advancement; to be pelted 
with defamatory epithets by bishops, newspapers, and parliamentary 
orators; to be at the mercy of any three lewd fellows of the baser 
sort whom a wealthy and unscrupulous faction may hire as spies, 
informers, and prosecutors; to be the sport of biassed tribunals which 
(as the Lord Chief Justice has explained) do not care to observe even 
the forms of law, not to say the spirit of justice, when dealing with him; 
to give his days and nights for many years together to unremitting and 
unrewarded toil, and in a great proportion of instances to derive either 
nothing at all or the barest pittance from his calling,—I see no reason 
for believing that the spirit of self-sacrifice is less awake and vigorous 
now than it was in 1851, or that the call of conscience, were it in the 
direction of Rome, would be less courageously obeyed. It would be 
. difficult indeed to find at this moment ten Ritualists of mark who gain 
anything by their connexion with the Established Church, while nothing 
would be easier than to count many who not only derive nought from 
ecclesiastical funds, but freely pour their own private resources into the 
treasury of the Church. As to the married clergy, it is a notable proof 
of the strength of habitual prejudice that the Ahbé Martin does not see 
how his reference to this subject causes a really sound and tenable argu- 
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ment against the Roman Church to present itself. According to his 
view, a married English clergyman who begins to doubt the validity 
of his position is. gravely in-error if he allow his family ties to affect 
his decision at all. > ee. ' 
He quite fails to take account of this aspect of the question: that 
a married clergyman becoming a Roman Catholic can never hope to 


‘be employed in ecclesiastical work again. He'may be, as one whom 


I knew well was, an unusually profound and brilliant preacher, he may 
be'a wise and skilful director of consciences, he may be an indefatig- 
able visitor of the sick and aged, he may be heart: and soul, in every 
fibre of his body, in every cell of ‘his brain, an ecclesiastic, a: minister 
of God, and yearning to spend and be spentin His service. But Rome 
canand will give him nothing to do (though she-has acknowledged the 
permissibility of a married clergy in the Uniat Churches); she con- 
demns him perforce to lay communion; to the continuous breach of 
pledges made solemnly to God, and not to this or that particular 
human society; to: be a house-decorator, as in one instance known 
to'me, a low-comedy réciter and author, as in another, a mere loafer 
about billiard-rooms and the like, as a third I could- name, and so 
forth.: Is not a broad fact in the direction of deterioration like this, so 
abject a failure in utilizing material far superior to the average hedge- 
priest, lifted morally. much above the celibate clergy of Spanish and 
Portuguese America, not to probe sores nearer home, entirely against 
the Abbé Martin’s reasoning? What is the special attraction in being 
told “Because you have entered into a state of life which the Church 
accounts as holy, and done so by means of a Christian sacrament, you 
shall not be permitted to serve God any longer, but must be expelled 
from His ministry (though the Prince of the Apostles, St. Peter him- 
self, was chosen to his.office as a married man), while men who are 
more than suspected of immorality, but, who have not formed any 
hallowed domestic ties, may be found by scores and hundreds amongst 
our clergy?” No doubt it looks very specious to urge secession upon 
married’ clergymen on the plea that the very completeness of the 
sacrifice it involves points it out as the higher way, and therefore to 
be followed; but I have much reason to believe that in not a few 
instances the motive which has prompted the secession of such men 
has been the wish to be permanently free from the moral and religious 
checks of the clerical profession, and to be at liberty to adopt uncensured 
the habits of a fast layman; while as regards the destruction of worldly 
prospects, considered as a test of sincerity and as a proof of being in 
the right way, the Abbé mustesee that a Roman Catholic clergyman 
who should think it right to get married; as a forcible protest against 


-the unhealthy working of the law of celibacy, would ruin himself just 


as effectually, and, by parity of reasoning, would be bound in con- 
science to do so. Itis a mere matter of detail to add that the induc- 
tion as to the Eves Who hold back our ecclesiastical Adams from the 
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tight path is imperfect, for several Ritualist leaders are unmarried 
men; others have private incomes, and spend far more on the Church. 
than they have ever received from its funds; and in some instances 
Eve has plucked the forbidden fruit alone, and: has gone over to the 
Roman Church, leaving Adam behind wnseduced, but with the 
difficulties of his position indefinitely aggravated. 

Let us come now to thé motives of sentiment or feeling, next 
alleged as deterrents. These are, the Abbé tells us, vanity, self-love, 
affection. Vanity prevents a man from resigning a leading position, 
and forfeiting the regard of a large congregation which he has drawn 
together; self-love represents as a disgrace the painful avowal of hav- 
ing been in error for “ thirty, forty, fifty years,” and of having helped 
to mislead others during that time, while to follow conscience and 
reason rather than passion and interest, through pain and humiliation, 
to the great and noble goal of conversion, is a difficult thing, though 
an evidence of uprightness and force of character; and lastly, the close 
ties of personal friendship, nowhere so strong as in England, and 
regard for a Church which “represents all that is beautiful, noble, grand, 
which has produced so many great writers, has formed so many noble 
characters, is so blended with the whole national life of the people, 
that it has become, as it were, the living embodiment of every high 
and holy thought, memory, purpose, life,” prevent a man from 
abandoning that which has “blessed his cradle, moulded his young 
life, appealed in after-years to his generosity and to his heart, to aid 
in ameliorating and reforming society, which is;in short, his mother 
and bosom friend.” All this tempts them, we are told, to deceive them- 
selves, to resist conscience, to avoid sacrifices, and to endeavour to 
think it their duty to stay where they are, continuing to reform a com- 
munion on which, in these latter days, Providence has seemed to pour 
down blessings. Accordingly, they invent theories of the “ primitive 
and undivided Church,” of “ branches of the Church,” of the origin of 
Christianity, and.of the character of the Reformation in England, 
and so forth, spending time, money, effort, learning, in propping 
up systems which have no foundation in fact, and are perpetually 
contradicted by history. . l , S 

Well, as regards the two former reasons here assigned, the same 
reply is obvious as that made to the earlier count of the indictment, as 
to interested motives. Men did go out thirty years ago under just the 
circumstances detailed, did forsake important spheres of labour and 
attached congregations, did confess themselves to have been blind 
leaders of the blind, did pass through the disgrace and humiliation 
of conversion. What has there been in the thirty years since to make- 
the position of advanced High Churchmen in the clerical ranks per- 
sonally easier than it was then, so as to lull them into the morbid 
. repose of a drugged conscience? Has the offence of the Cross ceased’ 
for them, does their religion walk now in silver slippers, and no longer 
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barefoot along a flinty road? The answer iè plain, that they are still 
the one school which is yet reviled and baited on all sides, and not 
less now, after its loyalty and its wisdom have been proved by forty 

` years of brilliant and unexampled Church revival, due absolutely and 
indivisibly to its unaided toil, than when it first broke the slumbers of 
an episcopate reared in Hanoverian traditions, and desiring nothing 
less than to be forced to confront new problems, and essay paths untried 
for ten generations. 

Were all this changed, were its unexampled services to the Church of 
England (which, to use the phrase of the Pall Mall Gazette, it has 
made “ interesting”) frankly recognized, and were simple toleration 
granted to its members, not to say gratitude, rewards, dignities, showered. 
upon them, it would be plausible, even if it were unjust, to suggest that 
vanity and self-interest keep them where they are.. But denounced by 
one of their ecclesiastical rulers as “ conspirators,” by another as guilty 
of anomia, by a third as “traitors” who are to be “ squeezed out,”—the 
accusers in all three cases being men who have, to say the least, not been 
zealous champions of the English Church, whether doctrine, discipline, 
or morals be taken into account;—pointedly excluded from even the 
minor distinctions and prizes of the Church, and harassed by incessant 
worrying, from the petty baiting of ill-conditioned parishioners, to the 
unconstitutional and illegal ukases of the revived Star Chamber, their 
lines have not fallen in such pleasant places as to tempt them to 
remain where they are for any cause save that of duty. They have 
practically far more to bear than their predecessors who seceded in 
despair of reform in 1844 and 1851; and I submit that the Abbé 
Martin is not justified by facts in assuming that their consciences are 
duller and their self-sacrifice less than was the case with members 
of the same school thirty years ago. 

There is, besides, another rejoinder which rebuts‘the argument. By 
speaking of men who have been in the advanced High Church ranks 

for “thirty, forty, fifty years,” the Abbé has barred himself from con- 
sidering the case of the younger members of the Ritualist school, 
those who have been born into a comparatively late stage of the move- 
ment, and know nothing personally of its earlier struggles, vicissitudes, 
and conquests. He is dealing with men of fifty, sixty, and seventy 
years of age. Now, the simple fact is that while men of the “mere 
Anglican ” type have, in a great multitude of cases, remained all these 
several terms of years exactly at thdir starting-point of 1828, 1838, 
1848, and have never progressed an inch, even in power of compre- 
hendjng the religious changes of the times; contrariwise, every 
Ritualist clergyman over fifty years of age—I might almost say every 
one over forty—has had to confess himself to have been in error, to 
acknowledge that he has begun only at a comparatively late period to 
realize the logical necessities of his doctrinal position, to apologize 
to his people and to the Church at large for having been so long 
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halting between two opinions, and to expose himself to ridicule, mis- 
representation, and positive suffering in defence of these his finally 
matured convictions. And I may cite, in illustration, names made 
familiar by recent events—Mr. Bennett, Mr. Rodwell, Mr. Pelham Dale, 
Mr. Ben Oliel, and last, but very far from least, Archdeacon Denison, 
whose “ Notes of My Life” I recommend to the Abbé Martin’s atten- 
tive perusal. l : : 

‘I do not propose to traverse the main outlines of the third clause in 
this count of the Abbé’s indictment, that which deals with the clinging 
affection’ felt by Englishmen for their national Church. But I-would 
ask him, if it be really an ‘institution such as he has described it in the’ 
paragraphs I have honestly summarized without inserting a syllable 
of my own, does it not look very much as if ‘God Almighty were in - 
the plot against the Roman mission in England? ‘Is-there ańy other 
religious communion in the world, outside the Latin pale, to which 
the Abbé Martin thinks such language of wiwilling eulogy fairly appli- 
cable, any other so startlingly like a real Church as to deceive the very 
elect? ` Nay, could he truly say so much for the Latin Church itself at 
this moment in Portugal, in Austria, in Bavaria, in Mexico, in Brazil ? 
Surely, on his own showing, even if the Ritualists be in error when 
yielding to the glamour of such an unique society, their mistake is a 
noble and’ pardonable ‘one, and not justly to be qualified with the 
injurious motives he has ascribed to them. Those of us who have 
least sympathy. with Lacedemonian policy can ‘yet admire that old 
saying of the Laconian mother'to her son going to battle, Srdpray 
axes, Tavray koo pet.” . oan 

It is true that in his very next paragraphs the Abbé Martin assails 
the Church’ of England forcibly, and holds the reverse ‘of the medal up 
to public view. He complains, as indeed F. Gallwey does also, of 
Ritualism as a more “subtle and dangerous” form of the Anglican 
tradition (by which I understand hiù to mean-that it is a more effectual 
barrier against secession, which is perfectly true im fact), and speaks of 
the seductiveness of its picture of the Church as originally a federation 
of patriarchates, and of Catholicity as the basis of all true doctrine ; 
but, he asks, what are these save specious and delusive semblances and 
mirages, which, when:closely examined, prove contrary to the Gospel, 
to the practice of primitive ages, and even to reason and good sense? 

‘And then, in a sentence I do not pretend to understand, he adds, 
this theory “has produced the Eastern Churches, almost all of them 
dead or dying for the last many centuries; it has produced the Church 
of England, which is to-day that which it has been often described in 
language not more severe than just, as ‘a monstrous anomaly,’ a 
‘monstrous failure’ a ‘stupendous self-contradiction, a ‘practical 

failure? a ‘scene of utter disorder, &e.” 5. - i; 
I would fain say a few words on this paragraph before I proceed to 


* e Sparta is thy lot, adorn her.” 
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cite the yet more trenchant phrases in which the indictment shifts from 
the Ritualists to the Church of England asa whole. As regards the 
theory that the Christian Church was organized at an early time in 
the form of a federation of patriarchates, I fail to see how it can be 
contrary to-the Gospel, for the obvious reason that all four Gospels 
end their narrative at a date anterior to the formal organization of 
the Christian Church, as something apart from and independent of 
Judaism, while even the Acts and Epistles scarcely carry us down to 
the first beginnings of a diocesan episcopate, discoverable in the 
Pastoral Epistles. But the Abbé Martin knows as well as I do that 
the idea he dismisses so airily was not merely present to the minds of 
those eminent divines of early Christendom who defined the, Creed 
and shaped the polity of the Church, but that it is actually embodied 
with singular precision of statement in the sixth Canon of the 
(Ecumenical Council of Nicea; the second and third Canons of the 
Ccumenical Council of Constantinople; implicitly, though not verbally, 
in the eighth Canon of the Ecumenical Council of Ephesus; and in the 
twenty-eighth Canon of the @icumenical Council of Chalcedon; those 
four chief synods of ancient Christendom of which St. Gregory the 


‘Great, in language now and for many centuries embodied in the 


‘Roman Canon Law, says: “ As the four books of the Holy Gospel, so 
I acknowledge that I receive and venerate the Four Councils: to 
wit, the Nicene, . . . the Constantinopolitan, . . . further, the first of 
Ephesus, . . . and also Chalcedon. . . . I embrace them with entire 
devotion, I maintain them with the fullest approval, because upon 
these, as on a squared stone, the building of the Holy Faith arises, 
and in them consists the rule for each man’s life and conduct” (Lib. 
I. Regest. Epist. xxiv. cited in Corpus Juris Canonici, Decret. I. 
xv. 2). And each Pope at his coronation is obliged to swear that he 
will keep the teaching of these four Councils, “usque ad unum apicem 
immutilata servari” (Decret. I. xvi. 8). As to Catholicity of doctrine, 
rather than submission to the Roman Pontiff, being the basis of 
Christian solidarity in the Church, I now adduce another’ authority, 
by which the Abbé Martin is equally bound. The Fathers of the 
Council of Trent, in their Decree on the Symbol of Faith, enacted in 
the third session, February 4, 1546, speak thus: “ Wherefore it [the 
Council] has decided to have set forth, in the very. same words as those 
wherein it is read in all churches, the Symbol of Faith which the Holy 
Roman Church uses, as that first principle wherein all who profess the 
Christian faith necessarily agree, and the firm and only foundation against 
whick the gates of hell shall neve? prevail, which is of this sort: ‘I believe 
im one God the Father Almighty,’ &c.,”"—the Nicene Creed being 
quoted in full. ` l ; i 
What he means by the Anglican- theory (which to his mind must 
imply a post-Reformation date) having produced the Eastern Churches, 
which are older than Romeitself, I confess I donot understand. Perhaps 
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what he does mean is, that if these Churches, which in early Christian’ 
days were far more populous, important, and full of intellectual 
life, than the depopulated provinces which then composed the Roman 
patriarchate, had submitted to the Roman claims, yielded up their 
primeval independence, and recognized the Pope, not the Creed, as the 
centre and bond of Christian union, the course of history would have 
‘been signally altered, and Islam would not have displaced Christianity 
in so many Oriental regions. If this be what the Abbé intends, I have 
only to say that it belongs to the sphere of unsupported conjécture, 
and not to that of ascertained fact; capable of serving as material for 
solid argument. ve eee 
' His charge against the English Church collectively, is that it 
works badly, and never sò badly as when it puts forth a little fresh 
life and vigour; that the bishops for three hundred years past have 
never proved ‘equal to their duty, notably just now, and for the 
last fifty years—a proposition I, for one, do not dream of disputing ; 
that there has never been quietness, peace, and order in thé Church 
of England save when tied hand and foot by the civil power, and when 
the Sovereign has gagged bishops and Convocation, and brought about 
thereby an interval of order and peace, which is also that of nothing- 
ness; that every attempt to infuse new life has produced schisms and 
convulsions which have nearly destroyed the Church; that even now 
Ritualism, and Ritualism alone, is compromising.the very existence of 
the Establishment ; while the universal condemnation of the efforts of 
Ritualists in the direction of Catholicism, despite the acknowledged 
zeal, self-denial, and devotedness which mark them, show that they 
are working against the very principles of Anglicanism itself. 
, .I must be permitted to offer my compliments to the Abbé for the 
skill and adroitness with which these cuts and thrusts are made. 
Itis a real intellectual pleasure to contrast his delicate rapier-play 
with the clumsy bludgeon-flourishing of Mr. Edward Jenkins, for 
example.- But “he is wasting his science of fence by assailing the 
wrong persons. To show the purely insular Churchman, the mere 
Anglican, that there are grave faults, startling anomalies, and fotorious 
abuses of theory and practice in a communion which he has taught 
himself to regard as an improved edition of Apostolic Christianity, 
is effective enough, but the whole raison d'étre of the Ritualist move- 
ment—taking it in the widest sense as denoting the energizing 
„vanguard of the entire Catholic Revival in each stage of its forty 
years’ onward progress—is the reform of abuses and the development. 
of efficiency in the Church of England. I doubtif the Abbé Martin 
can tell us anything in this direction which Ritualists do not know 
already; but if he can unearth any scandal, or disclose any weak 
point which has escaped their detection, I can assure him that they will 
thank him for his help, and simply remark, “Here is another piece of 
work cut out for us.” ` 
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Before touching on the Abbé’s broader charges against Anglican- 
ism, it is desirable to correct two errors of fact into which he has 
pardonably fallen. In the first place, it is not only incorrect to say 
that Ritualism is the single cause of the present peril of the Establish- 
ment, but it is not even indirectly one of the causes. The Abbé is so 
far right in making the statement that it has been made before, and 
that very loudly, by two classes of persons. In the first place, the 
extreme Puritan school has incessantly repeated it to the bishops, 
whom it believes to be collectively much more concerned for the 
Establishment than for the Church, in order that they may be induced 
to employ severer measures of repression against the Ritualists, in the 
hope of thereby maintaining their own civil privileges; and in the 
next place, the bishops have in many instances repeated it in their 
turn, with the hope of inducing the moderate High Church school, 
which is conservative above all things, to join them in the raid upon 
Ritualists, regarded as the inbringers of revolutionary change. But if 
he will look into the facts for himself, he will notice that the agitation 
for disestablishment is due to causes which are operating in every coun- 
try where there is an Established Church; that the main influence at 
work here and now is Nonconformist hostility to the very notion of 
any State Church, quickened by the sense of social inferiority which 
Dissenters feel and resent very keenly ; that the particular shape the 
agitation is taking at present has nothing whatever to do with 
Ritualism, but is a struggle of Nonconformists for superior burial 
rights over the clergy in the churchyards of the Establishment— 
superior, not merely equal, in these salient respects: free choice of the 
bodies to be interred, free choice of the person to officiate, free choice 
of the service-to be used, whereas the Church is tied down strictly by 
law in all three—with avowed intention to claim similarly superior 
rights in the churches, declared to be national property, when the 
churchyards have been conquered; and, finally, that the three 
branches of the Anglican communion in which disestablishment has 
already been effected, Ireland, Canada, and the West Indies, are all 
markedly non-ritualistic, while all things point to the Presbyterian 
Establishment in Scotland as the next subject for operation. Doubt- 
less it is true enough that a small section of the Ritualists has been so 
aggrieved by the recent lawless encroachments of the civil power on 
the spiritual domain, that it is now lending its aid to the forces at work 
to separate Church and State, but it has come. up as a late‘ally. In 
the next place, the Abbé, when alleging that Ritualists are working 
against Anglicanism itself, and cannot justify their position, does but 
echo, as he truly says, a wholé chorus of English objectors, from the 
bishops downwards,-who assert the very same thing; and it is not 
surprising that he should use such a weapon when put into his hand. 
I might traverse the statement generally by simply replying that the 
cardinal principle ef Anglicanism, as laid down in formulary after 
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formulary, in Prayer Book, Articles, Canons, Acts of Parliament, and 
so forth, whether sincerely or not, is appeal to the early Church of the 
first five centuries as the standard of doctrine and practice, and that 
Ritualists are trying to make this appeal a fact and not a theory. But 
I will take up broader ground, and put the matter to a practical issue. 
The Abbé will admit, as a logician, that enfeeblement or failure must 
be the unvarying result of any course of action which conflicts with 
the requirements and nature of the body acted on. Let an agricul- 
turist use a dry and thirsty soil for crops which need abundant 
moisture, such as rice; let him feed his graminivorous animals on 
meat; let bhim sow his corn when the ground is bound hard as iron 
with keen frost, and what will come of it? Now Ritualism, in that 
extended sense of which I have previously spoken, has been at work 
for more than forty years in the Church of England, and has grown 
from very small beginnings to be the most active and energizing of 
its factors. If it have been an alien and hostile element, the results 
of its: introduction must needs be marked enfeeblement and decay of 
the whole body it has affected. But the precise contrary is the most 
patent of facts. It is not Ritualists aloné who say so, but their most 
embittered and persistent enemies and detractors. In the opening 
sentences of the joint Allocution against the Ritualists put forth by all 
the English archbishops and bishops, save those of Durham and 
Sarum,.on March 1, 1875, they say: “ We acknowledge, humbly and 
thankfully, the mercies vouchsafed by Almighty God to the Church of 
England. By His blessing on the labours of the clergy and laity, our 
Church has of late been enabled in a marvellous manner to promote 
His glory and to advance His kingdom, both at home and abroad. If 
we judge by external signs,—the churches built, restored, and endowed 
during the last forty years; the new parishes formed in that time, 
especially in our great towns and cities; the vast sums of money 
voluntarily contributed for the promotion of religious education; the 
extension of the Church in the colonies and in foreign countries, 
including the foundation of more than fifty new sees; the great 
increase in the number of persons of all classes who .by prayers and 
labour assist in the work of. converting souls to Christ,—all bear 
witness to the zeal and earnestness of the clergy and laity of the 
English Church.” „And then, more suo, they tur round in the very 
next paragraph to revile and blacken the only people who have 
brought this state of things about. Next, there has been a represen- 
tative gathering of the Low Church clergy held yearly for the last 
half-century, and known as the Islington Conference. In every recent 
meeting of that assembly, one or other ôf the speakers has adverted to 
the marvellous change for the better which has come over the whole 
Church of England as a corporate institution, and has incidentally 
brought in the date of the revival-as about forty years in operation, 
Now, the only new factor which was introduced at that period: was the 
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Oxford movement of. 1833, which has been influencing the country ever 
since. The Broad Church school had its innings from the death of 
Queen Anne till the French Revolution, and as nearly as possible 
killed the Church of England in its religious aspect, besides making it 
a very sink of jobs and abuses.. The Evangelical school, taking its 
rise after Wesley and Whitfield had made its work easy, did a great 
deal for the revival of personal religion, yet not only essayed' no 
corporate reforms whatever within the Church, but actually created 
modern Dissent, which it fostered, till, from one-seventh at most of the 
population as it was at the close of the last century, it is now about 
three-eighths, and the most powerful rival and thwarter of the Church. 
And the large central mass then, as now, and as always, was mainly 
inert, and quite incapable of originating movement. Therefore it 
follows that the present conspicuous révival is due exclusively to the 
forlorn hope of the High’ Church school; and the inference from this 
fact must be drawn in one of two ways. Either Ritualism is the only 
true and genuine Anglicanism, under’ which alone the Church of 
England can really thrive and prosper; or it is so much better, tested 
by its results, than Anglicanism, that it ought, on the mere ground of 
practical expediency, to be substituted for it. The Ritualists them- 
selves take the former View, and the objection to the latter is that 
already stated, that an element out of harmony with the body into 
which it is introduced cannot tend to the str ength or nealiny develop- 
ment of that body. 

Now to return to. the Abbes charges. against the Church of England 
generally, as a monstrous anomaly and' failure, which never knows 
order and quiet save in drowsy trance, which buys life at the price of 
schism and disorder. I would ask the reader, in the first place, to 
compare this language with that which I have cited above, as to the 
fascination exerted by the English Church upon its sincere adherents, 
and to see how far the two are capable of being: reconciled when 
placed side by side. Nobody cared about the Church of England, 
save as a source of income, when it was in Broad Church hands a 
hundred years ago; few peoplé cared about it in-the earlier part of 
this century, and Cobbett’s “ Legacy to Parsons” will help to tell why; 
but the attractiveness about it-now is that it does. work, and that with 
marked vigour, under exeeptional disabilities imposed from without; 
whilé its anomalies, like those of the English Constitution itself, are 
due to an intricate series of counter-checks, preventing more evil and 
friction than they cause, but which are, I:well know, peculiarly unin- 
telligible and exasperating to: the French mind,. which attaches far 
more value to symmetry of con%truction than to efficiency of working, 
just as in French literature finish- of style is ‘set incomparably above 
intrinsic weight of matter.. But I desire to point out that the circum- 
stance to which the Abbé. draws particular attention as the one fatal 


blot peculiar to ‘the, Church of England, that it. never-is quiet and 


— 
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orderly without being half dead, and that whenever it is alive and 
vigorous, it is also full of strife and disturbance, holds good of the 
Church Universal all through ecclesiastical history, from the earliest 
times down to our own day. The three great eras of Church life and 
of theological literature—the fourth, the period which bridges the 
twelfth and thirteenth, and the sixteenth centuries—are all times of 
‘conflict, The golden age of the later French Church was when Louis 
XIV., aided by Bossuet and De- Marca, was struggling to wrest the 
regale from the Pope, and when the Jansenist controversy was occupy- 
ing all the keenest intellects in his kingdom; while the first half of 
the third century, the tenth, and the eighteenth, the three chief eras 
of ecclesiastical peace, are the least active and honourable in the 
annals of Christendom. The Abbé has come upon a general law, 
and has thought to restrict its incidence to one solitary example. 

Next in order of the charge comes the statement of the intellectual 
reasons which the Abbé regards as deterrents. He is far less clear and 
precise on this head than on the two former, and the sum of what he 
has got to say is that Ritualists do not look at [Roman] Catholicism as 
a whole, so as to get a full view of its harmonious unity and other 
transcendent merits, but take it piecemeal, and so do not see the true 
connexion of its parts; that they do not read history with the prede- 
termination to disbelieve everything alleged against Rome, to make 
the fullest. allowances for incontestable objections, as due to individual 
faults, not to corporate blameworthiness,—that is, that they wrongly 
fail to do in the case of Rome what he forbids them to do in the case 
of England,—and to acknowledge as the inevitable conclusion that not 
only does the Roman Church work well, but that it is the only com- 
munion which does work well. 

To my apprehension, this passage, which I have abridged, but not 
consciously coloured, is not in the least a statement of the intéllectual 
reasons which impede secession; it is a complaint that Ritualists do 
not enter on the inquiry by “ sacrificing their intellect,” and begging 
the question they are supposed to be proving; it is, in short, an ' 
averment that they have no business to have any intellectual reasons 
at all against conversion. I should be glad to have the process of 
survey which the Abbé suggests somewhat more clearly indicated, as 
also the observatory from which the bird’s-eye view he recommends 
can. be obtained, for I cannot discover the least clue to either in his 

` remarks. As to the main issue raised here, I will touch on it by-and-by. 

He does, however, adduce in a subsequent division of his argument 
a real intellectual difficulty, which he has classified separately, under 
the head of moral and disciplinary questions: namely, the Roman. 
doctrine of Authority. And here, while putting his finger with prompt 
accuracy on the weakest point of Anglicanism, its laxity of discipline, 
he is yet conscious that he, as a Frenchman, in magnifying authority 
as the’root-principle of all religion, views the,matter from a stand- 
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point widely different from that of Englishmen, accustomed to consti- 
tutional liberty, a plant which has never thriven in France, and of 
which France has never even had a near view, save under the huckster- 
ing, priggish, and Philistine rule of Louis Philippe. The truth is, not 


only that every Frenchman regards government as an end and goodin ` 


itself, and the citizen first and chiefly as a governable entity ; but that 
modern Roman theolo gy, forsaking even mediaval teaching, has come 
round to the Lutheran heresy of the total and unmixed depravity of 
human nature, and goes on the principle that the smallest relaxation 
of restraint on the intellect straightway brings in unbelief, and the 
slightest liberty of the will means vice ; so that the only way to keep 
the Church and Society from chaos and dissolution is to tie every one 
up tight, except a very few rulers and‘a few more spies, and to let 
both rulers and spies feel that they are watched and punishable in 
their turn. What this comes to in Roman Catholic school discipline 
the Hon. and Rev. William Petre has been telling the English public 
lately; what it comes to in the ecclesiastical and political spheres I will 
cite from the pregnant words of Pomponio Leto, which are believed 
to convey the sentiments of the late Cardinal Nobili-Vitelleschi, since 
an Italian prelate cannot be charged with viewing the question 
through the spectacles of an impenitent English Liberal like myself. 

Pomponio Leto, asking why it is that Catholic societies exclusively 
in modern times are agitated by the spirit of violent, brutal, and 
envious revolution, from which Germany, England, Switzerland, and 
America are free, declares that the only possible answer is the exaggera- 
tion of the principle of Authority, forcibly inculcated by the Latin 

“Church ever since the Reformation, and still more since the French 
Revolution. 

“ This thirst for authority, called forth in the first instance by the insubordi- 
nation of the age, and kept up with the view of maintaining order and unity 
in the Church, too often results in destroying the first and impairing the 
second. . . . Moreover, the excessive use of authority in relation to the 
masses has the result of weakening and sometimes of suppressing the working 
of individual consciences, by absorbing their sense of personal responsibility 
in the sole conscience of Church authority, and so the perception of good and 
evil ceases to be personal and Spontaneous. . . . Itoften happens that the 
Catholic, unless gifted with unusual superiority of mind, has no knowledge of 
good and evil other than that which he derives from the external authority, 
which in many cases is represented by any chance individual. . . . The 
consequence of such an excessive submission to authority is that the human 
conscience, being often ill-guided, is likely to go astray; at any rate, having 
never learnt to judge for itself, it loses the capacity for so doing, grows gradu- 
ally weaker, and at last becomes impotent. . . . The recoil from such a 
despotism in the present day frequently throws the pupils of the Jesuits 
into revolutionary excesses. . . . Hence arise the subtleties, the 
mental compromises, and the disingenuousness, too frequently met with, 
amongst our people. . . . All countries governed by the Ultra-Catholic 
régime are without any appreciation of the real nature of authority, which is 
alternately adored with servility and subjected to outrage.”* ° 

* "Otto Mesi a Roma: Febbrajo. 
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- The Abbé complains because English journals still quote the words 
of Cardinal- Bonnechose in the Senate, though uttered more than a 
dozen years ago, “My clergy is a regiment; when I say, March, it 
marches.” Surely, the point is not how long ago they were uttered, 
but their truth, whether they did not compress into epigram the whole 
policy ofthe French episcopate, and whetherthat policy hasnot remained 


unaltered sinice, to the serious injury of the French Church. Andina 
‘clever but thoroughly unsubstantial defence of that Church as it now 


is, he has made certain statements which I am going to dispute. "He 
says first; that if the Church were left free by the State to act, the 
ecclesiastical despotism now existing would be relaxed, and the old 
provisions of the Canon Law touching collation to benefices and the 
ixremovability of the clergy would be restored. I reply (1) that the 
existing state of affairs is due to the plot of Pius VII. with Napoleon I. 
against the liberties of the Gallican Church, and therefore has the 
highest possible Roman Catholic sanction; (2) that the same policy 
is being carried out more and more in the Anglo-Roman body, where 
the State does’ not meddle at all; (3) that the Bishops in Belgium 
extort bonds of resignation from the beneficed clergy ; (4) that-the 
Vatican decrees, by annilling episcopal independence, and giving 
the Pope direct and immediate jurisdiction in every diocese, have 
extended the very same principle much more widely and in a higher 
sphere, so that it is now an integral part‘of the whole Roman system. 
When he urges that the unpopularity of the Church in France, as 
contrasted with the popularity of the Church in England, -is -due to 
the firmer attitude of the forherin never paltering with the right, or 
sacrificing its independence, I simply ask him if he remember—he* 
cannot forget—how and why it was that the French clergy, when 
Louis Napoleon was making his way to imperial power through 
treason-and massacre, and when their decision might have turned the 
wavering scale, blessed the Man of Decémber, and won for themselves 
the undying’ hatred of ‘his victims and their friends? Was it not a 
bargain as to. the occupation of Rome, entered into with certain 
bishops, who-then put the screw on their. subordinates? And it is 
still believed that the disastrous war of 1870 was prompted by clerical 
intrigue far more than by dynastic motives; so that the clergy are 
even now much more unpopular than the Empire. nore 
And as to the peasant level of the French clergy, and the excuse 
that the absence of gentlemen ‘from’ their body is‘merely in conse- 
quence of the similar-disappearance of gentlemen from democratized 
civil society, I really must say-that jhe Abbé-is playing with us, and 
relying on our unfamiliarity with the France-of to-day. It was a 
remark of a duke’elected as a deputy to the Assémbly not long ago that 
he-never met-so many brother-dukes in his life as-he did amongst his 
colleagues; and whatever may be the effect: of the abolition of privi- 
leges, and of the rise of a shoddy aristocracy’ with sham names and 
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forged titles, now swarming in every department of France, neverthe- 
less the fact is that the riódlesse are still a very powerful factor, numeri- 
cally and influentially, in French ‘rural society, and not without their 
weight in all save the Radical manufacturing centres. There are sixty 


thousand (?) French priests out of a total of a hundred and fifty thousand - 


ecclésiastics, and-on any reasonable estimate of the proportion of 
gentlefolks:in the nation, there ought to be at least three or four 
thousand priests drawn from the higher social grades. As a fact, it 
would be difficult to find ten, outside the Jesuit body. Nay, the Abbé 
Bougaud’s statistics now tell us that so far from the nobility alone being 
absent from the French’ clerical ranks, there is scarcely a fraction of 
the priesthood drawn from the middle class, whether professional or 
commercial, and that everi the supply of peasants has fallen off to such 
an extent that every diocese in France: save Paris is undermanned, 
that three thousand béneficés are vacant and cannot be filled, and that 
three thousand parishes besides have neither priests nor church. Two 
more remarks may fitly end this negative portion of my reply : first, 
that I must offer the correction that English Ritualists are not so 


enamoured of the practical working of Infallibility in the Roman Church ` 


as to desire its introduction here, any more than English Liberals covet 
the institutions of Spanish American republics in- exchange for their 
own monarchical form of government; and next, that the Abbé has laid 
undue stress on the: circumstance that Dr. Pusey has translated and 
adapted a ~work on confession by Mgr. Gaume: -The'truth is that 
Ritualist, in considering: how they may best strengtheri and adorn the 
Church of England, act in the spirit of:thë old Peruvians, who held that 
gold, wherever. or with whomsoever found, bélonged to the Sun-God 
and the Inca. The, modern Ritualist is entirely free‘from the strait- 
laced prejudices of his Anglican brother, and is perfectly ready to take 
a hint or adopt 'a useful’ addition from any quarter whatsoever, and 
does not care a straw whether a Roman cardinal or a Baptist minister 
be its original parent, whether it be a Jesuit invention, like thé Ignatian 
retreat, or a Nonconformist one,like the’ mothers* meeting ; no more 
thinking himself bourid to copy everything where he has found some- 
thing, than his countrymen ‘feel any obligation to-import Chinese 
manners into England alongwith their tea. - > -- 

It will not: be' inexpedient, for the sake of narrowing the issue, to 
preface the pésitive division of this reply by stating what the reasons 
are why some: few ‘Ritualists, clerical ‘and lay, dó become Roman 
Catholics,-before explaining the ‘reasons’ why the “main body do not. 
I have;had unusual facilities forecoming to distinct conclusions on this 
subject,-having had’ much conversation with persons who have after- 
wards secéded, besides having read most of-the manifestoes which the 
seceders have in agreat number of cases - published, either as ‘their 
own justification, oř in the hope-that the arguments which prevailed 
with themselves may equally influence others. And first, I have never 
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yet, in the whole course of my experience, known one person who 
has been brought over to the Church of Rome as the result of such a 
dispassionate, historical, and theological course of study of its claims 


‘and system as the Abbé Martin recommends to the Ritualists. I am 
_ not asserting the thing to be impossible in itself. That would be 


begging the whole question at issue. I am merely stating the fact for 


‘what it is worth, and do not forget that Cardinal Manning, who is 


probably more familiar than any man living with the art of pro- 
selytism, has denounced the “ appeal to history ” in questions of religion 
as “heresy and treason”—a tolerably sufficient proof as to the sort 


_ of evidence he thinks discoverable by that process. I should classify 


nearly all the converts with whom I have had any acquaintance under 
three heads—(1) those who have seceded from causes of temperament; 
(2) those who have done so from sentimental motives; and (3) those 
who. have gone on what I may call practical grounds. 

By the first class I mean persons like the late F. W. Faber, to 
whom, from their natural disposition, the Roman system is power- 
fully attractive, who make no pretence at all of inquiry into its merits, 


- but accept it eagerly because they like it; just as they might like 


oysters or pastry, without caring to know anything about the nutritive 
value of those articles of food. So; too, there are minds whose’ bias 
is just in the opposite direction, which are innately Evangelical or 
Rationalist in tone, and are never easy till they find their congenial 
atmosphere, in which alone they can breathe with comfort to them- 
selves. But there is no evidential value in cases of this sort, and they 
form but a small percentage of the whole. 

I may illustrate the next class by a story I once found in some. 
Roman Catholic book of religious anecdotes, whose name I have 
forgotten. A married pair—they were French Protestants—were 


* . driving in an open carriage through a street where the gentleman had 


some business to transact. He pulled up at the door he wanted, which 
happened to be just opposite a beautiful, old Gothic church, and 
entered the house, leaving his wife behind in the carriage for about 
twenty minutes. When he returned, she said to him, “My dear, I am 
a Catholic, and: desire to be’ received into the One Church. I have 


` been looking across at that lovely building there, and am convinced 


that the religion which its builders professed must’ be the true one, 
and far superior to that of the people: who built our Protestant 
temple.”. And accordingly she was received within a few’ days, 
followed, if my memory be not at fault, by her husband, overpowered. 
by the cogency of the lady’s argument.. It is something that the 
pbuilding did not happen to be the cathedral of Cordova, or the Jumna 
Musjid of Delhi, for then the pair might have tumed Mohammedans. 
There is so much which is august and stately, so much which is graceful 
and picturesque, so much which is profound and mysterious, so much 
which is heroic and romantic, in the history and aspect of the Church 
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of Rome, that minds which have more imagination than judgment, 
more emotion than logic, are apt to be carried away by the sheer 
impulse of admiration; and to believe on trust that what held good 
of the twelfth century, for instance, is equally discoverable now, that 
the exceptional splendours which have arrested their attention are 
mere average specimens of pervading glory. I can dono better here 
than quote the words of one who in his degree did as much as any 
one to foster this mode of thought, the late Augustus Welby Pugin, 
written long after he became a Roman Catholic :— ` 


‘All anterior to the Reformation is regarded and described as a sort of 
Utopia—pleasant meadows, happy peasants, merry England—according to 
. Cobbett; bread cheap and beef for nothing, all holy monks, all holy priests— 
holy everybody. Such charity, and such hospitality, and such unity, when 
every man was a Catholic. I once believed in Utopia myself, but when tested 
by stern facts and history, it all mélts away like a dream.”* 


The sentimental attraction takes, however, a comparative form more 
frequently than a positive one; by which I mean that persons who are 
keenly alive to certain obvious faults in the Church of England, often 
weak just where Rome is strong, are indisposed either to make the 
best of these defects, or to labour personally for their-correction, but 
secede for the sake of finding the contradictory of that which has 
displeased them, and that without inquiring whether it is really to be 
had where they seek it, or whether there may not be counter- 
balancing disadvantages of which they are unaware. The commonest 
of all these motives is the notion carefully inculeated by Roman con- 
troversialists, and accepted without examination by the mass of 
ordinary people, that there is absolute harmony and unity of doctrinal 
teaching within the Roman pale, as contrasted with the strife and 
conflict of opinions isi the Church of England. Theologians who 
have tested the matter know better, of course, but they are always a 
slender minority. Or it may be weariness at being worried, and 
scolded, and hustled, and rabbled, whether as cleric or laic, for 
divergence from the standards of popular English irreligion; but this 
is akin to a boy’s enlisting’“as a soldier‘vhen made uncomfortable at 
home. Chief of all the sentimental reasons, however, is disgust at 
the almost unbroken and unvaried misconduct of the collective 
English bishops; their lack of moral courage, their servility to the’ 
civil power, nay, to mere popular opinion, however crude, ignorant, and 
even openly irreligious; and, above all, their uniform failure to regard 
themselves and to act as the natural heads, and therefore as the natural 
leaderg, champions, and protecters, of the clerical body, as the J udges 

do for the Bar, and the Horse Guards does for the army. 
' Iam simply putting down here complaints which have been made 
‘to myself, and which have usually been directed far more against 


# Pugin’s Earnest Address on the Establishment of the Hierarchy, 1850. 
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bishops who lay claim to High Churchmanship than against open and 
professed Evangelicals who know no better. The charge is not, so 
far as I have ever heard it made, that the bishops do not encourage 
and lead the Catholic Revival, instead of always acting as drags upon 
its wheels; much less that they, like the Crown, will not promote 
Ritualists (since these regard themselves as the constitutional Opposi- 
tion, not yet entitled to the good things of the Ministry); but that 
they never come forward to correct any popular misapprehension, 
to allay any wild panic, of which the clergy are the objects, but 
themselves swell the chorus of vituperation at the top of their 
voices, lest they should incur any share of the passing unpopu- 
larity. This was notably the case quite lately when the storm was 
raging about the “Priest: in Absolution.” Not one bishop had the 
boldness to say plainly that the Church of England teaches auricular 
confession in its Prayer Book, and that clergymen who were -simply 
carrying out its directions, are more honest, loyal, and consistent, 
than those who not merely neglected but reviled the practice, and 
ought accordingly to be let alone. What is perhaps worse in this 
connexion was that the specific charge made at the time was that 
certain Ritualistic clergymen had wantonly put a book, declared to be 
obscene, into public circulation, the actual fact being that they had 
bought up the book with the express purpose of withdrawing it from 
circulation, and that so effectually, that the copy which Lord Redes- 
dale produced as his brief in the House of Lords had, as Mr. Collette, 
the well-known Evangelical solicitor and controversialist, has incau- 
tiously told us, to be—— well, informally conveyed, by the person 
to whom its publicity is due. The story has been denied since, but 
it came from a friendly pen, and has every mark of probability 
aboutit. Now, not only did no bishop attempt to rebut the false accusa- 
tion, but several of them repeated it. And lastly in this category, the 
complaint is often heard that Ritualism, which is at the worst a devout 
and earnest movement, erring if you please, but ardently Christian 
and missionary, is the only kind of clerical action with which a bishop 
will interfere penally. Open depravation of Christianity itself in the’ 
pulpit, personal immorality of life, daring nonconformity in public 
worship, gross neglect of pastoral duties, illegally exacted fees for 
gratuitous offices, deliberate sordidness and irreverence in the minis- 
tration of sacraments; all these I have myself known to have been 
laid before bishop after bishop, with no result whatever save a 
snubbing to the complainant, while the slightest hint of Ritualism 
was sure to meet with immediate attention and expression of readiness 
to suppress and punish it if possible. That sort of thing sends men 
over to Rome. 

It may seem somewhat curious if I put, as I now do, doubts as to 
the validity of Anglican Orders, as to the canonical jurisdiction of the 


‘English Episcopate, and, above all, as to the Tatal character of the 
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interference of the State, whether in Parliament or in the Law Courts, 
in the spiritual domain, under the head of sentimental reasons for 
secession, as they certainly have caused many to secede. But I do so 
because my experience is that they are almost never the original 
moving causes, but are simply caught up subsequently, in nineteen 
cases out of twenty, as a justification for seceding, by those who have 
first been carried away by their emotions, and then try to persuade 
themselves and others that they have been actuated by reason and 
study alone, an assumption disproved by ten minutes’ conversation 
with any one versed in the subjects named, and by the fact that the 
seceders never so much as inquire whether things are any better in 
these respects in the Roman Church, but take on trust there what they 
demand to have proved here by tests which are asked for in no other 
case, 

Last come the practical reasons. These rank under three clearly 
marked heads. First is the wish to be free from clerical obligations, 
and to enjoy the unrestraint of laymanship. This, though not cover- 
ing a very large number of cases, does unquestionably account for an 
appreciable fraction. Next,—and this chiefly affects lay folk,—residence 
in some part of the country not yet covered by the rising waters of 
the Catholic Revival, or where neglect, sordidness, or a narrow and 
illiterate Puritanism, are still dominant. It has often happened that 
persons who have found religious privileges, which ought to be 
accessible to every member of the Church, denied even to their 
earnest entreaty, who have been shocked and revolted by wanton 
irreverence and profanity in word and act by some clergyman,* certain 
to be condoned by his bishop if invoked; or equally alienated by the 
timorous refusal of an incumbent to do what he knows and confesses 
to be his duty, lest he should compromise himself; have cut the knot 
by secession, even though involving themselves in the difficulty of 
having to make long journeys, at infrequent intervals, to obtain their 
new ministrations. And finally in this category come what are in my 
experience the immense majority of cases, namely, those who, from 
motives of sheer mental laziness and sloth, and of unwillingness to 
face the spiritual problems of the day for themselves, go out of a-com- 
munion which bids them “prove all things, and hoid fast that which 


* It is not a little curious how there is an actual craving in certain types of Protes- 
tantism to exhibit irreverence quite gratuitously, and where there is nothing to testify 
against. I will give an instance from my own experience, which occurred when I was a 
mere boy, not yet even an undergraduate, and reared amidst the ordinary Irish Protestant 
surroundings of thirty years ago. It so happened that my tutor, a pious, but Orange 
clergyman, was asked to administer the Holy Communion to a sick person in the house. 
He agreed to do so, but of course had nô altar-plate for the purpose. I, knowing then 
nothing of the dignity or of the suitable decencies of the rite, but_ moved by instinct 
alone, procured a silver goblet and small salver for his use. He bade me never to do so 
again, but-to bring him a common wine-glass and cheese-plate, saying that he strongly 
objected to such fuss and ceremony, and that the commoner things were for the purpose, 
the better. I said nothing, but was secretly shocked, and now believe that I then received 
the first impetus which urged me on by degrees from my traditional beliefs to my present 
theological standpoint. 
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is good,” into one whose easier counsel is to use their intellect only so 
long and so-far as it may lead them into the haven of Rome, and 
thenceforward to abandon.all the trouble and sin of thinking, which 
will be much better done for them by the Church, acting through the 
agency of a qualified‘director. Iam bold to say that this is, beyond 
all others, the chief motive and incentive to secession, so far as I have 
ever been able to examine and test the matter. What its moral value 
is, I leave my readers to decide. 

I now come to offer my own account, by no means minutely exhaus- 
tive, of Ritualistic stubbornness and tenacity in continuing within a 
Church whose rulers either actively persecute or passively disapprove 
men of that school, in which they receive hard blows and scanty or 
no pay, where every man’s tongue and hand are against them. 

1. The first and most obvious consideration is that Ritualists find 
themselves by no act or choice of their own, but by the circumstances 
of their birth, education, and surroundings, members of the Church of 
England, and that the presumption so far is that it is God’s will that 
they should stay where He has placed them. Of course this argument 
can be met by the objection that the same holds good of the most 
degraded paganries in the world, and that, on this showing, men ought 
to remain Thugs or cannibals. But the conditions of change are very 
unlike in the several cases. Roman Catholicism, take it at its best, 
is only a variety, and not a very remote variety, of the’same creed and 
polity already held by English Churchmen, and is not at all so plainly. 
and obviously a step upward and for the better as any form of Christi- 
anity is when compared with savage cults, It is a question of degree, 
not of kind. If it can prove its claims, well and good; but the con- 
tention of the ordinary Roman controversialist is that the presump- 
tion must be always held to be in favour of Rome, and the burden of 
proof lie with those who dispute her title, not with those who press it. 
This, however, is the reverse of the process in all other cases of claim 
by outsiders, and it is not the duty of English Churchmen, any more 
than it is of Italian or Spanish Churchmen, to take for granted that 
their position is untenable, and to endeavour to prove it such. As 
well call on the owner of an old entailed estate to give up possession 
to any claimant who may allege a flaw in the title-deeds, without 
clearly establishing his own superior right. 

2. Next comes the fact acknowledged by several candid Roman 
Catholics, by Welby Pugin, by Dr. Newman, and by the Abbé 
Martin himself in that former paper of his on Ritualism, that the 
Church of England, whatever its defecjs may be, is the great “ break- 
water” against the progress of infidelity in this country, and is thus 
discharging an important national work more successfully by far, be 
it said with submission, than the Latin Church is doing in France, 
Spain, and Italy. There is no proof, to say the least, that a transfer 
of allegiance, by removing a number of stones, Would strengthen this 
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breakwater, or help to erect another as serviceable. For no fact is 
better established than the scantiness, poverty, and ineffectiveness of 
Roman: Catholic apologetic literature or .efforts against Rationalism 
and infidelity. If the Abbé Martin cite Dr. Pusey’s version of Mgr. 
Gaume’s manual on confession, as showing how England is forced to 
. borrow from Rome, I would refer him in turn to the “Démonstrations 
Evangéliques” of the Abbé Migne, where he will find the Anglican names 
of Locke, Burnet, Leslie, Clarke, Stanhope, Tillotson, Warburton, 
Bentley, Lyttelton, Butler, Porteus, Milner, Paley, and Buckland, to 
cite no more, in the list of authors included, and remind him further 
‘that at the epoch of the great Deistical assault on Christianity in the 
last century, it was England, not Rome, which routed the assailants; 
while if there be any eminent and successful Roman apologists for 
Christianity against the newer forms of unbelief living now, I: am not 
fortunate enough to be acquainted with their names, save the possible 
exceptions of Hettinger and Reusch. 

8. There is, so far as I can see, no evidence that the Roman Church 
in her own lands is doing what I may call aggressive missionary work 
at all so vigorously or successfully as the Church of England. I do 
not forget that in France the evil wrought by the disastrous interlude 
of Atheism under the first Republic has never yet been wholly undone; 
but no such plea can be entered in palliation of the Church’s failure in 
the two great southern peninsulas. The educated classes are in open 
revolt everywhere; the boasted hold on the lower classes, as Fenianism 
in Ireland, and Garibaldism in Naples and Sicily, have demonstrated, is 
precarious in the extreme. Even here in England, despite of prose- 
lytism, aided by Irish and Continental immigration, the Roman Church, 
asthe marriage returns prove, does not hold its own, and cannot main- 
tain its natural ratio of increase (4'50 per cent.) compared with the total 
population,* lavish though it be in establishing clerical plant. Still less 
is it effective as a missionary agency amongst those unattached waifs 
and strays who profess no creed, nor does it practically influence the 
Dissenting bodies, and indeed its Welsh mission is a complete and 
abject failure. On the other hand, I myself ministered for years to a 
congregation of which the majority had been Methodists, Baptists, 
and Independents, and I know of several others similar in various 
towns. It is not a very unreasonable deduction from these premises 
that the Roman Church, from whatever cause, cannot do the work in 
England that Ritualists can and do. 

4. Not only does the missionary Roman Church in Great Britain fail, 
except so far as it poaches op Anglican preserves, but its value as a 
moral educator is open to grave question. Those who are familiar 

* The ratio of Roman Catholic marriages to the total number was 2°65 per cent. in 
1848. Then came the great wave of Irish immigration, which sent the rate up to 4°26 
in 1851. The No-Popery agitation of that year showed its result in 1858 by a rate of 


5'09. Under.Ritualism, jt had dwindled in 1874 to 4-00 per cent., and the Public Wor- 
ship Act has raised it again to 4°26, the proportion of 1851. 
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with its system are aware that the amount of direct control and 
influence exercised by its clergy over those who in any practical way 
admit their claims is very much greater than that which Anglican or 
Protestant ministers commonly enjoy. But in England: the number 
of Roman Catholics convicted of criminal offences is enormously out 
of proportion to their ratio of the population, and very far exceeds 
that of the Church of England, though the latter is held accountable 
for every one who does not definitely avow. himself as a member of 
another society.* And in Ireland no reasonable doubt exists that if 
the Roman clergy chose to deal as promptly and forcibly with agrarian 
murders (exclusively a Roman Catholic crime) as they do with mixed 
marriages, or with voting for the wrong candidates at elections, they 
could destroy that combination of the peasantry.to shelter assassins 
which makes their capture and conviction well-nigh impossible. Orange- 
men are bad enough, Heaven knows, but at: least. they do not shoot 
their opponents from behind a hedge. The deduction from these facts 
is that the Roman clergy either cannot or will not press the moral law 
adequately on their flocks. Why should a Ritualist, who does press it, 
sit down humbly at the feet of such teachers to learn their method? 
5. Next, it is to be remembered that the Emancipation Act, which 
helped to draw. the English Roman Catholics out of their long retire- 
ment, very shortly preceded the Oxford movement; and since that 
time, notably since the impetus given them by the convert element, ` 
they have been familiar figures in general society. We know all 
about them now, they are no longer shrouded in mystery; and the 
impression they create, on the whole (I have no wish to word it 
offensively), although the Roman Church shows at its very best in 
England, where it is forced to be cautious and moderate, is not that 
of superiority to English Church people. They are distinctly more 
narrow, apathetic, and negative, more incapable of interest in higher 
thought, even on religious topics, less earnest and willing—apart from 
those who devote themselves directly to clerical or conventual life—to 
work in and for their Church. Indeed, the complaint I ‘hear from 
Roman Catholics is, “We can get money enough for almost any 
scheme we start, but they drop through one after. another, because we 
cannot get the men.” My ‘own belief is that the fault of this, too, lies 
with the Latin clergy, in their craving to officialize everything, and 
to keep the reins of power in their. own hands, reducing the laity to 
mere passivity. Ritualists, whose strength lies in an attached and co- 


* There are about 1,000,000 Roman Catholics in England and Wales, out of 24,000,000, 
= 450 per cent. But the criminal Protestant Ghildren, boys and girls, detained in 
English reformatories on Dec. 31, 1877, were 4,289, and the Roman Catholic ones 1,346, 
or more than 24 per cent. of the whole number, i.e., nearly six times their proper ratio. 
Yet, while there is but one Anglican clergyman for every 1,044 of the whole population 
for which the Established Church is responsible, there is a Roman Catholic priest for 
every 555 of his co-religionists in England and Wales, without counting members of 
active religious orders of both sexes, who have greatly increased,of late years, and share 
the work. 
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operating laity, do not see how they would gain by the wholesale 
clericalization which would follow on submission to Rome. 

6. I come now to a sorer place, but Iam bound to probe it. Our 
general experience is that conversion to Rome involves, in a large 
majority of instances, sudden, serious, and permanent intellectual and 
moral deterioration, especially as to the quality of truthfulness. I 
allow the exceptions to the full. I count not a few converts amongst my 
own personal friends; there is one convert at least, clarum et venerabile 
nomen, who enjoys, in his enforced retreat at Edgbaston, a far higher 
degree of love and reverence amongst us Anglicans than he receives 
from his present co-religionists. But the broad fact is as I say, and the 
most conspicuous example of all is the best proof of it. I had the 
moral beauty of conversion brought home to me not very long ago by 
learning that an educated professional man of my acquaintance, on the 
evening of the very day when he was received, with all a neophyte’s 
tender graces still freshly clinging round him, was locked up for getting 
drunk and assaulting the police; a thing which had never happened 
in his Anglican days. I will cite another instance, which I regard as 
graver, because deliberate, and adopted under very high Roman 
authority and counsel indeed. A sisterhood with which I had some 
relations of occasional service was got at and tampered with, so that 
about two-thirds of the whole body seceded in mass to the Roman 
Church. Of course, as usual in such communities, the property, 
whether realty or personalty, belonged to all the members jointly. 
Each had a common right and interest in it, and most of it had been 
given to the Sisters as an Anglican body. But the seceders took every- 
thing, the whole of the furniture, bedding, linen, plate, glass, books, &e., 
except a few English Bibles and some personal. articles which could 
be directly identified, and summarily turned the non-seceders out of 
the house, to shift for themselves as best they might. This was not all. 
The bills for the past quarter came in soon after, for the meat, bread, 
groceries, and the like, which the whole community had been consuming. 
The seceders refused to pay any part whatever of the debts, though 
they had consumed the far larger share of the goods, alleging that 
they, as Catholics, were not bound to pay the debts of Protestants. 
It was not long after the Saurin v. Starr trial that all this happened, 
and the Superior of the steadfast minority consulted the Superior- 
general of her society, asking her what she should do. “ Your claim,” 
was the noble Christian reply, “would stand good at once in law, but 
it is better that you should put up with the loss than give the world 
the sorry sight of Sisters quarrelling with one another about money.” 
Which does the Abbé Martin’ prefer of these two lines of conduct, of 
which the former, I must repeat, was not spontaneous like the latter, 
but advised by very highly-placed Roman ecclesiastics indeed? I 
could add some more facts, well-nigh as telling, but I have said enough 
to show that the few convert does not necessarily rise into a higher 
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moral sphere. As for the intellectual question, one fact with which 
experience makes me familiar, is that the very first thing most new 
converts do is to sell off all their books,—not merely those Anglican 
volumes which have perhaps ceased to be useful; but general literature, 
and even Roman Catholic theology itself. This I have noticed scores 
of times; as also that most lay male converts sink into cold religious 
indifference, scarcely distinguishable from scepticism. 

7. Once more, Ritualists fail to see that fellowship in the Roman 
Church has proved any warrant or safeguard against doctrinal or 
moral error in the past. The English Church has, at the worst, 
originated but two sects,* Quakers and Methodists: of whom the 
former have won an honourable name for unbroken peacefulness and 
unremitting charity ; while the latter have diverged less from Catholic 
standards of doctrine than almost any other large Protestant body. 
But Rome not only has caused the separation of the East, and the 
revolt of all Northern Europe, but is the parent or grandparent of 
every other Western sect, from Socinians to Mormons inclusive, save 
the secret remnant of the Albigensian Gnostics, and even they were 
largely recruited from the Franciscans of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. It is all very well to quote: “They went out from us, but 
they were not of us. For if they had been of us, they would no doubt 
have remained with us” (1 St. John ii. 19, Douai version); but an 
infallible society which cannot prevent formidable schisms and heresies 
from growing in its own bosom, and issuing thence to spread them- 
selves outside, does not seem to possess any clear advantage over a 
fallible one, which has never given rise to one-fiftieth of the mischief, 
even if charged with that wrought here in England by ex-Roman 
bishops and priests, under pretext of reformation, in Tudor days. 

8., An issue which is broader and more visible than any yet dis- 
cussed is the wonderful revival of the Church of England itself under 
Ritualist influence, to which the Abbé Martin has borne generous 
testimony in that other paper of his, wherein he observes quite truly 
that the most striking peculiarity about it is that, unlike all merely 
sectional movements, this one has been and is powerful not only 
within its own immediate area, nay, its own communion, but is telling 
strongly on the separatist bodies themselves. His words are :— 

“The rising tide is not limited to the members of the Anglican Church ; it 
has even extended to the Dissenting communities, and to the Wesleyans in 
particular,...... and it is not one of the least curious and least consoling 
symptoms, that we find the most implacable enemies of Ritualism carried away 
by the movement which they wish to oppose. Progress is made in everything: 


in doctrine, in worship, in charitable works and institutions, and in religious 
practices ; all have been drawn into the Anglo-Catholic current.” 


Now, a Christian can explain an unparalleled and varied movement 
* Plymouth Brethrenism arose in Ireland, and its original parent, the learned John 

Aerie pene a Presbyterian before he founded the sect whenge Mr. Darby borrowed 
is chief ideas. 
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like this only on the hypothesis of Divine grace. That grace, as 
theologians agree, may be ordinary or extraordinary in its channels and 
manifestations. Ifit be ordinary here in England, then it must prove 
that the Church of England is a true Catholic body, drawing grace from 
valid orders and sacraments, to abandon which would be schism. If it 
be extraordinary, then God is dealing with us by miracle, and under a 
special dispensation, as when He sent Elijah and Elisha to minister in 
the northern kingdom of Israel, with no hint in their teaching that its 
citizens were bound to go south and be reconciled to the High Priest 
in Jerusalem; and it is our duty to wait God’s pleasure so long as He 
is plainly working amongst us, nay, with us as His instruments; and 
not to go elsewhere, with, to say the least, small prospect of finding . 
the like tokens of spiritual revival; and none at all of being allowed 
to undertake like reforms of evils. 

9. On this follows a consideration which is perhaps even weightier. 
While the English Church has during forty years been drawing ever 
closer to ancient standards of belief and practice—very much as 
still needs to be done—the Church of Rome has, contrariwise, not 
only made a brand-new creed with only one article, “I believe in the 
Pope” (whereas Ritualists prefer a religion more than eight years old), 
besides upsetting the moral law by making Liguori a Doctor of the 
Church, and his “probabilism” her accredited doctrine, but has been 
deteriorating into gross and puerile superstition (Montalembert called it 
“idolatry”) of the most mechanical type during the same period. The 
popular cults which, eagerly pushed on by authority, have well-nigh 
supplanted the religion of the Missal and Breviary, are as thoroughly 
Pagan in spirit as the revived culture-worship which is the last gospel 
of Materialism. I tabulated some results of inquiries I made on this 
head in a paper on Ultramontane Popular Literature in this Review 
for January, 1876, and those who would like a convenient manual of 
the subject may be referred to “L’Arsenal de la Dévotion, Notes pour 
servir à Histoire des Superstitions,” par Paul Parfait (Paris, Georges 
Decaux). Old-fashioned English Roman Catholics were much exer- 
cised in their minds thirty years ago by the new-fangled Italian 
devotions and cults thrust upon them, some of which Dr. Newman has 
described as “like a bad dream,” but even such a dream is a Para- 
disiac vision compared with the ghastly nightmares I refer to. Now,I 
do not profess to say what is the duty of a born Roman Catholic, 
who finds these things in his Church under high sanction, and who 
knows that he is expected to be at least silent concerning them, if he 
cannot openly yield them his assent. But there is no question at all 
that’an English clergyman voluntarily taking office in a Church which 
permits such usages and tenets to be recommended to the faithful, be- 
comes as guilty and responsible as if he had invented them every one 
himself. And I, for one, have no mind for such accountability. 

10. Further, no one can be reconciled to the Roman Church, without 
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(a) submitting to one thing which involves express disobedience 
to a Divine command, the refusal of the Eucharistic chalice to the 
laity, so that the lay convert cuts himself off for life from whatever 
special grace or benefit is derivable thence, and the convert who 
takes Orders binds himself to mutilate the administration of the 
Sacrament; (b) accepting the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, 
which, however innocent it might be-as a mere speculative opinion, 
explicitly contradicts the well-nigh unanimous teaching of ancient 
Christendom, and (e) the tenet of Papal Infallibility, which all who have 
even cursorily examined the evidence know to be a shameless and inde- 
fensible figment, repudiated till the other day by many of the greatest 
Roman Catholic divines, and whose recent promulgation cost the Roman 
Church many of her most distinguished and faithful sons. Some ten 
years back, a fervent Catholic was arguing with a Protestant on the 
claims of the Roman Church as evidenced by the great men she con- 
tinues to produce and attach, and he cited as palmary instances three 
living names, the first that of a theologian of rare learning, acumen, 
orthodoxy, and lofty personal character; the second that of a famous 
lawyer and canonist ; the third that of a brilliantly eloquent preacher. 
They were Déllinger, Schulte, and Hyacinthe. We are bound to keep 
the faith once delivered to the saints, and these unhappy accretions 
under the late disastrous Pontificate are no part of that faith, while its 
last achievement makes the-permanence ‘of any ancient dogma what- 
ever in the Romish Church altogether precarious for the future. 

11. Next in order comes that very principle, the lack of which is con- 
stantly urged against the Ritualists by all their opponents, and notably 
by the Abbé Martin himself and: Father Gallwey, namely, respect for 
constitutional authority. In the Roman Church ‘this is ‘gone, de- 
liberately abolished by the suicidal act of the bishops at the Vatican. 
Council, which did away with the rights of the whole over a mere part, 
and substituted a sheer human despotism, held in check, no doubt, but 
not by recognized and lawful means, for a‘Divine order: Inthe English 
Church authority is: dormant and-in abeyance, partly from civil en- 
croachments, partly from episcopal unfaithfulness, but it is being 
struggled for and will be won back, and then put on a firm constitu- 
tional basis.’ The Ritualist view is: that old Aristotelian one (Pol. iil. 
12), that-the whole Church: binds the local Church, that the law is 
above the executive, that autocracy and personal caprice have no 
place in a true Christian polity. And the first step towards recovery 
now being made is the re-establishment of diocesan synods, the most 
ancient tribunals known to the Church ‘Qatholic, which, I need hardly 
remind the Abbé Martin, have been ‘systematically neglected by the 
Latin episcopate, despite the injunctions of many Councils, for the 
last seven centuries, and have now been made practically- superfluous 
by the decrees of 1870. Constitutional order, hateful alike to despots 
and to mobs, such is the authority we recognize arid will obey; but it 
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is in-England, not in Rome, far less -in an outlying dependency and 
mere colony of Rome in England, that we must seek it. 

12- Once:more, ifthe: Roman Church be indeed so far superior to 
the English, its distinctive merits ought at once to shine more clearly 
in, and be'more powerfully influential over, its clerical members. I 


Cardinals Antonelli and Franchi, to cite no others? And, to touch 
on another side of the.same topic; I learn that, without counting 
ecclesiastics degraded as a punishment for misconduct, at least one 
hundred French priests, and a still larger number of Italian ones, 
abandon their clerical life yearly, and retire into a lay position. This, 
even allowing for the far smaller numbers of the Anglican clergy, is 
about ten-or twelve times the ratio of such secessions here, albeit 

` encouraged by law since 1870, and argues, I apprehend, either loss 
_of faith, despair of reform, or at the very least, thorough disenchant- 
ment with the Latin Church when -seen too close. Ritualists think 
that the communion which holds the affection and loyalty of its own 
officers more surely is likely to be the healthier of the two. 

13, There is, besides, the constantly recurring proof of bad faith in 
nearly all Roman controversy. My own experience of it is large, and 
I am continually met, not merely by marks of disingenuous artifice 
in proselytism, nor yet by biassed- premises and illogical conclusions, 

. which may be set down to unintentional error, but by unquestionably 
misleading statements as to matters of historical fact, garbled quota- 
tions, incorrect, renderings, unverifiable references, and the like, pro- 
ceeding from persons whom I believe to be quite well aware of the 
real truth. I have no reason to suppose the experience of others who 
take nothing for granted, but insist on testing every statement, to 
be different from my own. And the natural conclusion is that if 
the cause could be adequately supported by true evidence, there would 
be sto inducement to manufacture that which is false. Ritualists 
do not find it necessary to use such weapons in arguing with their 
proselytes or opponents, and are therefore justified in believing their 
position to be morally stronger than the Roman one, though far less 
imposing, just as a mere humble earthwork surpasses in military value 
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a vast gad stately medizeval castle, which one modern siege-piece 
could easily destroy. 

14, Last of all, I would end with one word. The Abbé Martin has 
spoken truly in saying that the lack of enthusiasm and of the heroic and 
apostolic spirit has been the most crying defect of the Church of Eng- 
land. He has generously said that Ritualists have got just this very 
apostolic spirit. There is no doubt at this moment that Roman 
Catholics in England, and especially Roman Catholic clergymen, are 
much safer from hostility and molestation than the Ritualist ecclesiastic, 
who is the one exception made to the equal protection and incidence 
of the law. For a Ritualist to become a Roman Catholic, is to’ pass 
from the van of battle to the rear, to exchange the cross for the 
olive-branch. On any theory of Christian conflict, of self-sacrifice 
and devotion, his nobler and truer post is where the blows are falling 
thickest, for in that part of the battle is the King. 


RICHARD F. LITTLEDALE. 
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PRINCIPAL TULLOCH’S “DOGMATISM OF 
DISSENT.” 


I. 


I HAVE been asked to point out what I find mistaken in Principal 

Tulloch’s paper on the “ Dogmatism of Dissent” in the last number 
of this Review. And, though I doubt if much good ever comes of 
discussion where people differ on first principles so utterly as Principal 
Tulloch and myself, I will try to place my point of view a little clearer 
before the readers of the CONTEMPORARY. 

Now, if Principal Tulloch wishes to make a really statesmanlike 
appeal for the existence of a State Church, why does he narrow his 
argument to the “Dogmatism of Dissent?” A large body of poli- 
ticians, of social and religious reformers, are convinced that one of the 
worst and most disturbing influences of modern society is the State 
patronage of a religion which is believed in only by a portion of its 
citizens, and that one of the worst enemies of true religious life is the 
State control of a spiritual community. Thisisa principle which, in a 
hundred instances, they see to be injurious to the State which is. thus 
trammelled, as well as to the religious community which thus gains - 
the ascendency. This conviction of theirs has ripened in them to the 
force of a cardinal principle which gives their whole political activity 
consistency and earnestness. In the same way Liberal politicians 
believe, as a principle, that taxation should ever be controlled by a free 
representative body, and that protection to native industry is a mis- 
chievous and suicidal system. 

` What is there of “Dogmatigm ” in the persistent assertion of this 

principle? Those who believe that State Churches are an anachronism 

and a cause of strife certainly hold that opinion of theirs with intense 

conviction, and assert it loudly and earnestly; just as Free Traders are 

perfectly sure that protection is a fallacy, or Liberals are quite sure 

that personal autocricy is mischievous under all conditions. It is a 
VOL, XXXII. 31 
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mere misnomer, a confusion of thought in Principal Tulloch’s mind, to 
call this conviction of ours “Dogmatism.” Uncultivated people, when 
they meet a man who has thought out and holds unshakingly a con- 
viction which they very much dislike, and the grounds of which they 
„are too impatient to understand, are sometimes given to say, “ Oh! I 
cannot argue with you, you are so dogmatic.” What they really mean 
is that they find themselvés in presence of a deeply rooted principle 
which they know they are powerless to shake. So a man, even of 
such high culture as Principal Tulloch, when he gets heated in.defence 
of a favourite thesis, can see nothing in our fixed political principles 
but “Dogmatism.” Pray why is it “dogmatic” to believe, from the 
study of facts, that a State Church is no longer a useful institution in 
England or in Ireland, and yet it is not “dogmatic ” at all to believe, as 
Principle Tulloch so ardently does, that nothing but a State Church 
can be good or free? And surely Principal Tulloch, though he 
declares himself to be full of meekness and goodness, is far from 
wanting in vehemence himself. His own fiery assertion of the merits 
of State Churches one and all, of ‘State Churches as such, he will 
assure us, is true Christian, liberty and light. But, the opposition of 
modern politicians to the State Church privilege is nothing but the. 
Dogmatism of Dissent.” ; ENA Ei Penuit -4 5 got ys Es 
And, again, why. “Dissent?” ‘The condemnation of privileged, 
Churches is a principle far deeper than any matter:of sectarian injis 
tation or rivalry. And it is the utter, blindness to this; fact which’ 
makes Principal: Tulloch’s ‘defence ;sọ ‘narrow and so, thoroughly 
partisan. It is the tu quoque of an ecclesiastic, not the argument. of a, 
politician. What in reality has Dissent to ‘do with this.great, question, 
of the State interference in Churches? „The Established Church. in: 
Ireland was abolished, by a zealous Churchman, with the support : of: 
men of all religious.sects,as a matter, of* national justice between- 
citizens, and a, secular.act of political. wisdom. : A great many. poli-. 
ticians think the time has come to pursue a similar policy in Scotland; 
and many think the time has come for, it in England. And yet 
Principal Tulloch can see nothing in. this vast political moyenient but 
` the “Dogmatism of Dissent.” = ` ` ; : i cd 


Some of those most prominent in this movement are Churchmen, and’ 
many more are in no way whatever connected with Protestant Dissent. 
As the Times said the other day, “A considerable body of clergymen,’ 
and laymen. yet more ‘ecclesiastical, have, commenced a formidable: 
agitation for disestablishment.” Some of the most active speakers at: ` 
meetings arranged by the Liberation Society are, far, from being 

Dissenters. And the politicians, in and out-of Parliament, who incline; 
to the Disestablishment of the Churches of Scotland’ and England, are: 
no more Dissenters than was the majority. which carried the Disestab-- 
lishment of the Church of Ireland. . The Octobernumber of the Nineteenth: 
Century contained a scheme of Disestablishment dnd a Bill to-effect it, > 
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great movement is committed to the political judgment of the nation, 


‘to try and represent it: as’a quarrel about precedence between com- 


on this great social question in the most purely unbiassed spirit (for 
what bias I have is toward the Church in which I was bred) solely on 
political and social reasons. ‘And it is simply idle ‘to suggest that my 
opinions represent or have anything todo with the “ Dogmatism,” or 
any kind of “ism,” of Protestant Dissent, 
‘So I shall leave all defence of the Nonconformists to those whom it 
concerns, to those who understand them, their claims, and their position. 
Tam rather amused when I hear Principal Tulloch asking them what 
more can they want, now that they are no longer worried by the Star 
Chamber, can keep their noses entire, and even can enjoy their own 
Bethels without interference from the police. Time was, he says, when 
Dissenters would have been quite content to be left in peace, when 
they never presumed to meddle with politics, when they gladly paid 
their tithe arid their rate, and. thought only of getting quietly to 
Heaven in their own queer way. But now, alas! ‘he says, they talk of 
political principles, they areso resentful and sour-natured that they won’t 
forget and forgive; they want to be buried like Christians in God’s own 
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acre; they ask to be our equals; they are uneasy (envious people) when. 
they see the Church in England possessed of £200,000,000 sterling. 
and enormous political power. They still ask for more, cries Principal 
Tulloch, in sacred indignation; it is enough to make him swear that. 
Christian charity is departing from the earth. And almost swear he: 
does—at least, he uses very strong language—at this presumption of 
his dissenting fellow-citizens. Well! all this is very droll to me; but 
it is so old, so grotesque, s0 like the language of the established 
priest now for centuries, that I shall say no more about it. 

But there is one thing (and it lies at the root of this matter) about. 
which I should like to say a word. Principal Tulloch cannot under- 
stand what is “official religion.” In what. respect, he, asks, is the. 
religion of the Established Church an official religion more than any 
other religion? what are the objections, he wishes to know, to an. 
official religion? and he quotes, as from a lecture of mine, the phrase 
« official religions cannot be religion.” What I said and wrote was- 
(I do not know with whom the misprint lies), “official religions cannot. 
be religious.” Now I will try to make it a little clearer what I mean. 

_ I have said, and I repeat, that with the Church of England as a: 
merely religious society I have here nothing to do. I do not dispute 

that it has many spiritual tendencies; that on the side of moral beauty - 
it has much to show; that it is full of devout and pure-minded men 3. 
that it is not inferior to any of the religious bodies around it. But all 
this is perfectly beside the question. To rehearse the learning, or the 

gracefulness, or the piety of the Church of England is entirely irrele-- 
vant, just as it was to celebrate these qualities in the Church of Ireland.. 
Many who carried out the Disestablishment of the Church of Ireland 
sincerely thought that:all these gifts were truly claimed for that 
Church. But the point for them as politicians was, whether the social 
and political evils of securing one out of many rival religions in legal 

privileges were nota paramount evil, and also whether this legal ascen- 

dency did anything to enhance these spiritual qualities. And that is 

the point for us now. It is simply to waste the time of serious men 

to represent a political movement directed against these effete privi- 

leges and hollow State expedients as a cynical attack on religion, 

learning, and virtue, and all the Christian graces. We want some 

better reason for maintaining these political anomalies and these 

aggressive privileges than that a few Ecclesiastics feel their freedom 

enlarged by the State chains. 

By “official religion” I mean a form of faith the constitution and 
government of which is controlled by State officials, as an affair of 

. State, and not by spiritual authorities, as a matter of religious belief. 
When the membership of a particular Church is not a thing of re- 
ligious conviction, but a right of citizenship with which conviction 

. has nothing to do ; when the laws of that Church are made-by laymen 
in virtue of their civic rights, whether they profess to be members of 
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‘the Church or not; when the ordinary government of that Church is 
controlled by persons nominated by lay officials of any or no religious 
creed; when the great questions as they arise affecting the spiritual 
‘life or death of that Church are settled, not by the professing members 
-of it, but by the ordinary lay parliaments and lay constituencies of the 
kingdom; when a Prime Minister who may be a Jew, an Atheist, or 
a Quaker, might conceivably nominate the entire bench of bishops in 
‘that Church; when the advent to power of a particular political party 
might quite conceivably suffice to recast the Articles, the Prayer Book, 
the ritual, the discipline, the constitution of the Church, as, indeed, 
‘they have already done several times before,—then I call that an 
official religion.” 
` Now, however surprising this may be to Principal Tulloch, I do 
-advisedly maintain that the Church of England is in that predica- 
‘ment, and that no other religious community in this country is. 
Yet Principal Tulloch cannot conceive what difference that can make. 
T should have thought that it would make the whole difference to the 
“spiritual life and independence of any Church. The doctrine, govern- 
‘ment, and ritual of every other religious community in the island is 
exclusively vested in those who profess active communion with that 
‘religious body, and is exclusively exercised by men who in so doing 
-profess to be performing a religious duty in their own community. 
They are. very often laymen, but they are all lay members of their 
‘Church, and they are all professing to act in furtherance of its spiritual 
‘interests. Baptists, Catholics, Jews, Unitarians, or Positivists, manage 
their own religious affairs entirely themselves, and they would be 
scandalized at a proposal to let State officials or their religious 
-opponents meddle in them at all. Principal Tulloch, in that spirit of 
‘flunkeyism which is inbred in official religions, tells us that the 
preacher in Salem Chapel is appointed by Tozer the butterman, 
-whereas he reminds us, with a toss of the head, that the Archbishop 
-of Canterbury is appointed by the Prime Minister. Where is the dif- 
‘ference in spiritual freedom? says Principal Tulloch, with a logic 
‘that equals his taste. Well, I think the difference is this. Tozer the 
‘butterman is at least a professing member of Salem Chapel, and he ts 
performing what to him is a matter of conscience and a religious 
duty. I have for my part no sympathy whatever with democratic 
election to religious functions. Nor has election from below or 
appointment by a hierarchy anything whatever to do with this ques- 
tion of State Churches. In the Catholic Church in England, or Ire- . 
` dand, or Scotland, there is not a vestige either of popular election, or 
of State nomination. But in the Church of England all the dignitaries 
-and rulers, without exception, are nominated by lay State officials, 
~who need not be Churchmen at all; who might be sceptics or Uni- 
tarians; who are responsible to lay Parliaments and constituencies 
made up of Churchmen and nori-Churchmen alike; and who profess 
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to be performing their ordinary secular function, usually. in the opem: 
purpose of keeping things quiet a little longer. The. bias of the Bench 
of Bishops depends in fact on the chance. ideas about Church parties. 
-which may be held by the leading Parliamentary orator.of the day,-a 
man who is not bound to be a Churchman at all, and who very often 
thinks, Churches and religion an, intolerable bore .or a -party instru-- 
ment. . If Mr. Bright were.a younger man, or, had never. failed. in: 
health, he might yet live to nominate. the.rulers of the Church of 
England; and if his honour or his modesty. compelled him to, decline- 
this curious function of a Minister, he would be obliged to nominate 
the man who should nominate them. . Yet Principal Tulloch cannot 

for the life of him see that this can matter. His ‘bishops are nomi-- 
` nated by the Prime Minister, who, if -he.be.a Quaker ora Jew, at 
least is sure to be a right honourable; whilst.the preacher of Salem. 
Chapel is nominated by Tozer the patteriin. Yes, but Tozer the- 
butterman and his class- nominate. the House. of Commons, which: 
makes laws for the Church, and which practically names the Prime 
Minister. So that Tozer, if he directly governs Salem, yet in- 
directly governs the Church. And Principal Tulloch says it does not: 
signify., 

Now this fact, that a Church is povened ultimately by fa Sitouarien: 
who are not necessarily members of that Church, who are sometimes 
alien to it and very often indifferent to it; that. its constitution, 
government, and ritual, depend upon the balance of political parties 
in the nation, the convenience of statesmen, and the temper of the 
constituencies, must in principle affect the whole spiritual life of the: 
Church, and give its activity an official character. And this in practice- 
is found to be the case.. Principal Tulloch declares that an English 
bishop or priest utters the Lord’s Prayer in a spirit not less devout 
than that of a Wesleyan minister; and it is beside the mark .for- 
Principal Tulloch to assure us that he can pray without the slightest 
thought of, being the minister of an Establishment. .The business of 
a Church involves a good deal more than simply praying and reading, 
the Scripture. A Church, at least as we understand it on this side. of” 
the Tweed, is an organized body for the promotion of religious life 
in various and multiform ways; and its ‘government, its discipline, 
its corporate attitude, are of great moment in determining that. 
spiritual life for good or- for ill. These are the things to which we- 
look when we are discussing the free or the official character .of a. 
Church. Doubtless. there are pious men in every Church, and the 
Church of England can show its devout worshippers and its single- 
minded clergymen. But the question: ` we are discussing i is, whether 
its influence in pr ‘omoting a truly spiritual life is increased by.its being. 
subordinate to Parliamentary tactics and party masons. pad 
Principal Tulloch thinks it is. 

We insist that wherever a Church P to be: & Established, ” to, 
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peconie a- ~department: of the Government ás ‘well as a ‘spiritual corgi e- 
igation, theře~it ‘loses pro tanito its spivittial vigour, ‘and tends amore or 
Jess ‘to become“ official”-in its attitude towards’ vital truths.‘ The 
tomplëte type of! ‘the “Established Church ” is the- $0- -called Church in 
Russia, which is“opénly ‘tfeated as~a sort of police, and’ which has 
iouar all, independent. ‘spiritual life for a gross official servility. 
on the Church with the Governinent or the governing classes, i is more 
or less: complete; - The. Church of England is far from being a very 
extreme case’ of a Church which has become an: ‘official department. 
Butiit has stamped on it the‘sdme marks that we see so flagrant i in thè 
woist,.of* avhich*the: Church’ of Ireland was a striking’ iistatice. tt 
iwas ‘unlucky ‘that, whilst Dr. Tulloch was quoting the“ Warnings of 
Mr. Hughes: from the Church in ‘the United States,‘ Mr. Dale’ was 
bringing forward ‘such: convincing proof of the benefit’ whith! freedom 
had conferred on American religion (Nineteenth Centiiry, October). $ 
< wt ig béside the question to contend, as Principal Tulloch. đöes, that 
wwe 'cannot isolate the functions of religion from our common public 
life'and: the general functions of Government.” ‘Of course not : what 
‘would be the good of a Church which did so isolate them?“ "On the 
contrary, we think that it is the first business of a Church to'influence our 
common public life, and to‘ purify and elevate the functions of! Goyerni- 
ment. But in order to do this, the Church-must be free from the 
Government. ‘Ifit sinks into a department of the Government; if its 
life becomes merely oné of the forms of’ dur common ‘p ublic" life's if it 
be'contrélled by the: Government’ of the day, and its Virtual master be 
the Jparty i in ‘power,then ‘the: Chuich may pray and may  peiforn its 
Offices (just as the Russian popes pray and recite their rites), but it will 
do“as little ‘in a frée and truly. spiritual way to; pwiify and elevate 
the functions of Government, as s the Métropdlitan, ‘Board’ of ‘Works ; or 
the Privy Council: ` 

2-It-is a curious instance of the unconscious hold that this’ bueu- 
Griitic- instinct acquires over ‘the mind of-the “Established” priest, that 
We have Principal Tulloch coming, forward’ ‘with’ a’ perfervid ‘defence 
of the Church of England: It does not seem to strike him what a 
singular anomaly ‘is this. Principal Tulloch, ‘as we'all- know, is a dis- 
tinguished leader in the Established Church of, Scotland,—as he tells. us 
himself, with a‘sly poke at his Anglican friends; “Pr ésbyteridn, without 
the blessing of Apostolic: succession or the’grace’of the threefold minis- 
try.” Well, but this is a difference which I cannot agree to pass by with 
so easya smile. Here is a Presbyterian, a minister in the Scotch Kirk, 
a man who would ‘scorn the very name of priest, who has.a merry sneer 
for bishops, priests, and deacons, to whom the rubrics ‘and the formulae 
of the Book of Common Prayer must have some hard sayings, one would 
think at the least, yho now comes forward to declare as essential to true 
religion and spiritual growth the maintenance of the Established Church 
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—of Dr. Pusey, of Bishop Wordsworth, of Canon Liddon, and Mr. Mac- 
konochie. Surely when we are discussing the constitution of Churches 
it is of some moment whether our spiritual society be organized on the 
Episcopal or on the Presbyterian model, on the plan of authoritative 
nomination and hierarchical control, or on the plan of democratic 
election and popular judgment. We know indeed that the great bulk 
of enthusiastic Churchmen attach vital importance to this point, and 
they are ready to refuse the name of Churchman, and almost the 
name of Christian, to one who repudiates Episcopacy, and glories in a 
popular system. My recollections of the feeling of Churchmen are 
not so far extinct (I was myself, when a boy at school, a High Church- 


_.-man) but that I have a strange sensation on seeing a Presbyterian 


champion of the Church of England.* Has the Church of Laud and 


d Ken, of Wilberforce and Keble, come to this, that its privileges as a 


Church are to be upheld by a man who makes merry about bishops, 
the three orders, and the continuity of grace? “a 
The strange part of it is that Dy. Tulloch seems quite ready to sink 
the little difference between Episcopacy and Presbyterianism, and to 
jump the gulf between the ritual and organization of the Church of 
England and the Church of Scotland, for the sake of the far greater 
bond of union that both are “Established.” - True spiritual life is to 
be got from. the Establishment, from the fact that they are in con- 
nection with the State, that there are public endowments and an 
ultimate government vested in Parliament. - The Free Kirk may be 
very close in doctrine, in practice, in tradition, in sentiment, to the 
Established Presbyterian Church, but it has not got the State cum 
privilegio ; it is not endowed out of solid public property ; it is not the 
creature of law, and the humble servant of Parliament. -And so 
Principal Tulloch turns from it to find the true spiritual community in 
the Church of England, which may have Episcopacy, and may have 
Ritualism in its rubric, and much Popish refuse in its ordinances, . 
but which has the supreme advantage of being an official and endowed 
Church, with its spiritual leaders named by the Minister of the day, 
and its discipline regulated from time to time by. Parliament. The 
party in power may be indifferentist, the Minister may be an Atheist 
or Quaker. That does not signify to Principal Tulloch. Presbyterian 
as he is, countryman of Knox and Cameron, he will still stand by the 
principle of the Church of England. For it has the root of the 
matter: it wears the livery and. receives the wages of the State. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 


* « Baxter for Bishops, Lord save us!” cries the infamous J efferies, in the scene on 
the trial of that worthy Presbyterian, as told by Macaulay. í 
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II. 


i AS Laud, taking him as the official representative of the State 

Church, within the theoretical rights of such a Church in his 
treatment of the miserable author of “Zion’s Plea against Prelaty,”— 
-a story to curdle a good man’s blood? I say, yes. 

Is there any conceivable theory of a State Church from which the 
-right to persecute—unto death in case of need—can be logically de- 
tached? I say, no. 

To put the same question in a much milder form: Is there any 
conceivable theory of a State Church which shall not involve, ‘as a 
matter of necessity, some injustice to some citizen? I say, no. N 

Therefore, I am “a political Dissenter.” I do indeed object, on ` 
‘spiritual grounds, to the official, or politically-formulated connection 
between Church and State; but a man may hold his religious opinions 
as feebly as I hope I hold mine strongly, and yet object, on sufficient, 
final, and impregnable grounds, to the existence of a State Church. 

The late Mr. Crabb Robinson used to forget people’s names, and 
when distressed for some way of indicating friends to each other in 
conversation would say, perhaps, “The gentleman who has just been 
to Germany,—you know whom I mean ;” or, “ That eccentric young 
-man who prefers Hazlitt to Lamb,—you know him, you rascal.” If I 
-had this infirmity of Mr. Crabb Robinson’s, or if it were easy to forget 
the name of so distinguished a publicist, or so learned a Professor as 
‘Dr. Tulloch, I am afraid I should be apt to speak of him, in case of 
need, as “that gentleman who has found out the modern tendency 
to dogmatic extremes.” One of us two must be blind. No paper that _ 
I ever read, at any time of my life, so utterly bepuzzled me as that 
by Principal Tulloch in this Revinw.* Glancing at it the first time, I 
was a little bewildered, but instantly laid it aside, saying to myself, 
“ This must be a jeu desprit, like Whately’s ‘ Historic Doubts,’ or 
Defoe’s ‘Shortest Way.” At last the doleful truth dawned upon my 
mind. Here was a learned Scottish professor, in whose writing there 
was (so I fancied) a full share of the national pugnacity, who really 
‘believed that he had discovered in the modern mind a tendency to 
dogmatic extremes. As the overwhelming, obliterating tendency 
appeared to me all the other way; as the very soul of modern life was 
dn my eyes corroded by endless, heartless, hopeless, diffusive lying, or 
evasion, and not only on the Christian side, I read the paper at last “as 
one that is of sense forlorn.” A sadder man I really was,—much and 
‘wearily more sad for that essay,—but it is only on reading the second 
that [ama little wiser. It helps me to what Principal Tulloch’s notion of 
“extremes” is. But it makes me very uneasy somehow. And it is 
not new. Can I have heard it all in a dream of a sederunt at Lord 
Falkland’s house, or at the Deanery of Westminster? Or have I read 


* See CONTEMPORARY ReviEw for Jan., 1874. 
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it somewhere in quite “profane” literature? Ah, yes, I have it now 
-—jt is allin Thackeray’s “ Pendennis,” and TER was its pr opust z 
or “ poor relation? oua -2 eoa TE paee aaa 2an 
. Ina word, I can hardly-ċónceiveanything more salowlated-to har ies 
sud exasperate Dissenters than’ a plaidoyer like’ this. What can irritate: 
a man who pleads for (what he‘deems)-a right'of common citizenship,- 
„a right founded upon simple first principles: -of morals; more than-to be: 
-¢haritably plied (from what le’ deems the- ajar me). with ate 
ments for making things comfortable? ` a 
I have not ‘of late years read with any eare-the: TER polemical 
E of-Nònċonformity. - I have'read much of thewriting“ on’ thé 
other side; and am still'uiiabls'to-put-any méanin g whatever. into ‘such 
phrases: as “a Christian nation?” and: “a. national ‘religion.”” “The 
‘main question-I long ago laid. aside as-a settled~thing, though: I 
have- never flinched from. re-exarhining it’ when it has-turned up. 
‘Questions: of controversial: amenity” are * -dust- in “thé balance: ‘So 
are questions “of personal ‘liking ‘and' poetic ‘biasmine being, ‘as 
“it happens, as strongly as- possible’ in favour“ of the Church: of 
England.- What didit: matter that’ Mr. Binney, in his hot’ youth, 
said: the Church of - “England: ‘damned-moré:souls than it saved? ‘Let 
Mr. Burchell*from his corner growl “ Fudge!” ‘and ‘the -air’is’ cleat. 
What did it matter that stupid Mr. Gathercole* said “ ‘every | Dissentor 
was guilty òf the sin’ of Korah, Dathan; and Abiram? ‘It ist easy tò 
whisper, “ Gathercole, you are an ass,” and oe arguinenit is as good as 
the others -It is‘abusing large words'té talk of violating the spirit‘of 
Christ in such‘cases. Mi. Harrison ought to have left out the “ Free 
manikins; ” but no serious issue was’ever obscured. by such trifles. ©- 
Popular polemical literature, especially | if ‘political, is sure to “be 
discursivé, and it is sure to ‘abound in strong ‘language. But what. 
must Dissenters ' think’ of any amicus: curiæ' attacking, with’ superior 
mildness, their casual’ céntroversial dogmatism, when the position they 
take up is'that the whole’ thing against which-they make war is one 
immense working “ dogma” of political injustice? = Whatever else we 
say, we say that;—at'least I say it; and any Dissenter who says less 
is, in my opinion, grossly and stupidly illogical—can’‘be bound with. 
Seven green withes:in a moment, and will in vain strive to'go forth and 
shake himself.‘ ‘The very essence of our prime position is this:-The 
‘wrong things in the working of Dissenting institutions are incidents of 
human infirmity. ’ The wrong'things in'the position of a'State Church 
‘aré inherent, inseparable, absolute. ~ The very existence: of ‘the insti- 
‘tution is a political wrong which’ injtites every citizen without-excep- 
tion: and ‘véry gravely i injures some of them’; which is a ‘standing 
menace of indefinitely greater “wrong: a i j 
‘Now, to make a man‘a’ slavë has been’ defined as “the. sum ‘of’ all 
willainy” “To take away any, the ‘minutest portign of his rights, is to 
go so far towards making him aslave.- Iu such a case what should 
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he, care for your politeness, except to-fling it. back into your face? 
Take your hoof from off my neck: don’t:tell me ‘you wear velvet 
slippers, and that you are doing me good all the while.’ < ʻe 7 i 
: I have reada. good deal of- this kind of writing; and ‘I ‘say 
there is nothing nearer to -it, than Warrington’s Apology; or if there 
is anything nearer still, it is in Bunyan.- Defiance is often a dan- 
gerous thing, but I think I may safely defy:any man, of a fresh 
unmanipulated mind, to read the talkiof. By-ends in the. “Pilgrim's 
Progress ” and not be struck with a certain family resemblance which 
„would make;him intuitively class together. the: writings of the Erastian 
party in. the Establishment ; the Apology. of Warrington forgoing with 
the stream ;. and. that.of.By-ends for doing the:same. 3 o a a cia 
. It would be affectation, to pretend that I'think there is the shadow 
of an uncertainty.as to the genesis of the new By-ends talk in these 
matters; and in some others. There.is none. It-all comes of a sinister 
application of the so-called “historic method,? -by: theolo sical or quasi- 
theological minds, to topics where it should at once'have had the door 
.Slammed in its face. This has now-been: going on. for a good many 
years, and has in that time tumed hearts into stones, facesinto masks, 
,once-living consciences into seared dead carcasses, and “ churches ” 
-something like their names into semi-secular clubs of well-meaning 
-persons, who meet to practise singing, listen to nice essays, and keep 
each other in countenance ina vile conspiracy for clipping and sweating 
the spiritual coinage... There was once a Jew who, being invited to do 
-his part in filling up the wedding cask of wine for a sister in the faith, 
said to, himself, “What does one flagon matter?” So he poured in 
water. And every other Jew had the same thought, and did likewise. 
And that brides cask.of wine was a cask of water. Ab, shameful, 
-shameless, dastardly days of ours! Meaty Se mitt: 36 
We have, I presume, all read, just now, that wonderful argument on 
. the subject of swimming and drowning. About seventy per cent. of 
. the persons who are drowned can swim. Therefore tobe able to. swim: 
is no preservative against drowning. Now that is the “historic 
- method.” We have’all:of us taken lately.to “ researching ;” every 
study, even Ethiċs or Religion, is a mere branch of antiquarian in- 
vestigation. We inquire what has happened in past'times; we-break 
up the: rocks with our clever hammers; . and say, “Thus has God 
wrought in the past; hah, hah! here is a. law,—this is.the Divine 
method. Go to—let us wash our hands in innocency and imitate this 
‘method. Bless my soul! here is a Law whichis evidently intended 
to provide for ‘the continuity,of the religious life.’ This isa beautiful, 
.law—good for our purses, our reputations, and our dignity. Let us. 
shuffle the cards and work it in. Oh, my. Christian brothers and 
sisters; be sure you tell the truth—when you can do it with com~ 
. fort; but be sure to provide for the continuity of the religious life. It 
is the ‘Divine Method” . 
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And to this what shall poor Faithful reply? It does not matter 
much to him, for he will catch it hot before long behind some booth 
in Vanity Fair, and nobody but himself will see the flaming chariot 
and the angel of the Lord. But we may conjecture that Faithful 
will be a little put-up. “A murrain on your historic method!” he 
may exclaim in a moment of impoliteness. “Evenif you were sure of 
being able to evolve its law, your performance would resemble that of 
‘a chess-player barely up to scholars’ mate set to play a match against 
Paul Morphy. But as itis! And blindfold! Let me see you discover 
the Divine Method in the history of your neighbour, your uncle, or your 
aunt, so as to forecast one poor hour, and win by your forecast and 
conscience—unless, the latter has been seared by your own act. You 
know, man,—you know, God seeing you, you know you cannot do it. 
You can find out the historic method, in a humanly workable way, in 
‘one case, and one case only,—that, namely, in which you could by the 
high à priori road have found out just as much. In a word, you are a 
quack, or a quack’s gull. Choose your horn, but let me also counsel 
‘you to drop on your knees and save your ‘soul alive while yet you may, 
Mr.-By-ends.” 

Advice which seems to me peculiarly applicable to those very 
-elegant-minded Dissenters who secede from their own position of theo- 
retically perfect freedom from State control, and go into the Establish- 
ment because they are “hurt” by worldly deacons, and ‘don’t get their 
salaries paid up sharp. That also is an old story. “ Why did you 
bring us out into the desert to die—here, where there is nothing but 
manna from the skies and water from the rock?- Take us to Egypt, 
indifferent, respectable, and flesh-fed, with the sacred cats and the 
priests and Pharaoh, and an historical national religion. Then we 
shall be free—of all but Pharaoh and the priests and the sacred cats— 
sand great will be our spiritual usefulness.” 

No, we will not prophesy smooth things. The new method -is 
rapidly running to rottenness, and a great plague is in the air. An 
-article like Principal Tulloch’s is enough to make a moderate man 
-abhor all his past moderation, and I blow mine into the air. To over- 

_ throw a venerable institution like the Church ‘of England by a bare 
majority is a thing of which I have hitherto hated thé very idea.- I 
-have never joined in any practical war-whoop on the subject, but I do 
:now. Not because Churchmen have been insolent, though they have 
-been and still are, with reason of law and physical force behind them ; which 
is the point. Nor because Dissenters have suffered many things at 
their hands,—though they have. There is much ignorance „upon 
this question. Five-and-twenty years ago, the attitude of Churchmen, 
‘founded logically and justly, though rudely, upon their legal standing, 
-and the sufferings of Dissenters in social position and general well- 
being, were such as to throw their wrongs into relief. Now, the days 
-are past Foon it was a serious social and economic hindrance toa poor. 
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man to go to chapel; when perfect quiet in public worship was a rare 
thing, and never a certain thing to the Nonconformist. But small 
thanks to Churchmen for the change, it is mainly a result of economic 
conditions ; and even now so prevalent a thing is the social prestige 
of a legally “established” Church, that it is still true that as soon 
as a Dissenting family gets to keep a carriage it often gravitates 
towards “the Church.” But these things are nothing, mere straws 
which show the way the wind blows. The great point which 
it is affectation to ask to have argued over again, and hypo- 
crisy to ignore, is the injustice of giving by force of law the 
preference to any one form of creed or worship over another. I take 
up the case myself, as an absolutely disentangled, uncommitted man. 
I admit that the distinction between “sacred” and “secular” in any 
so-called “Scriptural” form is untenable. I allow that even if it were 
not, those Dissenters who have struck their flag to the State-educa- 
tion laws are out of the fight. As for those who have laded themselves 
with the thick clay of trust-deeds which cannot be worked without a 
tacit appeal to the State to interpret a creed, they, too, are out of 
court, All voluntary Unions, Congregational, Baptist, and other, 
may remain within the formula—that is obvious. But I am free of 
them also; I take my stand upon definitions of “secular” and “sacred” 
much wider than those of Salem Chapel: maintain that these defini- 
tions can be made theoretically perfect: decline, with as much scorn 
as Mr. Harrison, to consider whether the Establishment “ works well,” 
or whether equality can be realized in practice or not (—and of course 
it can’t—): and demand theoretic equality to the last hair. We will 
have our pound of flesh “in the aibstract” first, and (to vary the 
metaphor) will make allowance for friction afterwards. If plain 
justice will not “work well,” whose concern is that? Let us know our 
fate. Ihave awordto say even for the most brazen “Atheist” here. How 
can you pretend to meet him on fair grounds so long as Christianity is 
not only the traditionally and ostensibly dominant religion, but the 
legally set up and dominant one too—the one to the support of 
which even he who abhors it must contribute directly or indirectly ? 
Scarcely can even a rich man without social loss openly disavow 
Christianity—the poor man fears to do it at all. And it is the 
existence of the Establishment which is mainly responsible for this.. 
Talk not of its “liberality” as compared with that of Dissent. Say 
fraud and forceful chicanery rather. I sympathize ex animo with 
those Nonconformists who, apparently to the surprise of Dr. Tul- 
loch, regard Broad Church freedom with peculiar hatred. It is 
a politico-ecclesiastical trick—a march stolen upon honest out- 
siders under shelter of “established” revenue and position. Of 
course the Broad Church men are sincere enough in themselves. 
But if it is not an impudent thing to invite free outsiders to take 
shelter in “the Chitrch,” because its formule may be made to mean 
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anything, let us strike the word impudence out of the dictionary.’ 
The present writer asked twenty years ago, why not make Mr. 
Holyoake Archbishop of Canterbury, if that is to be the position? 
However, we will not flog dead horse. We will have done with 
argument, and we don’t care. for your politeness or your Christian 
‘charity. Claude Duval is an amiable thief, and sometimes does good, 
perhaps, by taking money from the rich and giving it to the poor. 
Not less, however, do we show him the way to Tyburn tree when we 
-catch him. What we say is, “You shall not take from the citizen a 
‘farthing of money ora feather of social weight in favour of a creéd 
which hé may not approve. A state of things legally set up, in 
which this possibility, inheres is'a crime. The most brutal caprices of 
‘twenty thousand Tozers.are accidents, which weigh not a fluff against . 
the smallest injustice done by a Laud or a Philpotts with law behind 
him i in the sphere in 2 Which physical force is an intruder. That is our 
wage.’ 

A Pormoit, DjSSENTER. 
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Frorencr, October 20th, 1878. 


aa ` . The Prophet David Lazzaretti. 
NE of the gravest facts that have occurred in Italy for the last few 
fi ‘months undoubtedly was the appearance in Tuscany of Lazzaretti’s band 
of followers. The gravity of the fact did not consist in the possibility 
‘of an individual coming forward to preach a new reformation, civil and 
religious, but rather in the faith. with which David Lazzaretti was able to 
inspire some thousands of his countrymen, and in the credit and strength he— 
‘so worthless in himself—so speedily acquired. This man, whom the peasants 
of Monte Labbro called David the Holy, or Saint David, had no culture what- 
ever; and but little intelligence, though much cunning. : He ‘was well aware: 
that religious fanaticism is by far the most powerful lever for stirring up, the. 
“mass of the. peasantry, and hence in his desire to promote the communistic 
theories of the International, he gave himself out as sent by God to preach a’ 
new civil religion. His book of inspiration was the Apocalypse, thence he 
borrowed the mystical, figurative, and out-of-the-way language in which he 
‘Involved his written and spoken discourses, when playing the part of an 
-apostle in presence of ‘those whom he called “his people.” He was wont to 
boast that the number of these’ amounted to some thirty thousand; from 
-which calculation wè may perliaps safely deduct two-thirds, but it is certain 
that in that ‘mountainous district, his prestige in the eyes of the. people was 
great and increasing. He had been clever enough to disaffect the priests of 
-Monte Labbro with episcopal authority, and to set them in open rebellion, some 
of them beginning by the abrogation of the Catholic rite of confession; and’ 
had he-been left alone, it is possible that he might in a few years’ time have 
founded a considerable community, like that of the Mormons in North America. 
But the course of his triumphs was cut short by a bullet that struck him on 
his first collision with the public authority of his country, although he had’ 
assured his followers that in case of such conflict he was able by grace divine 
to divert with a gesture both from himself and his followers all the bullets of 
-his foes. His sudden death must greatly have shaken the faith of the 
inhabitants of Monte Labbro and Arcidosso in the sanctity and infallibility of 
‘their prophet. ae: ' ` 
‘The event will probably have, no further consequences, although we are 
:assuréd that the memory of David’ Lazzaretti is still revered by many. But 
though there may indeed be nothing more to-fear from that quarter, the fact 
well deseryes earnest attention, that in the very part of Italy where the pea- 
-sdiits are best treated ‘and ‘best off, it was yet found possible to organize a sort 
-of rural communistic.revolution. I believe that the responsibility.for a fact like 
sthis-does not so much rest with the authorities who permitted the Lazzaretti to 
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form themselves into an association of such strength that it became threaten-- 
ing, as with the upper class, the landed proprietors, who so entirely abandoned! 
the district to itself; who have no intercourse whatever with their peasantry,. 
take no pains to instruct or educate them, and thus leave it to the parish: 
priests and to pretenders of all sorts to direct as they choose the whole course of 
rural life. Did the gentry spend some time among their tenants and make them-- 
selves beloved by the latter, not only would it not have been possible for a party 
like that of Lazzaretti to have arisen at all, but even had such an impostor 
appeared, he would soon have been derided and expelled. The country districts. 
are still far too ignorant; it is an easy matter there to make an impression by 
. any coarse representation of imaginary benefits as attainable. The peasant. 
will believe anything. It is not his fault if he is led to believe what is false. 

Did his superiors undertake the task with any heartiness, it would be easy to 

bring him to believe what is true. If one single educated proprietor had been. 
found at Monte Labbro who had understood how to address the peasantry, and 

- reveal to them the falsehood at the root of the impostor Lazzaretti’s pre- 
tended social reforms, they would have left him, and the intervention of dele- 

gates; prefects, procurators, and public authority would not have been necessary" 
to verify and dispel the new social danger. There is in all of us a fatal 

inertia which leaves us a prey to many evils, but which a little energy would 

easily prevent. To console ourselves with the fact that there are carabineers. 
and other guardians of the public safety, authorized to proceed against male- 

factors and to keep them at bay, does not seem to me very wise. By the 

aid of education and instruction, we should do our utmost to prevent male-- 
factors being born at all. Once born they should be isolated, and I am 

wholly of the opinion of the Professor Cesare Lombroso, who holds that the 
only proper place for St. David would have been a lunatic penitentiary ; and I 

concur with the illustrious authority on the subject of mental disease now 

teaching at the Turin University, in desiring that special asylums should be- 
founded for mad delinquents, who ought not and cannot be mixed up with other- 
lunatics, but should still be treated as lunatics in order that their follies should. 
not seriously compromise society. i i 


The International in Italy. 


We have had, a few days back, a pacific but significant and, I might almost 
say, imposing demonstration on the part of the Interñational in Florence. No 
fewer than seven hundred Internationalists assembled for a banquet on one of the. 
Florentine hills, that of Marignolle, to celebrate the anniversary of the founda- 
tion of the International. After they had eaten and drunk to their own health, 
the Internationalists descended in procession to Florence, and advanced to its. 
most central part, to the Via Calzaioli, where they raised the shout, Viva 
VInternazionale. No one molested them. Thus they were able pacifically to 
disperse and reveal their numbers to the whole city. The incident had no 
serious consequences ; the police arrested a few of the leaders, sequestrated a, 
few cartes, amongst others that of a Russian lady, from which they hoped to 
gain some light. But many have deemed it a grave matter enough, this kind 
of defiance to public opinion by seven hundred persons who- in the single city 
of Florence openly declare themselves Internationalists; and there is reason 
to believe that, had these seven hundred by a coup de main got the 
better of the city- authorities, the seven hundred would soon have swelled 
to seven thousand, partly through love of novelty, partly because of the. 
prestige that always attends success of any kind, and lastly because of 
the serious discontent that now prevails among the operatives of this city 
—absolutely devoid of work for them as it is. The Congress of Operatives, 
held the beginning of this month in Rome, in which at least fifteen 
hundred of the class took part’ and delivered themselves with sufficient 
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-explicitness and animation, renders it easy to perceive that the social malady 
afilicting Florence also afflicts other parts of Italy. But here, unfortunately, 
- we possess neither the compensations nor the resources to be found in Rome, 
“Naples, Milan, Turin, Genoa, and other of the cities of Italy, privileged or 
“industrial. Capitalists have almost entirely withdrawn themselves from 
Florence; the more wealthy population-that, as the capital, it had attracted are 
-deserting it; the taxes, instead of being lowered, have rather been raised; 
-through lack of capital and credit publi works have been stopped. We arecon- 
-fronted by three causes for alarm: a portion of the Florentine population must 
either emigrate, throw itself into the arms of the communistic revolution, or die 
of hunger. The Government delegate, Baron Reichlin, who has come to super- 
vise the bankrupt municipality of this glorious city, does his part well; intro- 
-ducing order and economy where they did not exist. But this is not enough. 
Florence needs to have labour given her in order to live, and as yet no one has 
thought of this or seems disposed to think of it. There are still bankers and 
wealthy patricians in Florence, but they find it more convenient to assert that 
it is the duty of the Government to meet the case than to form themselves 
into an association in aid of the prostrate finances of the city. Thus the Inter- 
national is acquiring dangerous power and rights, which it is idly hoped may 
be eradicated by a few arrests and a little governmental persecution, as though 
‘the whole question lay there. I should indeed lament if the rich had one day 
‘to do ill from fear what at the present time they might do well from charity 
and justice. It is an easy matter to turn the Internationalists into ridicule and 
to imprison a few of them, but this solves nothing. It would be far wiser 
thoroughly to investigate the social reasons that have given birth to the 
International, and owing to which it is now beginning to take root in Italy, 
and next to reform laws and customs according to the exigencies of modern 
society. Roman law was no doubt very wise in its own day, but it is strange 
that, after so many centuries, so many revolutions, so many social changes, 
our laws should remain immutable, and, as it were, inviolable, though they 
offend only too palpably and alarmingly against social justice. But at the 
present moment the most important of all things is, that something be done 
for Florence. 


The Condition of Florence. 


There cannot be a Florentine imbued with the love of his country who 
has-not again and again asked himself, “ What can I do to assist our city ?” 
‘and the answer must invariably be, “ By myself, nothing.” Nevertheless, some 
‘of us go on dreaming about the matter, and, as often happens in dreams, the 
‘wildest imaginations arise to trouble the sick brain, for here we are all 
indeed sick with the great sickness of Florence, and we hope to find in our 
‘dreams some remedy for the greatness of our disease. 

One of these dreams, and to my thinking the most distressing of all, is to 
make of Florence, of the city of Dante and Michel Angelo, a rival to Baden- 
Baden and Monaco, in the hope that by inviting numbers of foreigners to try 
‘their fortune at the gambling-table in Florence—in other words, to ruin them- 
selves, nine out of ten—a little more money might flow into her, and that this 
money might serve as an influx of new blood to the exhausted veins of our 
well-beloved city. 

I have not the honour of knowing the Englishman of the name of Kay who 
was the first.to make this perilous proposition, but I’ know that Signor Sebas- 
tiano Fenzi, who seconds it, is one of the Florentines to whom the honour of 
Florence is most dear; I cannot, therefore, attribute such a scheme to any 
hostile intention, but only to an error of judgment. Signors Kay and Fenzi 
‘consider that. where the lottery is established with the sanction of the 
Government, the roulette may as well be also ; but with all my respect for these 
gentlemen, I must hold their argument tantamount to saying, where one disease 
exists, another may as“well co-exist; where one vice, another ; where cholera 
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` rages, let the plague be admitted as well. Now the roulette in Florence would” 
be a real plague. I put aside what foreigners would think of us when they- 
had seen us fallso low as to be willing, for the sake of money at any price, to- 
~ have recourse to such a discreditable, or rather, to speak out plainly, such a. 
dishonest expedient as the roulette. For eithér one of two things—the rou- 
‘ lette brings in little, and it is therefore useless to introduce it; or it brings in- 
: much ‘and is a cértain sign that Florence despoils many strangers,—that is, 
robs them to recruit her own funds. ` But I lay'aside that point, though I hold 
it a very important one. I would ask instead if Florence, in order to pay her 
debts; takes to gambling instead of-working—nay, does worse, invites ‘the- 
' whole world of gamblers into her midst—what will be said; what done, by the 
indebted Florentine who ‘has no mind to work? ' Have the evil consequences 
- of the roulette been duly.weighed? Ihave never heard or read that the inhabi- 
tants of Baden-Baden and of Monaco, by means of the unenviable privilege of 
having possessed or possessing a roulette, had become, or were on the. way. to: 
become, great as a people. I have no right to accuse those I do not know, 
` but as hitherto neither of these towns has given us great artists, great writers, 
~ great soldiers, great citizens,—as I seé nothing good emerge from them,—I am: 
~ Justified in supposing that communities enriched by the gambling-table are but: 
` little worth. In all the directions in which Florentines have wrought’wonders: 
` they have, owéd: everything to their free and powerful initiative, their native 
genius, and‘fertile industry. Pte BE te A Rt eae 
But how then are we to remedy the present distress of Florence, since there: 
r no longer scope for work there? ' I am now about'to relate my own particular 
ream. - : E ON ne eee ho, gS ai SEL. On eye 
T, too; ‘have my firm conviction that’ in order to upraise once‘more not. only 
the economical condition; but the‘morals, of Florence, good solid millions are 
“needed. , But these’ millions should’come from wheré:they arè gatheréd up and 
" can most, easily: be drawn." We’ cannot*as ‘yet ‘tell What- will be the definite. 
result regarding’ the. municipal finances of 'Florénce, arrived at, by.the labours: 
of the Government: Commission; hitherto occupied in inquiring’ into’ the eco- 
` nomical condition ‘of-the Florentine commune; let us hope that this. result 
will be favourable, and that the whole of Italy by means of its Parliament 
will come forward to help Florence. But, meanwhile, I should desire a species: 
of Florentine Parliament after the ancient fashion to be convoked, that it might. 
independently of the Government and the Municipality,-raise by private ‘or by- 
` public initiative a sum of ten million lire. _I-will now briefly state in what way: 
I would have these millions laid out, so as to be far moré profitable to Florence- 
than all the roulettes in the world. But while. insisting on this Parliament, my 
desire is -that the earliest convened should: be- the- whole, of-‘the bankers of” 
Tuscany (and would to Heaven that some wealthy stranger might associate- 
himself with them !), because they are in a condition to offer the most prompt 
and efficacious aid to Florence., I cannot forget that in the United States of 
. America, in Greece, and’ Romania,.the great merchants; great bankers, the 
‘wealthiest in short,-aspire to winning the honours of -nobility, not -by buying 
. well-sounding titles, but by. founding hospitals, universities, scholastic and. 
benevolent institutions which bear their name, or else by. promoting great- 
artistic and scientific enterprises. In Italy these admirable examples have 
not as yet been followed, and it would be a beautiful and ‘a praiseworthy 
thing to see-Italians and foreigners begin to imitate them by the upraising of’ 
the most graceful and typically Italian of all the cities of Italy. And together 
‘with the bankers, I would have the whole,Tuscan nobility: convened, that they- 
might, as it were, re-confirm and re-justify their titles of honour by a-fresh act 
-of sagacious: liberality towards the land that bestowed those titles upon their- 
ancestors. I hold that Florence should become a great educational centre: She- 
already bears euphemistically the. proud-rame of the Italian Athens; this 
name ought not to remain a mere compliment when it might become a splendid. 
reality. Artistic Italy and Europe might safely sentl scholars to Florence,. 
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` even as Rome, ancient Greece, and her colonies sent them to Athens. Florence 
_ has every advantage requisite for becoming the gracious and learned instruc- 


tréss of Italy, but in the first instance she must be helped. If once she became 
a great central school, she would soon attract fresh and vigorous life around 
her, and, what is more; a life so.fair and so honourable as to make her forget 


~ her misfortunes. Everything cannot indeed be done for Florence, but this one 
` thing might and should be: she should be invested with the graceful functions 


of mistress of elegance ‘and good taste, and educator of the Italian people. Ten 


` millions of capital to.endow her with great colleges, artistic, industrial, com- 


mercial, educational’ centres for men and women, would have the power of 


` drawing to Florence a noble band of probably ten thousand students, together 


with five hundred of the best teachers Italy-could afford, and‘around the active 


. hive of such as came amongst us to study and to teach, numbers of superior 


families both in Italy: and from foreign parts would-soon gather, and form 
an animated and sympathetic community in the environs of the fair region of 


the Arno. ' 


i 


` The Congress of Orientalists. 


Meanwhile Florence has shown herself thoroughly worthy of the honour 


. done her by the learned Orientalists who from all parts of Europe, from the 
. United States, and from India, met on the banks of the Arno for. the purpose 
` of holding’ their fourth International Congress. Surprised at the least favour- 
. able moment, in the climax of her financial difficulties; Florence remembered that 
| She was once a great lady, and received her distinguished guests with the most 


exquisite courtesy. “She made no exhibition of herself, nay, she was careful to 


, conceal” her straits, and had the good taste -to let none of her sorrows be 
. apparent to any. She bravely‘sustained the largest share of the expenses of 
: the Congress; she opened her ‘houses, museums, villas to the strangers who 


favoured -her by their presence; she sent a chosen band of gentlemen to meet 


.. and receive them with all.due honour. The population showed a lively 
. interest in the scientific festival that took place in.one of the most splendid of 
.' Florentine- palaces, the Médicean Palazzo-Riccardi; -crowded respectfully 
.- round the learned Orientalists, and did all in their power to render their stay 
- in the‘city most easy .and agreeable.- The delegate, Baron Reichlin, laid 


his official cates aside to remember, only that he was the representative of. the 


.. fairest of Italian cities ; the prefect of the province, Count Bardesono, placed 


the hall of his palace at the disposition of the Orientalists,for the banquet 
given in- their honour by the Minister of Public Instruction, Francesco de 
Sanctis, who came in all haste from Rome with his -secretaries to do honour to 
the Orientalists, to invite and mix familiarly with them; Prince Amadeo, Duke 
of Aosta, brother of- the King; who had assured the fourth Congress of the 
Orientalists of his protection, came post-haste from Turin to inaugurate the 
‘Congress in the name of the King, to receive the Orientalists in the Palazzo 
Pitti, and to accompany ‘them to the soirée of. the Philharmonic Academy, and 


.. inan excursion to the Moorish villa of Sanmezzano, belonging to the Marchese 


Panciatichi. During this excursion the affection that binds the Tuscan people to 


` the House of Savoy was plain to see; in each little village the population rose of its 


.. Own accord, and, preceded by its band, enthusiastically cheered the Prince Amadeo, 
- - the King, and the Congress. The foreign Orientalists went away well-pleased with 
;Us ;.probably they had not expected such a festive reception; they maynot have 


. „ Supposed Italy so capable of appreciating the honour done her; and theyrecipro- 
_ cated with the greatest cordiality and the most enthusiastic toasts the kindness 


_ :they received. ; But all- this, though giving an idea of the worthy reception the 


_ Congress of Orientalists met with, gives none of its relative importance. I 
shall. therefore add a few simple words on this head. As soon as it was 


decreed. at the St. Petersburg Congress that Florence should be the place of 
meeting for the next, the Committee of Management in Italy took measures 
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to ensure its solid success. Towards this end it elected in the principal uni- 
versity towns in Europe, as well as in some cities in Asia and America, special 
delegates among the most noted of their Orientalists, praying them to concur 
in assuring the success of the fourth Congress by recommending it to the 
favourable consideration of the highest authorities in Orientallearning. Among 
the-instructions given by the Committee to its delegates there was this one— 
that a ticket of membership should be giyen only to Orientalists themselves, 
or to such as were seriously interested in Oriental studies. This proposal met 
with the approval of the delegates, and hence among the hundred and twenty- 
six who made up the Congress held in Florence, it is satisfactory to reflect 
that there were only five or six who had not a full right to participate in its 
Jabours. The rest were all approved Orientalists, and when it is added that 
among them Italy was represented by such names as Ascoli, Flechia, Fabretti, 
Lasinio, Valenziani, Teza, Puini, Guidi, Schiaparelli, De Benedetti, Castelli, 
Cusa, Beltrame, Sapeto, Fabiani, and others, to say nothing of the distinguished 
president, Amari; France by Renan, Maspero, Lenormant, Oppert, Schefer, De 
Rosny, Cordier, Guiaret; England by Sayce, Legge, Chenery, John Muir, Rost, 
Leland, Triibner, Long, Brandreth, Cust, and Wylie; Germany by Weber, Roth, 
Benfey, Pertsch, Weil, Krehl, Dieterici, Merx, Socin, Gabelentz, &c.; Russia 
by Schiefner, Berezine, Weliaminoff, Volck, and Berdouin de Courtenay ; 
Finland by Lagus and Donner; Sweden by Lieblein; Denmark by 
Mehren; Switzerland by Naville; Hungary by Vambery; Romania 
by Hasden and Constantinesea; India by Doctors Leitner and Da Cufha; 
the United States -by Benade and Berend—some idea may be formed 
of the interest excited by the meeting of so many eminent men! But 
there is even more to be said.” The greater part of these learned Orientalists 
made some special communication to the Congress, and that not at general 
meetings, where, in order to be understood by all assembled, mere general dis- 
courses have to be delivered, but at special meetings, to which only the erudite 
were admitted. This arrangement of the proceedings into special sections 
cannot have found favour with such as, having nothing new to say, aimed at 
oratorical effect in presence of a large assembly ; but it gave great satisfac- 
tion to the earnest-minded, who formed the great ‘majority at the Florentine 
Congress. Obviously, as the various sections were simultaneously at work in 
separate rooms, it was impossible to report the whole proceedings day by day; 
this defect was commented upon, but its causes were overlooked, which was 
unjust, and against such an injustice the Italian Committee is entitled to pro- 
test, as it ordered matters thus in the interests of science, and not for the 
satisfaction of mere curiosity or the pleasure and profit of a few impatient news- 
paper correspondents. And moreover the Italian Committee, desiring to afford 
the Congress new material for useful discussions, took-the pains to introduce 
for the first time an Oriental exhibition, and, thanks to the concurrence of certain 
Orientalists, as for instance Doctors Da Cufiha and Leitner, who sent a whole 
collection of Buddhist monuments in stone from Lahore, and to the Italian con- 
suls in the East, as also to the museums and libraries of Italy,—this exhibition 
proved far more rich and important than could have been anticipated. 
Some of. the objects and the manuscripts there exhibited gave occasion for 
several interesting communications made in some of the sections; and it is 
- probable that this novelty introduced by the Italian Committee will be imitated 
at future Congresses, having proved so advantageous to science. The five 
bulletins of the fourth Congress are now published. The first contains the 
report and speeches of the inaugural meeting; the second the summary reports 
of the proceedings of the seven sections drawn up by different secretaries ; 
the third the reports of the final meeting with the discourses there delivered, 
together with the account of the competition for a Ministerial prize of 5,000 lire 
offered for a work upon the vicissitudes of arts and civilization in India; the 
fourth gives a catalogue. of the objects displayed at the exhibition—codes 
sculptured in stone from the Leitner collection; figured and epigraphical monu- 
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ments; musical instruments, drawings and photographs, and miscellanea; and, 
finally, the fifth contains the Oriental Bibliography of the Orientalists present 
at the Congress. I have alluded to the Ministerial prize—this, too, was a 
novelty introduced by the Italian managing committee. The Minister of Public 
Instruction voted the sum of 5,000 lire; the committee proposed ari: Indian 
subject; the publicity given in India by the delegates of the committee to the 
preparations for the Congress led to this quite, novel result, that of the six 
competitors for the prize five were Indian and one German. The judges were 
seven in number, Ascoli ‘and Gorresio in Italy, Bréal in France, Max Müller 
in England, Weber, Böhtlingk, and Roth in Germany. None of the essays were 
considered worthy of the whole prize, but the judges determined that Dr. 
Zimmer, a Prussian, should receive half of it, while the other half was to be 
shared by three of the Indian candidates: Mahadeva Moreshvar, Gerson da 
Cunha of Bombay, and Pramatha Nath, who lives in London. This lively 
participation taken by India in the Congress of Orientdlists is, perhaps, the ` 
most noteworthy and important characteristic of its fourth meeting in Florence, 
of which strangers are good enough to retain, as they tell me, a pleasant and 
grateful recollection; while we on our part shall always gratefully remember 
it as an honour done to our country. Nor was it a small satisfaction to us to 
see crudite Germany esteeming herself, as it were, honoured by welcoming our 
erudition, and herself proposing that we should hold our fifth Congress, in 1881, 
in some city of Germany—to be hereafter fixed upon by the worthy and learned 
officials of the German Oriental Society. 

The experience of the fourth Congress leads me to conclude with the expres- 
sion of a wish that the learned Germans will first have it in their power to 
- satisfy. I have observed that Congresses are always in a hurry. “The ordinary 
term of eight days to which Congresses are limited threatens to render them 
pretty nearly useless. I should like five years-at least to intervené between 
one International Congress and another, that it might be possible to govern- 
ments, universities, and academies to send one or two delegates to éach . 
Congress, and, next in order, that the discussions might be exhaustive, and all 
the fresh materials of the different Oriental Exhibitions brought forward. I 
esteem it desirable that’ International Congresses should hold their sittings for 
a whole month. An interval of five years would afford scope for collecting 
and preparing much important material for. discussion, and discussions pro- 
tracted throughout a month would allow of Congresses becoming really profit- 
able institutions for the promotion of science. , 
i ANGELO DE GUBERNATIS. 


BOOKS AND MONUMENTS BEARING UPON FIGURED 
REPRESENTATIONS OF ANTIQUITY. 


y 





Y HAVE been requestéd to furnish the. CONTEMPORARY Review with'a kind > 
| of chronicle of our more important-antiquarian researches, thus enabling its. 
+ readers to follow the course of diyerse branches of a science to which the.: 
Germans give the name of Alterthums Wissenschaft, a wider and more compre- - 
hensive term than ours of Archeology. : And in beginning this chronicle I’ avail’; 
myself of the opportunity to complete that survey of the historical Exhibition in ` 
the Trocadero,-which formed the subject of my former article. It was, in fact, - 
impossible within the limits of a single paper to exhaust all the questions raised ' 
by that precious, but alas! temporary assemblage of treasures.of art, and antiquity, 
many series of which have lately. formed the.subject of works of importance.: There 
I purposely left unnoticed in my previous: contribution; believing -it more in-,: 
teresting to treat simultaneously, of books and monuments, and I shall esteem. 
myself happy if my-readers are of the same opinion. ; une, ie 
ay wea i AT Ar Sa 


te 


The excavations undertaken at; Dodona.by. M, Constantin Carapanos, a Constan-’ 
tinople banker, enthusiastic as are all Greeks about the ancient glory of his race, | 
and also more erudite than one might have expected;a, financier to prove, deserve 
to be reckoned among the best condacted ana most profitable of recent archæo- 
logical enterprises. Himself’ a native‘of Epirus, M; Carapanos had long enter=: 
tained the idea of discovering the much controverted site of the famous ‘sanctuary ` 
of Zeus Naios and Dione, the oldest religious ‘centre, and oldest oracle of the- 
Hellenes properly so called:. An attentive topographical study of the district 
compared with indications found in old documents had led him to believe that 
this temple must have been situated in the valley of Tcharakovista, at the foot of 
mount Tomaros, on a spot where the ground still showed the remains of a small 
theatre and an encircling wall. These apparently insignificant ruins had hitherto 
attracted little attention; M. Gauthier de Claubry having been the only traveller 
who surmised that Dodona might have stood there, but this idea met with 
no acceptance.: However, M. Carapanos for ten months systematically explored 
the until then neglected site, and reaped a rich harvest, of bronze objects more 
especially, which renders it impossible to retain a single doubt as to the topography 
of the Sanctuary, and throws much light upon the organization of the oracle. 

The collection of objects found at Dodona is now exhibited at the Trocadero, 
and M. Carapanos has published the result of his labours in two handsome 
volumes—to which the share taken in them by MM. Foucart, Egger, Baron de 
Witte, and Heuzey gives a quite special value. 

The objects found on the site of the Temple of Zeus Naios are in general of 
remote antiquity; the celebrity of the oracle ef Dodona dated from the earliest 
period of Hellenic life, and it was still in full glory in the most flourishing period 
of Grecian history. It was in reliance on an oracle of Dodona that the Athenians 
undertook their imprudent Sicilian expedition; it was by quoting the answer of 
Zeus to the Lacedemonian Ephori that Agesilaus obtained their consent to the 
military enterprise that he planned carrying out in Asia. Butin the latter half 
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<of the third century B.c. the a sanctuary of Epirus received a blow from which 
cit never recovered. In 220, Dorymachos, Strategus of the Attolians, set Dodona 
-on fire and destroyed it utterly. He must‘have found much treasure in the temple, 
-for gratuitous consultation of the oracle was neither permitted to private indi- 
viduals, princes, nor cities, and for centuries precious offerings had been accumu- ` 
-lating there. Jt is very probable that the store of bronzes, so remarkable from 
‘an artistic point of view, discovered in 1798 in a cavern between Paramythea and 
Tcharakovista—from whence came the admirable statuettes both in the Payne 
Knight collection (now in the British Museum) and in the Strogonoff—was com- 
‘posed of ew-votos concealed in 220 by some member of the tomouroi attached to 
the Dodona sanctuary, in order to save them from the rapacity ‘of the Attolians. 
‘On ‘the very site of the temple, many similar bronze and lead objects, especially 
‘fragments of utensils, armour, and vases, broken in the confusion of the sack by 
soldiery, were left behind by the pillagers, covered over by ruins, and gradually 
buried deeper and deeper as the soil rose, and it is these that have now been 
brought to light by M. Carapanos. en ; 

When Paulus Emilius systematically set about pillaging Epirus in 168, he can 
-have found nothing, so to speak, worth taking from Dodona. When the Roman 
dominion restored peace to the Hast, the temple of Zeus Naios, and the edifices 
appertaining to it were rebuilt, but ‘never more did the Sanctuary with its, 

rophetic oaks regain its’ celebrity and its former wealth.: Thenceforth the — 
-Dodona caldrons, Dodoneque lebetes, were: turned somewhat into ridicule as a 
superstition adapted to ‘the simplicity of the good old time. The oracle of 
Zeus Naios had become nothing more than @ provincial oracle consulted only by 
the rustic population of the neighbouring districts. 

Epigraphy holds the largest place in- the discoveries made on the site of the 
Dodona sanctuary. First of all there are numerous dedications of ex-votos to Zeus 


~their šécréts. ““Evandros,and‘his wife ask Zeus Naios and Dione to which of the a 


household‘or by a stranger?” Zeus was also taken into confidence as to the most f 
dntimate of secrets; the Georges Dandins of ancient Epirus addressing themselves 
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to ‘him to have certain uneasinesses dispelled. “Lysanias asks Zeus Naios and” 
Dione whether the child Nyla bears is his or not.” It would be curious to know ` 
how the gods replied to such embarrassing questions, but unfortunately nothing - 
seems more uncertain than the character of the leaden plates in which M, Carapanos. : 
flattered himself he recognized the answers of the oracle. It is indeed improbable : 
that such answers should be found amongst inscriptions preserved in the treasury 
of the temple. These last were questions given into the hands of the priests... 
but, instead of keeping the answers, they would of course deliver them to those who - 
came to receive them, nor is it at all certain that they were ever otherwise than 
orally delivered. ; 

Art, too, claims its share in the Dodona discoveries. ` No striking remains of’ 
marble sculpture have been found there; there was no marble in the district, and 
statues seem to have been made of bronze. But the ruins of the temple have only 
afforded shapeless and valueless fragments of such,while, on the other hand, M. Cara- 
panos has been fortunate in obtaining a very rich and remarkable series of bronze 
statuettes, most of them belonging to the sixth century B.C., the very epoch when- 
Grecian art was taking its earliest flight, and its works displayed that simplicity, 
and, at the same time, instinctive sense of the beautiful, that blending of infantine. 
imexperience with already considerable skill, that singular and penetrating charm. 
which we also find in the works of the Italian Quattrocentisti. The most remark-. 
able specimen of the kind is a Satyr, with horse’s hoofs, very low brow, half-closed. 
eyes, turned-up nose, and flabby lips, giving the face a brutal expression; the right 
hand resting on the-hip, and the left arm raised. This Satyr is about to dance, 
and the clumsiness of his gestures, together with the gravity of his expression, 
are indeed comic in a high degree. Charming in its simplicity, too, and very 

“curious as regards costume, is the figure of a female player on the double fiute,. 
her mouth surrounded by the leather band (gopefa) sustaining ‘her cheeks, and’. 
helping her to produce with less effort a fuller and more prolonged tone; the- 
leather bag destined to hold the flutes hanging to her arm. The animated but - 
still severe art of the fourth century B.c., formed by the example and teaching of 
Scopas, is represented in this same collection by an admirable Menad, which 
ope to have originally formed part of a group representing the death of 
enthea. ' ` . ; 

Among a people so essentially warlike as the Epirots, it was quite natural that 
arms and armour should constitute objects of most frequent dedication. Accord- 
ingly, one of the richest sections of the Dodona discoveries consists of thin plates: 
of bronze repoussé which were laid on as decorations to belts, sheaths, leather helmets: 
or cuirasses, and have survived the destruction of the more perishable objects to- 

_ which they were appended. Amongst these some are, artistically speaking, quite 
remarkable. One plate in particular, representing the combats of Pollux with. 
Lynceus, is worthy to be compared with the admirable bronzes of Siris, preserved 
in the British Museum, which Braensted, by a rather curious coincidence, had 
viewed as having belonged to the cuirass of one of the Epirot generals of the army 
of Alexander, son of N eoptolemus; or of that of Pyrrhus, if not indeed to the former ` 
of these kings himself. We must also notice, on account of the truth and vigour of: 
its modelling, a visor exactly representing the portion of the face it was intended 
to protect. The curls of the beard are chiselled with precision, and the delicate 
moustache above the widely opened mouth rendered with perfect maestria. 

Finally, the explorations of the classic soil of Dodona have restored to light a 
considerable number of bronze vases, more or less imperfect, and, above all, a. 
quantity of small utensils of various kinds, some of them still very enigmatical,. 
others affording curious information as to the details of Greek customs. Several" 
of these have given occasion for ingenious and solid remarks by M. Heuzey, 
while the Baron de Witte contributes, with due scientific authority, a commentary 
on all the figured representations in the collection.  M. Carapanos has placed. 
science under obligation to him by his excavations and his publication, which 
will always be a work of reference, and we cannot too highly commend the modest- 
good taste which has led him to hide his own personality behind the authority of” 
master minds. 2 jin wt i 

. But it is not only in his collection that we find at the Trocadero small Greek - 
bronzes pertaining to the best epoch. The cases of the Gréau collection also- 
contain specimens worthy of any museum, which almost all belong to the delicate - 
art of Magna-Greecia. Here we have a-small strikingly life-like and expressive-- 
bust of Alexander the Great, found at Pompeii in the begipning of the century; 
here, too, are statuettes of Ares and of Artemis, with the handsome ephebus- 
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counting on his fingérs, which was once in the Pourtalés collection, and seems to 
preserve for us the composition of the celebrated digitis computans mentioned by 
Pliny among the works of Eubulides. I wish, too, especially to call attention, first, 
to a surpassing Aphrodite, entirely draped, her brow encircled by a high wreath. 
ornamented with roses—a statuette in thé grandiose and severe style of art of the 

transition period of the fifth century B.C. ; next to-a bearded hero, with Corinthian. 
helmet and a cuirass adorned by rich silver incrustations: the Leukippos repre- 

sented on the coins of Metapontus, a town in whose environs the bronze was. 
discovered. The likeness between the head of the statue and that on the coins is.. 
striking; nor can we doubt that we have here the reproduction of some important 

sculpture representing the local hero who must have lived at Metapontus. The 

Alexandrine plastic art of the time of the first Ptdlemies is in the collection of: 
M. de Bammeville represented by a large bronze Venus, of very fine workman- . 
ship, but unfortunately much injured by oxydisation; an Aphrodite Diadumene,. 
in gesture much resembling that of the Esquiline Venus in the new museum of. 
the Capitol in Rome. e i : i 


II. 


‘We cannot venture to repeat here those results of the excavations at Mycene of" 
which so ingenious and exhaustive a work as that of Mr. R. Stuart Poole has treated. 
M. Schliemann’s discoveries in the ruins of the ancient capital of the Atrides, 
in the first instance, so took archeologists by surprise that doubts arose, not indeed | 
as to their authenticity, but as to the date to be assigned to the objects exhumed. 
But it was soon acknowledged that the series of treasures, and almost all else found 
with them, were of the same style, and belonged to a very ancient period. Since- 
M. Schliemann’s success new excavations, by the Archeological Society of Athens, 
have afforded important additional data, more espécially the discoveries made at 
the entry of the Treasury at Athens. . At the same time the exploration of the- 
tombs of Spata'in Attica has yielded many thousand objects, of glass, bone, metal,’ 
and terra-cotta, the-majority of .which are plainly akin to similar ones from 
Mycenz. After the appearance of the first notices, published by MM. Kastorchis: 
and Kumanudis in the Athenaion, and by Milchhofer and Köhler in the Mittheilungen. . 
of the German Archeological Institute of Athens, a member of the École Francaise 
in that’ city, M. Haussoullier, published’a complete catalogue of antiquities 
discovered at Spata,* accompanied by very- interesting heliographical plates. Mr. 
Charles Newton, for his part, has called attention to important fragments of the- 
same epoch of Hellenic civilization afforded by the more ancient of the sepulchres. 
of Zalyros, in the Isle of Rhodes. Lastly, the Baron de Witte exhibits at the Tro- 
cadero a large painted fos, or wine-jar, which I had brought back from Santorin in. 
1866 without, at the time, fully appreciating its value, but which is at present the- 
most noteworthy specimen of the quite special art and characteristic ornamentation 
of the monuments of Mycene and Zalyros, hitherto found -in the islands of the 
Archipelago. Thus we have a perfectly new group of antiquities, which, gathered 
as it is from different sources, is invaluable in representing a state of civilization 
and industry not restricted to any one country but common to the whole of the . 
old Greek world. M. Albert Dumont is fully justified in saying : 


“Jt is an epoch of the development of civilization in the classical world that is here 
revealed to us, an epoch to be studied with cautious criticism, but the relative place of 
which can already be fixed. We dimly discern its distant origin at the period in which 
certain objects discovered at Hissarlik, in the Troad, were produced ; at Spata, on the- 
contrary, certain principles of ornamentation prove that we are approaching a more recent: 
era. Several articles, the ivories in particular, betray a Greco-Asiatic influence. A 
different style is about to succeed to the type of Mycenz, one well known and illustrated 
by the silver cups of Cyprus and Palestrina. Having got so far we find ourselves in a. 
period long familiar to archeologists; we are-close upon the painted vases of Asiatic: 
style, and next on those with black figures. The discoveries at Mycene seemed at first 
exceptional and strange ; now they form the. first and oldest chapter of antiquities in 
Grecmn lands: they have their precis@-place in that history, and the-chapter connects. 


itself, without any solution of continuity, with all the other chapters that, taken together, "" 


constitute classic archeology.” 


_ My. Newton has bestowed on the system of ornamentation, both of the painted. 
pottery and the metal objects discovered at Mycenæ and Zalyros, the name of 
jloral decoration, in contradistinction to that of geometrical decoration, which had 


* Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, Avril, 1878, pp.-185—228, 
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long been supposed the oldest style of ornamental art in Grecian countries, but 
which now appears to have succeeded the floral, at all events in the Archipelago and 
-Peloponnesus. The admirable discoveries made by P. de Cesnola, in Cyprus, 
seem to have afforded definite proof of geometrical decoration having been, at a 
certain period, an importation from Phenician Asia, a thesis recently upheld by 
M. Helling and which I had already put out. Floral decoration, on the contrary, 
was an indigenous and original attempt, though-a coarse and imperfect one, at an 
ornamentation borrowed from Nature, from the plants and animals that the dwellers 
-on Grecian shores had constantly under their eyes. But I am not quite satisfied 
with the above designation, on account of its expressing a portion only of the essential 
features of this ornamentation, and neglecting its most original aspect: ‘the share 
¿given in it to the imitation of certain classes of the animal world which are not in 
sequence with the ordinary elements of decoration in the classic ages, as, for 
instance, butterflies, and above all marine productions, fish, cuttle-fish, mollusks, . 
not only copied as to their shells but in themselves. And here may be, inserted a 
-very ingenious observation made quite recently by Alessandro Castellani: This 
-distinguished artist has discovered that the typical arrangement of granule 
generally covering plain surfaces in Etruscan ornaments and in those of ancient 
‘Grecian style, were originally suggested by the protuberances in the sea-urchin’s 
shell. When, in the cases of the departments of Italian jewelry at the Exhibition, 
-we compare these shells themselves with copies of antique ornaments exquisitely 
-executed by his brother and himself, the demonstration is complete and doubt 
impossible. But of these granulated arrangements, that the Etruscans with their 
fidelity to archaic art continued longer than did the Greeks, we indubitably find 
the earliest germ—very imperfectly executed—in some of:the objects found at 
‘Mycene and, Spata. Thus, then, we have a legacy of primitive civilization, ' and 
taste for ornamentation, revealed, by these monuments, a last vestige of the period 
when the Gréeks—essentially sailors and fishermen as they were—delighted to 
-copy marine creatures. When thé Hellenes, enlightened by the progress of their : 
-own taste and by Asiatic models as to the true conditions of artistic ornamentation, 
‘had given up imitating ‘the strange and flaccid shapes of soft-bodied mollusks, they 
«still continued to look’for copies in the defined and precise lines of their shells. 
-Jewellers no longer imitated, as at first, cuttle-fish, medusæ, nautili with. their 
inhabitants, but they continued to seek directly for types of regular and elegant 
granulation jn: the.shell of the sea-urchin, and ‘made frequent use of the form of ‘ 
the scallop shell in ornamentation. And thus it is that. this last vestige of the 
‘habits of an anterior period has descended alone through the ages, perfected by 
:a purer feeling for art anda greater technical skill. ° ; Be 
I have just mentioned the work of one of the members of the French school at . 
Athens, which institution, under the skilful direction of: M. Albert Damont, 
_prospers very well, and-will, we may hope, continue to form true archeologists : 
-worthy of those it has already produeed. It rivals the German Archeological 
-Institute in its-zeal for science, and the concurrence of the two has greatly pro- 
:moted the knowledge of Grecian, antiquities. ' The two archeological periodicals - 
“published by French and Germans at Athens are among the best publications on 
“the subject. We shall have occasion to return to-them later in connection' with 
«Greek epigraphy, which holds a prominent place in their pages, but at present I 
-confine myself entirely to figured antiquities. In this department the most im-. 
‘portant part of the Mittheilungen of the German Institute is the description of 
monuments to be found at Spata and its environs by MM. Dressel and Milchhofer 
which I have already mentioned in my-former article. - |. i Se 
In the ‘Bulletin de Correspondance „Hellénique we must notice the work. of M. 
¥Paul Girard on ‘the bas-ieliefs found in the excavations undertaken’ by the Arche- 
ological Society of Athens,-on the southern slope of the Acropolis, round the site of 
the Asklepieion,*—bas-reliefs simultaneously studied in Germany by M. F. von 
.Duhn.} They are about two hundred in number, and remarkable both for their 
„general unity and ‘their curious variations of detail, all of them belonging ‘to”the 
-class of ea-votos, dedicated by the sick cured at Asklepios and at Hygeia, a special 
class of monuments of which the soil of Greece*had already furnished numerdus ' 
:samples, -M.-A. von Sallet has given an explanation of the essential and permanent 
-data of the subjects thereon recorded (the true nature of which has not been 
calways understood), in an article which is ‘really:a model of careful, acute, 





* March, 1977, pp. 159—169; February, March, 1878, pp. 65—94. “Mitthettungen ides Archäologischen Institutes 
ain Athen, t. ii. pp. 214—223. 2o y R e i 
t Archeologische Zeitung, 1877, pp. 189—175. 
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‘sound criticism, and at the same time affords an illustration of the aid that - 
numismatics may lend to general archeology.* . The peculiarity that in these ex- 
votos was least easily explicable is that of the presence of the horse, which almost 
universally occurs in the com past and whose head very often appears ‘alone -- 
looking through a window. This horse had given rise to most widely divergent. 
interpretations on the part of the learned; some of them drawn from a far-fetched ` 
symbolism, others infantine in their triviality. All-alike have been done away - 
with by a bronze medallion of Bizya in Thrace, made known by the learned ` 
Berlin numismatist. The horse as well as the serpent appears in the votive bas- 
reliefs dedicated to Aisculapius, because it also was an emblem of the god—who in 
one -inscription receives the name of Euxippos, inasmuch as he presided over 
veterinary art as well as medicine, and was invoked equally for the cure of sick 
animals as for that of men. -. i 

We must also number among the best works recently. issued. by the French . 
iSchool at Athens the“ Essay on Greek and Roman Monuments relating to the | 
-Myth of Psyche,” by M. M. Collignon,+ who is now superintending a course of 
archæology at the Faculty of Letters of Bordeaux. . It is a valuable treatise, giving 
proof of high intelligence and genuine devotion to antiquarian. pursuits. The 
‘question is most interesting, and-M. Collignon has contrived to treat it in a novel , 
fashion, even though coming after Otto Jahn. The descriptive catalogue of monu- 
ments accompanying the treatise. is well drawn up, and very complete, atleast so 
far as regards sarcophagi, graven stones, and mural paintings. ‘But, on the other , 
hand, it leaves‘much ‘to be.desired in the matter of terra-cottas. We ‘find no 
‘indication of the whole of those representing the group of Eros and Psyche which , 
are already published, still less need we seek for information respecting such as, 
though neither engi‘aved nor described, are extant in large public collections. Here _, 
the excellent and instructive “ Guide to the Second Vase Room,” just published by 
Mr. C. Newton, by order of the Trustees of the British Museum, which is devoted ' 
to terra-cotias, comes in, and in itself furnishes an ample supplement. 
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M. Collignon has also published a well-executed Catalogue of the painted vases 
Jn the Museum of the Archeological: Society of Athens.t Books of..the kind . 
are always helpful to science: -` In this case the author has followed, the, really . 
classic models afforded by M. de Witte, in his description of the famous Durand 
Collection, and, by Otto Jahn, M. Stephani, and. M. Heydemann, in their Cata-. 
logues of the Vases in the Museums of Munich, .St. Petersburgh, and Naples. 
And; moreover, he has introduced:a happy innovation, of which the ‘credit is all 
his own, by. adding, whenéver there, was an opportunity, to the description of the 
" vase in question a reference to similar specimens in. other collections. ‘The ` 
reading of this catalogue makes one keenly regret the too long delay in the 
appearance of M. Albert Dumont’s great work on “Les Céramiques de la Grèce 
Propre.” This work, announced for ria Sa past, will complete those of M. 
Heydemann§ and M. O. Benndorf,|| and the admirable designs executed by - 
M. Chaplain, which are to accompany.it, give promise of very superior plates to , 
those of the two learned Germans, whose'publications are-already..so instructive 
and valuable.- Pe aes ac tgs n ee 

Baron de Witté, who is- still: the first authority in Europe on the subject of 
painted vases, has just given us,.in the last volume of the “Annals of the 
Archeological Institute of Rome,” a contribution of. first-rate. importance to 
ceramographic art among the Greeks. It. is a complete study of Panathenaic:” 
amphori, “bearing the names, of: eponymous archons, and is accompanied by 
plates, the size of the originals, that represent, with remarkable exactness: the 
paintings on ‘all yases of the kind in- different Museums. (These -Panathenaic 
amphori were those filled with the‘oil of the sacred olive-trees, and giyen as prizes 
in the games that accompanied the great and small Panatheni. They always have | 
two Sroups of black figures on a red ground on-theix opposité. sides; on the one, 





* Asklepios und Hygeia, in the Zeitschrift fir Numismatik of Berlin, t. v: pp. 320—338. -. 
+ 8vo'vol. Paris: Ernest Thorin, ~ Seo. 7. Tbid. ata ee ve 
§ Griechische Vasenbilder. Berlin. 1870; itt fol, , £ 
|| Griechische und Sicilische Vasenbilder. Berlin. In fol., stillin course of publication.” "e `-- os 
T Among the papers contained in this volume I may point out that of M. Kérte, on the Etruscan Necropolis. | 
er curious and original, with its sfreets and insulz laid out as in a town of the living—recently dizcovered, 
at Orvicto. r 
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Athene Promachos brandishing her lance, with the inscription, r@v ’A@jvnbev Awr- 
—‘ Prizes given at Athens ;” on the other, a gymnastic subject representing the- 
particular game in which the vase was won. As all Greeks were, without excep-- 
tion, admitted to compete in the Panathenaic Games, these vases have been found 

in all parts of the Hellenic world, where the victors and- their families preserved’. 
them as precious memorials. They belong to very different epochs, beginning with- 
the period before the Median wars, to which the celebrated Burgon vase in the- 
British Museum may be referred. But it is only in the time of Alexander that it 

became habitual to inscribe the name of the archon under whose magistracy the- 
amphora was won. Such as bear this addition are the only Greek vases to which- 
a date can be positively assigned, and it will be easily understood, therefore, how: 
great is their importance as elements of comparison in determining the period of 
other ceramographic objects lacking this feature. M.'dé Witte deduces from them,- 
with the utmost confidence, a number of chronological landmarks which will. 
remain undisturbed. ` ; 

The Archæological Institute of Rome, become for several years past an exclusive- 
institution of the German Empire, announces its intention of undertaking a 
complete collection, a Corpus of all the paintings of vases bearing artists’ signa- 
tures. Itis a project worthy of all commendation, but a vast one, for it wilb. 
embrace nearly five hundred objects, and in order to carry it oùt usefully, many- 
conditions must be combined. It is indispensable that the plates should reproduce 
the paintings in their original dimensions, and with a fac-simile accuracy, hither- 
to exceptional, so that the peculiar style of each of the ceramic painters should be 
as apparent as on the vases themselves. In this way, and this only, will it be- 
possible to write out definitively one of the most important chapters of Greek art, 
till now but imperfectly sketched. j - . 

More than one new and highly valuable monument for this purpose will be- 
found in the historical exhibition of the Trocadero. There the painted vases- 
occupy a distinguished place, what with the collection. of the late M. Paravey,. 
formed from the most important Paris sales of the last forty years, and soon to be 
dispersed by public auction,—as well as those of the Countess Dzialynska, of M.. 
Auguste Dutuit, Baron de Witte, and finally of MM. de Bammeville, Bellon, 
Hartmann, Hirsch, and Rayet. Vases with black or red‘ figures from Etruria,. 
Magna-Grecia, Sicily, and the Hellad, white lekythi from Locres and Athens;. 
potteries from Corinth, Beotia, and the Greek-Isles, with Asiatic ornamen- 
tation; all the principal series from the ages of the Mycene sepulchres down to- 
the last vases of the decadence in Apulia, the fabrication of which seems to have- 
ceased when the Senatus Consultus interdicted the celebration of the Bacchanals- 
—all these are represented by samples, of genùine merit. . One even noticés in. 
the collection of M. Gréau several of those simple unvarnished' terra-cottas,. 
recovered after the firing of paintings in varied colours foreign to the habitual 
palette of ceramographists, which have never passed through the oven, and ‘of’ 
which it seems specimens have only.been found in one single tomb in the.environs- 
of Canosa, the ancient Canusium. = ; TRA moa 

A profound study of these painted vases, in private French collections, would-of* 
itself fill a whole article and leave the subject unexhausted, and it is much to be 
desired in the interests of the science that the Exhibition should not close without” 
a good catalogue having been drawn up. Atpresent, however, I shall confine myself 
to speaking of such as have the signatures of artists. The Paravey collection con-- 
tains that admirable cup, ornamented with subjects taken from, the “ Iliad,” signed 
both by the potter Kalliades and the painter Duris, which once belonged to Prince- 
Napoleon. Near it we observe a small round tray mounted on a foot, of very 
singular form, on which is inscribed the name of the artist Sosias, already known 
as the author of one of the most celebrated cups in the Berlin Museum. In the- 
paintings of this cup the impress of two different hands has long been recognized,, 
one of these having decorated the interior, the other the exterior, but it was im-- 
possible to tell which of the two hands was that of Sosias. The vase of the Paravey- 
collection, by showing us another work of that painter’s, settles the question for- 
good and all. In the Berlin cup what Sosias painted is not the assembly of the- 
gods on the exterior, but the group of Achilles binding up the wounds of Patroclus,, 
and occupying the centre of the inside of the Kylix. Another circumstance adds: 
interest to this new painting. by Sosias; it represents a Satyr crouching on the: 
ground, which is exactly similar to some we find on the reverse of the beautiful. 
silver coins of Naxos of Sicily—coins of transition style—whigh were struck about. 
4503.c. The resemblance is so perfect that the painter must have had one of these- 
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«coins before him and determined to copy its type, or else he must have belonged to 
the same school of art as the monetary engraver of the Sicilian city. In either 
„case it results that Sosias must have inhabited Italy or Sicily, and not Greece 

roper. : : 3 
F X. de Witte exhibits the most ancient of the signed vases, that of the Corinthian 
Chares, which dates from the sixth century B.c.; M. Hirsch, a charming Athenian 
-pyxis, which figured some months ago in the Albert Barre sale, and reveals a new 
artist?s name, Megakles, written by a singular orthographical anomaly MEKAKAE. 
Among the objects belonging to M. O. Rayet we remark a very delicate cup 
-discovered at Valanideza, in Attica, which has the signature of Chachrylion, a 
potter whose works had hitherto been met with only in the necropolis of Vulci. 
We have therefore here a new name to add to the list of potters and painters who 
“have signed vases found both in Italy and in Greece. ` 

Here we touch on one of the most difficult questions suggested by the exami- 
nation of painted vasés, that, namely, of local manufacture, and the trade in these 
industrial productions carried on between Greece and Italy in ancient times. 
Science has not generally admitted the paradoxical system of Kramer; revived, 
however, by a man of such weight as Otto Jahn—a system according to which, with 
-the exception of the latest fabrications of the decadence in Apulia and Calabria, and 
-of Corinthian vases of antique style, all painted vases whatever discovered in Italy 
«spring from the workshops of potters belonging to Greece, or even to Attica. Now 
this bestows on Athenian industry an exclusive importance that history cannot 
admit. How believe that the flourishing Greek cities of Italy and Sicily, which 
boasted the best engravers of coins in the Hellenic world, as well as excellent 
sculptors and architects, should have been incompetent to produce vases? The 
class of vases habitually met with in Greece and-not to be found in Italy is, it is 
true, a large one. If any Megara be have been disovered there, it is quite an 
exception—the common wares of Phaleris are met with neither in Magna Grecia 
zor in Etruria; the Athenian'lekythi, with white grounds, always belong exclusively 
to Attica. On the other hand, many of the. Nola types are unknown in Greece 

roper, as well as the large vases with masks of Southern Italy. Lastly, with 
frequent identity of subjects, with the same material processes, and in the paintings, 
the succession of the same great phases of artistic development, there are, in the 
ceramographic products most often found in different regions, differences of detail 
in the design of the figures, in the more or less flexibility of their movements, in 
the quality of the glazing. And these differences are sufficiently marked and 
constant to enable a practised eye to distinguish without hesitation, say in the class 
of red figures upon black grounds, between a vase of Vulci, Nola, or Agrigentum, 
not.confounding the one with the other, still less with an Athenian or Beotian vase. 

‘We are thus resistlessly drawn to the conclusion that the Grecian painted vases 
have been most commonly and in greatest number fabricated where they are 
found, that products of this class have emanated from potteries established pretty 
much everywhere where there were Grecian towns, ‘that, in short, Hellenic artists 
attracted by the love of the Etruscans for this order of art, came to found in cer- 
tain cities of Etruria, as for instance at Vula, establishments of which the products 
were entirely Greek. But with this general principle we have also to admit two 
parallel facts which complete, without contradicting it, namely, that if many 
painted vases were produced in Italy itself, commerce also introduced numbers 
made in Greece, that jn particular the works of Athenian potters of some celebrity 
were in great request in Italy, and that consequently they were principally 
Attic models that the ceramists of Etruria and Magna-Grecia took pleasure in 
imitating. ; 

I must now add that M. Benndorf and M. Albert Dumont, the two authorities 
-who have specially taken up this question of signatures, common to the vases of 
Italy and Greece, appear to me too positive in their conclusions. In their opinion 
every potter or ceramic-painter whose works are found in Greece proper must 
necessarily have inhabited it. Preoccupied by the idea of the importation of 
Greek vases into Italy, they do not seem to admit the possibility of reciprocity; of the 
vages of the most distinguished potters of Grecian Italy having been transported 
by commerce into the Hellad; whereas to me this last fact appears by no meazis 
improbable. 

No doubt when we have to deal with a potter like Epiktetos, whose works have 
been found in Etruria, in Campania, in Greece, and at Panticupea, we may be 
almost certain that he must needs have-been an Athenian, for Athens is just the 
very geographical cehtre of that commercial radiation which we deduce from our 
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discoveries of his works. But when, on the contrary, we find that of fifty-one: 
vases having the signature of Nikosthenes, forty-nine have been met with in the 
necropoles of the Etruscan towns of Vulciand Cere, one only at Agrigentum and 
one at Athens, it is difficult not to admit. that probability is much in favour of" 
` his workshop having been placed where the largest number of objects known. as. 
its productions have been found,-as-well as others which, without bearing his signa- 
ture, afford incontestable proof-of the same origin.* We know through the 
testimony of’ Criteas, quoted by Atheneus,+ that at the time-of the Peloponnesian . 
war, Etruscan bronzes were imported into Athens, and highly appreciated there.. 
Why should it not have been the same with: the ‘productions ‘of a particularly - 
skilful potter, who, although of Greek origin, had found it to his advantage to. 
settle in Etruria? As soon as commerce is established between two . civilized . 
countries, probability is all-in favour of. the: reciprocal transmission of their- 
manufacture. eres . 


Iv. 


From. vases to terra cottas the-transition is easy. The exquisite little figures: 
supplied of late years. in such numbers by excavations at the Necropolis of 
Tanagra haye become the rage in ‘the amateur world, and justify this by éxcep-. 
tional artistic merit, —— > > eo : . 

Tanagra was.one of ‘the’ oldest and. most. powerful cities. of Beotia, and very- 
. early struck a coinage of its own. And. at the saime time it early renounced the 
„ idea of playing an important part in the political affairs of Greece, and became 

instead a centre of pleasure and amusement: The-anonymous writer of a descrip- 

` tion of Greece, written in the century after Alexander ‘the Great, fragments of. 

» Which have sometimes been attributed: to Dicearchus, describes Tanagra with. 

. delight, He says that its houses contrasted with the ‘ancient air and rustic sim-. 
plicity of those of Athens, being built of -white ‘brick, and each- having-an elegant . 
portico and external votive paintings executed ‘in encaustic. :This feature strik- . 

` ingly recalls Pompeii with.its frescoes of familiar Lares and. Genii; under. the form . 

` of serpents, appearing almost at'every turn of the street. o , So. CO ; 

In the time of the: Roman Empire,. when Pausanias visited the city, it had? 
` obtained the right of a complete. municipal autonomy, as’ is proved by its numis.- 
- matics; and it -was still in full prosperity,- while Thebes had fallen into ans 
:. advanced state of decadence. .The inhabitants of Tanagra appear to have been + 
_.Yich, although somewhat parsimonious. ‘Their only industry consisted of a certain » 
‘. wine, exported into, all Grecian. countries. Their great passion was for athletic- 
~ sports and for: cock-fighting, which, judging from the considerable'stakes risked 
: on it, appears to have had the same kind of fascination in Greek life that gambling. 

. houses have in our own day. Hence we find that Hermes, the god of play and.of.: 

` the Palestra, was. the special patron of the town. _ arte ie ee 

`. The first terra-cottas of Tanagra were. discovered by accident about ‘ten . 

- years ago. Peasants digging in the valley of the Sari laid bare ancient tombs . 

- containing clay statuettes, together with vases and fragments of ‘multiform . 

-.-pottery. As soon as these were heard of, speculation entered the field, atid exca- 
vated the ancient, necropolis of the city, over an area of several kilometres. Thus - 

. Tanagra. became a positive mine, whence for many years thousands of thèse small 
monuments have been drawn, but which now. appears to be getting exhausted. 

, Strange'to say, up to the present time there has-been no discovery of the burial- 
place belonging to the period when the grand and severe style of the age of ` 
Pericles ruled Greek art., It is only the ‘most ancient style, and that of the - 
Macedonian age, which are represented in the discoveries of Tanagra. And it is - 

, the terra-cottas of the time of Alexander and his immediate sticcesgors which con- 

" stitute their distinguishing feature and incomparable charm. ; 

These small figures,. differing in size from ‘six ‘to forty centimetres, generally 
- represent’ women, children, and young men. Exquisitely modelled-in front; .ex- 

. cept, indeed,-the extremities, -which are always singularly imperfect,--they*were - 

:` only intended to be looked at in full-face, for the hack is. most frequently not’ so 

` much as sketched out. It presents a rounded surface, pierced in the middle byan. 

_ Air-hole about the size of: a pigeon’s.egg.:. "The majority of.these statues still bear 





.__ * Inthe Musée du Louvre, in the Campana, collection, there are.a few vases without signature, found at . 


orre, in the same tomb with those bearing the name of Nicosthenes, and evidently of the same fabrication. 
Ibid, p. 28. 
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many traces of colour, laid on-with d brush after the baking, upon a layer of white— 
which was probably applied to correct the porosity of the baked clay—these colours- 
having sometimes. been subjected to the heat of the oven, and ‘thus transformed 
into a sort of enamel, a vitreous glazing. The flesh is paintéd rose-colour, the 


- eyes blue, the eyebrows and hair in reddish. brown, yellow ochre, or pale yellow; - 


the garments in pale red, violet, apple.green, pearl-grey, and lilac.. Thus we go 
through the whole scale.of tender shades’and blended colours familiar to the- 
painters of Pompeii, and especially’ meet on these -small figures the very tints. 

eculiar to the more Grecian of the frescoes of Italy. Some of the ornaments— 
Bracelet, diadems, ear-rings, necklaces—aré gilt, and the borders of some of the 
upper garments also adorned with gold. Bw! ieee - 

The terra ootas of Tanagra, unliké those of the other parts of Greece, are 
seldom! mounted on a pedestal; they rest on thin square plinths. The artists- 
cast themi, in the first instance, and some of the moulds have been discovered ;- 
but they were all deeply re-touched with the boasting tool, while the clay was still 
damp, and, moreover, all the accessories, whatever their nature, were separately 
modelled and added on. ` Hence we see that the same mould may have produced 


_ two figures which, when completed, presented noticeable differences; it was only 


the general sweep and attitude that was given by casting, but the boasting altered. 
the olde of the drapery at the same time that the accessories of every :copy were: 
modified, ` an ; rAd nS i 

These statuettes, so original in character and full of simple yet piquant grace, 
could not-fail to stimulate the sagacity of archæologists as well as the covetousness 
of amateurs. It has been asked ‘what it was they really did represent? Are they 


. goddesses—Demeter and Persephoné veiled; Aphrodite nude, or nearly so; Hera. 


- giving suck; Melpomene holding the tragic. mask, as M. Heuzey asserts with an- 


a 


‘erudition that is always ingenious; or are they. simple mortals caught by the 
artist in the daily habits of life, as‘the majority of archeologists incline to hold ? 


' “We cannot fail to notice thata great number, of the Tanagra statuettes have 


a 


attributes that. the Greeks were; accustomed. to bestow on certain. divinities, -thus 
giving them a symbolic character.. Soie veiled figures strike us at first sight as 
Images of Hera, Demeter, and Persephone,.a beautiful nakedsvoman with an apple- 
in her hand, as a triumphant Aphrodite. Who would not be. inclined.-to recog- 
nize Hermes in this strongly built ite dot young man, wearing.a-petasus and - 
holding a purse? _Does not the scenic mask held by this -youthful emale mark 


` her out as a Melpomene or- a Phalia? . And does not the double. flute. into which. 


- this other“is blowing indicate thè rustic Euterpe? But this.system of interpreta-- 
' tion is no longer tenable when we meet with these very same attributes in the- 


case of personages whom, when. ‘thus’ explained, they would in nowise fit. Here 


we have the red apple of Aphrodite victorious, which turns blue, and, transformed 
. Into a sphera, passes into the hands of a great chubby youth; the purse of 


Hermes assuming the character of a bag meant to contain huckle-bones or dice,~. 
and held by the crouching figure of a young girl clad.in a transparent khiton 
only; the mask of Melpomene borne by an ephebus! The august veil of Demeter 
covers the head of, young woren, whose easy carriage, however. full of charm, has. 
nothing divine about it, and who wear a petasus and hold a fan, attributes to which 


: the “ Great Goddesses” can -lay no claim. , One feels disconcerted and not very: 


certain that a hero of the arena may not have been mistaken for Hermes, a grave - 
matron of the good town of Tanagra for Demeter; a young woman out walking for - 


~ Persephone ; a more or less décorous courtezan for Aphrodite; and a simple flute- 


player for Euterpe. . K i 

It is indeed indisputable that the numerous terra-cottas of Tanagra do afford. 
some representations of divinities, but these are always rare, and hardly go beyond 
the secondary personages of the thiasot of Dionysos or Aphrodite. Among.the 
Dionysiac demons the Eavonrite subject is the old Silenus with his wine-skin, now- 
carried on his head, now on his knees or his shoulders, The habitual train of Venus - 
furnishes those little delicate'and original Loves, never to be found in the tombs of 
the Beotian city, except in groups gf seven or eight. Winged; now draped, now nude, 
crowned with flowers, their heads dressed in flat hats or in hoods, their faces grav” 
or smiling, we see them engaged in games of all kinds or in more serious occu- 


- pations. ‘They play at ball, maké music, carry: articles of the toilette,—it may be a . 


mirror or a fan, a work-basket or a pair of buskins.. Others,-again, are frolicking 
with young girls and pursuing them with their allurements. But it is undeniable- 
that the generality of these statuettes present subjects borrowed from real life, 
from the daily routine of women, children, youths, and enable us to enter into the - 

2 e 
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existence of the dwellers in a Greek city more completely than any other monuments 
an. The art here is exclusively familiar, even if it be considered that the term 
genre, so frequently applied to these figures, is not quite appropriate, as exclusive of 
the idea of style. ; 

The author of the periegetic fragments sometimes attributed to Dicearchus, 
remarks that the hair of the Beotian women was generally bright red, and that 
they were the most elegant and graceful women in all Greece ; two assertions that 
the small figures of Tanagra fully bear out. It was in this town that the great 
poetess Corinna was born, dnd among the rare fragments of her works that remain 
to us, we read : “I sing delicious things to the women of Tanagra clad in white y 
tunics,—and my country hears with pleasure my clearand musical voice.” Here, 


= ina single verse—with that special gift Greek poetry had of calling up in three 


words a plastic image in full relief—we have the best commentary on the statuettes 
that the graceful imagination of the koroplasts multiplied almost infinitely, 
without repetition or exhaustion. : : 

The variety of subjects that these artists were able to draw from all phases of 
feminine life is, in fact, incredible, and they invariably. attained to inimitable 
‘beauty, without trace of effort or straining after effect. We can just discern here 
and there a touch of mannerism which at first-surprises in Greek work, but which 
is introduced with such moderation that it is but an added grace. The archxologist 
who wishes to study antique costume, the artist who desires to take count of all . 
the variety.of which the play of drapery is capable, alike find an inexhaustible 
maine of instruction in these small figures. Some thirty years-ago it used to be 
said that experienced coquettes, had five-and-twenty different ways of draping 
themselves in a Cashmere shawl. The fine ladies of ancient Bæotia were acquainted 
with far more devices for varying, and always gracefully, the adjustment of their 
attire, and the terra-cottas of Tanagra reveal them all. Sometimes a woman 
wraps herself closely in her cloak, sometimes ‘leaves it-open in front; it: rests 
either on both shoulders, or is disposed obliquely, leaving one ofthe arms free; 
when meant to serve both as veil and cloak, the himation is placed on the head for 
out of doors, and over this veil is placed the circular petasus, with a point in the 
centre, the form of which has come down to our day in the Nice hats; and, 
finally, at other times, thé woman represented by the koroplast has turned her 
himation into an actual Turkish yashmak, which entirely covers her face, leaving 
only the eyes and nostrils free. 

M. Rayet has proffered an ingenious explanation of the presence of this little 
world of coquettish-looking women, of dancers and aviletrides, surrounding the dead 
in his tomb. In his opinion they were companions given him for another world. In 
heroic times the slaves and captives of such as were no more had been sacrificed on 
their funeral piles; the gradual softening of manners in historic ages, he holds, led, 
while still. respecting the tradition, to the replacing these victims by earthenware 
dolls. It is certain that in many parts of Greece, amidst the ritualistic ceremonies 
of religious feasts, we do meet with more than one example of substitutions-of the 
kind, in place ‘of the human sacrifices ‘of remote antiquity; and one may even 
cite some of these as customary in Beotia. In Egypt, if hundreds of small 
funerary figures were placed in the sepulchyal chambers, it was because they were 
intended as auxiliaries, who in the country beyond the grave should help the 
defunct to cultivate the mystic field of Aaloo. And yet, seductive as this theory 
‘is, it still lacks that without which no archeological interpretation can ever be 
conclusive—a formal literary or epigraphical text to justify it. And before we can 
positively accept or reject it, it will be necessary to submit the funereal rites of the 
ancient Greeks to a fresh study undertaken from this point of view. 

It is, moredver, important to observe that the predominance of real and familiar 
subjects over religious is as, striking in the paintings of the Attic vases of the 
fourth century as in the terra-cottas of Tanagra. And we notice here, too, the 
same difference between the cheap popular images, of which most of the subjects 
are religious, meant to satisfy the devout feelings of the poor and simple, and 
the objects of art properly so called, intended for the rich and refined, who were 
pa little occupied about the gods, and prefetred scenes taken from terregtrial 

ife. - ; 

Contemporaries of the age that succeeded Alexander, the koroplasts of 
Tanagra, to whom we are indebted for such exquisite works, followed the example 
set by Praxiteles and Lysippus in sculpture, by Apelles and Pausias in painting : 
they endeavoured less to realize the ideally beautiful than to express the actual in 
its most attractive and perfect aspects. In the art of tite close of the fourth 
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century grace takes the place of majesty, and charm that of grandeur. The 
grandiose divine types, the figures of that Greek Olympus, whose plastic cha- 
racter bears the mark of austerity, are set aside in favour of Aphrodite, Hermes, 
” Herakles, Eros, who by their less elevated and more sensual order of beauty can 
better please the eye. The artist no longer aims at inspiring pious meditation by 
the divine expression of the countenance, the severe harmony of the lines, the 
nobility and simplicity of the pose; what is required of him, and what he has to 
endeavour after, is graceful and varied gesture, smiling or sorrowful expression, 
the supple play.of lines,—in a word, the picturesque and animated. Still less 
exacting was the taste in rhyparographs, to which paintings the name of genre 
may properly be given: and among the terra-cottas of Tanagra are found some 
groups of a particular. execution, representing different trades with a grotesque 
intention, which, in plaster corresponds with what the rhyparographic pictures 
were in painting. But with these rare exceptions, the Bootian koroplasts, while: 
devoting themselves to the representation of familiar life, preserved in their 
statuettes that elegance and nobility which constitute, as it were, the chastity of 
the statuary’s art. . i : 

MM. O. Liiders,*¥ M. O. Rayet;+ and Frehner,t have devoted interesting 
monographs to the Tanagra terrd-cottas, in which they have come to the conclu. 
sions above expressed. M. Heuzey has ‘skilfully maintained a quite different 
theory. A certain number of thèse exquisite little monuments have already been 
engraved in several selections, chiefly in the Monuments Grecs publiés par V Associa- 
tion pour le progrés'des études Grecques, and in the Gazette Archéologique. And now 
there is in process of publication at Berlin, by means of litho-photography, a, 
series of the principal statuettes in its museum. At the same time M. Kekulé, || 
under the py ease of the German Archeological Institute, takes the terra-cottas 
of Tanagra for the subject of a magnificent work, executed with a costliness 
unusual in publications of the kind, which I do not scruple to pronounce exagger- 
ated, for the work is intended principally for artists, as furnishine them with 
lessons and models ; but it is put out under conditions which will place it beyond the. 
reach of most of them, as well as of the immense majority of archeologists, who are 
not, as ‘a rule, an over-wealthy class. The introduction y M. Kekule. in which he, 
defines the general characteristics of this class of monuments, is full of learning 
and taste, and perhaps the best thing yet written on the matter. As to the 
plates, the subjects of which are borrowed from the Berlin museum and from 
different private collections in Athens, they are treated with praiseworthy care, 
and show some very delicate and graceful engravings and coloured lithographs of 
exceptional merit. And yet they do not absolutely satisfy. I fail to find in them 
the full perfection of, exquisite elegance and entrancing beauty that belong 
to the originals. As to those which claim to give us types of the habitual colour- 
ing of the statuettes, in my opinion the restoration of colours that the originals 
never retain in such entirety has been carried too far, and one may well take 

exception to the methods used in this restoration. 
` Tt is also permissible to hold that the choice of the subjects in this great work 
of M. Kekulé’s has not always been the most fortunate possible. There are finer 
types known than some of those that figure there, and the plates do not always 
give an adequate idea of thé wondrous variety of invention of the Tanagra modellers. ` 
It would be easy to make from the Trocadero a new selection of the same kind, 
far more varied and composed of subjects for the most part of higher interest both 
to artists and savants. Never, perhaps, will such a marvellous assemblage of . 
Tanagra terra-cottas be seen again in one hall as that consisting of the collections 
of M. de Bammeville, Bellon of Rouen, Feuardent, Alfred Hartmann, Lécuyer, 
Paravey, Eugene Piot, and Rayet; it is a unique gathering, which deserves to be 
studied by all who are occupied with antiquities. But this is not saying that 
certain glass cases do not hold a few articles not up to the. mark, some which. 
are counterfeits or made up of different antique fragments-from different sources, 
some especially in which the painting is too fresh and too intact to be accepted 
as ancient; but these blots, which it would be easy to expunge, are few, and hardly 
noticeable in the great whole. Certain statuettes of exceptional dimension, such 
as a woman stooping and gathering flowers—a Persephone, perhaps—in terra-cotta, 


* Ritrovamenti di Terre-cotie in Tanagra, in the Bulletin of the Archeological Institute of Rome, May, 1874. 
+ Les Figurines de Tanagra au Musée du Louvre, in the Gazette des Beaux Arts, April, June, and August, 1875, 
$ See Preface to the Description of Terra-cottas in the Catalogue of the Albert Barre sale. 

§ Griechische Terra-cotten aus Tanagra und Ephesos, im Berliner Museum. Berlin, 1878—large 4to, 

|| Griechische Thonfiguren aus Tanagra. Stuttgart: W. Spemann, 1878—large folio, 
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that has suffered from the fire of the funeral pile, in the series exhibited by M. Bellon, 
as wellasan upright female figure, holding a tame dove in her hand;. and another 
seated and engaged in animated, conversation, in the Pardvey “collection,-equal, if 
they do not surpass, the most perfect samples preserved, in, public museums. M: 
Hartmann and M.-Piot-have looked out especially for. grace and truth of attitude 
in feminine representation. , M. Camille Lécuyer’s collection deserves.attention as 
a whole, both-for the freshness,and perfection of the objects, and for the intelligent 
choice madé of raré and instructive subjects; and perhaps it is, of all others, that of 
greatest interest from å sciéntific point of view. _ 

M. Rayet.only presents us. with a very small number of Tanagra statuettes, but 
these are exquisite. ..The largest part of “his; exhibition consists, of:the same sort 
of collection that I had made in Greece in 1866,,and which is nearly all of it in 
the British Museum. . allude to figures. of divinities, gathered from different parts 
of the Hellad, the source of all of them being verified, which doubles their value. 
Products of a popular imagery of- somewhat coarse kind, and continuing, until avery 
late period, to reproduce. archaic types traditionally preserved, these terra-cotta 
idols, destined to figure in private Lararia, or to be deposited as ex-votos in the temple, 
can hardly- have heen worth morethan a septa or two, and have far less attraction 
for amateurs than the terra=cottas:of high art. But how much they teach us! “It 
is only in. them,that we find any imitations—very distant, no doubt,” but. still 
précious—of the célebrated ‘statues to which were addressed the homage of .the 
devout- in the temples. Here, for example, are two from Tanagra-_—yery, imperfect, 
it Seems, to haversuch an origin; but they reproduce the ,type-of two. famõus 
iinages.of Hermes which used.to be shown to strangers in that city; thé Oriopltorus ` 
of, Kalamis, and the Promachos armed- with. the strigil, with which’ he. repulsed 
the Hretrians—a statue whose author is not named.. Itis a collection.of this, kind 
which, better.than any other, enables us to enter into the every-day: life. of Greek 
- religion. To .study it.affords us the same interest we feel. in reading Pausanias, 
and leaves the.same impression on the.mind; for it equally brings us in presence 
of those singular and. infinitely varied; divine forms, contributed "by local. cults; 
so completely, outside of the artificial limits of poetic fable. - These'are-the:godg 
adored hy-Greece in her earliest days, and to which she remained most, faithful ; 
these had still devoted worshippers when the beautiful mythology of the-epic and 
the tragedy was in fact only a literary commonplace, as it -became Once more at 
the time ôf the Renaissance.. <- ` - sie tn Se OE BS ee 

Next in numbers to the Tanagra terra-cottas come those of Ephesus, in the 
Trocadero palace.. . They have reached us in quantity these last two years,,by. way, 
of Smyyna, and there is much divergency in.the legends, as_to-where exactly.in 
Asia Minor-they were discovered, Amateurs show themselves eager to admit'them 
into their collections, and they, too, haye a tendency to become the fashion. , For 
my own, part, I have some difficulty in-understanding this fancy for them: Even 
admitting their positive antiquity, the best of these statuettes, always clad in.gold, 
are very inferior to the terra-cottas of Magna-Grecia, which nowadays amateurs 
will not so much as hear of. They are insipid, vulgar,,without meaning or grace ; 
their modelling iè round, and quite devoid of firmness; af they do.proceed from 
any school of ancient art, it is from the eclectic school of the last period of the 
Roman, Republic and of the commencement of the Empire; but they exaggerate 
its defects and want of character by their adoption, in the extreme,.of the pared 
and etiolated forms dear to Canova and his school. ar a oe 

The culpable industry. of counterfeiters has endeavoured to imitate the Tanagra 
terra-cottas, but has:failed.in-its attempt. -.Hven an-unpractised eye would.not be 
taken in here. But, on the contrary, nothing is easiei. than fona modernjhand; even, 
of average ability, to counterfeit Ephesian terra-cottas. Hence in this special ‘series 
Sputious fabrications have been for some time carried on on so large a scale thatthe 
entire class ends by. becoming suspected. Not long ago my-.estimate would have been 
less sévere ; with the majority of antiquaries.I accepted the authenticity of the first, 
terra-cottas of Ephesus when they appeared; I. eyen; published:some of. them, though 
at the -sdme time failing to admire.. But # am now, indeed, suspicious vf the, 
avalanche of objects indubitably false which succeed each other unintermittingly,and 
in ever-increasing numbers. Amongst those that commerce brings to Paris, with 
most satisfactory certificates as to their origin, and in which the nature of the 
clay, the degree of baking, and the style of the modelling, are identical with those 
of the first specimens admitted. to ebe ,antiques, and which present.the same 
dpparent testimony of having been: long buried in the earth, I have discovered, 
e 2nd verified, that there are reproductions ‘of the celebrated statues in museums, 
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in which even the most unfortunate of modern restorations are faithfully copied ; 
I have even met with reductions of figures by Thorwaldsen and Vogelberg. This 
may well make me sceptical, and one comes fo ask oneself whether among these 
Ephesian terra-cottas there are any that are authentic, if we have not here 
before us a mystification, at first successful, but which unmasksitself by carrying 
its development too far. . ; : 
As things-are, one can only have doubts about the seriesasa whole. It is a part 
only of its specimens that is manifestly false. But of the statuettes of this class 
exhibited by different amatetrs in the Trocadero, I have no hesitation in con- 
demning in the most absolute manner at least half, and in so doing I find myself 
in agreement with all the good judges of antiquity that we have in Paris, with 
MM. de Longpérier, De Witte, Feuardent, to cite only these authorities. Asfor - 
the remaining half, it has not one single figure for which I would formally 
answer. But this is merely a personal impression that I should be glad to have 
contradicted by satisfactory evidence, nor would I venture as yet to express a 
quite decided condemnation. At all events, we have here a difficult question 
before us, to which it is well to direct the attentive examination of the learned, 


while cautioning amateurs to be a little more on their guard than they seem at 
present. i i A 
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FRANGOIS LENORMANT, 


ERRATA IN OCTOBER NO. 


Page 426, line 4 from bottom, for “parabola,” read “hyperbola.” 
» 487, line 15, for “ Omnipotent,” read “ Omnipresent.” 
» 492, line 80, for “that,” read “than.” 
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